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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, the Honorable John R. Murdock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We have met this morning as the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to begin hearings on H. R. 1500. There are two bills, 
identical—H. R. 1500 and H. R. 1501. The first is my bill. The 
second is Congressman Patten’s bill. 

(The bills are as follow :) 


[H. R. 1500, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 

A BILL Authorizing the construction, operation, and maintenance of a dam and incidental 
works in the main stream of the Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together with certain 
appurtenant dams and canals, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of controlling floods, 

improving navigation, and regulating the flow of the Colorado River, providing 
for storage and for the delivery of the stored waters to provide essential supple- 
mentary supply of water to irrigated lands, for municipal and domestic users, 
and for the irrigation of public and other lands within the United States, and for 
the generation, use, and sale of electrical energy as a means of making the 
project herein authorized a self-supporting and financially solvent undertaking, 
and other beneficial purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, subject to the terms of the Colorado River compact and the 
water delivery contract between the United States and the State of Arizona, 
executed February 9, 1944, is hereby authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain (1) a dam and incidental works in the main stream of the Colorado 

River at Bridge Canyon, which dam shall be constructed to an elevation of not 

more than one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven feet above sea level; 

(2) a related system of main conduits and canals, including a main canal and 

pumping plants for diverting and carrying Colorado River water from Lake 

Havasu to the Salt River above Granite Reef Dam, a canal from the Salt River 

to the Gila River above the town of Florence, Arizona, and thence a canal to 

Picacho Reservoir, and thence a canal to the Santa Cruz River flood plain; 

(3) such other canals, canal improvements, laterals, pumping plants, and drain- 

age works as may be required to effectuate the purposes of this Act; (4) com- 

plete plants (other than steam plants for the production of electrical energy), 
transmission lines, and incidental structures suitable for the fullest economic 
development of electrical energy generated from water at the works constructed 
hereunder for use in the operation thereof and for sale in accordance with 

Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amenda- 

tory thereof or supplementary thereto) ; and (5) such appurtenant dams and 

incidental works, including interconnecting lines to effectuate coordination with 
other Federal power projects on the Colorado River or its tributaries, flood- 
protection works, desilting dams, or works above Bridge Canyon and a diim on 


_ the Gila River in New Mexico and such dams on the Gila River and its tributaries 
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in Arizona as may be necessary in the opinion of the Secretary for the success- 
ful operation of the undertaking herein authorized and to effect exchanges 
of water to insure an adequate supplemental supply to lands presently or here- 
tofore irrigated from the Gila River including and below Cliff Valley in New 
Mexico and from the tributaries of the Gila River by supplying water from the 
main stream of the Colorado River to lower lands now receiving water from 
the Gila River or its tributaries, thus releasing Gila River and tributary water 
for use and exchange on other lands served by the Gila River and tributaries 
and other exchanges of water which may be agreed upon by the users affected: 
Provided, That this authorization shall not include (a) any works, dam, or 
reservoir at the Glen Canyon site or any other site in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, or (b) any dam, reservoir, or works in the Lower Colorado River Basin 
which would flood the Glen Canyon site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the authority to acquire, by purchase, ex- 
change, condemnation, or otherwise, all lands, rights-of-way, and other property 
necessary for said purposes: Provided, That, anything herein contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Secretary shall not have the authority to con- 
demn established water rights or the water to the use of which such rights are 
established, or works used or necessary for the storage and delivery of such 
water to the use of which rights are established, or the right to substitute or 
exchange water without the consent of the holders of rights or those entitled to 
the beneficial use of such waters as may be involved in the proposed exchange. 

Sec. 3. The estimated cost of the construction of the said works shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary. The Secretary shall also determine (a) the parts 
of said estimated cost that ean be properly allocated to flood control, navigation, 
fish and wildlife conservation, respectively, and any other purposes served by 
the project which may hereafter be made nonreimbursable by law, the sums so 
allocated, together with the expenses of operation and maintenance attributed 
by him to such purposes, to be nonreimbursable, and (b) (1) the part of the 
estimated cost which can properly be allocated to irrigation and probably be 
returned to the United States in net revenues from the delivery of water for 
irrigation purposes; (2) the part of the estimated cost which can properly be 
allocated to irrigation and probably be returned to the United States by revenues 
derived from sources other than the delivery of water for irrigation purposes ; 
(3) the part of the estimated cost which can properly be allocated to power 
and probably be returned to the United States in net power revenues; and (4) 
the part of the estimated cost which can properly be allocated to municipal 
water supply or other miscellaneous purposes and probably be returned to the 
United States. . 

Before any construction work is done or contracted for, the Secretary shall 
first determine that costs allocated to power, municipal water supply, irriga- 
tion, or other miscellaneous purposes as herein provided will probably be returned 
ot the United States: Provided, That the repayment period for costs so allo- 
sated shall be such reasonable period of years, but in no event to exceed seventy- 
five years, as may be determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Electric energy developed at any of the generating plants herein author- 
ized shall be used first for the operation of pumping plants and other facilities 
herein authorized, and for replacement purposes, and the remainder thereof sold — 
or exchanged to effectuate the purposes of this Act. In the production, sale, 
exchange, and distribution of electric energy generated by any of the works 
herein authorized in excess of that required for the operation of said pumping 
plants and other facilities, the Secretary shall be governed by the provisions of 
this Act and the Federal reclamation laws. The Secretary is authorized to 
supply water for municipal and domestic purposes in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and said laws. . 

Sec. 5. Contracts for the delivery of water for irrigation purposes shall pro- 
vide for the delivery of such water at an identical price for acre-foot at the 
several points of delivery of water from the main canals and conduits herein 
authorized, and from such other points of delivery as the Secretary may desig- 
nate. Such contracts shall be made with the State of Arizona or the State of 
New Mexico, or with persons, firms, public or private corporations, irrigation 
or other districts, municipal or other political subdivisions thereof, in accord- 
ance with the reclamation law. No person shall have or be entitled to have the 
use for any purpose of any water delivered hereunder except by contract made 
as herein stated. . 

Sec. 6. The works provided for by the first section of this Act shall be used: 
First, for river regulation, improvement of navigation, and flood control; second, 
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for irrigation and domestic uses and satisfaction of present perfected water 
rights; and, third, for power. The title to all works herein authorized shall 
forever remain in the United States and the United States shall until otherwise 
provided by law, control, manage, and operate the same: Provided, That the 
Secretary may in his discretion enter into arrangements for the operation or 
use of a unit or units of said works with the States of Arizona or New Mexico 
or ~ irrigation district, reclamation project, or other subdivision or agency 
thereof. 

Sec. 7. The rights of the United States in and to the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries for the use of which the works herein authorized are 
incidental, convenient, or necessary as well as the rights of those claiming 
under the United States shall be subject to and controlled by the C. vrado River 
compact. 

Sec. 8. The United States in constructing, managing, and operating the works 
herein authorized, including the appropriation, delivery, and use of water for 
the generation of power, irrigation, or other uses, and all users of water thus 
delivered and all users and appropriators of water stored by said reservoirs or 
earried, by said canals, including all permittees, licensees, and contractees of 
the United States, or any of its agencies, shall observe and be subject to and 
controlled, anything to the contrary herein notwithstanding, by the terms of 
the Colorado River compact and the water delivery contract between the United 
States and the State of Arizona dated February 9, 1944, and by the laws of 
the State of Arizona or the State of New Mexico governing water rights wherever 
the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed as modifying or affecting any of 
the provisions of the treaty between the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States signed at Washington, District of Columbia, February 3, 
1944, relating to the utilization of the waters of the Colorado River and other 
rivers aS amended and supplemented by the protocol dated November 14, 1944, 
and the understanding recited in the Senate resolution of April 18, 1945, advising 
and consenting to ratification thereof. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall be deemed a supplement to the reclamation law, which 
said reclamation law shall govern the construction, operation, and management 
of the works herein authorized except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed as interfering with such rights as 
the State of Arizona or any other State now has either to the waters within 
its borders or to adopt such policies and enact such laws as it may deem necessary 
with respect to the appropriation, control, and use of waters within its borders, 
except as modified by the Colorado River compact or any other interstate 
agreement. 

Sec. 12. If any State or States within 6 months after the effective date of 
this Act shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme Court of the United States 
to determine the right tc the use of water for diversion from the main stream 
of the Colorado River through aqueducts or tunnels to be constructed pursuant 
to this act for beneficial consumptive use in Arizona, and to adjudicate claims 
of right asserted by such State or States or by any other State or States, under 
the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), 
the California Self-Limitation Act (Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774), consent is hereby given to the 
joinder of the United States of America as a party in such action or actions. 
Any State of the Colorado River Basin may intervene or be impleaded in such 
suit or suits. Any such claims of right affected by the project herein author- 
ized and asserted by any defendant State, impleaded State, or intervening State 
under said compact and statutes, or by the United States may be adjudicated 
in such action. In any such suit or suits process directed against the United 
States shall be served upon the Attorney General of the United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act: Provided, That no moneys appropriated 
under the authority of this Act shall be expended for the construction of works 
authorized by this Act which are required solely for the purpose of diverting, 
transporting, and delivering water from the main stream of the Colorado River 
for beneficial consumptive use in Arizona, during the period of six months after 
the enactment of this Act and during the pendency of any suit or suits in which 
the United States shall be joined as a party under and by virtue of the consent 
granted in section 12 of this Act. The pendency of a motion for leave to 
file a bill of complaint shall be considered pendency of a suit or suits for the 
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purposes of this Act: Provided further, That power sales contracts shall be 
made with a view to the reservation of generating capacity sufficient for the 
operation of all features of the project and that rates for power shall be fixed 
in accordance with the Federal reclamation laws; and that revenues derived 
from the sale of power shall be credited in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of May 9, 1938 (52 Stat. 291, 318). 

Sec. 14. (a) In aid of the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
works authorized by this Act, there is hereby granted to the United States, subject 
to the provisions of this section, (1) all the right, title, and interest of the 
Indians in and to such tribal and allotted lands, including sites of agency and 
school buildings and related structures, as may be designated from time to 
time by the Secretary in order to provide for the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of said works and any facilities incidental thereto, or for the 
relocation or reconstruction of highways, railroads, and other properties affected 
by said works; and (2) such easements, rights-of-way or other interest in and 
to tribal and allotted Indian lands as may be designated from time to time by 
the Secretary in order to provide for the construction, operation, maintenance, 
relocation, or reconstruction of said works, facilities, and properties: Provided, 
That before designating any tribal lands, or any easements, rights-of-way, or other 
interests in tribal lands, the Secretary shall make every reasonable effort to 
negotiate a contract for the purchase of such lands or interests on reasonable 
terms from the tribe of Indians concerned, and that the Secretary shall proceed 
with the designation of lands or interests under this section only if he finds 
that reasonable efforts to negotiate with the tribe of Indians concerned have 
been made, but have not resulted in, and are not apt to result in, a mutually 
satisfactory agreement. The Secretary is authorized to provide in any such 
contract for the payment of compensation in the same forms through which 
compensation may be made pursuant to a designation under this section, and 
any tribe of Indians entering into such a contract is authorized to execute the 
conveyances or other instruments needed for its effectuation, notwithstanding 
any provision of law or of any tribal constitution or charter to the contrary. 

(b) As lands or interests in lands are designated from time to time under 
this section, the Secretary shall determine the just and equitable compensation 
to be made therefor. Such compensation may be in money, property, or other 
assets, includnig rights to electric energy developed at any of the generating 
plants herein authorized. In fixing such rights to electric energy, including 
the rates aid other incidents thereof, the Secretary shall not be bound by section 
4 of this Act. Any Indian tribe or individual Indian owning lands or interests 
designated under this section who is dissatisfied with the determination of 
compensation made by the Secretary shall have a right of action against the 
United States to recover such additional sums of money, if any, as may be 
requisite under the Constitution or laws of the United States, or under any 
treaty or agreement made by the United States, to provide just and equitable 
compensation for the taking of the lands so designated. Such action may be 
instituted in the United States district court for the district where the lands or 
interests are situated or in the Court of Claims, at the election of the plaintiff. 
The amounts of money determined as compensation hereunder for tribal lands 
shall be transferred in the Treasury of the United States from funds made 
available for the purposes of this Act to the credit of the appropriate tribe 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560). The 
amounts due individual allottees or their heirs or devisees shall be paid from 
funds made available for the purposes of this Act to the superintendent of the 
appropriate Indian agency, or such other officer as shall be designated by the 
Secretary, for credit on the books of such agency to the accounts of the individuals 
concerned. 

(c) Funds deposited to the credit of allottees, their heirs or devisees, may 
be used, in the discretion of the Secretary, for the acquisition of other lands 
and improvements, or the relocation of existing improvements or the construc- 
tion of new improvements on the lands so acquired for the individuals whose 
lands and improvements are acquired under the provisions of this section. Lands 
So acquired shall be held in the same status as those from which the funds 
were derived, and shall be nontaxable until otherwise provided by Congress. 

(d) Whenever any Indian cemetery lands are required for the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, in lieu of requiring payment 
therefor, to establish cemeteries on other lands that he may select and acquire 
for the purpose, and to remove bodies, markers, and appurtenances to the new 
sites. All costs incurred in connection with any such relocation shall be paid 
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from moneys appropriated for the purposes of this Act. All right, title, and 
interest of the Indians in the lands within any cemetery so relocated shall termi- 
nate and the grant of title under this section take effect as of the date the Sec- 
retary authorizes the relocation. Sites of the relocated cemeteries shall be held 
in trust by the United States for the appropriate tribe, or family, as the case 
may be, and shall be nontaxable. 

(e) The Secretary is hereby authorized to perform any and all acts and to 
prescribe such regulations as he may deem appropriate to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

(f) Nothing in this act shall be construed as, or have the effect of, subjecting 
Indian water rights to the laws of any State. 

Sec. 15. Construction shall not commence, and no contracts therefor shail be 
entered into, on any portion of the project hereby authorized, if a Federal 
agency having jurisdiction over the allocation of materials and labor, or either, 
finds that the materials and labor, or either, necessary for the construction of 
the project are needed for national defense and by appropriate general regula- 
tion, order or otherwise suspends or prohibits their use for construction of the 
project hereby authorized, until such suspension or prohibition is rescinded or 
expires or control over the allocation of such material or labor is no longer 
exercised. 





(H. R. 1501, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL Authorizing the construction, operation, and maintenance of a dam and incidental 
works in the main stream of the Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together with certain 
appurtenant dams and canals, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of controlling floods, 
improving navigation, and regulating the flow of the Colorado River, providing 
for storage and for the delivery of the stored waters to provide essential supple- 
mentary supply of water to irrigated lands, for municipal and domestic uses, and 
for the irrigation of public and other lands within the United States, and for the 
generation, use, and sale of electrica] energy as a means of making the project 
herein authorized a self-supporting and financially solvent undertaking, and 
other beneficial purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary, subject to the terms of the Colorado River compact and the 
water-delivery contract between the United States and the State of Arizona, 
executed February 9, 1944, is hereby authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain (1) a dam and incidental works in the main stream of the Colorado River 
at Bridge Canyon, which dum shall be constructed to an elevation of not more 
than one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven feet above sea level; (2) a 
related system of main conduits and canals, including a main canal and pumping 
plants for diverting and carrying Colorado River water from Lake Havasu to the 
Salt River above Granite Reef Dam, a canal from the Salt River to the Gila 
River above the town of Florence, Arizona, and thence a canal to Picacho Reser- 
voir, and thence a canal to the Santa Cruz River flood plain; (3) such other 
canals, canal improvements, laterals, pumping plants, and drainage works as may 
be required to effectuate the purposes of this Act; (4) complete plants (other 
than steam plants for the production of electrical energy), transmission lines, 
and incidental structures suitable for the fullest economic development of elec- 
trical energy generated from water at the works constructed hereunder for use in 
the operation thereof and for sale in accordance with Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto) ; and (5) such appurtenant dams and incidental works, including inter- 
connecting lines to effectuate coordination with other Federal power projects on 
the Colorado River or its, tributaries, flood-protection works, desilting dams, or 
works above Bridge Canyon and a dam on the Gila River in New Mexico and 
such dains on the Gila River and its tributaries in Arizona as may be necessary 
in the opinion of the Secretary for the successful operation of the undertaking 
herein authorized and to effect exchanges of water to insure an adequate supple- 
mental supply to lands presently or heretofore irrigated from the Gila River 
including and below Cliff Valley in New Mexico and from the tributaries of the 
Gila River by supplying water from the main stream of the Colorado River to 
lower lands now receiving water from the Gila River or its tributaries, thus 
releasing Gila River and tributary water for use and exchange on other lands 
served by the Gila River and tributaries and other exchanges of water which 
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ay be agreed upon by the users affected : Provided, That this authorization shall 
not include (a) any works, dam, or reservoir at the Glen Canyon site or any 
other site in the Upper Colorado River Basin, or (b) any dam, reservoir, or works 
in the Lower Colorado River Basin which would flood the Glen Canyon site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the authority to acquire, by purchase, ex- 
change, condemnation, or otherwise, all lands, rights-of-way, and other property 
necessury for said purposes: Provided, That, anything herein contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Secretary shall not have the authority to condemn 
established water rights or the water to the use of which such rights are estab- 
lished, or works used or necessary for the storage and delivery of such water to 
the use of which rights are established, or the right to substitute or exchange 
water without the consent of the holders of rights or those entitled to the bene. 
ficial use of such waters as may be involved in the proposed exchange. 

Sec. 3. The estimated cost of the construction of the said works shall be deter 
mined by the Secretary. The Secretary shall also determine (a) the parts of 
said estimated cost that can be properly allocated to flood control, navigtaion, fish 
and wildlife conservation, respectively, and any other purposes served by the 
project which may hereafter be made nonreimbursable by law, the sums so allo- 
cated, together with the expenses of operation and maintenance attributed by 
him to such purposes, to be nonreimbursable, and (b) (1) the part of the esti- 
mated cost which can properly be allocated to irrigation and probably be returned 
to the United States in net revenues from the delivery of water for irrigation 
purposes; (2) the part of the estimated cost which can properly be allocated to 
irrigation and probably be returned to the United States by revenues derived from 
sources other than the delivery of water for irrigation purposes; (3) the part of 
the estimated cost which can properly be allocated to power and probably be 
returned to the United States in net power revenues; and (4) the part of the 
estimated cost which can properly be allocated to municipal water supply or other 
miscellaneous purposes and probably be returned to the United States. 

Before any construction work is done or contracted for, the Secretary shall 
first determine that costs allocated to power, municipal water supply, irrigation, 
or other miscellaneous purposes as herein provided will probably be returned to 
the United States: Provided, That the repayment period for costs so allocated 
shall be such reasonable period of years, but in no event to exceed seventy-five 
years, as may be determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Electric energy developed at any of the generating plants herein au- 
thorized shall be used first for the operation of pumping plants and other facili- 
ties herein authorized, and for replacement purposes, and the remainder thereof 
sold or exchanged to effectuate the purposes of this Act. In the production, sale, 
exchange, and distribution of electric energy generated by any of the work herein 
authorized in excess of that required for the operation of said pumping plants and 
other facilities, the Secretary shall be governed by the provisions of this Act and 
the Federal reclamation laws. The Secretary is authorized to supply water for 
municipal and domestic purposes in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
and said laws. 

Sec. 5. Contracts for the delivery of water for irrigation purposes shall pro- 
vide for the delivery of such water at an identical price per acre-foot at the sev- 
eral points of delivery of water from the main canals and conduits herein 
authorized, and from such other points of delivery as the Secretary may designate. 
Such contracts shall be made with the State of Arizona or the State of New 
Mexico, or with persons, firms, public or private corporations, irrigation or other 
districts, municipal or other political subdivisions thereof, in accordance with 
the reclamation law. No person shall have or be entitled to have the use for 
any purpose of any water delivered hereunder except by contract made as herein 
stated. 

Sec. 6. The works provided for by the first section of this Act shall be used: 
Yirst, for river regulation, improvement of navigation, and flood control; second, 
for irrigation and domestic uses and satisfaction of present perfected water 
rights; and, third, for power. The title to all works herein authorized shall 
forever remain in the United States and the United States shall until otherwise 
provided by law control, manage, and operate the same: Provided, That the 
Secretary may in his discretion enter into arrangements for the operation or use 
of a unit or units of said works with the States of Arizona or New Mexico or 
any irrigation district, reclamation project, or other subdivision or agency 
thereof, 

Sec. 7. The rights of the United States in and to the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries for the use of which the works herein authorized are 
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incidental, convenient, or necessary as well as the rights of those claiming under 
the United States shall be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River 
compact. 

Sec. 8. The United States in constructing, managing, and operating the works 
herein authorized, including the appropriation, delivery, and use of water for 
the generation of power, irrigation, or other uses, and all users of water thus 
delivered and all users and appropriators of water stored by said reservoirs 
or carried by said canals, including all permittees, licensees, and contractees of 
the United States, or any of its agencies, shall observe and be subject to and 
controlled, anything to the contrary herein notwithstanding, by the terms of the 
Colorado River compact and the water delivery contract between the United 
States and the State of Arizona dated February 9, 1944, and by the laws of the 
State of Arizona or the State of New Mexico governing water rights wherever 
the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed as modifying or affecting any of 
the provisions of the treaty between the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States signed at Washington, District of Columbia, February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of the Colorado River and other rivers 
as amended and supplemented by the protocol dated November 14, 1944, and the 
understanding recited in the Senate resolution of April 18, 1945, advising and 
consenting to ratification thereof. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall be deemed a supplement to the reclamation law, which 
said reclamation law shall govern the construction, operation, and management 
of the works herein authorized except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed as interfering with such rights as 
the State of Arizona or any other State now has either to the waters within its 
borders or to adopt such policies and enact such laws as it may deem necessary 
with respect to the appropriation, control, and use of waters within its borders, 
except as modified by the Colorado River compact or any other interstate agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 12. If any State or States within six months after the effective date of 
this Act shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme Court of the United States 
to determine the right to the use of water for diversion from the main stream 
of the Colorado River through aqueducts or tunnels to be constructed pursuant 
to this Act for beneficial consumptive use in Arizona, and to adjudicate, claims 
of right asserted by such State or States or by any other State or States, under 
the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), 
the California Self-Limitation Act (Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774), consent is hereby given to the 
joinder of the United States of America as a party in such action or actions. 
Any State of the Colorado River Basin may intervene or be impleaded in such 
suit or suits. Any such claims of right affected by the project herein authorized 
and asserted by any defendant State, impleaded State, or intervening State 
under said compact and statutes, or by the United States may be adjudicated 
in such action. In any such suit or suits process directed against the United 
States shall be served upon the Attorney General of the United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act: Provided, That no moneys appropriated 
under the authority of this Act shall be expended for the construction of works 
authorized by this Act which are required solely for the purpose of diverting, 
transporting, and delivering water from the main stream of the Colorado River 
for beneficial consumptive use in Arizona, during the period of six months after 
the enactment of this Act and during the pendency of any suit or suits in which 
the United States shall be joined as a party under and by virtue of the consent 
granted in section 12 of this Act. The pendency of a motion for leave to file 
a bill of complaint shall be considered pendency of a suit or suits for the pur- 
peses of this Act: Provided further, That power sales contracts shall be made 
with a view to the reservation of generating capacity sufficient for the opera- 
tion of all features of the project and that rates for power shall be fixed in 
accordance with the Federal reclamation laws; and that revenues derived from 
the sale of power shall be credited in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of May 9, 1938 (52 Stat. 291, 318). 

Sec. 14. (a) In aid of the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
works authorized by this Act, there is hereby granted to the United States, 
subject to the provisions of this section, (1) all the right, title, and interest 
of the Indians in and to such tribal and allotted lands, including sites of agency 
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and school buildings and related structures, as may be designated from time 
to time by the Secretary in order to provide for the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of said works and any facilities incidental thereto, or for the re- 
location or reconstruction of highways, railroads, and other properties affected 
by said works; and (2) such easements, rights-of-way, or other interest in 
and to tribal and allotted Indian lands as may be designated from time to 
time by the Secretary in order to provide for the construction, operation, mainte- 
nance, relocation, or reconstruction of said works, facilities, and properties: 
Provided, That before designating any tribal lands, or any easements, rights- 
of-way, or other interests in tribal lands, the Secretary shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to negotiate a contract for the purchase of such lands or interests 
on reasonable terms from the tribe of Indians concerned, and that the Secretary 
shall proceed with the designation of lands or interests under this section only 
if he finds that reasonable efforts to negotiate with the tribe of Indians con- 
cerned have been made, but have not resulted in, and are not apt to result in, 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. ‘The Secretary is authorized to provide in 
any such contract for the payment of compensation in the same forms through 
which compensation may be made pursuant to a designation under this section, 
and any tribe of Indians entering into such a contract is authorized to execute 
the conveyances or other instruments needed for its effectuation, notwithstanding 
any provision of law or of any tribal constitution or charter to the contrary. 

(b) As lands or interests in lands are designated from time to time under this 
section, the Secretary shall determine the just and equitable compensation to be 
made therefor. Such compensation may be in money, property, or other assets, 
including rights to electric energy developed at any of the generating plants 
herein authorized. In fixing such rights to electric energy, including the rates 
and other incidents thereof, the Secretary shall not be bound by section 4 of 
this Act. Any Indian tribe or individual Indian owning lands or interests desig- 
nated under this section who is dissatisfied with the determination of compen- 
sation made by the Secretary shall have a right of action against the United 
States to recover such additional sums of money, if any, as may be requisite 
under the Constitution or laws of the United States, or under any treaty or 
agreement made by the United States, to provide just and equitable compen- 
sation for the taking of the lands so designated. Such action may be instituted 
in the United States district court for the district where the lands or interests 
are sifuated or in the Court of Claims, at the election of the plaintiff. The 
amounts of money determined as compensation hereunder for tribal lands shall 
be transferred in the Treasury of the United States from funds made available 
for the purposes of this Act to the credit of the appropriate tribe pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560). The amounts due indi- 
vidual allottees or their heirs or devisees shall be paid from funds made available 
for the purposes of this Act to the superintendent of the appropriate Indian 
agency, or such other officer as shall be designated by the Secretary, for credit 
on the books of such agency to the accounts of the individuals concerned. 

(c) Funds deposited to the credit of allottees, their heirs or devisees, may 
be used, in the discretion of the Secretary, for the acquisition of other lands and 
improvements, or the relocation of existing improvements or the construction 
of new improvements on the lands so acquired for the individuals whose lands 
and improvements are acquired under the provisions of this section. Lands so 
acquired shall be held in the same status as those from which the funds were 
derived, and shall be nontaxable until otherwise provided by Congress. 

(d) Whenever any Indian cemetery lands are required for the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, in lieu of requiring pay- 
ment therefor, to establish cemeteries on other lands that he may select and 
acquire for the purpose, and to remove bodies, markers, and appurtenances 
to the new sites. All costs incurred in connection with any such relocation shall 
be paid from moneys appropriated for the purposes of this Act. All right, title, 
and interest of the Indians in the lands within any cemetery so relocated shall 
terminate and the grant of title under this section shall take effect as of the 
date the Secretary authorizes the relocation. Sites of the relocated cemeteries 
shall be held in trust by the United States for the appropriate tribe, or family, 
as the case may be, and shall be nontaxable. 

(e) The Secretary is hereby authorized to perform any and all acts and to 
prescribe such regulations as he may deem appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 

(f) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as, or have the effect of, subjecting 
Indian water rights to the laws of any State. 
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Sec. 15. Construction shall not commence, and no contracts therefor shall be 
entered into, on any portion of the project hereby authorized, if a Federal agency 
having jurisdiction over the allocation of materials and labor, or either, finds that 
the materials and labor, or either, necessary for the construction of the project 
are needed for national defense and by appropriate general regulation, order 
or otherwise suspends or prohibits their use for construction of the project 
hereby authorized, until such suspension or prohibition is rescinded or expires 
or control over the allocation of such materials or labor is no longer exercised. 

The Cuairman. I was just asked, “Why two bills?” We cannot in 
the House introduce joint bills as is done in the Senate, and for that 
reason the two Congressmen from Arizona have introduced this bill, or 
reintroduced it, in this Congress. 

Congressman Patten has just come in the committee room, I 
notice. I want to say that he was kind enough to say, in effect, “You 
are older than I: therefore, your bill should be numbered first.” 

Congressman Patten, please come up and sit with us. 

That is the reason my bill is numbered higher than his. That there 
might be no mistake as to my sponsorship of this legislation, I have 
also asked his permission, if need be, to introduce and consider my 
bill before the committee. 

It should be noted, however, that they are identical, and we are 
really considering two bills. 

As presiding officer, I shall have little to say as we go. I want 
to make just this brief statement: This is a bill reintroduced, on which 
we have had voluminous hearings in both House and Senate and on 
which the Senate acted by enacting it a year ago by a 2-to-1 vote. 
It was practically in the same form when the Senate passed it as it 
has been reintroduced, and on which this committee acted last year. 
The House committee reported it out of a subcommittee, and was act- 
ing on the bill as a full committee last December at the close of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

t is a bill so vital to the State of Arizona and to the future of the 
State that I have felt that I should put all the energy and influence 
that I possess into its enactment. For that reason, I have thought best 
to begin the hearings early. 

I do not know that we need to have very extensive hearings. Each 
member has before him two ponderous volumes which are the hearings 
of the last Congress on this very measure before the House committee. 

In addition to these voluminous hearings, there are thousands of 
pages of testimony in print availabe to the committee, and I shall 
instruct the clerk to assemble them for any member of the committee 
who might wish complete hearings over the past several years. 

I think the hearings now might be confined to a summary of the 
hearings that the former committee has heard, making them simply 
ample to give the new members, of which there are 10, information on 
a complicated matter. 

It was suggested by my friend from California that we ought to 
defer these hearings until some trip could be made out West. While 
I delight in having members of the committee visit Arizona and the 
Southwest, I recognize that one look is better than.a thousand words. 
I would like the look and the thousand words both. 

1 do hope that next month practically every member of this com- 
mittee can go to the Southwest. On consultation with Congressman 
Engle and Congressman Poulson, we thought it might be possible to 
get the hearings pretty well out of the way, maybe by the 16th of 
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March, so that we would have them for our study along with any 
visits that are made to sites along the project. 

I have asked this morning that the Bureau of Reclamation come 
with the first witnesses. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. May I comment briefly on the statement just made by 
the chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that, coming as I do from the most populous area of 
the second largest State in the Union, which State feels that the 
economy at least of the southern part, and of the whole State really, 
is jeopardized by the plan presented in this bill to divert 1,200,000 
acre-feet of water from the Colorado River, I feel that we are pro- 
ceeding a bit hastily. 

I recognize the fact that the older members of this committee are 
no doubt very tired of hearing the evidence presented in support of this 
bill and against this bill. But that took place in the Eighty-first 
Congress, and I didn’t have the honor of being a Member of that 
Congress. 

A few days ago the chairman was kind enough to send us, as to 
all members of the committee, a summary of what the staff felt were 
the pertinent facts with relation to this bill. 1 emphasize that that 
was a few days ago. The chairman called our attention in his com- 
munication to the fact that the hearings last year had been printed, 
and I thereupon, as I imagine the other members did, sent for those 
hearings, and I have them before me. 

As the chairman stated, these two volumes contain only the hearings 
before the House Committee on Public Lands of-the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. Having obtained them, I found that there were many other 
volumes that need to be studied before one can thoroughly digest the 
many problems presented by this bill. 

I have done my best, vitally interested as I am, to prepare for these 
hearings. I confess frankly that the time has been entirely too short, 
and I feel certain that members of this committee who are not quite 
as directly affected as I am, have not had time in the 3 or 4 days we 
have had your notice to digest even a small part of these volumes. 

If the hearings are going to be curtailed at all—and I do not doubt 
that the older members desire to have them curtailed—they should 
not start until we have at least had an opportunity to go through these 
volumes in a summary way. 

I feel further, because of the importance of this legislation, that 
with 10 new members on the committee it is going to be very hard 
to hold summary hearings, and summary hearings may be unfair to 
the new members who are compelled to vote for or against this legisla- 
tion. 

It might be a better idea if the chairman would submit the matter 
to a subcommittee composed of the new members and let us have the 
opportunity to go into the matter as the older members of the com- 
mittee have had an opportunity to do in the past. 

In the brief study that I have been able to make of the project, I 
find among other things the volume that came out yesterday of the 
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report of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission entitled 
“Ten Rivers in America’s Future.” That report says (p. 449) : 

“No action is possible on the Central Arizona project until agreement is regched 
on the division of the waters in the lower basin. If the water is made indis- 
putably available for use in Arizona, first action should be a determination of 
the benefits as well as any adverse effects in terms of comprehensive basin 
development.” 

We realize that if water isn’t available for this project it cannot 
proceed, and if we were a court of law I am sure that we would con- 
sider that fact first. The rest would be unnecessary to decide. 

I among others from California have submitted a resolution which 
is in the Judiciary Committee asking that the United States consent 
to a suit in the Supreme Court for the purpose of testing the rights to 
the water in this river. It seems to me that being forced to consider 
all the other elements of the controversy—when, after we have done 
so, there may not be any water available for the project—is an imposi- 
tion upon the members of the committee and upon the Congress. 

I submit further that even if you want to have summary hearings you 
certainly cannot have summary hearings on some of the fundamental 
questions involved in this legislation. ‘The chairman well knows what 
I am talking about—the use of the interest component on the power 
charges, the amount of power that should be made available by a 
project of this kind, the length of time over which the construction 
costs should be paid, the amount that the irrigators should have to 
pay, and all those questions that the 10 new members, I am certain, 
would like to know more about before they are compelled to vote on 
this project. 

With that in mind, Mr. Chairman, I simply ask if you will not give 
us at least another week or 10 days to prepare ourselves, those of us 
who need to do that. I realize that you do not, and the older mem- 
bers do not, but some of us do. 

Your notice has been a bit short. I simply request that you give us 
a little bit more time to study these voluminous documents before you 
start hearings on this bill. 

The Cuarmman. The statement is a good statement from a new 
Member, and we are glad to get it. 

The Chair would like to point out that these hearings have been 
available for a long time. I thought I directed the clerk to supply 
each Member with them quite a long time ago. I understand your 
feeling in the matter. Please understand that I am not anxious to 
cut the hearings short, excepting that I do not want the thing to be 
drawn out in the nature of a fil;buster so that we wear ourselves out, 
which has happened in the past. 

I have actually sat through hundreds of hours listening, not only 
to this ponderous two volumes—this is less than one-fifth of what 
I have actually heard, going back years, and not just in the Eighty- 
first Congress. I am going to order extra transcripts of these hear- 
ings so that the new Members may have them. I think the idea may 
be a good one, the possibility of a subcommittee made up of the new 
Meuhers to complete the hearings. I like that idea and will see if 
we should work in that direction. 

But I see no reason why we should not begin. After all, these 
are but hearings. We do not come to the consideration of the bill 
and may not for 60 or more days yet. I think you will find, Mr. Yorty, 
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that as these witnesses proceed, your witnesses following mine, the 
matter will become quite clear. 

Mr. Poutson. Will the Chairman yield? 

The Cuarman. Yes. 

Mr. Povtson. I want to state that my colleague from California 
has made a very commendable statement, showing that he wants to 
approach the subject in a very serious and thoughtful manner. But 
I think that after you hear a few days of this testimony by the advo- 
‘ates of this bill you will find out how absolutely fantastic and unrea- 
sonable and unbelievable a project it is that they want to put in at this 
time. 

You will find that there is actually existing in this country a bureau, 
a group within a bureau, of men who would'like to build up a dynasty, 
who do not even realize that we have an emergency to face, who do 
not realize that we are fighting a war. They want to build up their 
own little kingdom. 

I do not think it will take long to prove definitely to all members 
of the committee that this condition exists which I have just men- 
tioned. They certainly are going to have a big job on their hands 
to show that this bill is in the interests of the country at this time. 
I am very anxious to hear what their arguments are going to be. 

Mr. Reppen. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Redden. 

Mr. Reppen. I would like to make this observation: One Member 
from California has, like the chairman, sat through perhaps hun- 
dreds of hours of testimony, and he is ready to vote now. The other 
one, who has not heard a word of testimony, is ready to vote now. 
And perhaps he would vote now the same way as he will after he has 
heard all the witnesses. But since he and others have been so kind 
as to extend an invitation to various members of the committee to go 
to California, and let them view what these two distinguished mem- 
bers have seen, perhaps they would be ready to vote after their return. 

That would no doubt shorten the hearings. I will say that I am in 
favor of the trip. It is essential to the merits of the bill. 

I believe the Members of California feel the same way. I hope we 
do not have to sit hundreds of more hours in order to vote on this bill. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, in regard to that, I might say that while 
it is true that I am ready to vote immediately, I am not willing to 
impose upon my colleagues on this committee who are new to the 
committee the responsibility of voting on this project on the basis of 
what we call “bobtailed” hearings. i think it is only fair to them, 
for both sides, if we are going to ask them to vote, to give them the 
benefit of all the knowledge there is regarding this subject. 

Furthermore, note that the chairman used the word “filibuster.” 
I do not believe in filibusters and I have no intention of trying to delay 
or use delaying tactics against this project. 

California has had some experience with them when Arizona was 
opposing the construction of the Hoover Dam. We do not like those 
tactics and we do not intend to employ them. 

I do think we ought to have full hearings and a little more notice 
before hearings start on a bill that is this important. 

The Cuarrman. We have with us this morning Mr. Nielsen, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, who will be our first witness. Mr. Nielsen, 
will you come forward and take the stand ? 
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STATEMENT OF E. G. NIELSEN, ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
REGION 3, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Cuamman. I see your prepared statement, which has been 
handed to each committee member, is brief. Would you prefer to 
give the statement before interruptions for questions : 

Mr. Nrevsen. With your permission I should like to read it. It is 
very short. 

The CuHarmman. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Niexsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am E. G. Nielsen, 
assistant regional director of region 3 of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
‘Headquarters of region 3 are in Boulder City, Nev. 

I shall not present a detailed description of this project now under 
consideration. I shall leave that to Mr. Coe, who has been intimately 
connected with the investigations of this project. 

Briefly, we have been convinced that the irrigation farming economy 
of the area centering in Phoenix cannot permanently depend upon 
“mining” of its underground water resources. That economy must 
shrink to a magnitude consistent with its dependable water supply, 
or in the alternative, its water requirements must be met. 

Comments on our report have not altered our fundamental conclu- 
sion that a large share of Arizona’s economy, and a substantial unit 
of the Nation’s economy, is threatened. As a conservation agency, we 
necessarily have interested ourselves in seeking means to preserve the 
existing economy whole. 

Local water supplies, wholly developed, would be quite inadequate. 
The only adequate source of water physically available is the Colorado 
River. We have been quite aware of the conflicting claims to Colorado 
River water. 

Under one set of opinions, there could be no Colorado River water 
imported into central Arizona. Had we accepted those opinions, no 
report could have been prepared, and the interests of Arizona would 
thereby have been improperly prejudiced by an agency which is with- 
out authority to adjudicate the controversy. 

The report as it stands is our best effort to avoid the prejudicing 
of the interests of any parties. 

The importation of Colorado River water requires, in addition to 
canals and diversion works, about 1,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy annually for lifting the imported water to a height 
from which it can flow to the Phoenix area under the force of gravity. 

There is no source from which such a block of energy could presently 
be secured ; rather, there is an immediate serious and growing power 
shortage in our region. Our plan contemplates a major power de- 
velopment on the + le River at Bridge Canyon, One-third of 
the output of this plant would be used for project purposes; the bal- 
ance would be available to help meet the serious power shortages in 
the area, and to provide those revenues which will enable power to be 
the paying partner, consistent with the policy the Congress has 
endorsed many times. 

_ Ican assure you that our endorsement of the proposition of dedicat- 
ing a major hydroelectric potentiality to this single project was given 
only after most careful consideration. 

Our report closes with a set of recommendations as to sound Federal 
policy toward the problem rising in central Arizona. Those recom- 
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mendations are premised upon the expectation that the Congress will 
rive full consideration to the divergent views of Arizona and Cali- 
ornia as to their respective interests in the waters of the Colorado 
River before providing funds for the construction of those project 
features which depend for the full realization of their objectives upon 
Arizona’s claims being held valid. 

In these recommendations we suggest for your consideration certain 
criteria as to nonreimbursable allocations of cost to correlative func- 
tions of the project, such as preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife, recreation, general salinity control, silt control, and flood 
control. 

We suggested also formulae for securing repayment of those project 
costs assigned to the direct beneficiaries of the project. The bill under 
consideration does not follow those criteria and formulae precisely. 

Studies by our staff indicate that the provisions of this bill do not 
alter significantly the showing of economic justification for the pro- 
posed project, nor do they change in material degree the repayment 
obligations of the water and power users. 

To assure full realization of the objectives of the project plan, 
and to place a part of the repayment obligation upon those who 
would benefit secondarily from the project, we placed certain qualti- 
cations upon our recommendations. We proposed that before the 
physical works which would carry Colorado River to central Arizona 
be constructed : 

Arizona enact legislation which would assure nonrepetition of the 
mining of groundwater ; 

There be established an organization in the central Arizona area, 
in the nature of a conservancy district, with the power to levy taxes, 
and to contract with the United States for payment of reimbursable 
project costs allocated to irrigation, municipal water, and miscel- 
laneous purposes ; and 

That such organization provide satisfactory assurance that the ex- 
changes of Colorado River water for Salt River water, and of Salt 
River water for Gila River water, will be effected. 

These qualifications would place upon Arizona necessary responsi- 
bilities which only Arizona can assume. The present bill does not re- 
quire that Arizona assume these responsibilities, and to that extent 
provides a lesser assurance of project success than seems warranted. 

We should like to see consideration given to amendments which 
would place these responsibilities upon Arizona. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Nielson, there are some questions we would 
like to ask you. I wonder if you would step to the map and point out 
the physical features of this project, even though Mr. Coe does plan 
todothat. We would appreciate it so that we can get the idea visually. 

Mr. Nrerson. I think we might lower this map so you can see the 
Arizona-Utah boundary. 

The Colorado River enters from Utah at Lee Ferry essentially 

The Cuarrman. Will you use that pointer, please? Then you can 
stand back further. ; 

I assure you, Mr. Nielsen, you are clear, but you are not translu- 
cent. 

Mr. Nretsen. Thank you, sir. 
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This is Lee Ferry, about which you will hear a lot in these hearings, 
that being the point of division on the Colorado River between the 
upper and lower basin of the Colorado River. : 

After entering Arizona, the Colorado River flows essentially through 
the Grand Canyon area, this being the Grand Canyon National Park. 
As the river stands now it flows through the high plateau area, through 
Arizona, at this point becomes the boundary between Arizona and 
Nevada, and at this point we have Hoover Dam. 

It continues to be the boundary between Nevada and Arizona to this 
point, which is about 15 miles below Davis Dam, which is now essen- 
tially complete. Then it becomes the boundary between California and 
Arizona, a as that boundary until it reaches Parker Dam, which is 
now built and operating, past the Colorado River Indian Reservation, 

ast Blythe, which is an Indian area of about 60,000 acres, through the 
Tome area, becomes here the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico—between Arizona and Mexico, and ultimately flows into the 
Gulf of California. 

The Gila River enters the Colorado River at Yuma. In the Gila 
River Basin are the two principal streams, the Salt River, upon which 
very substantial irrigation works have been built, principally Roose- 
velt Reservoir, partly on the Verde River, a tributary, and of course 
some 600,000 acres of land in and around Phoenix, which gets its water 
partly from the Gila River. 

As I came down the Colorado River did I mention the fact that 
we have Hoover Dam and Lake Mead here? 

The Cuatrman, You did. 

Mr. Nietsen. That is the control of the Colorado River, so essen- 
tial to all of our works dependent on the Colorado River. The 
project under consideration would divert from the lake behind Parker 
Dam—we call that Lake Havasu—through a pumping lift of nearly 
ua thousand feet. 

We would lift the water high enough so that through some 235 
miles of canal that water could flow by gravity to what is essentially 
the head of irrigation on the Salt River. 

That is Granite Reef Dam.. We would pump water from the 
Colorado River at more or less a uniform rate. That rate would be 
superimposed upon our irrigation demand on the Salt River, but 
because the irrigation demand is not uniform and our canal diversion 
would be more or less uniform, it is necessary to store part of that 
water during the off season on the Salt River. 

So we would build McDowell Dam and Reservoir just above Granite 
Reef, pump into that reservoir and as the dam came back out of 
McDowell Reservoir, as well as Salt River water, it would pass 
through a power plant at McDowell. 

To get water to the Gila River we would take advantage of the 
existing area on the Stewart Mountain Dam, through the Salt, and 
through the Salt River aqueduct would put water through the Gila 


River, serve this area, and by a continuation of that canal we would 
store water in Pichacho Reservoir, which is an existing reservoir. 

We would build Bluff Buttes Dam on the Gila to control the waters 
of the Gila not now regulated. We have Coolidge Dam built by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on the Gila River. But between the Coolidge 
Dam and Buttes Dam site there arise certain flood flows not now 
regulated and which are wasted. 
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We would build Buttes at this point on the Gila River to regulate 
those flood flows for irrigation use. 

On the San Pedro River we would build the Charleston Dam to 
regulate the flood flows of that stream for the purpose of eepare | 
the Tucson area, which is an area of critical water shortages, wit 
municipal water. 

Those are the physical works which are contemplated, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, this bill is a comprehensive plan 
that takes in the entire State, and some of the neighboring States? 

Mr. Nietsen. Of course it would affect, we think, the economy of 
the whole of Arizona because the Phoenix area is not a separate 
element. It cannot be a separate element of the economy because the 
whole of Arizona is essentially a range country, supported i in its econ- 
omy by the agricultural economy in Phoenix and in a few other 
isolated and small areas. 

Mr. Mitier. The irrigated area around Phoenix, was that built by 
a private irrigation system or by the Bureau of Reclamation ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Both. The Bureau of Reclamation has the Salt River 

roject which is about 240,000 acres of land. The Indian Service 
fay built on the Gila River very substantial works, as I pointed out, 
such as the Coolidge Dam, and supplies a considerable part of this 
land. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you say that someone underestimated the 
amount of water that would be available for the land that we are going 
to bring under irrigation? Who made that mistake? Apparently 
you have more land under irrigation at Phoenix than you have water 
at the present time to supply that water. So you have plans to bring 
that water down from the Colorado River. 

Who made the original mistake? Or was there a mistake made? 

Mr. Nrevsen. I think there have been possibly two errors. The 
lesser of the two is the one which probably resulted from inadequate 
data, in that through an extended drought period the Salt River 
Valley, the Salt River project of the Bureau of Reclamation, has had 
to curtail deliveries. It still has by far the best water supply in the 
urea. 

The Indian Service likewise has experienced drought at its Coolidge 
Dam, and it is not producing the water which it should under long- 
time averages. But principally the error has been in assuming that 
you could go down to the ground water, pump from that permanently 
at any rate that you chose and assume that that ground water is 
inexhaustible. 

That is the real source of the difficulties. 

Mr. Mitier. That is what 1 wanted to bring out. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Crawford? 
Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Nielsen, on the first page of your statement you 
say: 


That economy must shrink to a magnitude consistent with its dependable water 
supply, or in the alternative, its water requirements must be met. Comments 
on our report have not altered onr fundamental conclusion that a large share 
of Arizona’s economy, and a substantial unit of the Nation’s economy, is 


threatened. 


I have been thinking about that phase of this over-all proposal 
more recently, and these two bills which are before us, H. R. 1500 and 
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H. R. 1501, which I understand are identical: do they embrace all of 
the projects yet to be built that you just outlined on the map? 

Mr. Nietsen. If I understand your question correctly those works 
that I pointed out as being specifically within the central Arizona 
projet would be embraced by this bill; yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They are covered by this bill? 

Mr. Niersen. Yes. You understand Lake Mead, Hoover Dam, 
Davis Dam, Parker Dam, are not part of this bill. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I say those that are yet to be built which you men- 
tioned: Are they in these bills ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir; as I understand it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Assuming that this project is not forthcoming, what 
percentage of Arizona’s economy will be destroyed, or how will it be 
affected, as you have mentioned / 

Mr. Niexsen. I cannot answer as to the whole of Arizona’s economy, 
of course. But we estimate that the water supply available to Arizona, 
or to the central Arizona area, rather, on a long-time basis, is adequate 
for about two-thirds of this land which is colored in green. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then would you say that in the absence of this 
project, probably one-third of the present economy, as illustrated by 
that green area, would be threatened ¢ 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is what you mean when you say a lot of-—— 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 4 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is because the underground water in your esti- 
mation is inadequate, and this area will have to be shaved off accord- 


ingly ? 
r. Nrevsen. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I notice in your proposal as to what Arizona shall 
do, you say “Arizona enact legislation which would assure nonrepeti- 
tion of the mining of ground water.” Would you enlarge on that? 

Mr. Nietsen. Our purpose in that statement was this: We conceiva- 
bly might bring a million acre-feet of water into central Arizona. 
That would enable some recovery of the ground-water table. Enter- 
prising individuals might see an opportunity to pump more water 
— the underground at a profit, and we would simply have another 
cycle. 

Mr. CrawForp. That is one of the things that should be basically 
considered by this committee. I spent some years in that general 
area and I know that if the water ever is there, somebody is likely 
to go after it, irrespective of how it gets there. 

he CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

The CHarmman. Just recently the State of Arizona has made a 
beginning on that very thing, so that we now, today, but very lately, 
have an underground water code. Perhaps it will need to be extended 
to meet the suggestion made by your peoues. 

Mr. Povuxrson. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Povtson. In line with your question, Mr. Crawford, we will 
find, later on in the hearings—maybe at any time—the fact that after 
we once build this dam at Bridge Canyon we are going to have to build 
dams above, of equal size, to keep this one from silting up within the 
period of 20 years. 
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That comes right from the Bureau’s own engineers’ report. Is that 
not true, that it will silt up within a certain number of years? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Mr. Poulson, I do not think you will find that state- 
ment in those exact words. 

Mr. Poutson. Tell me the words. 

Mr. Nietsen. We readily ect age that Bridge Canyon must be 
protected by upstream reservoirs. Unfortunately, I forgot, as I went 
through here, to point out the Coconino Dam site, which is on the Little 
Colorado River. That would be a works which I omitted, and I am 
sorry. 

That reservoir would serve two purposes: It would intercept the 
silt which comes down from the Little Colorado River; it would also 
regulate the floods on the Little Colorado River, so as to reduce our 
spillway costs at Bridge Canyon. 

Mr. Pounson. Is that Coconino Dam in this project ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. It is in this project. 

Mr. Poutson. Is there not also a need for additional dams other 
than what are included in this bill? 

Mr. Niexsen. Let me say it this way: Not only is there a require- 
ment for additional silt control on the Colorado River above Bridge 
Canyon for fullest conservation of that Bridge Canyon potentiality, 
but as we understand the upper basin’s point of view, there is an 
urgent requirement for certain reservoirs upstream to establish and 
build up their economy, one of which you have 

Mr. Poutson. You are running right*around the question, Mr. Niel- 
sen. Is it not true that if you did not have any of those projects up 
above that, this dam would silt up? Answer that, please. 

Mr. Nietsen. Why, of course. 

Mr. Poutson. Answer it without making a speech. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Of course. Yes,sir. May I add to that, please? 

Mr. Poutson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Niersen. If we do not build any more dams, Lake Mead will 
silt up ultimately, too. 

Mr. Poutson. How many years? 

Mr. Nievsen. I should judge 250 years. 

Mr. Poutson. How many years on this project would it take to silt 
up. Bridge Canyon ¢ 

Mr. Nretsey. Without further development upstream and without 
Coconino, I estimate 45 years. 

Mr. Poutson. That is your estimate? I think others have esti- 
mated it at still less than that. But say it is 45 years, and that if 
we are starting out on a project it is going to take us at least 8 years 
to build Bridge Canyon Dam; we are actually at the same time put- 
ting ourselves in a position where we have to authorize and construct 
additional dams above to protect this one. 

So the question that Mr. Crawford brought up, means that while 
this project is built to initially save that particular economy that you 
are talking of in the Phoenix area, this is just the start of the author- 
izations and of the projects that we are going to have to develop on 
the river to save that particular area that you are speaking about. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Nrexsen. I will apologize to Mr. Crawford if I did not answer 
his question the way I intended to. 

Mr. Poutson. Is that not true? 
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Mr. Nretsen. As to whether those per reservoirs will be buil 
— will be far greater questions of keeping Bridge Canyon free o 
silt. 

Mr. Povutson. But when you are starting yar Canyon, you are 
in effect starting the whole works up above. I asked you before why 
do you not put in the whole program so that we will know what we 
are doing at this particular time. 

I would like to ask you a question right now. When is this present 
emergency going to end ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. You are in a better position to judge that than I. 

Mr. Povtson. You are the man coming in here and recommending 
something, and you do not know when it is going toend? You are an 
engineer. You have all these facts. You are coming up with figures. 
You say this is going to cost somuch. You are telling us what we are 
going to do after this emergency ends. You say you are not going 
to construct the project during the emergency; you are not going to 
go ahead until it ends. 

Now, when is it going to end? That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. Nretsen. Are you talking about an emergency in central Ari- 
zona as to water supply ? 

Mr. Poutson. I am speaking of the national emergency we have 
right now, the so-called police action. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think you need another witness for that question. 

Mr. Poutson. That should enter into this picture, should it not? 

Mr. Nretsen. I assume the committee will consider that very fully. 

Mr. Povtson. All right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I have another question. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Coconino Dam is on the Little Colorado River? 

Mr. Nrevsen. It is. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And the siltage from the Little Codorado is much 
less than from the main Colorado; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. Percentagewise the Little Colorado River carries 
more silt than any other tributary. But its flow is much smaller, of 
course. We estimate that the Little Colorado River carries about 
22 percent of the total silts, sediments, which would reach the Bridge 
agg Dam site. There is a like amount comes out of the San Juan 

iver. 

Mr. Crawrorp. How far above Hoover Dam is Bridge Canyon? 

Mr. Nrevsen. One hundred and seventeen miles. It is immediately 
at the headwaters. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is by the river? Then this plan would call for 
the Coconino Dam, as a minimum, and the Bridge Canyon Dam, above 
the Hoover Dam. That would be the minimum / 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes, sir. In our original plan 

Mr. Crawrorp. And you might have to build some additional dams 
above those ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. If I can explain that a little more clearly: In our 
original plan we had Bluff Dam on the San Juan River intended to 
intercept silt. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Will you indicate that on the map ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Bluff Dam would be on this San Juan River, which 
is the second greatest producer of sediment in the Colorado River 
stream system. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. The Little Colorado produces what percentage? 

Mr. Nretsen. Twenty-two percent. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Those two? 

Mr. Nietsen. No. Little Colorado alone produces about 22 percent. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And San Juan? 

Mr. Nietsen. San Juan about the same amount. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Roughly about 44 percent of the silt that reaches 
Lake Mead comes from those two rivers ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is right. 

Now, we have Bluff Dam in our original plan. That is in the re 
basin of the Colorado River. The Senate removed Bluff Dam from 
our plan and in removing it expressed the opinion that Glen Canyon, 
which is just within Arizona, but in the upper basin, Glen Canyon 
must and will be built not to keep sediment out of Bridge Canyon, but 
to bolster the economy of the upper basin, to insure delivery of water 
to the lower basin under the Colorado River compact. That is the 
reason we have no further sediment control above Bridge Canyon. 

There is a report which will reach this committee in good time——it 
is in the Secretary’s office now—which extends to the building of 
Glen Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Will you impress upon our minds a little more for- 
cibly, the necessity of Coconino Dam, San Juan Dam, Bridge Canyon 
Dam, as related to the lift of the water down there at Parker Dam for 
the central Arizona project? 

Mr. Nretsen. Those are two—— 

Mr. Crawrorp. Lake Mead and Hoover Dam come in between. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is still necessary to go way back up the river and 
do certain things if you are going to have sufficient water at Parker 
Dam to use it in the central Arizona project; is that right? 

Mr. Nretsen. I do not believe I got the last question clearly. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Indicate Parker Dam. 

Mr. Nretsen. Parker Dam is here. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is where the lifting pumps will be established ? 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So as to have sufficient water at Parker Dam, it 
will be diverted to the central Arizona project over a long period of 
time, we must therefore go above Hoover Dam and Lake Mead to 
Bridge Canyon, Coconino Dam, and San Juan. 

Mr. Nretsen. No. I think I had better clarify that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Straighten that out. 

Mr. Nietsen. Bridge Canyon Dam—— 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Murdock says that there is a power element in- 
volved. 

Mr. Nretsen. Bridge Canyon Dam fits into this project for two pur- 
poses: one is that to pump water at Parker Dam requires about 1,- 
400,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And you are going to get those kilowatts from 
where? 

Mr. Nrexsen. We are going to get those kilowatt-hours from Bridge 
Canyon. ' 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is what I wanted to know. : 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Crawford, if you had finished, I wonder if it 
would be satisfactory to the committee if we would reverse the order 
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of asking questions. Ordinarily we alternate across the aisle and call 
first upon those with most seniority. We want to get as much infor- 
mation to the new members as possible. 

Without objection, then, we shall begin with new members. Mr. 
ha would you like to ask some questions to open this matter 
u 

Pr. Donovan. I would like to know specifically the building of 
how many dams are involved in this area for this project. 

Mr. Nretsen. Coconino, Bridge Canyon, Buttes, Charleston, and 
Hooker. 

Mr. Donovan. That is five. 

Mr. Nrevsen. And McDowell is six. 

Mr. Donovan. Not to mention these other auxiliary things that 
have to be built in the future ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Canals? 

Mr. Donovan. Other dams to prevent silting. 

Mr. Nietsen. I am not willing to accept the idea that these dams 
upstream, to which Mr. Poulson refers, are going to be built to keep 
silt out of Bridge Canyon. If that were our aaly purpose, we could 
not afford them. 

Those dams are economically justified and can contribute to the 
economy of the upper basin, which is a separate entity within the 
Colorado River Basin. We will inherit the advantages from those 
dams just as we inherit at Parker Dam the advantages which Lake 
Mead gives us. We are not willing to accept the idea that the upper 
basin is going to just drop its development. 

Mr. Asprnati. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

Mr. Asptnauu. Mr. Nielsen, will you explain to the committee the 
importance of Lee Ferry and how that enters into the jurisdictional] 
problems involved in these projects upstream and downstream ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Lee Ferry, as I mentioned, is the point on the river 
which splits the upper basin and the lower basin in the Colorado River 
Basin. Among other things in the Colorado River compact the 
upper basin is obligated to deliver to the lower basin in each succes- 
sive 10 years a total of 75,000,000 acre-feet. 

The upper basin has as well the right to develop 714 million acre- 
feet of consumptive use. It cannot take the water from the natural 
stream as it occurs, make it 714 million acre-feet of consumptive use, 
and at the same time deliver a metered amount of water amounting 
to 75,000,000 acre-feet in 10 years to the lower basin. 

They must have in the upper basin of the order of 23,000,000 acre- 
feet, as I remember, of storage, so that they may make their full use to 
— they are entitled, and as well meet their obligation to the lower 

asin, 

Glen Canyon Dam is the principal works which the upper basin 
proposes so that it may meet that obligation. Glen Canyon Dam 
would be immediately above Lee Ferry, 15 miles. 

Mr. Donovan. That is the—— 

Mr. Nrexsen. That is the dam for the upper basin which would be 
used by the upper basin to make its deliveries to the lower basin to meet 
its obligations to the lower basin, as well as to develop—I have not 
seen the last figure—I would judge about three-quarters of a million 
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kilowatts of energy for use in the upper basin for development within 
the upper basin. 

It is an upper basin project. We would like very much to have it in 
the lower basin. But it is an upper basin project. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. a Mr. Nielsen, is the Glen Canyon Dam site still in the 

roject 
: Mr. Nretsen. It is not in the central Arizona project. It is in a 
project called the Colorado River storage project which is being spon- 
sored by the upper basin States of the Colorado River. 

Mr. Bow. How about the Marble Canyon Dam? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is not in this project. 

Mr. Bow. As to Glen Canyon and Marble Canyon, is it contemplated 
that there are plans on construction of those projects now ? 

Mr. Nretsen. There will be a report which is sufficient for installa- 
tion of Glen Canyon before too long. Marble Canyon is in the very 
preliminary stages of investigation. 

Mr. Bow. Are they of importance to the central Arizona project? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Glen Canyon is more to the lower basin of the central 
Arizona project in that Glen Canyon, when built, will obviate the re- 
quirement for a sediment basin on the San Juan or the Colorado River. 

Mr. Bow. How about the Marble Canyon ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. Marble Canyon is not. It is a very small capacity, 
simply provides a power head for kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Bow. That is the only purpose of Marble Canyon Dam? 

Mr. Nriretsen. That would be the only purpose of Marble Canyon. 

Mr. Bow. A power project? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How much water is actually diverted from the Colorado 
into this central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Presently, none. 

Mr. Bow. If it is completed ? 

Mr. NIEtsEN. 1,200,000 acre-feet at the Colorado River. 

Mr. Bow. How much water do we deliver to Mexico under our treaty 
with them? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Nietsen. The treaty provides for deliveries of 114 million acre- 
feet a year. I think under certain circumstances it is up to 1,700,000, 
and under other circumstances I believe it goes back to 1,350,000. 

There are people who are experts on that treaty who might want to 
correct me. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McMullen, have you any questions? 

Mr. McMutzen. Mr. Nielsen, if I understand you, the Parker Dam 
pumps the water to a higher elevation ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Parker Dam is now built. That will provide a iake 
for the pumping. 

Mr. McMutten. That is where the pumps will be installed ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Very nearthe Parker Dam. 

Mr. McMotten. And the water flows by gravity through a canal? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMctten. How long is that canal going to be? 

Mr. Nretsen. About 235 miles. 

Mr. McMuten. It has to be constructed ? 

Mr. Nietsen, It has to be constructed. 
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Mr. McMoutzen. The recommendation that you have in your state- 
ment that the State of Arizona should enact certain legislation, has 
that been done? 

Mr. Nrevsen. As the chairman pointed out, there is a law control- 
ling the ground-water diversions. That is a new law. 

Mr. McMutten. Has it been enacted ? 

Mr. Nretsen. It has been enacted and has been in force I believe 
since the last legislature which is 2 years ago. 

The CHamman. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nielsen, are you acquainted with the President’s Commission on 
Water Resources Policy ? 

Mr. Nrersen. I know that there is that committee, and I have read 
their first report. 

Mr. Yorry. Have you read the last volume of their report, on the 
10 rivers of the United States? 

Mr. Nretsen. No; I have not seen that. 

Mr. Yorry. Have you any reason to question the impartiality of the 
members appointed by the President on that Commission ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I would have no reason, of course. 

Mr. Yorry. I would like to read to you just a portion of that report 
and ask you if you agree with it. It is on page 354 of volume No. 
2, entitled “Ten Rivers in America’s Future.” It says: 

In many places— 
speaking of the central Arizona project— 

In many places the acreage of lands needing supplemental water is much 


greater than new irrigation lands. Among these the central Arizona project 
is an important one. 

Tentative allocations indicate that the capital costs per acre of irrigated land 
on this project would be approximately $620. This per-acre cost is under the 
assumption that 640,000 acres of land will be benefited with supplemental water 
supply by the project. 

However, it has been estimated that approximately 467,000 acres of these 
640,000 could be irrigated with the present water supply in the area to be benefited. 
The additional equivalent acreage which would receive full water supply through 
the central Arizona project therefore is about 173,000. 

Calculated on this basis the costs of irrigation are about $2,200 per acre bene- 
fited. Costs of other supplemental water supplies on other projects generally 
are less, some being as low as $200 per acre on the basis of price levels in several 
different years between 1946 and 1949. 


Would you say that that is a factual statement? 

Mr. Nretsen. I would say that their mathematics are correct, but 
I would not agree with the thinking which goes into some of those 
statements. 

Mr. Yortry. Which thinking would you not agree with, Mr. Nielsen ? 

Mr. Nietsen. The thinking that you can segregate 240,000 acres 
of land in the Phoenix area, drop that from production, and retire 
those lands. You just cannot do that sort of thing in an established 
area. It is going to mean a curtailment, a leveling upon all water 
users in the area who will have to fallow more lands, will have to go 
to crops of lesser values. 

In general it means curtailment on most farmers, not upon a block 
of farmers representing a specific 240,000 acres. That is suggested 
by that statement. 
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Mr. Yorry. Your argument then is that they are incorrect in saying 
that the failure to pass this project would only result in the retirement 
of 173,000 acres. You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Niexsen. I thought it was 240,000. If it is 173,000, that is 
still my thought. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you familiar with the elements of cost that went 
into the figures that have been submitted of money needed, on a per 
acre basis, to complete this project and irrigate the land in the central 
Arizona project ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Of course—— 

Mr. Yorry. Do you know the formula that was used ¢ 

Mr. Nrietsen. We have submitted figures on the costs of the project. 
Are you referring to those? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes; I am familiar with our report, of course. 

Mr. Yorry. How much did you allocate to irrigation ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. I think if you are going to get into detailed questions 
on the report, you would best save those questions for Mr. Coe. But, 
as I remember, that was $403,000,000. 

Mr. Yorry. If you do not know the answers we will wait and ask 
Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think on matters of that detail you had better ask 
Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it your testimony that the only connection between 
the Bridge Canyon Dam and the central Arizona project is the gener- 
ation of power for the lift from Lake Havasu up to the main canal? 

Mr. Nietsen. That is the principal connection. There may be some 
correlative elements in there that I do not think of now. nat is the 
principal relationship; yes. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, if you had the power from another 
source to lift the water from Lake Havasu to the dam you would not 
need Bridge Canyon ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes; you would need Bridge Canyon to provide for 
financing this project. 

Mr. Yorry. To provide financing? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, the only two purposes of the Bridge 
Canyon Dam are to make it possible to finance the central Arizona 
project ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And to furnish the power? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. Those are in my statement. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you know whether or not in allocating the costs of 
the project the value of the one-third of the power from the Bridge 
Canyon Dam to be used for pumping was included as a cost of the 
central Arizona porject ? 

Mr. NIeLsen. Fou will have to define for me a little better the “value 
of the power.” 

Mr. Yorry. Was the actual dollars and cents value of the power if 
put to an alternative use, for instance, sold to some other area, was that 
value figured in as one of the costs of the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Nietsen. No. I don’t conceive it to be a cost. 

Mr. Yorty. That is right. I did not mean to start an argument. 
I just asked you if it was considered as a cost. 
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Mr. Nrevsen. May I say what we have done with the costs of irriga- 
tion and public energy? We have included in our costs of the project 
the costs of furnishing that energy for pumping, but as to that pump, 
ing-energy value in an alternative commercial market, that has not 
been set up as a cost of the project. 

Mr. Yorry. It is money that would be returned to the United States 
of that power were sold for some other purpose and not used to lift the 
water; 1s that not correct ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes. But it is well reasoned that every element of 
electrical energy which you might sell at a higher price becomes a 
loss to someone. Hoover energy, which is sold to the power users at 
Hoover at quite a low price could command in a competitive market 
a much higher price. Is that acost? Isthataloss? Is that what you 
are getting at? 

Mr. Yorry. No, You answered my question once but you do not 
seem to care to answer it unequivocally. All I wanted to know was: 
Was the value of one-third of the power from Bridge Canyon taken 
into account for the purpose of determining what the cost of the central 
Arizona project is? 

Mr. Nievsen. I asked you to define the value. Is that its value in a 
commercial market ? 

Mr. Yorry. Justa minute. Maybe I can make it more simple. How 
much of the power at Bridge Canyon Dam is to be used for the purpose 
of lifting the water from Lake Havasu to the canal ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. 1,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

Mr. Yorry. In the central Arizona project, is there to be any recom- 
pense to the Government for that power, any direct recompense? Is 
the Government to be paid for that amount of power used to lift that 
water ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. How? 

Mr. Nievsen. That is included in the operation and maintenance 
costs of the project, which we collect from the water users. 

Mr. Poutson. Mr. Yorty, will you yield ? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. Is it not true, Mr. Nielsen, that the water users can- 
not pay all the operation costs ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. No. 

Mr. Poutson. Do you mean to say they can pay all the costs? 

Mr. Nietsen. All the operations and maintenance costs was your. 
question. 

Mr. Povutson. I thought from the testimony before that they were 
unable to pay all these costs. Then can they pay anything on the 
repayment of the principal ? 

Mr. Nretsen. They pay some small part of the capital cost; yes. 

Mr. Poutson. How much ? 

Mr. Nreisen. I am going to have to ask Mr. Coe just how much 
that 1s. 

Mr. Cor. Slightly over a million dollars. 

Mr. Ener. Slightly over a million dollars? What was that # 

Mr. Nretsen. That is the repayment by the irrigation interests 
on the capital costs of that part of the project cost allocated to irriga- 
tion. ; 

Mr. Povtson. That is the total payment? 
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Mr. Nietsen. That is the total payment. 

Mr. Poutson. What is the amount the irrigation features of the 
project will cost, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. The whole project cost ? 

Mr. Poutson. No; the irrigation features. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is $403,000,000. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Nielson, you probably had more opportunity to 
digest this material on this project than we have by far, because our 
time has been very short. Are you familiar with the letter from the 
Federal Power Commission which stated in commenting on this proj- 
ect that in figuring the costs your Bureau had failed to allow that 
the one-third power from Bridge Canyon was an element of cost that 
should have been included because that power would be available for 
alternative uses, namely, sale, if it were not dedicated to the raising 
of this water from Lake Havasu ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. I cannot say that I remember that from the Federal 
Power Commission’s letter; no. 

Mr. Yorry. In figuring your allocations in order to determine 
whether this project is economically feasible or not, was any of the 
capital cost of the creation of Lake Havasu included ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. No. 

Mr. Yorry. Who is bearing the cost of the ultimate repayment of 
the cost of Parker Dam and Lake Havasu ? 

Mr. Nretsen. The cost of Parker Dam was provided by the metro- 
politan water districts so that they might create a bay for pumping 
to their aqueducts. 

Mr. Yorry. That is the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. I cannot stop at that point on the 
answer, however. The United States has reserved to it the right to 
use Lake Havasu for any other purposes. 

Mr. Yorry. But without cost to the Government? 

Mr. Nretsen, There is no mention of cost in the contract. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there any question that the total cost of Parker Dam 
which created Lake Havasu is being borne by the Metropolitan Water 
District ? 

Mr. Nietsen. I do not think so. 

Mr. Yorry. Was any of that cost which southern California invested 
in the project allocated as one of the costs of the central Arizona 
preset 

Mr. Nrexsen. No. 

Mr. Yorry. There is one other point I want to ask you about, Mr. 
Nielsen. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Yorty, will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Nielsen, have you an estimated cost, total cost 
of Bridge Canyon, and an estimated cost which applies to power, and 
the production of kilowatt-hours on an annual basis at Bridge Canyon? 
Do you have those figures ? 

Mr. Nrersen. Mr. Coe will give them to you. I can get them for 
you now. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I want to ask, as to the cost of Bridge Canyon, 
what portion of that cost is allocated to power and what is the produc- 
tion of power by that. 
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Mr. Cor. The cost of Bridge Canyon Dam Reservoir is $224,600,000, 
of which $147,927,000 is allocated to power. The cost of the Bri 
Canyon power plant, which would be constructed with the dam, 1s 
$92,219,000, of which $68,652,000 are allocated to power. 

Mr. CrawForp. In this formula which Mr. Yorty was talking about, 
in setting up your costs of the production of electric power to which 
you will apply the revenues that yqu are going to collect from the sale 
of power, do you use the $68,000,000 for that purpose / 

Mr. Nietsen. We have allocated to power a certain portion of the 
cost of the dam—this is to commercial power 

Mr. Crawrorp. This will simplify it. Will Mr. Coe submit the 
set of figures dealing with this question Mr. Yorty raised ! 

Mr. Nretson. On the allocation of costs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will leave it at that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Is your Bureau still considering the alternative pro- 
posal to build a tunnel from Bridge Canyon so as to supply water for 
this project without the necessity of the lift from the Lake Havasu? 

Mr. Nrewsen. No; we are not. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you familiar with the fact that the President’s 
Water Policy Commission said, and I quote (vol. 2, p. 413) : 

It is possible that this problem could be resolved by the use of a different 
project design. In addition to plans for the proposed pumping project here 
discussed, the Bureau of Reclamation has alternative plans which included 
diversion of water from above Bridge Canyon Dam through a tunnel to Central 
Arizona. 

ana is a little more which I will not read unless you want me to. 
says: 

Satisfactory information is not available at this time to permit a sound judg- 
ment as to the use of power for pumping, and the alternative projects. 

Are you willing to say that the President’s Committee is incorrect 
in feeling that the alternative proposal is worthy of further study 
and that information may not be available now upon which to base 
a sound judgment ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. They are incorrect as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Yorry. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. The volume quoted from is not yet at hand. I 
want to refer to it again. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarron. I did not get the percentage of the river that was 
diverted to the pumping stations on the normal flow. 

Mr. Nietson. I should say that the flow at Parker Dam would be 
of the order of about 914 million acre-feet a year. We would divert 
1,200,000 of that at Parker Dam. 

Mr. Wuarron. In percentage? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That would be one and a half parts of 9, which would 
be about 16 or 17 percent. 

Mr. Wuarron. And on the small map in the testimony ef Mr. 
Coe, pumping plants 1, 2, 3, and 4, I presume that is the original 
station. Then what looks like 100 or 150 miles of the aqueduct seems 
to be the McDowell pumping plant. Is that a part of this proposal ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. That plant would pump during the off-peak 
periods of irrigation delivery, during the winter months when de- 
mands on the canal are not so great. We would have to store that 
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water in terminal storage at McDowell Dam. We would pump into 
McDowell Dam and reservoir. The water coming out of Me owell 
would go into a power plant and the Salt River water would go 
through the McDowell power plant. 

Mr. Wuarton. McDowell is used all the time in this winter propo- 
sition ? 

Mr. Nretsen. It stores winter water. But Salt River water comes 
down through it continuously. 

Mr. Wuarton. Thank you. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Aspinall, I wonder if we had better proceed 
with the new members over here. 

Mr. Asprnati. Proceed. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. How many acres are in this project? I came in 
late. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think the figure is 672,000 acres. 

Mr. Harrison. How many different ownerships does that 672,000 
acres have at the present time? 

Mr. Niexsen. I would not know that. 

Mr. Harrison. You made no investigation of that? 

Mr. Nretsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. In the Bureau of Reclamation report you will find 
in substance that 425 individuals own 50 percent of the land which 
could come within this project. So this is a wealthy man’s project 
instead of a help to the poor common man. 

The Cuairman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harrison. Certainly. 

The Cuatrrman. That, of course, should be marked for further 
reference. We will have witnesses here who will give the whole 
detailed matter. It is true that some of this land is held in large own- 
ership, but that land is presently outside of any reclamation district. 

Mr. Nrievsen. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. We would like to incorporate it in this district, 
but when we do it will be within the reclamation law which has the 
160-acre limitation. As to that part in large holdings we are talking 
now about, as of dry-land farming, you might say, such as in eastern 
Washington where millions of acres in large ownership were brought 
under a district with proper provisions against speculation, it would 
be the same in Arizona. 

Mr. Poutson. Will the chairman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison has the floor. 

Mr. Poutson. If you would yield, I would like to ask the chairman 
then if these large holdings outside of this area, are in a position 
from which they could pump water from the area served by the 
project / 

The Cuarrman. I am told they could not, unless it be on an Indian 
reservation. All of that, I think, will be brought out by later 
witnesses. 

Mr. Poutson. Could they? You know that territory well enough. 
Is it not true that they could? 

The CHarrMan. It is my understanding that they cannot, but that 
will be fully developed by witnesses who will follow. 
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Mr. Enote. With reference to the inquiry by Mr. Harrison, I would 
like to refer the gentleman to page 194 of House Document 136. 1 
think everybody should have a copy of this House Document 136. 
It is a document Toners on this project. é 

At page 194 you will find table B-5, which gives the present 
water supply per acre. Then it gives the total amount of acreage, 
being the “present average” for 1940-44, and the irrigable acreage 
in totals, a the final figure. 

I call this to the attention of Mr. Harrison. Do you have the 
document before you now ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. Page 194. 

Mr. Harrison. That is not quite answering my question. I did not 
ask the total cost or per acre cost of irrigation. I want to know the 
total number of people who own this 672,000 acres of land. 

Mr. Enaur. I beg your pardon. I thought you were interested in 
the total acreage. The ultimate acreage for retirement in the central 
Arizona project is 152,520. 

Mr. Harrison. I might say in answer to your question that I would 
hate to have that burden of what they said per acre. I am familiar 
with irrigating myself. 

Mr. Nielsen, I gather from your answer that your department 
makes no investigation whatsoever as to the ownership of lands within 
pow irrigation reclamation project; is that right? 

r. Nrevsen. Oh, no. We ordinarily determine the acreages under 
the number of ownerships. I think we can dig it out for you. 

Mr. Harrison. Did demand fer this particular project come from 
those particular individuals who own that esabietdlen land, or did it 
come from some outside source ? 

Mr. Nrevren. This came from the State of Arizona. 

Mr. Harrison. But it did not come directly from those people who 
own that individual land; is that right? 

Mr. Nietsen. I do not know the sources from which it came to the 
State of Arizona. 

Mr. Harrison. In other words, your department is proceeding 
without knowing where the demand came from. 

Mr. Nretsen. We know the demand came from the State of Arizona, 
which has been investigating this for many years. 

Mr. Harrison. You do not know whether the demand in this par- 
ticular area where these particular individuals who own this land 
pe y want it themselves or not. Your demand came from the 

tate 

Mr. Nrewsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Aandahl? 

Mr. Aanpaut. Mr. Nielsen, you made the statement that the aver- 
age flow of the river at Parker Dam would be about 914 million acre- 

eet. 

Mr. Niexsen. That is about my guess. 

Mr. Aanpanu. How much of that flow is necessary for presently 
established uses, there or below? How much water does it have 
that might be diverted to the central Arizona project? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is ‘difficult to answer because the water wasting 
to the Gulf of Mexico now, unused, or let us say reaching the Mexican 
border, is of the order of about 7,000,000 acre-feet a year. 
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That water is presently unused, but not unclaimed, mind you. All 
of it is presently claimed, and more. 

Mr. Semethe All of it is claimed and more? 

Mr. Nrexsen. Yes. 

Mr. Aanpant. What relationship do those claims bear to the claim 
that might be established for the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Nievsen. The conflicting claims of Arizona and California rise 
to that expression “and more” that I put in there. 

Mr. Poutson. Would the Governor yield? 

Mr. Aanpauu. Yes. I am interested in that particular question. 

Mr. Povutson. Is it not true, Mr. Nielsen, that of that amount which 
is flowing down, a great portion of that belongs to the upper basin 4 

In other words, it is water which the upper basin has not utilized 
as yet. Therefore the lower basin cannot plan projects to use a 
water supply which the upper basin can take away from it in the 
future; is that not true? 

Mr. Nreusen. I had hoped that I had emphasized that point. 

Mr. Povtson. But, when you said seven million are going to 
waste, I think in fairness you should have stated that a great por- 
tion of that water does not belong to the lower basin but definitely 
belongs to the upper basin. 

Mr. Nretsen. You have stated it now. 

Mr. Aanpanu. To give the full answer to my question I would like 
a measure of the claims of the various interests, both upstream and 
downstream, to the water that is going through the Colorado River. 

Mr. Nietsen. We can say that 714 million acre-feet to which the 
upper basin is entitled under the compact is definitely claimed. I 
think that the conflicting claims of California and Arizona add up to 
1,000,000 acre-feet more than is there available to the lower basin 
in the Colorado River. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Aanpant. That helps. 

Now then, of these conflicting claims there is a sizable amount that 
is not in use at the present time. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is correct. 

Mr. Aanpaun. How much is there available that is not in use at 
the present time that does not belong to the upper basin ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I would rather put that down on paper and estimate 
it. I would judge that we have presently about 5,000,000 acre-feet 
flowing out of the upper basin to which the upper basin is entitled. 

In other words, we are getting 5,000,000 acre-feet more of delivery 
from the upper basin than the lower basin can depend upon. That is 
just a rough figure. 

If I will not be held to the answer, possibly 2,000,000 acre-feet in 
the lower basin are not presently used, but I would rather work that 
out and give you a better statement on it. 

Whenever we get to talking about water in the lower river, we 
get into trouble with the engineers. 

Mr. Aanpant. I was wondering how much water we had to go on 
there in new projects that might be authorized ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I think California will have a lot to say about that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Nielsen, question has been raised about the dis- 
tance the water is carried by aquaduct or ditch, and also the question 
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about the distance it is being raised. Are the figures in this project 
outside of reason, or do we have other projects where like distances 
or distances even greater than these figures given here are true ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. I cannot think offhand of an irrigation aqueduct 
longer than this one. Los Angeles City aqueduct is comparable. 
Our works in the Central Valley of California are very considerable. 
I do not recall those mileages. ‘The project is extraordinary; yes. 

Mr. Asprnaui. The distance is 900-plus feet for the raising of the 
water from the Colorado River to the Arizona Mesa, All other things 
being feasible, is that something outside of reason ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. We think the values are there. It is the alternative. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The values are there? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatu. It is not impossible to raise the water economically as 
far as the lift is concerned ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Not in terms of the results at the other end of the line; 
no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Asprtnati. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Are there any other pump lifts in the Pacific 
core as great or greater than the 985-foot lift included in this 
vill ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. I think the lift included in the metropolitan water 
district is about the same. 

The Cuaran. I am sure it is almost twice as great. Would you 
supply the exact lift for the record in both cases ¢ 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes, I can do that. 

Mr. Poutson. Would the gentleman vield ? 

The CuairmMan. I am not quite through yet. 

Following the question asked, what is the length of the aqueduct 
to the Granite Reef diversion dam ¢ 

Mr. Nre.sen. 235 miles, roughly. 

The Caiman. Is that as great or greater than some of the other 
aqueducts in the Pacific Southwest ? 

Mr. Nirtsen. That is about the same as the metropolitan water 
district aqueduct. 

The CuHairman. The metropolitan aqueduct is much longer. I 
would be glad to have the exact figures on that. 

Mr. Nievsen. I would be glad to give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Pouison. Would the chairman yield? 

_ Speaking about comparing the Central Arizona with that of the 
Metropolitan Water District aqueduct, is it not true though that 
California paid for her project and did not ask the Government to 
pay for it, as Arizona is doing in this case? 

r. Nretsen. Answering your question as accurately as I can, I 
think that California got credit from the RFC and built that aqueduct 
and is paying. 

Mr. Povutson. And is paying it off? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Asprnatt. I have the time. 

Mr. Enete. I beg your pardon. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Asprnatu. Yes. ; 
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Mr. Enate. I think the essentials are this: That the water for 
Arizona is to be sold for $4.50 an acre-foot on the canal side, or $4.75 
a foot maximum, whereas at the end of the aqueduct built by the 
Metropolitan Water District to Los Angeles, they paiy as much as 
$40 an acre-foot because it is industrial water and also water for 
human consumption. 

In other words, if the people of Arizona would pay the same price 
as the people of Los Angeles are paying for their water, I am per- 
fectly correct that economically the project would come out right. 
But when you have to figure your payment for water at $4.50 and 
$4.75 an acre-foot you get an entirely different conclusion. 

Mr. Nietsen. I thought I was responding to questions of physical 
size as to pump lift and lengths. 

Mr. Enete. But the implication is often drawn from the fact that 
because Los Angeles built a great aqueduct and piped its water a 
great distance, this project therefore must be economically feasible 
for that reason. It is not. 

The CuHatrman. Will the gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. Asprnau. Certainly. 

The Cuatrman. We have before us an engineer and it probably is 
logical to ask him some of the questions we are asking him. Now is 
a good time to get them in the record. There are a good many things 
going into this record by implication that are not clear and we have 
a chance to make them clear. 

I am asking this question now, not in terms of dollars and cents, 
which is the ordinary medium of explaining cost. What is the com- 
parative cost in labor and material of the metropolitan aqueduct as 
compared with the proposed Arizona aqueduct? You cannot answer 
that ? 

Mr. Nrievsen. No, sir. We could relate the two estimates in terms 
of cost indexes and get them back to a common ground of cost, if that 
would help. 

The Cuatrman. Perhaps that will have to do, but the other is what 
I would like to know. I would like to know how much human labor 
and time and valuable material went into the construction of one as 
compared with the construction of the other. Which do you think 
cost more in that sense ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I would rather relate it to the comparative costs and 
have those reflect labor and materials, but put them on a common basis 
of cost. That we can do for you. I cannot answer it categorically. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Nretsen. We will get it for you. 

(The information requested is to be furnished for the record.) 

Mr. Poutson. At the time that he provides that for the record I 
would like to have him explain it for us because since you are speaking 
of things going into the record I would like to know what is going in 
the record, too, and have a chance to refute it. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. There is another thing going into 
the record here by implication, and that is that the diversion into 
California is high-cost, but high-value water. How much of the 
water being diverted into California is going through the metropoli- 
tan aqueduct, compared to its intended capacity, fractionally or per- 
centagewise, during the years of its use? 
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Mr. Niersen. I have to draw on my memory. California’s use, I 
should judge, would approach 334 million acre-feet, and the diversions 
to the metropolitan water district I would judge would be of the order 
of 100,000 to 150,000 acre-feet. 

The Cuarrman. A pretty small fraction of the total diversion into 
California, then ¢ 

Mr. Nrersen. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Last year I computed it less than 7 percent of its 
rated capacity. That is one thing i wanted to get stated. When we 
talk about California paying for her magnificent aqueduct, the metro- 
politan aqueduct, which she did—and I take off my hat to it as an 
engineering proposition but not as a financial success—I recognize 
the we that somebody in California is paying for the metropolitan 
aqueduct. 

oo that same thing apply to the other diversion, the All-American 
Canal, which was expensive, and which diverted more water ? 

Mr. Nrersen. That someone is paying for it 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Nretsen. Of course, we have a repayment contract for Imperial 
Dam and the All-American Canal. But there has not been any pay- 
ment on those capital costs as yet. 

The Cuatrman. In 1938 I saw the Secretary of the Interior open 
the gates of Imperial Dam and they began using the All-American 
Canal. Do you mean to tell me that they have not paid for it or begun 
to pay for it after at least 10 years of use? 

Mr. Nretsen. We have not been paid for the capital costs as yet. 
We are negotiating toward that end. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, there is more water being diverted 
in California that is not being paid for currently than is being paid 
for currently ; is that true / 

Mr. Nietsen. Well, if you are talking about returns to the United 
States, that is true. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. Bosong. I do not wish to become frightened in the first day 
of the hearing. For that reason I am especially glad that Congress- 
man Aspinall asked those questions. ‘Those facts, I remember, a few 
years ago frightened me. uch was said about the height to which 
the water was to be pumped and the length of the aqueduct and the 
terrific cost. 

It is probably unfortunate that we are building or contemplating 
the building of projects such as this in these high-priced times. So I 
want to ask Mr. Nielsen if you know what the Hoover Dam—which 
I understand was built solely for the benefit of California with the 
Colorado River water—would cost today, and what would it have cost 
to build the project which we have before us today back in the days 
that the Hoover Dam was built? 

Mr. Nrexsen. May I get that information for you? I do not have 
those figures at hand. 

Mrs. Bosonr. I would like to have that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


CoMPARATIVE CosTs OF THE Hoover DAM AND POWER PLANT AND OF THE CENTRAL 
ARIZONA PROJECT 


Hoover Dam and power plant represent a Federal investment of about $165,- 
000,000. If the Central Arizona project had been built concurrently, we esti- 
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mate that it would have cost $348,000,000. Conversely, our estimate of the cost 
of the Central Arizona project at 1951 prices is $788,000,000. Hoover Dam and 
power plant, if built today, would cost, we estimate, $373,000,000. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Nielsen, one other question: Do you know 
whether or not the upper basin group asked that the Bluff Dam on 
the San Juan, and the Glen Canyon Dam on the main stem of the Colo- 
rado, be taken out of any consideration of this bill; was it their re- 
quest that that be done? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is my understanding. I was not in the com- 
mittee at the time. It is my understanding they did want it com- 
pletely divorced. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. In other words, the Colorado compact, and all other 
agreements made in conformity therewith, do decide the jurisdiction as 
far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And the point of division is at least fair, from the 
point of division of Lee Ferry, and all projects above Lee Ferry and 
all advantages arising therefrom belong to the upper basin along the 
river; is that correct? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Morris. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Asprnaun. Certainly. 

Mr. Morris. You mentioned the fact that something like 9,000,000 
acre-feet are going to waste into Mexico. 

Mr, Niersen. I believe about 7,000,000. 

Mr. Morris. That is over and above our treaty obligations? 

Mr. Nievsen. That is delivery to Mexico. I said about that 
amount—about 7,000,000 acre-feet, as I remember, reaches the 
Mexican boundary. 

Mr. Morris. But we are under obligation to deliver, I believe you 
said—— 

Mr. Nretsen. One and a half million aere-feet. 

Mr. Morris. So it would be the difference between that and the 
seven million that is going to waste or not being used ? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Morrts. Of the Colorado River waters, regardless of who is 
diverting it, whether the State or Federal Government or how it 
might be diverted, how much water of the Colorado River is now being 
diverted into California? 

Mr. Nretsen. My guess a minute ago was somewhere between 314 
and 334 million acre-feet. I can get that for you. 

Mr. Morris. That is just approximate. I think that is correct. 

Now, how much is being diverted to Arizona ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. From the Colorado River? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Nretsen. There is a small diversion at the Colorado River In- 
dian Reservation, some 12,000 acres which probably would take about 
72,000 acre-feet, roughly. We have in the Yuma area about 56,000 
acres which would account for perhaps another 300,000 or 400,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. Morris. Altogether about 400,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Somewhere around 400,000 acre-feet diverted. That 
is gross diversion, at a guess, 
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Mr. Morris. Let us get that straight. About 400,000 one place and 
70,000 in another; is that correct? I want to get those figures at 
least approximately correct. 

Mr. Nretsen. I would guess about 70,000 here, and 300,000 here, for 
a total of about 400,000 acre-feet out of the Colorado. 

Mr. Morris. Is that all the water being diverted from the Colorado 
River to Arizona? 

Mr. Nretsen. I should have mentioned some 15,000 acres in the 
north and south Gila Valleys which would account for another 100,000 
acre-feet, making about a half-million acre-feet. 

Mr. Morris. How much of the river itself is in California? 

Mr. Niersen. The river forms the boundary between California 
and Arizona from this point of Nevada down | indicating] and there 
is no tributary of the Colorado River Which enters the Colorado 
River. The Colorado has no tributaries entering from California. 
It has just this watershed. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, California, as I understand it, forms no 
watershed for the river ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. Essentially not. 

Mr. Morris. Does Arizona / 

Mr. Nretsen. Essentially all of Arizona is within the Colorado River 
Basin, which includes the Gila River Basin. 

Mr. Morris. One other question on that particular point: I take it 
that a great portion of the contribution is made by the upper basin to 
the Colorado; is that right ? 

Mr. Nretsen, Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And a contribution, a large contribution, would you 
— being made by the State of Arizona ? 

Mr. Nretsen. The major tributaries are the Little Colorado River 
and the Gila River. 

Mr. Morris. Are they in Arizona? 

Mr. Nretsen. They are both in Arizona; yes. I hesitated on your 
uestion because I wanted to answer it as specifically as I could. The 
ow of the Gila River at its virgin state we estimate at a little better 

than a million acre-feet. The Little Colorado I would not want to 
guess at. 

The total virgin flow of the Colorado River at its international 
boundary was of the order of 1714 million acre-feet. That would give 
you an index, the best one that I can think of offhand. 

Mr. Morris. That is all. 

Mr. Aspinaty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Nielsen a couple 
of questions with respect to his statement and other things which we 
have been discussing for some time. One is that if this project is not 
completed, or authorized, the State of Arizona would be very adversely 
affected. 

Your statement, about the second paragraph, says: - 

Briefly, we have been convinced that the irrigation farming economy of the 
area centering in Phoenix cannot permanently depend upon “mining” of its 
underwater resources. That economy must shrink * * *. 

T would like a little more information on that. There are some 
600,000 acres under this project. The water resources board says that 
this project if not put through might mean the dropping of 173.000 
acres. 
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In other words, there is enough water to irrigate about 400,000 acres, 
plus; isthat right? Now? 

Mr. Nretsen. For full irrigation; yes. 

Mr. Reean. I would like to ask you further: How much land has 
been put into cultivation in the immediate vicinity, or contiguous area, 
or the central Arizona area, in the last 6 years from public wells? 

Mr. Nietsen. I do not have that figure immediately at hand. 

Mr. Reean. Is it considerable ? 

Mr. Nievsen. We looked that up for the last hearings. I do not 
remember it. 

Mr. Enate. It appears in table C+ and on page C-21 of the appen- 
dix of the Bureau of Reclamation report. For the information of the 
gentleman, the increase in irrigation was 70,000 acres between 1940 
and 1946. , 

Mr. Recan. I would like to get the figures since 1946, because my 
understanding is that a considerable amount of land went into culti- 
vation since 1946 from pump wells. I have a sort of kindred feeling 
of sympathy for Arizona. [I live in a dry area part of the country 
myself. I want them to have the water to which they are entitled. 

Also, I have the responsibility of the taxpayers for this project. 
With that I am very much concerned. In the Pecos Valley of Texas, 
with which I am very directly interested, we, after many years of 
trying induce dthe Government to put up about $214 million to put in 
a dam at 4 percent interest, which is being paid off, to irrigate some 
45,000 or 50,000 acres of land and to generate electricity from which 
they ulso have a revenue income. 

In the last 4 years they have been putting in additional land for 
pump wells in the same fashion. The water engineers estimate there 
is enough water there to take care of 25,000 acres. But in their ambi- 
tion to get under the price control of cotton and so forth they put 
about 60,000 acres under cultivation, or more than double the amount 
of water estimated to be available. 

If they have done that in the Phoenix area and put much more 
land under cultivation through underground mining, which I gather 
is pumping the water from the underground resource, then in that 
theory we in the Pecos Valley should pipe water in to take care of 
land which has been put in wiles excessive cultivation through drilling 
wells. 

Is that the situation that we have there? Have they put more land 
in cultivation than the water supply would take care of ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. From your figures they have. I know nothing of the 
situation. 

Mr. Reean. Do you see anything wrong with those figures? 

Mr. Nretsen. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Reean. I would like to get the figures. 

Mr. Nietsen. You gave me certain figures. From those figures I 
assume they are proceeding to mine in the Pecos Valley 

Mr. Reean. Forget about Pecos Valley. If they have put consid- 
erably more land in cultivation through the pumping of wells in the 
Phoenix area, more than for what water is available, which in turn 
is using up all the available supply, is not that in addition to the 
normal need ? 
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Phoenix has become quite a city with the water that is available. 
What I am asking is are we going to try to augment the supply of 
water to take care of land that has been put in cultivation for which 
there was no water available. 

I am getting at the strength of their economy. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is exactly what they are doing. They build up 
an agricultural economy there on the basis of an overdraft upon the 
ground water resources. They are mining their water in the sense 
that water is not being at te 3 

Mr. Eneve. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Eneuez. Table 2 of the Bureau’s report shows that of the land 
irrigated between 1940 and 1944 in this area, cotton was 213,564 acres, 
or 3¢ percent of the irrigated land area. The Arizona Republic, which 
is the Phoenix paper, under date of July 13, 1949, reports that for the 
year, 1949, the cotton acreage in central Arizona project amounts to 
308,000 acres. 

In other words, an increase of from 213,000 to 308,000 acres. The 
paper points out—this is the paper of Phoenix reporting—the paper 
points out that one of the reasons for the large increase in acreage is 
the Federal Government’s support price of 31 cents per pound, and 
another is to establish acreage quotas in anticipation of future acreage 
limitations. 

The gentleman has high authority for his assumptions. 

Mr. Povtson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Reean. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Povutson. You mentioned that the Pecos project would cost 
two and a half million dollars? This project? 

Mr. Reoan. I was referring to the dam in the Pecos area. 

Mr. Poutson. $214 million. But this bill before us would cost 
$788,000,000. And today I called the Legislative Reference Service. 
The Engineering News Record index figure on construction costs in 
1947—was 441.13; in January 1951 it is 530.7, a difference of 89.6, 
which means roughly 20 percent. 

So since the time the Bureau put its report in and since the time 
it was first advocating this bill, its cost has increased $146,000,000 
according to index figures. 

Of course, we are talking about $880,000, and you mention $214 
million. That in itself is quite significant. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Reean. May I be excused, Mr. Chairman? I yield all of my 
time. I have an important call. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Jenison ? 

Mr. Jenison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will pass at this time. 
I will wait until other witnesses come before us. 

Mr. Poutson. I have a question. 

The Cuatrman. We have only a few minutes. Mr. Engle has not 
been given an opportunity. 

Mr. Poutson. I have not finished my time yet. 

Mr. Saytor. We are not through with the witness by any manner 
of means. 

Mr. Enate. I have only a couple of questions. 

Referring to the effect of the failure to put this project into effect 
on Arizona’s economy, I notice that thea ssumption is if it is not done 
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something disastrous will happen to Arizona. I notice, according to 
tables C-4 and C-7 of the appendix of the Bureau of Reclamation re- 
port, the population of Maricopa County, which includes the area 
around Phoenix, and a large part of the project, increased 48 percent. 

The increase of irrigated land was 8 percent. The growth of tourist 
business, according to table C-15, at page C-40 of the appendix, the 
increase of tourist business from 1940 to 1946 was 60 percent. 

The growth of industrial plants, and that is shown in table C-12, 
page C-38, of the appendix, shows an increase of 152 industrial plants 
to 363 industrial plants. 

The amount of gross industrial production, as shown by table C—14 
at page C40 of the appendix, indicates that the industrial production 
of Arizona between 1940 and 1946 increased from 111,660,000 to 321,- 
000,000, which is an increase of 190 percent. 

The population increase of Pima County, which is the other one 
involved in this project was 100 percent. 

Here is a summary of the true values of the particular area in- 
volved—the agricultural values—and these appear on page C-—41 of 
the appendix. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that that appendix would be made avail- 
able. It is an important document. There is one here some place. 
Tt contains the statistical data on which the economic feasibility of 
this project is predicated. It shows the agricultural values as $99,- 
000,000 plus—just summarizing—the industrial values as $205,000,000, 
and the public service property values as $278,000,000, for a total of 
$582,000,000. 

The agricultural values—these are true values—represent only 17 
percent of the total value shown for both counties. 

I call your attention to the fact that the initial cost of this project, 
based on July 1947 figures, is $708.000,000, which is 30 percent more 
than the true valuation of all the agriculture, all the industry, and all 
the public service values in central Arizona. 

What I want to ask the gentleman is this: In view of those facts, 
developed from the appendices of the Bureau of Reclamation report 
itself, how can the gentleman conclude that the economy of Arizona 
will collapse without the project, when the agriculture of central 
Arizona only supplies 17 percent of the total value shown for both 
of these counties, which embrace the greater part of the project area, 
especially in view of the fact that between 1940 and 1946 the industrial 
operations in Arizona have increased as much as 190 percent? 

Mr. Nretsen. I can only answer as to the economic, the agricultural, 
part of the area. 

Mr. Enetr. Has the gentleman any doubt that the industrial and 
= business of Arizona will continue to expand as it has in the 

ast ¢ 
, Mr. Nrersen. I think you have witnesses who are much more com- 
petent in the field of general economy than I am. 

Mr. Ener. We are not facing an absolute collapse in this area if 
this project is not built. They have not had the project water since 
1940 and all of this growth has occurred. I do not see how you can 
arrive at the assumption that this area is going completely to collapse. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 
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Mr. Donovan. Have you an estimate of how many years it will 
take, as —- are at the present time, to exhaust the underground 
water supply ‘ 

Mr. Nrevsen. No; we cannot answer that. 

Mr. Donovan. That is a limited supply! 

Mr. Nietsen. That is a limited supply. 

Mr. Donovan. It is a reservoir that can be exhausted? 

Mr. Nrevsen. We do not know how deep it is. That is, at what 
noint of the farmer’s own economy will he cease pumping, refuse to 
ower his pumps further. We do not know. It depends upon 
prices—— 

Mr. Donovan. Let me put it this way: All underground water 
— in that part of our continent are definitely fixed, are they not # 

r. Nrevsen. Pretty well limited; yes. 

Mr. Donovan. And they are all subject to exhaustion ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. In some areas you have made estimates as to when 
the supply will be exhausted; is that correct? 

Mr. Nrevsen. I think there have been estimates made as to when 
the point of uneconomical pumping will be reached. 

Mr. Donovan. Has any such estimate been made in the area around 
Phoenix? 

Mr. Nrevsen. I am not aware of any. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it possible to get such an estimate for this com- 


mittee ? 


Mr. Nietsen. You cannot set a definite time on it because we know 
that lands are presently going out of production because of the deficit 
of water; in other areas they are actually pumping more water. 

Mr. Donovan. Is there a definite time in the future, assuming that 
the drawing of the present rate of exhaustion keeps up, when that 
underground water supply will be exhausted in the Phoenix area ? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. You cannot say it that way. 

Mr. Donovan. How would you say it? 

Mr. Nretsen. All you can say is that as time goes on individual farms 
will drop out of competition for that ground water. A man cannot 
afford to lower his pump more; he cannot meet the power bills because 
his water table is so much lower than a man’s on the other side of the 
valley, or a man under gravity water. So he drops out. 

It is rather an insidious process by which a man holds on just as 
Jong as he can and then to out of the competition for that ground 
water. Some person with a long backing and the willingness to gamble 
muay stay with it a lot longer than will an individual who decides he is 
going to make some money this year, next year, and get out. 

Mr. Donovan. Would you say that if some other supply of water for 
that area around Phoenix is not provided either now or at sometime in 
the indefinite future, farming in that vicinity, or agriculture, will just 
have to go out of existence because of the exhaustion of the under- 
ground supply? 

Mr. Nrevsen. My guess.is that the land will drop out until the water 
table gets to the point where it is more or less stable or recovers. Then 
perhaps some new enterprisers will come in and start the process over 
again. 

You do not have a definite point at which everyone drops out. You 
give up, the ground-water table recovers, new people come in and take 
a whirl at it, and we are right back at the same point. 
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The CuarMan. We have now reached the hour of 12. The House 
is in session. I want to compliment the new members of the committee 
on the penetrating questions asked. Mr. Donovan has just asked some 
very penetrating questions. I felt, Mr. Yorty, that you ought to be 
complimented. If you have made that progress that you showed by 
only a few hours’ handling of the hearing, what could you do if you 
had spent 30 years on it as I have done. 

Mr. Yorry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We will have at our next session Mr. Coe, represent- 
ing the Bureau of Reclamation. 

nd you will hold yourself in readiness to return, Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. Engle will be recognized to start off tomorrow with you, Mr. 
Nielsen. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Wednesday, February 28, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Murdock, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

We would like to change the order just a little bit this morning in 
order that one of our witnesses may get away. We have thus far 
heard Mr. Neilsen from the Department. We have asked him to stand 
by for further questioning. We also have from the Department Mr. 

, who will follow with the departmental presentation. 

I would like to call one of the other witnesses now, hear him briefly, 
that he may get away, and ask permission that his statement, which 
will be furnished us, may be placed in the record at the proper point, 
after the reclamation witnesses’ testimony has been given. 

The witness to whom I refer is Henry B. Sargent, president of the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., one of the largest utilities in 
our area. Mr. Sargent tells me that he should be in Phoenix to- 
morrow; in fact, that it is imperative for business reasons that he 
be there tomorrow, and yet I would like more from him than a state- 
ment for the record. I would like to have Mr. Sargent give us his 
statement, but I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to pro- 
ceed, but with not more than 20 minutes of questioning on his state- 
ment, 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Sargent, we should be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY B. SARGENT, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL 
ARIZONA LIGHT & POWER CO. 


Mr. Sargent. My name is Henry Sargent. I am president of the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., located at Phoenix. I am also 
chairman of the Arizona Electric Coordinating Committee, a com- 
mittee composed of six members. Four of the members are private 
utilities; namely, Central Arizona Light & Power Co., Northern Ari- 
zona Power & Light Co., the Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
and Arizona Edison Co. Two of the members are irrigation dis- 
tricts, one being the Salt River project agricultural improvement and 

wer district and the other being the San Carlos irrigation district. 

ese six distributors are responsible for distributing most of the 
power distributed within the State of Arizona. 
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My purpose in appearing here today is to support the central 
Arizona project and to present to you a brief discussion with respect 
to the power to be developed from this project. 

Irrigation is a vital factor in the Western States for their continued 
growth and development and this is particularly true in Arizona. 
It is my belief that any new irrigation projects of any consequences 
in the 17 Western States are going to be made possible only by the 
sale of commercial power from multipurpose dams. In order for this 
to be done it is also my belief that power from such dams as Bridge 
Canyon should be sold at its fair market value which should be deter- 
mined as being the cheapest power that could be produced from a 
new efficient thermal plant. 

Based upon estimates of a new plant consisting of three 60,000- 
kilowatt preferred standard turbine generators, each served by one 
steam generator and burning natural gas costing 1614 cents per million 
B. t. u., the fair market eo of power would be approximately 514 
mills. This price for fuel is the cheapest price now existing in the 
Arisona-Calitornia area and if instead of using natural-gas fuel it is 
estimated that fuel oil at today’s prices would be used, then the fair 
market value of the power generated in such a plant as just described 
would be approximately 7 mills. Oil on the coast is selling at a price 
now delivered at the plant of approximately 30 cents per million B. t. u. 

Should a typeof plant consisting of two 100,000-kilowatt units be 
installed, the 7-mill price would become approximately 614 mills, 
From these figures it is my belief that the minimum price to be 
charged for power from Bridge Canyon should be 514 mills and this 
price should be sufficiently attractive on a long-term contract to 
distributors within the region so that they would contract for such 
power rather than putting in new plants. The price of 514 mills 
compares with the present estimate of the Department of the Interior 
of 5.17 mills which they have used to prove the project feasible. The 
additional revenue brought about by the higher sale price would 
permit a quicker write-off of the Government investment and would 
more than compensate for any increases in construction costs. Should 
prices increase further, the same economic factors would bring about 
an increase in the cost of steam generation and permit a higher price 
than 514 mills to be used in contracting for the sale of power. 

The second factor which should be considered is the need for a 
development of this kind which will make available approximately 
500,000 kilowatts of power capacity for commercial sales. During the 
past 7 years the load in the Arizona area has more than doubled. 
During the same period the load served by my own company has 
tripled. Since last fall the rate of load growth as represented by 
new contracts has been at an even greater rate than that experienced 
prior to last fall and this does not include the location of any large 
defense loads within the State. It is entirely possible that the defense 
effort will result in an accentuated industrial growth within the State 
but even if this does not happen, it is my estimate that Arizona will 
R able to absorb the entire output of commercial power from Bridge 

anyon. 

Conuidaring that Arizona has no commercial deposits of oil, natural 
gas, or coal, and also considering the vital part that fuel oil will play 
in the defense program, it seems highly desirable that Bridge Canyon 
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be built in order to meet the growing power needs of the southwest 
region and reduce the requirements for fuel oil. 

conclusion, I think that the Nation’s best interest will be served 
by the authorization of ier ¢ Canyon, that it is vital to the future 
growth and development of Arizona, that the power should be sold 
at a price not less than 514 mills, and that it will be possible to secure 
long-term contracts for the entire output of Bridge Canyon power 
plant as soon as it is completed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Sargent. 

Under unanimous consent, it was agreed that we should limit our 
questioning so that the gentleman could get away. 

Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enewe. Mr. Sargent, I observe that you lay great emphasis 
in your statement on a 514-mill power rate. House Document, No. 
136, on which this project is based, sets the power rate at 4.65 mills. 
Why do you insist on 514 mills when the report calls for 4.65 mills? 

Mr. Sarcent. It is my personal belief, Mr. Engle, as I said in this 
written statement, that any further irrigation projects in the West 
are going to be made possible only by power gg ta, gga. and that 
it will be better able to make those projects feasible and pay the 
investment that the Government puts in these more rapidly if power 
is sold at market value instead of at a formula computed in the 
reclamation law. 

Mr. Encie. Do you think that a power rate of 2.2 mills in the 
Northwest is a mistake, and not in the national interest ? 

Mr. Sarcent. I do. 

Mr. Eneie. Notwithstanding the fact that the great industrial 
development in the Northwest, pasticularly aluminum, has been 
predicated on a cheap power rate of 2.2 mills? 

Mr. Sarcent. I think the latter statement is right but I think the 
statement on the development of the aluminum industry is wrong 
and the development of the aluminum industry would have taken 
place without that power development in the Northwest. As of today, 
the only area in which there is critical power shortages is in the 
Northwest area. 

Mr. Eneie. But you cannot process aluminum in a peacetime mar- 
ket. with a power rate of 514 mills? 

Mr. Sarcent. Perhaps the Northwest area should not be where the 
aluminum development should take place. 

Mr. Ene. It is the only place where we are developing aluminum 
production, is it not? 

Mr. Sarcent. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. Enate. It is your theory that the power produced from this 
public project should be sold at the market rate regardless of what 
the power costs the Government? What you are saying is that you 
should put on the power consumer the maximum load he can carry and 
give irrigation the benefit, rather than give industrial development 
the benefit of a cheap power rate; and you claim that is in the national 
interest. I want to question whether that is in the national interest. 

Mr. Sargent. Well, Mr. Engle, I am just stating my own personal 
belief and it is my own personal belief that Government subsidized 
power rates should not be used to encourage industrial development. 
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As of today, the new aluminum plants that are going in and they 
are going in right now, are being put in the Texas area where cheap 
natural gas is available, and those aluminum plants are putting in 
their own generating facilities and can generate that power at a 
cheaper rate than they buy it in Bonneville, where it is put out as 
Government-subsidized power. 

Mr. Enexe. I do not think you are correct. I know somethin 
about the natural-gas development down there and the new type o 
engine that they expect to use. 

ut do you still predicate the 514-mill rate referred to in your state- 
ment on the fact that it is necessary to charge that in order to make this 
particular project pay out ? 

Mr. Sarcentr. No, sir; it is my belief that in the marketing of 
power from any Government-built dam, that that power should be 
marketed at its fair market value and not at a subsidized rate com- 
puted on any particular formula which might be made applicable to 
the case according to law. 

Mr. Enexe. You do not agree with the 4.65-mill power rate, then? 

Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Engle, if you recall the testimony which I gave 
2 years ago when I appeared before this same committee, I took the 
same position at that time and I said that I thought the price to be 
charged for the power from this project or from any other Govern- 
ment project should be its fair market value rather than the prices 
set for it. 

Mr. Enete. I am not accusing you of inconsistency, sir. What I 
am saying is that I question whether or not over the long haul it is 
the best thing for the Nation. I suspect the Bureau of Reclamation 
will come along and raise the power rate in this project because their 
costs will rise and they are going to have to raise the rate. We will 
see about that in a few minutes, 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. On this thing that Mr. Engle was discussing, what 
is the footing in the balance sheet of your company, Central Arizona 
Light & Power Co. ? 

Mr. Sarcent. About $60,000,000. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Is that privately owned ? 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If you subsidize industrial power at Bridge Canyon 
or otherwise, and it moves into that area and it sells considerably 
below your costs, what would happen to your outfit ? 

Mr. Sarcent. Well, that would depend on whether the power was 
made available to us or whether it was withheld from us and made 
available to someeone else who would come in and compete with us. 

At the present time, just to answer your question, we are trying 
to buy all the power we can get from the Davis Dam development and 
the Hoover power project, and I can state that power from there will 
sell in Arizona at between 5 and 514 mills, depending upon the load 
factor. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If that subsidized power can be produced and sold 
let us say at 3 mills, to you, and you put it through your distribution 
system at 514 or 6 or 614 mills, that would not hurt you, would it? 

Mr. Sarcent. Sir, if we were about to buy power at 3 mills as con- 
tracted with 514 mills, our production costs would be less and the 
rate to the consumer would be less. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. If you maintained the market at 514 mills the rate 
to the consumer would not be less. 

Mr. Sarcent. No, sir; but if we bought all the power we could get 
at less than 514 mills the rate to the consumer would be less because 
it would be less than if we used private capital to go out with our own 
generators to generate that power. 

Mr. Crawrorp, That might be. But if the taxpayers in my district 
are burdened for the purpose of subsidizing a power rate which can 
be sold at a low price through your distribution system or otherwise, 
where do we get in the deal? 

Mr. Sarcent. Let me try to answer that in this way, Mr. Crawford. 
If power were made available to us at less than the market value of 
that power, the only reason it is made available to us at that price 
is due to certain Government subsidies as being Government-built. 

It is my contention that it should be sold at the market value; that 
the additional revenue accruing to the Government should be used for 
either one of two purposes: (1) To bring in additional irrigation de- 
en or (2) to repay the Government’s investment in that 

ant. 

If that is not done, the subsidized rate will make ible subsidized 
rates to big industrial developments which will have the effect of 
attracting industry to the area where those Government-subsidized 
rates are available, and taking it away from places where the Govern- 
ment-subsidized rates are not available. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, the taxpayers in my district will be 
subsidizing something in Arizona, for instance, that would pull busi- 
ness out of Michigan and move it to Arizona? 

Mr. Sarcenr. That would be true if the power were not sold at the 
market value. If that were sold at market value that would not be 
true. 

Mr. Enete. Wait a minute. It would be true if the power were 
subsidized. 

If, on the other hand, the Government gets the return of its capital 
investment, plus 3 percent interest, plus the operation and maintenance 
cost necessary to produce that power, plus even a reasonable margin of 
profit, even though it is less than the existing commercial rate then the 
taxpayers would not be hurt. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I agree with you on what you said—— 

Mr. Eneote. And that is what this is doing. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I haven’t seen any figures yet with all those 
“plusses” that you refer to going into the deal. 

Mr. Ener. You ought to take a look at some of these profits they 

ay out. 
’ Mr. Crawrorp. You say, “pay out.” You mean the formula that is 
set up pays out? Is that correct? 

Mr. Enorx. True. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What does the formula consist of ¢ 

Mr. Sarcent. I don’t even agree with that, Mr. Crawford. I think 
even in the Northwest, using that as an illustration, that the develop- 
ment taking place, much of this heavy metallurgical industry, is 
taking place solely because of Government subsidized cheap power 
rates in that area, and that if that were not so, the development would 
have taken place with private capital that would have financed on 
the basis that was economical. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I do not disagree with that observation; I agree 
with it solidly. 

Mr. Sarcent. I say that if you have the power sold at the fair 
market value, I do not feel inequity to exist. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And if you sold at fair market value the people in 
my district are not unnecessarily taxed. 

Mr. Sarcent. That is true, in my opinion. 

Mr. Ener. There is just one thing that I would like to add if the 
gentleman will permit, and that is, the assumption that fair market 
value is the market in a particular area, does not necessarily follow ; 
those two things do not necessarily coincide. There may be a fair 
value for that power which takes care of all the things I mentioned. 
But the premise Mr. Sargent is proceeding on is that the private 
power people in the area should set the rate for power regardless of 
what the cost of production of Government power is. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Sargent. Mr. Crawford, I don’t think the determination should 
be made by the private power company. I think the determination 
as to what is the fair market value should be made by some independent 
agency, and if I were suggesting some agency to set it, 1 would suggest 
the Federal Power Commission, which has some jurisdiction over 
retail rates; and let them set what the fair market value would be on 
installation of the plant, taking advantage of all the progress in the 
art so that the free fair market value would be the cheapest. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Somewhat similar to the comparable procedure of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Sargent. That is right, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Encew. I would not object to that. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. My understanding is that is supposed to be the pro- 
cedure that is followed in the Bureau of Reclamation in fixing the 
price of the power. 

Mr. Sarcent. I don’t think that is true, Mr. D’Ewart. They fix the 
rate at which power is to be sold from these various projects of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in accordance with a formula which is set 
forth in the Bureau of Reclamation law, and irrespective of what the 
fair market value of the power might be in the area. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I think we ought to have approval of another depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Sargent. I think it is true the Federal Power Commission has 
to approve the rate but the basis on which they approve the rate is not 
the fair market value of the power. The basis on which they do 
approve the rate is that it conform with the formula set forth in the 
Bureau of Reclamation law, and the two things could be entirely 
different. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I know there is a difference between the Power Com- 
mission and the Bureau as to what should be the rate structure. 

Mr. Sarcent. But I think it is clearly with respect to the interpre- 
tation of what the law means. I donot think it is in respect to whether 
or not it is computed in accordance with the formula or whether it is 
computed in accordance with fair value. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I think you will find some rates established in this 
report on basin development that came out yesterday, that show a 
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wide difference of opinion in the position taken in the Bureau and 
the position taken on the rate structure by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Sarcent. I think that is true, D’Ewart, but again I think the 
difference is in the interpretation of the law and not whether it should 
follow the law or whether it should be on a fair-value basis. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Povutrson. In other words, Mr. Sargent, your contention is that 
these power rates should be on the basis of market value, not what the 

wer could be produced for, and might be either higher than or 
ower than cost? 

Mr. Sarcent. If it was lower, the project would not prove in. 

Mr. Povutson. The trouble is if it wasn’t feasible they would stick 
in some other item to make it feasible. 

Mr. Sargent. I don’t know what the = of the Bureau would 
be, but I know my position is if the workability of the project is such 
not to make it feasible at the fair market value, the project should 
not be built. 

Mr. Poutson. I agree with you on that. 

Now, where the Bureau sells power cheaper then, of course, that 

ower is being subsidized in some other form in the given project. 

What if the Bureau could really produce power cheaper than the 
market value? 

Mr. Sarcent. I still think it should be sold at the market value 
and the increased revenue used either to develop increased irrigation 
in the West, or to repay the Government for their investment. 

Mr. Povutson. But they are paying off the Government; they are 
contributing to that. 

Mr. Sargent. I am not saying, in what I say the Bureau agrees 
with me. 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Enate. Is it not a fact that every rate-making agency in this 
country in a the basis of power rates sets it up as representing 
a fair return on the capital investment, and the rate is not set on how 
much the power is going to bring in the open market ¢ 

The purpose of rate-making in this country is to get power to people 
as cheaply as can be done and provide for a reasonable return on in- 
vestment. Isn’t that the basis on which the Federal Power Com- 
mission and all of these rate-making agencies proceed ¢ 

Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Engle, that is exactly true with respect to that 
segment of the utilities industry which is subject to regulation by the 
Federal Government. However, none of these governmental agencies 
are subject to the Federal Power Commission with respect to the rates 
that they charge on fair value. 

Mr. Enerr. Why shouldn't they be? It is the same concept exactly. 
Your statement is an argument against the whole basic concept of 
rate-fixing in the country, which has dominated the thinking of every 
rate-making agency in this country, relating to power, whether Fed- 
eral or State. 

Mr. Sarcent. Let me answer that in this way, Mr. Engle. None of 
the power I know of that is sold by any of the Federal agencies, 
whether it happens to be the TVA, whether it happens to be Bonne- 
ville, whether it happens to be any of the projects of the Bureau of 
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Reclamation or ary of the flood-control items operated by the Army 
engineers, set their rates on a fair return on the Government investment 
in those projects. They set their rate on the basis of some formula 
with respect to the particular law on which those projects can be built 
and that can be very different from a fair return. As far as private 
utilities are concerned, certainly the rate they charge is based on fair 
return on regulation either by the Federal Government agencies or 
by the State regulatory bodies. 

Mr. Ener. Well, there is no reason why that is not a proper stand- 
ard for either of them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enoie. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Sargent, you have just now explained rather 
clearly what I meant a while ago when I said, “What is the formula?” 
It all comes back to what is the formula ¢ 

Mr. Sarcent. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp: If the receipts in-bound represent the various di- 
visions of a certain project, flood control, wild life, irrigation, power, 
and so forth, and if by an arbitrary formula they assess only 20 per- 
cent of the cost of the job to power and they throw that in pach a 
the rate, the whole thing goes skibosh. I want to know what the 
formula is, just like everybody who lives in the city today wants to 
know what the formula is which sets up the parity of prices for the 
farmer. 

In private industry governed by the PUC and so forth, you go to 
the control that you mentioned. But when you get off into these irri- 
gation and reclamation laws, you get into something else, don’t you? 

Mr. Sargent. Yes, Mr. Crawford, and a good many of these gov- 
ernmental projects have different formulas. In other words, the TVA 
sets its rate on an entirely different basis from Bonneville, and Bonne- 
ville sets its rate on a different basis from the Bureau of Reclamation, 
because each of those projects are set up under a different law. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And which are generally different from the general 
concept which governs the case of private loans and utilities? 

Mr. Sarcent. That isso. And none of them are set up with regula- 
tion of the governing factors of what the Government charges for the 
rate. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayior. I am interested in another angle of your statement. I 
note here that you say that there would be approximately a half 
million kilowatts of power for sale. During the past 7 years the load 
in Arizona as a whole has doubled and your own office has tripled, and 
that is your estimate that Arizona will be able to absorb the entire 
output of commercial power. 

Is that in the present establishments or is that in new business which 
will be brought in ? 

Mr. Sarcent. A combination of both of them, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, new business that will be brought in will require 
water. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sarcent. Some of them yes, and some of them no. I mean by 
that that you have some types of industrial development which re- 
quire very large amounts of water, and you have other types of indus- 
trial development in which the amount of water that they have is 
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practically the drinking water that they need, and that to support 
domestic consumption, 

Mr. Sayxor. I would like to ask you, Mr. Sargent, if you have any 
idea where these new outfits are going to get water of any sort in 
Arizona. 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes, I think that they will get it to the extent that 
they need it, most!y from underground water, and while that under- 
ground water would be practical to use in industry, the cost of getting 
it would not be practical for agricultural development. I mean 
water for industrial use is not comparable to water for agricultural 
use because water for agricultural uses is such a large percentage 
factor in its cost of production than it is for industry in general. 

Mr. Poutson. Mr. Sargent, just one more question. You men- 
tioned the subsidy in these power projects and you gave your idea 
of how it should be approached, which I think is all right. But do 
you realize that on this Arizona project the Federal Government is 
subsidizing the project in interest on the loan. The Government is, in 
the exact words of the Secretary of the Interior, subsidizing Arizona, 
in the sum of $2,000,000,000. That is the unpaid interest on the project 
costs. That isa subsidy that the Government would give. 

Mr. Sarcent. I don't think there is any disagreement between 
Arizona and California, Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Poutson. I am speaking now on behalf of the Federal Gov- 
es ga Mr. Sargent. It is putting up $2,000,000,000 and not getting 
it back. 

Mr. Sarcent. If I may try to answer what you said, I do not think 
that there is any difference between Arizona and southern California 
whether the Bridge Canyon development should be built for power 
alone. The difference comes about whether the power is going to be 
used to help bring in irrigation in Arizona or whether it is not. I 
think you will find among very many of your associates in southern 
California a feeling that they very much want Bridge Canyon built 
for power alone. 

r. Poutson. And the irrigation part, sir, is the infeasible part- 

Mr. Sargent. That is a difference of opinion. The people in south- 
ern California want it brought in. To the extent that I know any- 
thing about what they think about the price, they think the price 
ought to be set on the basis as set by the Bureau of Reclamation law, 
which would be the cheapest price they could get it at. Certainly the 
bureau of light and power of the city of Los Angeles are not in favor 
of paying in fair market value for the power. So I don’t think there 
is any difference whether this thing should be built for power pur- 
poses alone. I think the difference arises over whether the power 
revenue should be used to help justify irrigation or whether it should 
not. 

Mr. Poutson. You are not dealing with that subject. 

Mr. Sarcent. No, sir. 

The Cuarman. The 20 minutes have expired. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 10 minutes as there are several 
who have not raised questions. 

Without objection, that will be so. 

Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorty. Mr. Sargent, your theory of the market value of power 
is based upon there being an alternative method of developing power 
other than hydroelectric power ? 
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Mr. Sarcent. Yes, that is right, Mr. Yorty. In other words, how 
the power would be produced if the dam wasn’t built. 

Mr. Yorry. Would you have any objection to setting the power 
rates, say at Bridge Canyon, in accordance with the formula that Mr. 
Engle pointed out, if the rates were set so that the entire investment 
would be repaid to the Federal Government plus interest and plus 
an amount which might be construed as, say, a reasonable profit ? 

Mr. Sargent. Yes, I would, Mr. Yorty. I think regardless of 
whether it could be paid off in 75 years or 40 years, it still should be 
sold at the market value. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, do you mean the market value of eee produced 
with gas or oil or the market value of power produced by hydroelectric 
means ¢ 

Mr. Sarcent. The market value of the power produced by the 
cheapest and most economical alternative method to hydroelectric. 

Mr. Yorry. Then it is your theory that hydroelectric power has no 
right to compete with other methods of power development ? 

Mr. Sarcent, Not necessarily so, Mr. Yorty. I am not sure what 
you mean by “compete.” If you mean compete with the Federal Gov- 
ernment going into the development of hydroelectric power in order 
to take business away or run out of business private utilities, I do not 
think that should be a function of the Federal Government. If 
you mean whether it is economical and feasible to produce hydro- 
electric power where such projects should be built, certainly I think 
they should be built and I think as far as the Pacific Southwest is 
concerned, one of the major future sources of nd in that area will 
come from developments along the Colorado River, not only Bridge 
Canyon, but the others. You have got a potential on the Colorado 
River of between 2 and 3 million kilowatts with power developments 
which are feasible and economical, particularly because of the saving 
of fuel in the area. 

Mr. Yorry. I just wanted to clarify one point on some of the things 
you say I certainly do not disagree with you on, but I do not agree 
that ate developed by hydroelectric means must in all cases be 

riced in accordance with an alternative method of developing it. 

ou would have no objection, would you, to taking hyrdoelectric power 
at a lesser rate than you were able to develop power from gas or fuel 
oil? 

Mr. Sarcent. I would much prefer, Mr. Yorty, to pay the same 
price as if I developed it from gas or fuel oil, the fair market value 
for the power and to have the Government’s investment repaid more 
rapidly than it would be paid if they charged a lesser rate. 

Let me set forth just a little bit further the basis for my belief. I 
think the Government has no business going into the power business 
at all except in those areas where the size of the investment or where 
because of navigation or river control private agencies cannot go in. 
I think in those cases where private agencies are willing and able to 
build the power plants, whether power plants or any other kind, the 
Government should not be in there at all. 

But there are certain projects where because of navigation problems 
or because of the size of the investment the Government is the only 
practical one to do it. In that case they should go ahead and build it 
themselves. 
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Mr. Yorry. Suppose we were to build a hydroelectric power plant 
in.an area where there were already existing hydroelectric poe 
what then would be the market value of the power that you would use 

Mr. Sarcent. I would say that the alternative in that case, if it 
showed an existing hydroelectric power plant financed by private 
— would produce power at a cheaper rate than the faip market 
value as produced by steam, then the lower hydroelectric power rate 
would be the value. In other words—— 

Mr. Yorry. Let me interrupt you, because if you go on with a long 
speech we lose the trend of thought. 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Sup the Federal Government goes in there and 
builds these other dams on the Colorado River and it turns out with 
respect to some of them that the entire investment can be repaid with 
interest and a reasonable margin for what we will call profit, and that 
that rate is less than the rate that can be set or that you are advocating 
be set for the Bridge Canyon power, would you still under those cir- 
cumstances advocate that the Bridge Canyon power rate be the same 
as you have recommended today ? 

Mr. Sarcenvt. I think I would, Mr. Yorty, and the reason I think 
I would is that you said, if the Government can produce it, and there 
you get into the basis on which the Government is going to tell us they 
can produce; that is the same thing that Mr. Crawford was talking 
about. Are you doing to determine the basis on which they produce 
is Just on some formula in a law. 

Mr. Yorry. No; I do not want to be misunderstood. I am assuming 
just for the purpose of this that the Government was—— 

Mr. Sarcent. Subject to regulation 

Mr. Yorry. No; not regulation—that it can build projects that are 
economically feasible for the development of power; and by that I 
mean that the entire capital would be repaid with a reasonable margin 
of profit, so that you could not consider it, I believe, unfair competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Sargent. That would still be subsidized. 

Mr. Yorry. No: no subsidy. 

Mr. Sarcent. It could still be subsidized because they pay no taxes. 

Mr. Yorry. Assuming, then, that there is an allowance for taxes 
that the utilities pay, and I know it is heavy—now, assuming that if 
the power rate turned out to be less, are you assuming that a private 
utility be permitted to develop the project. 

Mr. Sarcent. I think I know what you are saying. Assuming a 
private utility had the finances to put in hydroelectric development 
that otherwise would be put in by the Government and the private 
utility could develop that power cheaper than that fuel plant, in that 
event the rate which a private utility could generate the power should 
be set as the criteria rather than a proposed fuel plant. 

Mr. Yorry. That is right. 

Mr. Sarsent. That is right. I will agree with that. 

Mr. Yorry. Assuming then that the Government would build some 
projects on the Colorado River and use the same factors that would 
face a private utility 











Mr. Sarcent. Right. 

Mr. Yorry. So that the rate would be less; do you believe in the face 
of those lower rates in the region that you could continue to charge 
a higher rate in your project ? 
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Mr. Sarcent. Well, the rate that we would charge, as far as my 
company is concerned, would have to be based on a fair return on a 
fair value of our property ; entering into the fair value would be my 
actual cost of operation, what I had to pay for power. If I could 
get some of the power from this dam that you are talking about at 
a cheaper rate than I would pay in my own plant, certainly the sav- 
ing should be passed on to the customer. 

Mr. Yorry. You are interested, as a citizen of Arizona—— 

Mr. Sargent. Certainly I am—— 

Mr. Yorry. In getting the lowest possible power rate for your people 
that you can ? 

Mr. Sarcent. To the extent that it is not given to them by Govern- 
ment, subsidized operation, which they are going to have to make up 
by taxes on the other side. 

Mr. Yorry. I like your proviso. We are not in favor of subsidies 
either. 

I am talking about what I foresee here. There is a possible great 
disadvantage to your area if low-cost power developments are com- 
pleted throughout the Southwest and you sit here in a little island 
with high-cost power. 

Now, based on that, are your company and the ones you are talking 
about, the other companies, ready to take all of the power, obligate to 
take all of the power, at the rate you recommended for 75 years? 

Mr. Sargent. I think we would be. 

Mr. Yorry. And what would be your situation then if these other 
projects are completed and the rates are lower throughout that sur- 
rounding area ? 

Mr. Sarcenr. The only way I can answer that, Mr. Yorty, is to 
say that we have three different major sources of power now, and the 
prices we pay for those three different major sources are widely 
different, because either the contracts were made at different times 
or generation was put in at different times, and that is the price that 
we pay and we are going to have to depend upon the costs that we have. 

I don’t know whether that answers your question or not. 

I do not agree with you that the citizens of Arizona or any other 
area benefit by cheap hydroelectric rates when cheap hydroelectric 
rates are made possible by Government subsidization. 

Mr. Yorry. But when they are not made possible by subsidi- 
zation 

Mr. Sarcent. I am in favor of getting the rates just as cheap as 
you can get them without Government subsidization. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you aware of the cost factors that are proposed 
for Bridge Canyon, for instance? 

Mr. Sarcent. Generally, yes; not too specifically. 

Mr. Yorry. You are aware of the fact that one-third of the power 
is going to be given away ? 

Mr. Sarcent. I do not quite agree with that. I am aware that 
approximately one-third of the power is going to be used to operate 
a so-called pump lift. 

Mr. Yorry. And that no charge is going to be made for that ? 

Mr. Sarcent. I am not sure about that, Mr. Yorty. I would 
answer that if you knew that. 

Mr. Yorry. I know that. There isn’t any irrigation district that 
ag agreed to take a third of the power of Bridge Canyon and pay 

or it? 
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Mr. Sargent. The State power authority in the State of Arizona 
is the agency set up by the State legislature to take and market all 
power made available by the waters of the Colorado River and 
already has made formal application to the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the entire output of Bridge Canyon Dam. ‘That is true. 

Mr. Yorry. You are not testifying that they have made arrange- 
ments to buy and pay for power that is to be used to lift the water. 

Mr. SarGeNt. No. I was talking about the commercial power, the 
500,000 kilowatts of power. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, there is not too much time, though I would like 
to ask you some more questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McMullen? 

Mr. McMutzen. No. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. I have just one matter which might have to do with 
she small consumers in your territory, Mr. Sargent. Assuming that 

ou have small farmers or consumers that are say a mile off the main 
ine or a mile away from any other consumers, do you treat them 
the same way, to, say, build an expensive line to them; or what is 
the system in your district ? 

Mr. Sarcenr. In the territory we serve, and as a matter of fact, 
throughout most of Arizona, Mr. Wharton, better than 90 percent 
of the farms of Arizona are already served. - The rates that we charge, 
any particular company charges, for power for that class of cus- 
tomer that you are talking about is the same whether he lives in Phoe- 
nix or whether he lives 75 miles away from Phoenix, and we have 
followed a policy of area development of building our lines out to 
serve practically everybody who wants electric service in the territory 
we operate in. 

Mr. Wuarton. In other words, every one in your district who wants 
electricity has it? 

Mr. Sarcent. Practically so, Mr. Wharton. I mean, if somebody 
lives 30 miles away from the line, that would not be true with respect 
to him; but we serve everyone who would be served by an REA if 
it was operated in our territory. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, we will extend the time 10 
minutes longer as there are two or three others who have not ques- 
tioned the witness yet. 

Mr. Wuarton. That is all I had. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. Just one question, Mr. Sargent. 

I gather from your testimony that you think either a Federal board 
or a State body should regulate the rates that should be charged by 
public power. 

Do you know of any way in which a State body can regulate the 
rates unless the public power is sold to a private utility ? 

Mr. Sarcent. No, sir; I know of no way in which a State regula- 
tory body could have any jurisdiction over a governmental operation. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

The CHatrman. We thank you very kindly, Mr. Sargent. 
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Mr. Sargent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the committee in letting me appear this morning. 

The Cuamman. I say to Mr. Sargent, I know about his power. It 
is good juice. I use it in my own residence at home. 

We had yesterday some witnesses from the Bureau who were to 
come today, and there were also some other questions to be asked 
of Mr. Nielsen. 

However, I think that it would be expediting matters, in view of 
the fact that Mr. Nielson did cover some of the matters which were 
to be covered in the prepared statement of Mr. Coe, if both gentle- 
men were to be called, and we were to ask Mr. Coe to proceed. 

Mr. Pounson. And then we can ask the questions of either one. 

The CHarrman. Either one. 

Mr. Coe, would you come forward, please, with Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. Coe seems to have a voluminous statement. I see that some of 
it was covered, beginning on page 16, for two or three pages. It 
might be better, however, for the sake of continuity for you to go 
right through the statement, perhaps without interruption. 

Mr. Nievsen. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman. There 
were one or two questions which I promised to answer today. They 
were carried over until such time as I could develop those data. May 
I read those responses, and then Mr. Coe can proceed. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; that would be all right. 

Mr. Nievsen. The chairman and other committee members asked 
yesterday to be informed in greater detail as to a comparison of the 
central Arizona project aqueduct and the Colorado River adqeduct 
of the Metropolitan water district of southern California. 

For ready comparison, I have included the pumping plant intakes 
for each aqueduct, the aqueducts proper, ond the terminal storage 
facilities for each. The comparative data follow: 

Length: Colorado River aqueduct, 242 miles. Central Arizona 
aqueduct, 241 miles. 

Capacity, nominal: Colorado River aqueduct, 1,500—— 

Mr. Eneix. Would you give us the lengths again? 

Mr. Nretsen. Colorado River aqueduct, 242 miles; central Arizona 
aqueduct, 241 miles. 

Capacity, nominal: Colorado River aqueduct, 1,500 second-feet. 
Central Arizona aqueduct, 1,800 second-feet. 

Pump lift, Colorado River aqueduct, 1.620 feet. Pump lift, cen- 
tral Arizona aqueduct, 985 feet. 

Cost at 1937 prices, Colorado River aqueduct, $135,196,000. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Would you give us those more slowly ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. The cost at 1937 prices of the Colorado River 
aqueduct, $135,196,000. The central Arizona aqueduct, $78,300,000. 

Mr. Poutson. Aren’t we living in 1951? ’ 

Mr. Nrexsen. I will be in 1951 in just a minute. 

Cost at 1951 prices, Colorado River aqueduct, $306,000,000. Cen- 
tral Arizona aqueduct, $176,623,000. 

Mrs. Bosone. Could you give those again ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Colorado River aqueduct, $306,000,000. 

The Cuatmrman. That is the metropolitan aqueduct ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is the metropolitan aqueduct. 

Central Arizona aqueduct, $176,623,000. 
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Mr. Poutson. How much of that is Arizona currently paying? 

Mr. Nretsen. Currently, none. 

Mr. Povutson. The point is that you are shying off the question ; 
you are sidetracking the issue. We are talking about building a 
project now. We are discussing the Central Arizona project which 
is to be built. Why should we go back and pick up any kind of a 
— was built back in another time and try to compare it to 

ay’s 

Mrs. Bosonz. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosone. Mr. Nielsen was answering in response to my question. 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosonr. The reason I asked the question, Mr. Poulson, was to 
be fair to both States. Arizona cannot help it if the prices have 
gone up. 

Mr. Povutson. We are not arguing now about an issue between 
two States. The argument now is about the central Arizona project. 

Is it feasible to build it at a time like this with prices as they are? 
That is the problem that we are interested in. By going back in 
this way you are just getting the subject confused. 

Mrs. Bosonr. There is still a basic fairness, and that is the reason I 
asked Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. Poutson. Certainly, we understand that. But I cannot help call 
attention to the fact that what we are discussing is the bill before us, 
and that is the central Arizona project. We are to determine whether 
it is feasible, whether it can pay out, and whether the country at a 
time like this can put up 2 billion dollars in interest, which it would 
cost the Government by its own figures. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Would the gentleman from California yield for a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Wouldn’t you be just as opposed to the Arizona 
project in 1937 as you are today? 

Mr. Povutson. That is beside the point. The question right now is 
on this project. We know what our condition today is with*’257 billion 
dollars. We know that when we plan this project there is no interest 
being paid by Arizona, and that the United States Government has to 
put up the interest, and we know in Mr. Chapman’s own figures, 
2 billion dollars appears to be the interest cost. That is the problem 
before the committee. What happened in 1937 is something else again. 
We could go back to 1937, or back to Yalta, and a lot of things would 
be changed. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And certainly have something to answer for. 

Mr. Morrts. Will the gentleman yield for just one observation. 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

: Mr. Morrts. Is it not true that the witness is just relating some 
acts. 

Mr. Poutson. But—well, yes; but I want to point attention to the 
fact that it has no bearing on the real issue. 

Mr. Morris. But he has a right to bring the facts here in view of the 
questions asked. 

Mr. Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And later on we can argue and debate the matter and 
some of us will draw different conclusions to others. But I suggest 
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in fairness to this witness all he is doing is to bring the facts as he 
sees them. 

Mr. Povutson. Yes; and when I was a boy we used to go out hunting 
— and we would try to uncover a whole den of coyotes if we 
could. 

And when we set out on our expedition the old den mother, the 
she-coyote, would start moving and we would be off in the distance and 
.we could hear her start howling, and then before you knew it, first 
thing you knew you were not hunting for coyotes at all but out 
hunting for the old mother, and you never got the young coyotes you 
started out to find. 

And I venture to suggest this is the case here. We get clear off on 
a lot of other tangents to try to show why California is favored over 
Arizona or vice versa, and I say that is not the issue here; the issue 
is the Central Arizona project. 

The CHarrMan, Sediodey I called attention to the fact that this 
witness before us is not a lawyer but an engineer and that we would 
like factual information from him. 

Mr. Poutson. Allright. Goahead. I just want to get my point in. 

Mr. Nrersen. To continue with this brief statement in ake to the 
questions asked, Judge Bosone inquired as to comparative costs of 
Hoover Dam and power plant aad of the Central Arizona project. 
Hoover Dam and power plant represent a Federal investment of about 
$165,000,000. If the Central Arizona project had been built con- 
currently with the Hoover Dam we estimate that it would have cost 
$348,000,000. Conversely, our estimate of the cost of the Central 
Arizona project at 1951 prices is $788,000,000. Hoover Dam and 
power plant, if built today, would cost, we estimate, $373,000,000. 

Mr. Engle and others inquired as to an extension of the data as to 
lands irrigated in the project area. Our table B-1 concludes with an 
estimate of 576,950 acres irrigated in 1946. Data for subsequent 
years—— 

Mr. Poutson. Could I have that last figure. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Our table B-1 concludes with an estimate of 576,950 
acres irrigated in 1946. 

Mr. Ener. You can read that in House Document No. 136. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is table B-1. 

Mr. Enete. It appears on page 192. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Now, data for subsequent years as to lands irrigated are as follows: 
1947, 603,814 acres; 1948, 623,825 acres; 1949, 712,100 acres. 

We do not have the 1950 figures. 

That concludes my response. 

Mr. Povtson. Since he has come up with factual evidence as an 
engineer, Mr. Chairman, in line with a question yesterday, I might 
say this: Mr. Murdock asked you whether it was not true that Im- 
perial Irrigation District had not paid anything on construction cost 
of the project. Do you know anything about that contract? Isn’t it 
true that they paid over a half a million dollars on principal and isn’t 
it true that you haven’t completed the project, that there is a con- 
troversy on right now between the farmers of the Imperial Valley 
and the Bureau of Reclamation? The Bureau of Reclamation does 
not want to call the project completed. It does not want to go through 
with the original contract which it set up, which turned over the power 
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plants and the entire irrigation project to the farmers themselves to 
manage; but instead of that they don’t want to see them take it over 
and operate it so that they can keep a rope around the farmer's neck. 
They have not called the project completed, and therefore nothing is 
due the United States according to the contract. 

Isn’t that true? There is this controversy. 

Mr. Nievsen. You have asked no less than eight questions. 

Mr. Poutson. All right; just tell us the story. ; 

Mr. Nrersen. It is my impression, and I may be wrong in some 
ininor degree, the capital costs of the All-American canal have not 
been commenced. 

Mr. Poutson. But it is not completed. Has the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion called the project completed so they have to start in‘ 

Mr. Nrexsen. I don’t think they have designated it complete. We 
have endeavored to get each particular irrigation district to sit down 
and negotiate. There may ~ some technicality as to completion. 
There may not be a watermaster house built, but the works have been 
in full use since 1940. 

Mr. Poutson. But my point is, is the contract completed so they 
can go in? 

Mr. Nrevsen. As soon as the technicality is satisfied. 

_ Mr. Povutson. But you left the implication here that California was 
refusing to pay on this Imperial irrigation project, which you know 
is not true. 

Mr. Nretsen. There was no such implication intended. I simply 
answered “Yes” to a specific question. 

Mr. Poutson. The question was pointed in such a way that it 
sounded as though we were not paying our obligations. 1 will put 
it that way, and I just wanted to clear up the matter, since you are 
appearing here as a factual witness. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that my statement be inserted in the record at 
this point, which is a statement written in a little more even tone 
than that I have been using. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it may be so entered, 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. And I ask the same permission for me to write a 
statement along with this into the record, since I asked the question 
which has just Cia answered. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 









































ALL-AMERICAN CANAL PAYMENTS 






At the February 27 session of this committee, Chairman Murdock told of 
being at the dedication of Imperial Dam in October 1938 and seeing the first 
water turned into the All-American Canal. He inferred that the canal had been. 
in use ever since, and he appeared to be greatly shocked and concerned over 
the testimony of Engineer Nielsen, of the Bureau of Reclaination, that to date 
the Government had received no payments on the cost of the canal. 

In the first place, it is true that water was turned into the All-American Canal 
at the dedication in October 1938, but it was allowed to run for only a few 
minutes due to the rock riprap on the sides of the desilting basins washing out. 
Had the water not been stopped, damages running into the tens of thousands of 
dollars would have occurred in no time. 

In the second place, after many delays in repairing the rock riprap by grouting 
it with cement, the water was turned back into the canal late in 1939. But this 
time the leakage from the first 20 miles was so bad it had to be turned out again. 
This resulted in further extensive delays, so that it was not until about the middle 
of 1941 that Imperial irrigation district had any real use of the canal. 
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In the third place, the contract between the United States and Imperial irri- 
gation district provides that, upon notice of completion of the canal by the 
Secretary, Imperial is to start making annual repayments to the United States. 
But to date the Secretary has refused to announce completion, and hence annual 
repayments are not yet due. Despite this fact and even though the attorneys 
for the Bureau of Reclamation have agreed that no repayments are yet due 
from Imperial, Imperial for several years has been making annual payments 
to the Government of the net proceeds from power development on the canal. 
With this year’s payment these will total nearly $500,000. 

Why has the Secretary refused to announce completion of the canal? Be- 
cause under the Imperial contract the works are then to be turned over to 
Imperial irrigation district for caré, operation, and maintenance; and this the 
Secretary does not want to happen. 

For many years Imperial has stood ready and wiling to take over the works 
and start annual repayments and has so informed the Secretary from time to 
time, but to no avail. The Secretary seeks to break the contract made in good 
faith with the farmers of Imperial Valley, and that has created the present 
situation. 

Moreover, the Secretary has refused Imperial the right to proceed with the 
development of the Pilot Knob power site on the canal—a right granted Imperial 
by the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the contract heretofore referred to. 
Again the Secretary, as representing the United States, has broken faith with its 
people. This delay has already cost Imperial hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the loss of power that would have been produced by the Pilot Knob hydro 
plant; the delay has cost the Nation several million barrels of fuel oil which 
had to be burned to produce the power that the Pilot Knob plant could have 
produced. 

The farmers of Imperial Valley are the main losers to date. 

In the fourth place, Mr. Murdock did not tell the committee that, on the same 
date in 1938 he saw water turned into the All-American Canal, he saw water 
turned into the Gila canal at the east end of Imperial Dam for the Gila project. 
For the record, I would like to know how much of the construction cost of the 
Gila project has been repaid to date. 

Moreover, I am sure Mr. Murdock knows, or if he doesn’t, he should know, 
that the Gila project cost of about $55,000,000, or over $500 per acre, will, in 
considerable part, have to be written off as a loss, since it is much beyond the 
ability of the farmers to repay. The Bureau of Reclamation has already 
notified the Congress of that fact in respect to the Yuma Mesa division of the 
Gila project but so far has kept silent as to the Wellton-Mohawk division, no 
doubt because that division is still under construction and there might be diffi- 
culty with appropriations if Congress knew the facts. 

In comparison, the All-American Canal costs will be repaid in full. Imperial 
has not and does not intend to ask for any change in the contract. All Imperial 
asks is that the United States carry it out. 


Mr. Murpocs. This is not the time or place to discuss fully the size 
of the All-American Canal or whether it has been paid for or is being 

aid for. I am giad to have the statement from the gentleman from 

alifornia and want to make a brief comment on it with the hope that 
it can be thoroughly and adequately and fairly discussed later in these 
hearings. 

Only a day of two ago did the gentleman from California state 
that we, meaning Californians, are paying for our diversion and broad- 
ly implying, if not positively stating, that Arizona was asking for a 
simliar diversion without paying for it. Now I cannot let that go en- 
tirely unchallenged, although, as I said at the moment, I recognized 
that the metropolitan aqueduct from the Colorado River to the Los 
Angeles area was being paid for by California. The thing that I object 
to was that a lesser diversion in California—much lesser in volume— 
is thereby presented in such a way as to mislead the hearer. Much 
more water is being diverted into California through the All-American 
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Canal than through all other California diversions put together. I 
object to having the metropolitan diversion held up as representing all 
whether in cost, repayment, volume, or in any other incomplete an 
confusing way. 

A proper understanding of these matters requires a distinction to be 
made between the various diversions into California and their cost, 
and who pays the cost. However, we have, in the hearings of this com- 
mittee, former statements bearing on the question. These I shall again 
present in suitable form for this record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


I was present in October 1938 when Secretary Ickes opened the gates of the 
Imperial diversion dam and turned water into the All-American Canal. I 
understand there was some trouble in the use of the canal for several months, 
and that it cannot be said to have been usable until about 1940. However, for 
all intents and purposes it has been completed and it has been in use, virtually 
full use, for 9 or 10 years of record. The Bureau of Reclamation has operated 
the dam and canal down to Pilot Knob. It costs money to operate such facili- 
ties. It is my understanding that during these 9 or 10 years the Imperial irriga- 
tion district has not currently paid these operation and maintenance charges, 
but instead they have accumulated and been held in abeyance against the time 
when other repayments will begin. In other words, whatever Uncle Sam has 
been out annually, say between two hundred or three hundred thousand dollars 
each year, has been charged against the final account of the Imperial irriga- 
tion district. If this is the true situation, and I believe it is, how long is that 
sort of thing to continue? 

Now if this part of the story as I have given it thus far is correct—and I think 
it is—this does not set well with you or with me. What may be said to explain 
this situation? Now, I have had several witnesses in hearings before my 
committee who have pointed out that the Imperial irrigation district has a con- 
tract dating from 1982, in which they agree to pay construction costs on condi- 
tion and when the works are completed and turned over to the district for con- 
trol. Although the works are really completed and have been for a long time, 
they have not been turned over to the control of the Imperial irrigation district. 
Therefore, under the strict terms of that contract, no payments are technically 
and legally due to the Government from the Imperial irrigation district. 

That is a contract which I have said no Secretary of the Interior should 
ever have signed, but you will recall the words of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHrirps] to the effect that the Imperial irrigation district has been 
anxious to begin their contract repayments. He means, of course, that they 
are anxious to have the control of the Imperial Dam and all parts of the All- 
American Canal turned over to them, and they are appealing to you today and 
have been appealing for a long time not to appropriate money for the Bureau 
of Reclamation to operate these facilities but instead, under the terms of their 
contract, to turn the works over to their control. ‘I vigorously protest that pro- 
posal. 

I know a contract is a sacred and binding thing. I do want Uncle Sam to make 
it his practice to keep his word and fulfill his agreement, but also I want to 
remind you that there have been numerous times in American history when, for 
the general good of the Nation, the Government had to break a contract or to 
change it. After the All-American contract was entered into in 1982, this Gov- 
ernment made a treaty with Mexico to furnish Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet an- 
nually, of which 500,000 acre-feet of water was to be delivered to Mexico 
through that first section of the All-American Canal. The Californians were 
very anxious to have a larger amount of water go to Mexico through the All- 
American Canal. For reasons of their own, they fought the ratification of that 
treaty bitterly, but the treaty was ratified by the Senate on April 18, 1946, by a 
vote of 76 yeas, 10 nays, and 10 not voting. From that vote, evidently the 
United States Senate regarded that treaty with Mexico as very important and 
eminently fair. Most of us in the West, especially in the Colorado River Basin, 
regarded the best kind of treaty we could obtain with Mexico as a vital neces- 
sity for the protection of the water rights in all the States of the Colorado 
River Basin. 
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Naturally, we do not want that treaty to be breeched or abrogated, and 
naturally we want no one other than the constituted authority of the United 
States Government to have charge of carrying out the provisions of the treaty. 
The paramount national interest requires the treaty to be faithfully observed 
and carried out. I can never view with equanimity the suggestion that the car- 
rying out of the treaty be left in the control of the Imperial irrigation district, 
as its officials have proposed and insisted upon. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Nielsen a question on 
what he has just said. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you give the figures for land irrigated in the area 
in 1940? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. For 1946. 

Mr. Yorty. Did you give any year after 1940 before 1946? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. but those are in our table and it was available 
here. 

Mr. Yorry. Would you mind reading them from the document ? 

Mr. Nretsen. 1940—and I will give these to the nearest thousand— 
1940: 526,000; 1941, 554,000; 1942, 586,000; 1943, 577,000; 1944, 587,- 
000; 1945, 588,000. 

And I gave you 1946. 

Mr. Yorry. I did not get 1946. What was it. 

Mr. Nretsen. 1946: 577,000. Rounded. 

Mr. Yorry. Then actually from 1940 to 1949 the acreage under 
irrigation increased roughly 200,000 acres. 

Mr. Nrevsen. 1940 to what date, sir? 

Mr. Yorry. 1949. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And that is roughly the amount that the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission says will have to stop receiving 
water in order to make the water in the area sufficient to irrigate the 
remainder. 

In other words, they say about one-third of the acres now irrigated 
or with irrigation history would have to go out of irrigation if this 
project were not completed. 

Mr. Nretsen. I am sorry. I still have not seen that report. I 
cannot say what it said. 

Mr. Yorry. I will just read you one paragraph. 

Mr. Nietsen. I am sorry, but it is always dangerous to take an 
excerpt out of context and ask some one’s opinion as to that element 
because there must be a lot of background in that report. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you willing to agree that there is enough water in 
the area without the project to irrigate any number of acres at all. 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes, I think we can give you that figure. 

Mr. Yorry. All right. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is based upon a full supply; that is a hypotheti- 
cal situation. 

Mr. Yortry. I am not sure what you mean by qualifying it “a full 
supply.” 

Mr. Nretsen. That is full irrigation; that their reasonable water 
demands are met. 

Mr. Yorry. I am just asking how many acres can be irrigated in 
that area without the central Arizona project. 
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Mr. Nietsen. Rather than wait to look it up, we have 672,000 acres; 
one-third of that is 220,000 acres, which brings you back somewhere 
around 450,000 acres. 

Mr. Enaux. I would refer the gentleman’s attention to table B on 
page 194 of House Document 136, where there is a figure given of 
152,520 acres, without. 

Mr. Yorry. I knew that figure was there but I did not think that 
Mr. Nielsen would give it and I see that he didn’t give it. 

Mr. Nretsen. May I supplement that, please. That 152,520 acres 
is given there and there are also 73,000 acres in the area which have 
an irrigation history, which have not been irrigated during the 1944 
representative period. If you add those you will get 225,000 acres, 
which is not far off my figtre of 220,000 acres, and if it can be accepted 
that I will respond to any questions as factually as I know, without 
insinuation, I would be very happy if we could have that relationship. 

The Cuarrman. I wouid like to have it, too. 

Mr. Ener. There isn’t any insinuation, Mr. Chairman, against this 
witness. The only thing I cannot understand is why it is, when the 
witness is asked a direct question and there is a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion table right there in their own report, he does not refer to it. 
I don’t intend to misinterpret these reports and I am not implying 
anything about this witness’ testimony either. 

r. Yorry. May I go on with my point, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you now saying, Mr. Neilsen, if there were no 
central Arizona project 220,000 acres would have to go out of irri- 
gation ? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. I tried to make that clear yesterday. It would 
result in a distribution of that available water more thinly over the 
area, Which would stay in production. 

In other words 

Mr. Yorry. Let me just try to clarify that. There must be enough 
water in that area without this project to irrigate something. 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, how much was irrigated without this project, 
properly; say in 1940? 

Mr. Nietsen. How much was irrigated properly ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Well 

Mr. Eneie. Would the gentleman yield to me again ? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Enoue. If the witness will refer to page 154 of House Document 
136, under subdivision 3, a new supply, the answer to the question 
asked by the gentleman from California is that during the period 
1940 to 1944, inclusive, an average of 566,170 was fully irrigated. 

What I cannot understand is why the witness doesn’t know his own 
document as well as I do. 

} Mr. Nretsen. Perhaps I have not referred to it as recently as you 
lave, sir. 

Mr. Enerr. You should have; you knew you were going to come 
here and testify. ib 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Nielsen—— 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. I just wanted to call your attention to this fact ; that the 
same Commission to which I referred to yesterday, the President’s 
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Water Resources Policy Commission, in its report called Ten Rivers 
in America’s Future, volume IT, at page 395 make this statement : 

The irrigation enterprise in the area could be made commensurate with its 
water supply only at the expense of reducing production on the 670,000 acres 
about one-third. 

The first pamper had no reason to expect an ultimate shortage of ground water. 
Until the last 5 to 7 years, very few admonitions reached individuals planning 
the sinking of a well. Even during the years of awareness, since 1940— 


and I repeat that— 


Even during the years of awareness since 1940 the profits to be made out of a 
short-lived ground-water development have been such as to eliminate caution, 

In other words, as I understand this report, they are contending 
that people in this area went ahead and recklessly developed new 
acreage in the face of a sinking ground-water supply, and now they 
are asking this tremendous subsidy from the rest of the United States 
to rescue those excess acres that would not have gone into production 
had the supply been properly handled. - 

Is it not true that that is the basis for your request that the State 
of Arizona pass a water-control law, which they did in 1948? 

Mr. Nietsen. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Enexe. Will the gentleman yield for an observation. 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Enere. On page 105 of House Document 136 I find there a 
letter of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan—— 

Mrs. Bosonr. What page? 

Mr. Enote. 105. 

And this is what he says, in addition to other matter, all of which 
is critical of the Bureau of Reclamation report. He says: 

The present report seems to be deficient in still another important respect. 
So far as we can determine, once the new water supply became available there 
could be a repetition of the unfortunate overexpansion 


and I repeat that— 

a repetition of the unfortunate overexpansion that gave rise to the present prob- 
lems of the central Arizona area— 

which is the highest type, Mr. Yorty, of confirmation of the observa- 
tion which you have just made from the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission report on that section of Arizona. That is pre- 
cisely what, he said. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask the witness this question: Did 
you not, in your prepared statement, predicate what you said upon 
the basis that you said there would be no mining of water? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is what I intended in our report. 

The Cuatrman,. That is exactly it. So that no repetition of that 
type of thing was contemplated in your presentation. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, Mr. Nielsen, you said yesterday in your prepared 
statement—I am not quoting from it—that there should be a con- 
servancy district formed and that that was not provided in the bill. 

As I understand it, you felt that inasmuch as privately owned land 
would benefit to a degree that is argued about here, but as some say, 
would cost $2,200 an acre to get water to this project, I feel that you 
probably, or at least your Bureau felt, that the people who are going 
to benefit there should pay some of the cost of the project in addition 
to just the cost of operation and maintenance. 
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Now, you say that no such conservancy district has been formed. 
If it were formed, what is the opinion of the Bureau as to the amount 
of money that that district should raise toward defraying the cost 
of this project? 

Mr. Nietsen. We have given the conservancy district considerable 
thought. The legislation which would permit a conservancy district 
is entirely within the control of the State of Arizona, of course. 

What the State of Arizona would grant a conservancy district in the 
way of levying taxes we cannot predict at this time. 

Mr. Yorry. Assuming that the State of Arizona is unwilling to form 
the district you recommended, is unwilling to permit it to levy taxa- 
tion to pay for the reasonable cost of this project, are you still in favor 
of this bil ? 

Mr. Nretsen. You say, Am [I still in favor of this bill? I think I 
should clarify the situation here. I am not here urging the authoriza- 
tion of this project. I am trying to provide service to this committee, 
trying to give you the facts which I have. I am not here as an ad- 
vocate. 

Mr. Yorry. You made the suggestion that you favored the forma- 
tion of a conservancy district ; did you not? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And your Bureau has never had compunction in de- 
manding that certain prerequisites or certain contingences be met 
before it will approve a project for authorization. 

Mr. Nretsen. Before we will contract, we will insist upon certain 
prerequisites which are preliminary to Federal investment. I believe 
that is what you had in mind. 

Mr. Yorry. I think your own Bureau admits that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be stuck for $2 billion interest if the project goes through 
in this form. I am trying to find out, in spite of the fact that you 
seem to recognize the irrigators in Arizona; or perhaps one might 
say, the people in the general area, will benefit, you seem to recognize 
they ought to pay something toward it, and I was just wondering if 
you had figured out what you thought they ought to pay. 

Mr. Nietsen. I think somewhere we could find out the assessed 
valuation of the area which we would reach by a conservancy district. 
We could get that valuation and then make an estimate of the return 
based on one-half mill, 1 mill, and a 5-mill tax rate. 

Mr. Yorry. The Federal Government had no hesitancy in demand. 
ing that the farmers in Imperial Valley defray the cost of their project 
to pay the cost of the Hoover Dam. You had no hesitation in making 
certain tax demands on the Metropolitan Water District. You know 
when we built Boulder Dam we had to provide $500,000 for further 
investigation of the river and funds which Arizona demanded, and 
to which she was properly entitled as taxes. But there was no ques- 
tion of making those demands before you approved the project. I 
just want to know if Arizona refuses to approve a conservancy dis- 
trict and levy taxes to defray the costs. Are you still willing to start 
the project under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, we can contract only up to our authority which 
Congress gives, and only then are we in a position to demand anything 
from the State of Arizona or California. We proceed when the legis- 
lation which this committee and the Congress gives comes to us. 
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Mr. Yorry. You had to pass on the feasibility of this project; did 
you not? 

Mr. Nrersen. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you consider this a feasible project without any 
conservancy district or without any provision for taxation in the area 
to pay some of the cost of the project ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And yet you recommend that a conservancy district be 
created ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Would you consider it a feasible project if Arizona had 
refused to pass the water-control law which you recommended / 

Mr. Nretsen. I would have to say to that if we had before us when 
we wrote the recommendations in our report an absolute refusal on 
the part of the State of Arizona to pass an underground-water-control 
law, I don’t think our regional director would “have written recom- 
mendations and signed them. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, you do not care what it costs the tax- 
payers, financially. It is only the water that you are interested in. 

Mr. Nretsen. I do not think it is fair to say that, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. That is the only conclusion I can draw. You have two 
contingencies; one is a water-control law, and you say that you would 
not have approved that without that being passed. The other con- 
tingency is tied down repayment of some of the cost and you say you 
would approve it whether they would do that or not. 

Mr. Pourson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. I would also ask the witness if he thinks it would be 
feasible or if he thinks it would not be feasible, if the cost increased 20 
percent, which is the criteria set down by the Corps of Engineers. 

The Cuamman. We will now proceed 

Mr. Povutson. I would like him to answer that question. 

Mr. Nietsen. Is the question to me? 

The Cuatrrman. I believe he did direct it indirectly to you. 

Mr. Nretsen. I cannot confirm your 20-percent increase in cost. I 

can say with a cost of $788,000, 000, the cost of the project can be re- 
paid in 75 years at a power rate of 5.17 mills. 

Mr. Pourson. All right, let us word it this way, then. 

First, the costs have gone up substantially—and I will have letters 
within 2 days from two ‘reliable sources as to this increase; I have had 
it verbally, I stated yesterday, that in December 1947, the cost index 
was 441.15, and January 1951, 530.73—and you know what that means, 
as an engineer, a difference of 89.6. It means roughly a 20-percent 
increase, and the Army engineers will confirm that too. 

Now, if there is an increase of cost anywhere in that neighborhood, 
won't that, in itself, change the feasibility of that project? 

Mr. Nretsen. I would have to examine the resulting power rate be- 
fore answering that, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. How about irrigation; the irrigators? Would they 
be able to pay part of that increase in cost, or would repayment depend 
entirely on power ? 

Mr. Nrietsen. The irrigators can’t pay more. 

Mr. Povutson. Can’t pay more? 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right. 
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Mr. Poutson. Isn’t your testimony and the testimony of Mr. Sar- 
gent and all the rest of the witnesses just a waste of verbiage because 
you are not disclosing the increased cost of the program as of today ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. I have not done anything on the stand this morning 
except answer questions. 

Mr. Poutson. Wouldn’t that be a big factor? 

Mr. Nretsen. Until I see something, I don’t know 

Mr. Poutson. If the cost is increased 20 percent, would that not 
be a big factor in your presentation; your entire presentation ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Povtson. Well, why don’t you come in with these figures? 

Mr. Nretsen. We have a revised estimated cost of the project on 
the basis of our experience in letting contracts over the past year, and 
on that we have a revised estimate of the cost, which I gave in the 
statement, $788,000,000. 

Mr. Poutson. On that same basis I want again, right at this point, 
to insert in the record the figures of the original estimated costs 
which your Bureau of Reclamation has submitted on a number of 
projects, starting with Boulder Canyon, Davis Dam, Central Valley, 
Colorado-Big Thompson, Fort Peck, Hungry Horse, Columbia Basin, 
Kendrick, Riverton, Shoshone, and Missouri River Basin. 

The total original estimate comes to $1,386,584,714, and the present 
estimated cost is $4,817,208,956. 

Mr. Asprnai. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. Povtson. I want to finish this first, please. Now, in other 
words, these figures show that you have multiplied the actual cost, as 
you now find it to be, three times over your original estimated cost 
and here you are coming before this committee and trying to sub- 
stantiate the fact that you can refigure your cost and show that they 
are not 20 percent higher—which is the criteria established by the 
reputable and recognized authorities on this subject; and you say 
that you can do it for less, when your records there show that your 
original estimates have increased three times. These are your own 
figures—and they show three times over what you originally estimated. 

I go on the basis of the record and say let us look at your statements; 
because your statements—and I am speaking of your Bureau—have 
been disproved continuously before this committee and your records 
are what we should rely on, and here what I am submitting for the 
record is a statement of facts showing that it costs three times as 
much to complete projects as the estimated costs you originally 
submitted. 

And now I submit to my esteemed colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnatx. I just want to make one request of the gentleman 
from California. 

Will you submit together with your figures the added facilities on 
the Big Thompson not in the original estimate ? 

Mr. Poutson. These are figures from the Bureau showing how they 
start out on a project and what these projects turn out to cost. 

And now we seem to be getting back to the Colorado-Big Thompson, 
and I thought that we had sort of called a truce on that the other day. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You 

Mr. Povutson. Well, I just mentioned the various projects here and 
as this is from your beloved Bureau of Reclamation I think we should 
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-~ able to rely on their figures—particularly when it works against 
em. 

Mr. Asprnatx. I think the gentleman is actuated by good motives. 
I think he is sincere. But I think that he should furnish all of the 
information that should go in with that to make it a factual report. 

Mr. Poutson. All right. There was the testimony of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the appropriations for 1951 and I ask that our 
secretary here supply all of the information that went along with 
that testimony right there and substantiate it. 

Mr. Ener. I think that the gentleman down there ought to be per- 
mitted to make his statement without interruption. 

The CHarrman. That is a very good suggestion and one that the 
chairman intended first to follow. 

I would like to say one thing before we begin. I would like you to 
read your statement without interference and then both of you gentle- 
men will be subjected to further questions. 

I think that you could have been answering some of the questions 
that were diverted to Mr. Neilsen. 

There are two observations which I want to make. If a man con- 
tracts to build a one-bedroom cottage and he lets a contract for a 
certain amount and then comes in and demands that the plans and 
specifications be changed to those of a three-bedroom cottage and that 
he be billed accordingly, then naturally the contract price will have 
to change; the cost will be different. 

Mr. Poutson. Will the gentleman yield for a point? 

The Cuatrman. I want to say something here. 

Mr. Poutson. Are we going to build a four-bedroom cottage here? 

The Cuarrman. I want to say something here. About 1920 or 1922, 
along in there, I gathered cotton statistics for the State of Arizona for 
the Commerce Department. At that time I found only one type of 
cotton grown in my valley and it was grown in no other State in this 
Union. That is the American long fiber cotton, an inch and one-half 
in length in fiber. 

During the recent war there was a great demand for that cotton 
that particular type of cotton. They actually made parachutes out of 
it when silk was no longer available. 

Today the Government is begging the farmers of Arizona to grow 
long fiber cotton, and I am told that they cannot expect half as much 
acreage as is asked for. That climate, that soil, is adapted to that, 
where very few other spots are adapted to that commodity. 

Now, there are many other such things that should be brought out 
in discussion, and they will be brought out by other witnesses, wit- 
nesses other than these engineers. 

Mr. Coe. 


STATEMENT OF P. E. COE, OFFICE ENGINEER, PHOENIX AREA 
PLANNING OFFICE OF THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION’S 
REGION III 


Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, my name is P. E. Coe, office engineer for 
the Phoenix area planning office of the Bureau of Reclamation’s region 
III. This office has had the immediate responsibility for the investi- 
gations of the central Arizona project. 
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The findings and recommendations of the Bureau of Reclamation 
resulting from the investigations of the central Arizona project have 
already been outlined briefly for you. I will expand on these informa- 
tive statements by presenting factual data compiled by the Bureau. 

Let me preface it by a few general statements. 

The potential central Arizona project, when viewed in the light of 
all the facilities required to make it an effective development, embraces 
an area that extends to all boundaries of the State of Arizona as can 
be observed from a glance at the general location map. In one case, 
however, the project features extend beyond these borders into the 
State of New Mexico. 

Relative to the prime purpose of the project—irrigation—the area 
embraced, as generally discussed consists of approximately 672,000 
acres of highly fertile and productive farm land on the flood plains 
and in the valleys of the Gila River system extending upstream from 
the vicinity of Gila Bend. These lands are represented by the shaded 
portions of the agricultural area map included in the regort. Due 
to the existence of favorable temperatures, diversified cropping is 
practiced throughout the year. 

Events responsible for the advancement of this investigation to its 
current status stem from the decline of irrigation water supplies as 
related to a growing agricultural economy in the project area. For 
the past 25 years, a number of plans have been advanced by various 
groups for the diversion of Colorado River water to central Arizona. 
The Bureau of Reclamation initiated preliminary investigations of 
a potential diversion route late in 1940. 

In February 1944, the Arizona State Legislature, mindful of the 
growing water shortage in central Arizona, appropriated $200,000 to 
be used in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation to make sur- 
veys, investigations, and compilations of the water resources of the 
State and their potential development. A like sum for the same pur- 
pose was allocated by the Bureau, from its investigation funds, and 
a formal agreement on procedure was executed July 31, 1944. 

The purpose of these specific investigations has been to develop the 
best means by which Colorado River water could be diverted to central 
Arizona to alleviate a mounting and critical shortage of water. The 
Colorado River is the only remaining source of water within the State 
capable of meeting this shortage. Concurrently with this concen- 
trated study, other investigations have been conducted relating to 
improvement in the utilization of existing water supplies in the 
project area. 

On the basis of previously accumulated data, the Bureau, in 1944, 
selected three plans for diversion of water from the Colorado River 
which merited further investigation. On the general location map 
they are designated as the Marble Canyon, Bridge Canyon, and Parker 
routes. 

Investigations by the Bureau of Reclamation indicate that under 
present conditions the Parker route is the most economical, and there- 
fore this route was adopted and made a part of the plan of develop- 
ment as presented in the report on the central Arizona project, copies 
of which have been made available to this committee as House Docu- 
ment No. 136. This report has come to the Congress through proper 
channels in accordance with the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
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The investigation of any multiple-purpose reclamation project 
involves the analysis of four fundamental elements. They are: 

(a) Need for the project; 

(6) Available water supply ; 

(c) Plan of development to serve the needs; and 

(d) Economic feasibility of the project. 

My testimony will treat these elements in that order. 

First, then, the need for the project. 

Farming in the project area is impossible without irrigation. Rain- 
fall in the vicinity of Phoenix averages but 8 inches annually. In 
addition to rainfall, the optimum irrigation requirement is an average 
delivery to the farm of 4 acre-feet of water per acre per year. 

The first canal built by white men in the area was constructed in 
1867. Other canals were completed later, although it was not until 
the enactment of the Reclamation Act of 1902 by the Congress, and 
the completion thereunder in 1911 of Roosevelt Dam on the Salt 
River, thet the present-day agricultural economy was established. 
Closely following developments on the Salt River were similar devel- 
opments in various locations on the middle and upper Gila River 
system. Practically all of the surface runoff in the area is now 
regulated and utilized for irrigation. 

Some years ago a drainage problem developed in the lower reaches 
of the project area. It was found that this problem could be cor- 
rected by drilling wells and pumping water from the ground-water 
basin. ‘This pumped water was satisfactory for irrigation, and during 
the ensuing period pumped water has represented an increasing per- 
centage of the annual irrigation supply. The stage has been reached 
where agricultural development has expanded beyond the water supply 
now available, and people of the area are looking to the last source 
of supply, the Colorado River. For the past 25 years representatives 
of the State of Arizona, local organizations, and individuals have 
made investigations looking to diversion of Colorado River water 
at such time as that source of supply was needed. That time has 
now been reached. In fact, without Colorado River water about 
one-third of the productive capacity of the agricultural develop- 
ment will be lost, which will result in large-scale abandonment and 
migration. 

Agriculture is the basic support for the existing economic structure 
in Arizona. The possibility of losing a third of this support naturally 
presents a grave problem to the State. 

The need of additional water for irrigation in the central Arizona 
project area is fourfold. Additional water is needed: (1) To relieve 
the overdraft on the ground-water basins; (2) to provide a supple- 
mental supply to lands now in production, but not adequately irri- 
gated; (3) to permit the drainage of excess salts out of the area and 
maintain a salt balance; and (4) to provide water for land irrigated 
in the past but now idle for the lack of water. 

For the period of 1940 to 1944 the pumping overdraft is estimated 
from available information to have averaged about 468,000 acre-feet 
a year. This period is representative of the long-time water supply 
conditions in the area; therefore it is believed that this estimate of 
overdraft is within reasonable limits. 

Many acres of land now in cultivation receive a deficient supply of 
water. This results in a reduction of the crop yield and in some 
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cases has resulted in crop failures. When the delivery of water is 
less than optimum the productive capacity of the land is reduced. 

When irrigation water is applied to the land a large part is con- 
sumed in plant growth, transpiration, and evaporation. Practically 
all of the mineral salts in the water are concentrated in the remaining 
portion percolating to the ground-water supply. With each successive 
reuse by pumping the salt content is further concentrated. In some 
localities these salts have become so concentrated that the water con- 
taining them is toxic to vegetation. Such areas will spread through 
the ground-water basin unless the progress in salt concentration is 
stopped. Surface waters diverted to the area each year are esti- 
mated to contain 846,000 tons of mineral salt. Local experience 
indicates that. water containing concentrations in excess of 514 tons 
of salt in an acre-foot of water is detrimental to crops. To maintain 
a favorable salt balance it is thus necessary to release from the area 
an annual flow of 154,000 acre-feet of salt-charged water. 

The maximum acreage that has ever been irrigated in the central 
Arizona project area, up to 1945, is about 672,000 acres. Because of 
water shortages in the area, a portion of that acreage lies idle. The 
average acreage irrigated during the period 1940-44 was about 566,000 
or 106,000 acres below the maximum. Additional water is required if 
this acreage or a portion thereof is to be returned to a productive 
status, 


MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLY 


The growth of the city of Tucson and adjacent suburban areas has 
oor a critical problem of domestic water supply. The ground- 
water basin now serving this city is overdrawn and supplemental sup- 
plies from other sources must be developed. It is estimated that a 
diversion of 12,000 acre-feet a year would be required to furnish the 
city of Tucson with an adequate municipal water supply. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY REQUIREMENTS 


There is an urgent and measurable need for additional electrical 
energy in Arizona, southern California, southern Utah, and southern 
Nevada. This area has experienced a critical power shortage during 
recent years and appropriate indices indicate a rapidly expanding 
demand in the future. The situation is illustrated by the chart labeled 
“Estimated Energy Requirements and Supply.” 

Present power developments in this power market area range from 
large hydroelectric and fuel burning plants to small power plants in 
isolated camps and towns. Hoover, Pastor, and Davis plants on the 
Colorado River constitute a large source of low-cost power for south- 
ern California, southern Nevada, and Arizona. When generating 
units, in the area, now under construction or authorized have been 
completed, the total installed capacity available to the power market 
area will exceed 3,000,000 kilowatts. 

The population of the power market area is in excess of 4,500,000 
and the average annual per capita consumption is 2.400 kilowatt- 
hours. Total annual power consumption has grown from 1,5 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1920 to an annual usage of almost 14 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1947. 

At the present time approximately 58 percent of the electrical 
energy consumed in the referenced area is supplied by fuel burning 
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plants. The fuel consists mainly of oil and natural gas. The avail- 
ability in the area of these natural resources is limited and the need 
of greater conservation is a reality. Utilization of hydro-power po- 
tentialities where economically feasible would result in a considerable 
saving of these national resources. 

Now we come to the available water supply. 

In general, the central Arizona project contemplates further use 
of the waters of the Verde, and Gila, and the San Pedro Rivers, to- 
gether with importation of water from the Colorado River. 

Colorado River water: in the determination of the water available 
for diversion to the central Arizona project from the Colorado River, 
consideration must be given to the over-all amount of water available 
in the stream. The Colorado River compact apportioned the benefi- 
cial consumptive use of waters of the Colorado River between the 
upper and lower basins, designating “Lee Ferry,” on the Colorado 
River, 1 mile below the mouth of the Paria River, as the point of 
division. The use apportionment of the Colorado River waters by 
the Colorado River compact is from the virgin or undepleted flow 
of the stream, that is, from the stream as would be in the absence of 
any development. The following table presents for the period 1897 to 
1943, inclusive, the estimated average annual virgin flow at Lee 
Ferry and other points downstream to the international boundary. 

The flow at Lee Ferry was 16,270,000 acre-feet. 

The gain, Lee Ferry to Hoover Dam, is estimated at 1,060,000 acre- 
feet. 

The flow at Hoover Dam would therefore be 17,330,000 acre-feet. 

The tributary inflow, Hoover Dam to international boundary was 
divided: Williams River and minor washes, 150,000 acre-feet, and 
Gila River at mouth, 1,270,000 acre-feet, for a subtotal of 1,420,000 
acre-feet. 

But the natural main stream channel losses were 1,030,000 acre-feet. 

Which means that the net gain, Hoover Dam to international 
boundary would be 390,000 acre-feet. 

And the Colorado River at international boundary would have a 
flow of 17,720,000 acre-feet. 

Potential projects in the upper basin could fully utilize the 7,500,000 
acre-feet apportioned to the upper basin by the Colorado River com- 
pact. It is also quite possible that the upper basin could utilize that 
part of the surplus flows which could be apportioned to the upper 
basin under provisions of article III (f) of the compact. 

Conservatism in making any determination on the availability of 
water under ultimate conditions requires that it be assumed that the 
overage annual flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry will be de- 
creased by 7,500,000 acre-feet plus any water use apportioned to the 
upper basin under article III (f) of the compact. 

The following tabulation has been prepared to present an analysis 
of the present use apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River: 

The virgin flow of the Colorado River at international boundary, 
as developed in the previous computation, was 17,720,000 acre-feet. 

Apportioned to upper basin by article III (a) of Colorado River 
compact, 7,500,000 acre-feet. 

oe to lower basin by article ITI (a) of compact, 7,500,000 
acre-feet. 


Apportioned or allocated to lower basin by article III (b) of com- 
pact, 1,000,000 acre-feet. 
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Estimated delivery to Mexico pursuant to treaty, 1,500,000 acre- 
feet. 

The total pee and/or allocated water use is therefore 
17,500,000 acre-feet, and the indicated surplus waters is 220,000 acre- 
feet. 

In the absence of a compact as to the division of water among the 
various States of the lower basin, the determination of Colorado 
River water available for diversion to the central Arizona project 
herein presented is based upon interpretations by responsble officials 
of the State of Arizona. This presentation is not intended to be 
prejudicial to the claims of the States challenging Arizona’s interpre- 
tations. The Bureau of Reclamation recognizes these differences of 
opinion; but, as has been stated in our report, the Bureau cannot 
authoritatively resolve those differences. 

Arizona contends that 8,500,000 acre-feet of water are apportioned 
for use in the lower basin by the Colorado River compact, of which 
California may use not to exceed 4,400,000 acre-feet of water under 
its Limitation Act of March 4, 1929. Nevada has a contract for the 
use of 300,000 acre-feet of apportioned water, which is adequate for 
her potential developments. That would leave 3,800,000 acre-feet of 
apportioned water for use by Arizona. 

Arizona officials recognize the rights of Utah and New Mexico to- 
the use of waters in the lower basin, such use to be deducted from that 
portion allocated to Arizona. It is estimated that ultimate develop- 
ment by New Mexico will deplete the Little Colorado River by 13,000 
acre-feet and the Gila River by 16,000 acre-feet. Under ultimate 
development it is estimated that Utah will deplete the Virgin River 
by 94,000 acre-feet and Kanab Creek by 7,000 acre-feet. Ultimate 
depletions in the lower basin by these States are thus 29,000 by New 
Mexico and 101,000 by Utah or a total of 130,000 acre-feet. 

As provided in article III (f) of the compact, further equitable 
apportionment of the unapportioned water of the Colorado River will 
be made after October 1, 1963. The unapportioned water is esti- 
mated as 220,000 acre-feet a year. It is assumed that one-fourth of 
the unapportioned water, or 55,000 acre-feet, will be made available 
to Arizona. 

On the basis of these assumptions, Arizona’s share of the Colorado 
River under ultimate conditions is summarized as follows: 

Water from article III (a) and III (b), 3,800,000 acre-feet. 

Less uses by New Mexico and Utah in lower basin, 130.000 acre-feet. 

The net water available from article III (a) and LI (b) would 
therefore be 3,670,000 acre-feet. 

Tothat add one-fourth share of the surplus water, or 55,000 acre-feet. 

Then the total available for Arizona would be 3,725,000 acre-feet. 

Of this 3,725,000 acre-feet of water, the central Arizona project 
can utilize the part that remains after deducting the amount now 
being utilized, the amount that will be utilized in the future by other 
projects elsewhere in the State, and main stream reservoir losses 
chargeable to Arizona. 

Evaporation losses from the surfaces of the reservoirs required for 
the complete utilization of the water resources of the Colorado River 
will represent a material depletion in the flow of the river. It is 
estimated that under ultimate conditions about 900,000 acre-feet of 
water will be lost annually to evaporation from main-stream-reservoir 
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surfaces in the lower basin. This amount is in addition to the quan- 
tities lost from the same areas prior to the creation of any reservoirs. 
Inasmuch as these losses represent a depletion of the water supply of 
the lower basin as a whole, Arizona assumes that these losses would 
be apportioned between the various States of the lower basin on an 
equitable basis. It is the contention of Arizona that a just method 
of apportionment would be to charge California, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona with these main-stream-reservoir losses in the ratio that these 
States receive water from the Colorado River exclusive of uses on 
tributaries in the lower basin. 

On this basis, with main-stream-reservoir losses of 900,000 acre-feet, 
Arizona would be charged with 313,000 acre-feet a year. 

In addition to present depletions by Arizona, there are potential 
irrigation projects other than the central Arizona project which would 
utilize a part of Arizona’s share of the Colorado River water. These 
potential developments and contemplated expansion of projects now 
in a construction stage are recognized as potential units on a basin- 
wide plan of development. 

Under ultimate development, it will be necessary to release water 
from the central Arizona project area to carry out excess salts and 
maintain a salt balance. The net effect of such release would increase 
* the annual return to the Colorado River about 123,000 acre-feet. 

The following table has been prepared to summarize the present 
and future depletions and reservoir losses chargeable to the State of 
Arizona and to aid in computing the amount of water available for 
the central Arizona project: 











Acre-feet 
Teeek Geaeey Bee BUOR 6 2p pe iene nesnenecesun 3, 725, 000 
Less: 
Main-stream-reservoir losses (present and future) : 
Present depletions : 
tila River Basin Capra GESTS T ASS ET ROSITA ISIC REE TR GESRSTOREI SS ST 
Little Colorado Rive | SES PR eT ea ee 59, 000 
Virstn erer. Gee Mand Cregi... onde ose deuns, 5, 000 
TT I SO i nial aia canine 3, 000 
Colorado River below Parker 1 Ba: rid Hak 206, 000 
Sunbotet ote Bho uiitebdisepliash si list i dalabeakass Nelo 1, 408, 000 
Future depletions: 

Cae ee See he in ent Aa. Ca Riad te, to 20, 000 
Little Colorado River Basin_-_.-----_-—- SRLS SEES S | 10, 000 
Virgin River__--_- LEAS Te sey ee ee 12, 000 
Colorado River below: Parker Dam_ Leidlsihsneeashtakipn die cl agile 851, 000 
Or SUNN kL aitkncnch inns tendersiin sal cochnontareghtillprengs teil aadisethak dite 34, 000 
ee enne i ee a a ee Sale 927, 000 
Total present and future depletions_—~~- Pee Pe 
Potential depletion by central Arizona project__--_- _. 1, 077, 000 

Plus increase in return to Colorado River through Gila River by reason 
of central Arizona project development____----__-_.--_----_----. 128, 000 
Available for diversion to central Arizona project-—__.--- __. 1, 200, 000 


Additional Gila Basin water: The enlargement of Horseshoe Res- 
ervoir on the Verde River from its original capacity of 68,000 acre- 
feet to a capacity of 298,000 acre-feet would impound floodgates which 
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cannot now be put to beneficial use. The enlarged capacity would 
provide an additional average yield from the Verde Reservoir system 
of 42,000 acre-feet a year. 

The construction of Buttes Dam on the Gila River would impound 
floodwaters and tributary inflow below Coolidge Dam which cannot 
now be put to beneficial use in the middle Gila area. Buttes Reser- 
voir would provide an additional average yield of 64,000 acre-feet an- 
nually for use in the middle Gila area. 

Developments could be provided in the upper Gila area which 
would permit more efficient irrigation practices. The net effect of 
these developments would be to provide 19,000 acre-feet of supple- 
mental water for this area. 

A dam could be constructed at the Charleston site on the San Pedro 
River to provide regulation of the stream. Stored water would pro- 
vide a supplemental irrigation supply for the area and a municipal 
water supply for the city of Tucson. It is estimated that this devel- 
opment would conserve 7,000 acre-feet of water which otherwise would 
be lost in the river channel. 

Total new water: The following table has been prepared to summa- 
rize the new water developed under the central Arizona project: 
Acre-feet 
1, 200, 000 


TN SF OE aE Te TSE, SR Ll) Se Hee Oey 
250, 000 


Less aqueduct losses__...~.~-_ NS ESS ORE AD SP lewd Lb et SREP ES EELS 





| SSE SEL ae ae ee ae ee ey Oe Pa ae seen 950, 000 
42, 000 


Developed on Gila River: 





RR il ee ye RCC ee Bee 2 5 Se ae 64, 000 
eee: Ten Wee Gees OPO8 nn kn ie tetera 19, 000 
SRE rE eae Riarenrer ae Rata eerin OF LY oh! eT Sa CAT aaa § &3, 000 
Developed on San Pedro River by Charleston Dam____--_---------~- 7, 000 


ee TW WEE Ot kes bn es ecoeesne 1, 082, 000 


On the basis of the above analysis, 1,082,000 acre-feet of new or ad- 
ditional water would be available for utilization in the potential cen- 
tral Arizona project. 

Next we turn to the plan of development to serve the needs. 

Project features: Primarily the central Arizona project would pro- 
vide Colorado River water to the central part of the State. This 
would be accomplished by pumping from fabs Havasu behind Parker 
Dam, into a canal which would extend to the existing Granite Reef 
Dam located about 3 miles below the junction of the Verde and Salt 
Rivers. In order to effect full development for the area, a number of 
works would be constructed in the States of Arizona and New Mexico. 

For convenience in discussion, the central Arizona project has been 
segregated into 16 units, or features, listed as follows: 

(1) Coconino Dam; (2) Bridge Canyon Damsand power plant; 
(3) Havasu pumping plants; (4) Granite Reef aqueduct: (5) Me- 
Dowell pumping plant and canal; (6) McDowell Dam and power 

lant; (7) Horseshoe Dam enlargement and power plant; (8) Salt- 
fila aqueduct; (9) Buttes Dam and power plant; (10) Charleston 
Dam; (11) Tucson aqueduct; (12) Safford Valley improvements; 
(13) Hooker Dam; (14) irrigation distribution system; (15) drainage 
system for salinity control; (16) power transmission system. 
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The necessity for all of these features may not be apparent at first. 
Let us therefore consider their relationship. Approximately 1.5 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of energy will be required annual for project 
pumping. There is no surplus energy presently available in the area, 
and certainly no prospect of private development involving output 
of this magnitude. Accordingly Bridge Canyon Dam and power plant 
would be constructed on the Colorado River, 11714 miles upstream 
from Hoover Dam. Roughly one-third of the power developed at this 
site would be utilized to operate the pumping plants needed to raise 
the water from Havasu Lake for delivery to central Arizona. The 
remainder would be sold to the power market at a rate sufficiently 
high to provide revenue to repay the costs of the irrigation develop- 
ments needed under the central Arizona project. 

Located in a deep canyon, the Bridge Canyon Reservoir would 
have a comparatively small capacity, totaling 3,720,000 acre-feet. Silt 
inflow to this reservoir would amount to about 127,000 acre-feet a 
year. Unless preventive measures were taken, this silt would in- 
fringe on the active storage capacity of the reservoir. Studies of 
stream flow at the Bridge Canyon site, when considered in conjunc- 
tion with design costs indicate that upstream flood-control storage 
would be highly desirable in order to reduce the costs of spillway 
construction at the Bridge Canyon Dam. 

For the foregoing reasons, Coconino Reservoir has been considered 
as an essential adjunct to the Bridge Canyon Dam. Therefore a dam 
at the Coconino site on the Little Colorado River would be constructed 
about 49 miles upstream from the mouth of that stream. This struc- 
ture would impound 22 percent of the silt load of the Colorado River 
at the Bridge ae Dam site, and in addition, would provide flood- 
control storage capacity. 

As previously stated, a part of the power generated at the Bridge 
Canyon development would provide energy to operate the Havasu 
pumping plants. These pumping plants would be located along the 
extreme western 20 miles of the Granite Reef aqueduct. Four in num- 
ber, they would raise the water, by a series of lifts, a total of 985 feet. 

Granite Reef aqueduct would consist of approximately 241 miles of 
open, concrete-lined canal, leading from Lake Havasu to Granite Reef 
Dam. The westernmost 25 miles of the aqueduct would traverse 
extremely rugged terrain. The remainder of the canal would be 
located in typical desert country, skirting occasional small mountain 
ranges. Major siphon crossings would be required at Cunningham 
Wash, Centennial Wash, and the Hassavampa, Agua Fria, and New 
Rivers. The aqueduct would terminate in the pool above the existing 
Granite Reef diversion dam. Diversions would be made from the 
aqueduct as needed to supply requirements on lands located in the 
western portions of the project area. 

The Cuarrman. We have now reached the hour of 12. The House 
is in session. ° 

Mr. Coe, would ‘you complete your statement at our next session, 
which will be called for 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Nielsen, will you hold yourself in readiness to return ? 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Thursday, March 1, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1951 


House or RepreseNntrATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, the Honorable John R. Murdock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will proceed further with the hearings on H. R. 1500 and H. R. 
1501. 

Our last witness was Mr. Coe, an engineer from the Phoenix area 
who was giving us his prepared statement. 

Would you continue, Mr. Coe. And I will ask Mr. Nielsen to 
remain with us because we may want to ask Mr. Nielsen, as well as 
Mr. Coe, questions. 

I might say, on or off the record, that Mr. Coe has been engaged in 
this study with Mr. Larson, who is in poor health and could not be 
present at these hearings, so that Mr. Coe is his co-worker. Mr. Craw- 
ford just mentioned to me what a fine report it is that Mr. Coe is 
giving us, and I want to join with him in that; Mr. Crawford said 
that he was reading it at a quarter to 6 this morning, and I am glad 
to hear that statement and I wish that others of the committee would 
show the same interest that Mr. Crawford has evidenced. I myself 
find myself reading some of this material at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so that I know exactly how he feels about it. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Cor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF P. E. COE, OFFICE ENGINEER, PHOENIX AREA 
PLANNING OFFICE, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, REGION ITI— 
Resumed 


Mr. Cor. Yesterday I had completed to the first paragraph on page 
18. I continue. 

The achievement of maximum efficiency necessitates operation of the 
Havasu pumping plants and Granite Reef aqueduct at a continuous 
rate in order that a minimum design capacity may be adopted. For 
this reason, these features would be designed to operate at a capacity 
of 1,800 cubic feet per second at all times except for one month each 
year, at which time diversion could be entirely discontinued to allow 
for maintenance and repairs to the canal and pumping plants. Under 
such a system deliveries to the project area would exceed irrigation 
demands during the winter months. During this period, the excess 
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water delivered to Granite Reef Dam would be raised 88 feet by the 
McDowell pumping plant, and delivered by the McDowell pump 
canal to the proposed McDowell Reservoir for storage until required. 

McDowell Reservoir would be created by the construction of a dam 
just below the confluence of the Salt and Verde Rivers. As previously 
described, it would be used to impound water of the Colorado River 
delivered during the winter months when irrigation demands are 
light. Other uses would be the regulation of releases from upstream 
dams and the provision of flood-control storage for the protection 
of downstream developments. A power plant would be installed to 
utilize the available head. 

As a part of the central Arizona project, the existing Horseshoe 
Dam on the Verde River would be increased 40 feet in height to 
provide a normal storage capacity of 298,000 acre-feet, in place of 
the 68,000 acre-feet originally existing. A power plant installed at 
this dam would utilize Verde River water for energy production. 

By an exchange of Colorado River water for Salt River water, 
it would be possible to divert Salt River water from Sahuaro Lake 
behind Stewart Mountain Dam. The water thus diverted would 
flow by gravity through the potential Salt-Gila aqueduct to lands 
in the flood plain of the middle Gila and lower Santa Cruz Rivers. 
The aqueduct would have an over-all length of about 74 miles, most 
of which would be open concrete-lined canal, and would terminate 
in the existing Picacho Reservoir, south of Coolidge. Deliveries 
through this aqueduct would not only meet the supplemental water 
requirements of the area served but would provide additional water 
as a basis for exchange, which would permit increased diversions by 
upstream users. 

The following three developments were investigated and reported 
on by the United States Engineer Office of Los Angeles, Calif. in 
their Report on Survey, Flood Control, Gila River and Tributaries 
Above Salt River, December 1945. Data pertaining to these develop- 
ments have been used with the consent and cooperation of that office. 
These developments have been incorporated in this project because 
they would serve a definite purpose in the over-all plan of devel- 
opment. 

Construction of the Buttes Dam and power plant on the Gila River, 
approximately 62 miles below Coolidge Dam, would conserve a large 
yart of the flood flows which enter the Gila River below Coolidge 
Jam. By utilizing the power head available at the Buttes site, energ 
would be provided for local irrigation pumping and commercial load. 
In addition, the Buttes Reservoir would provide control of floods for 
the protection of downstream lands. It would also impound silt 
which is contained in large quantities in the waters which are now 
diverted to the irrigated lands during the summer months, and which 

presents a serious problem to farmers of the area. 

With water from the Salt River provided to lands in the middle 
Gila area asa basis for exchange, construction of a dam at the Charles- 
ton site on the San Pedro River could be accomplished without 
infringement on the rights of downstream water users. This dam 
would be located about one-half mile north of Charleston, Ariz. It 
would provide flood control for the protection of downstream develop- 
ments. In addition, it would regulate the erratic flows of the San 
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Pedro River and facilitate diversions to land now irrigated along 
the river. 

In addition, the Charleston Dam would serve as a diversion struc- 
ture for the Tucson aqueduct. The Tucson aqueduct would consist 
of approximately 70 miles of closed conduit through which water 
would be conveyed to the city of Tucson. As a part of the aqueduct, 
a pumping plant would be installed to lift the water 500 feet for 
delivery to the aqueduct. 

As a part of the central Arizona project, certain developments above 
San Carlos Reservoir would be required to meet the needs of the 
upstream irrigated areas. Numerous plans of development have been 
proposed for these upper lands. In general, there appear to be 
four areas in need of additional development: namely, the Safford 
Valley, the Duncan-Virden Valley, the Red Rock Valley, and the 
Cliff Valley. 

The principal functions of the Safford Valley improvements would 
be to conserve and utilize the existing water supply to best advantage 
and to consolidate the existing distribution system. A permanent 
diversion structure at the upper end of the Safford Valley to supply 
a high-line canal would be included as a part of this development. 
This canal would extend along the south side of the valley, and a 
branch canal would cross the Gila River near Safford to serve the 
north side. Ground water in the area would be further developed 
to supplement the available surface water. 

Construction of a dam at the Hooker site about 7 miles northeast 
of Cliff, N. Mex., is considered as a potential Peon to serve 
requirements of areas along the upper reaches of the Gila River. A 
dam at this site would provide partial flood control and silt retention 
for the benefit of downstream irrigators. It would also regulate the 
flood flows of the river, for use at a time when the normal flow of 
the river would be insufficient to meet irrigation requirements. Lands 
in the Cliff Valley, the Red Rock Valley, the Duncan-Virden Valley, 
and the Safford Valley, would all be benefited by this regulation. 

Some of the districts included under the central Arizona project 
maintain their own distribution systems. However, many of those 
areas which are irrigated by pump water do not. In addition, some 
areas irrigated by surface water have inadequate distribution facil- 
ities. Under the central Arizona project, additions to the irrigation 
distribution system would be required for the delivery of water. 

Despite water shortages throughout the major part of the central 
Arizona project, some of the lower-lying lands are faced with the 
problem of waterlogging. The central Arizona project would in- 
clude a drainage system for salinity control. Open gravity drains 
would be used where possible. Other drainage as required would 
be accomplished by pumping from wells. 

Under this project, a power-transmission system would be needed 
to convey power from Bridge Canyon power plant to the Havasu 
pumping plants, and from the various power plants throughout the 
project to the power-market areas. 

In discussing these various features, the primary purposes of each 
have been outlined. In addition to those enumerated, each of the 
features would have secondary purposes or provide incidental bene- 
fits which considered in the aggregate are of considerable importance. 
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Possibly the most important of these is the recreational value of the 

various dams and reservoirs. Bridge Canyon Dam and Reservoir 

— afford a scenic attraction comparable to Hoover Dam and Lake 
ead. 

The importance of this may be more fully realized when it is re- 
called that 354,500 visitors were conducted through the powerhouse at 
Hoover Dam during 1946; 424,175 in 1947; and 407,980 in 1948. 
During this period more than 1,000,000 persons visited the Lake Mead 
recreational area each year. Thousands of visitors could enjoy the 
recreational facilities which would be provided by the Bridge Canyon 
Reservoir. In an arid country, such as that in which the central 
Arizona project is located, the importance of lakes for recreational 
uses is of far greater significance than commonly realized by residents 
of more humid climates. 

Fish and wildlife propagation would be another important pur- 
pose served by each of the reservoirs to be created under the central 
Arizona project. 

How the development would serve the needs: Water for irriga- 
tion and municipal requirements could be provided under the pro- 
posed plan of development. As previously outlined, the needs con- 
sist of replacement of the present overdraft on the ground-water 
basins, a supplemental supply for lands now in production, provision 
for drainage of excess salts out of the area to maintain a salt balance, 
increasing the water supply for the city of Tucson, and provision for 
the irrigation of land formerly irrigated but now idle for the lack 
of water. 

As previously outlined in my testimony, it is estimated that 1,082,000 
acre-feet of water could be made available under the proposed plan. 
Utilization of this water is outlined in the following table: 

New surface water at district headgates: 1,082,000 acre-feet. 

Supplemental water need for lands now irrigated and to replace 
the necessary reduction in pumping and provide release for salt bal- 
ance: 652,000 acre-feet. Required for municipal water supply: 12,- 
000 acre-feet. Water remaining avaliable for lands formerly irrigated 
but now idle for lack of water: 418,000 acre-feet. Those three items 
total 1,082,000 acre-feet. 

In addition to providing 12,000 acre-feet of water for municipal re- 
quirements, the project would provide supplemental water for 640,- 
000 acres of the 672,00 acres irrigated at some time prior to 1945. 
Without the project, 414,000 acres could be served an adequate water 
supply. This would indicate a loss of about one-third of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the irrigated area. Actually, the impending loss 
would be greater because continuation of the existing circumstances 
will result in less and less economical farming; those with substantial 
reserves will hang on, and one by one those individuals with the least 
reserves will be squeezed out until stability has been reached. That 
stable point will be one at which a bare profit can be made out of the 
irrigation enterprises. Competition will keep it so. 

The losses and distress to the individual enterprisers during the 
adjustment period will be tremendous. The correlative interests— 
the loaning agencies, the local and State governments, and the Na- 
tion—will suffer revenue and economic losses. Business houses will 
lose accounts; some will be forced out of business. Mortgages will 
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be foreclosed; farms will be taken over for taxes; and local, county, 
State and Federal tax revenues will shrink. 

Power development features of the project would contribute sub- 
stantially to the increasing needs for electrical energy in the area. 
These features include one major power plant on the Colorado River 
at’ Bridge Canyon and small plants on the Salt, Verde, and Gila 
Rivers at McDowell, Horseshoe, and Butte Dams, respectively. The 
potential Bridge Canyon power plant would be a logical step toward 
the ultimate development of the power resources of the lower Colorado 
River Basin. Under this development it has been assumed that pro- 
visions would be made for coordinated and integrated operation of all 
yovernment power plants on the lower Colorado River. These plants 
would be those at Bridge Canyon, Hoover, Davis, and Parker Dams. 
Coordinated operation would result in the production of greater 
amounts of firm energy and a more effective utilization of water than 
if the power plants were operated independently of each other. 

The power market for the energy thus developed would consist of 
the State of Arizona, southern California, southern Utah, and south- 
ern Nevada. This area corresponds roughly to power-supply areas 
47 and 48 as designated by the Federal Power Commission. 

Reservoir-operation studies for power production have been made 
by the Bureau of Reclamation on the basis of full coordination and 
integration of the Government plants on the lower Colorado River. 
It has been assumed that Davis power plant would be completed and 
that the full designed capacity would be installed in Hoover power 
plant at the time that Bridge Canyon power plant was completed. 
In all studies, the amount of water available for power generation has 
been that incidental to river regulation, flood control, and irrigation 
releases and storage. 

Coordinated operation of all power plants produces the largest. pos- 
sible amount of firm power. Under this system the plants with small 
reservoirs would generate a greater percentage of the total power 
produced during periods of high runoff, than they would in low runoff 
periods. Concurrently, the plants with large reservoir capacity 
could reduce their output and store all possible water for use in low 
runoff periods. With this system of operation, it is possible to pro- 
duce a higher total system firm energy than under independent opera- 
tion. 

In the studies of reservoir operation for power, river flows for the 
years 1923 to 1942, inclusive, were used. These years represent a 
period of runoff for the Colorado River in which the average yearly 
flow is about 90 percent of the estimated long-time yearly average. 
The period 1931 to 1940, inclusive, is taken as a period of low flow 
of the river and is assumed as the critical period for the reservoir- 
operation studies. These studies were computed for initial condi- 
tions of project development. Additional studies were made to de- 
termine the firm-energy production under ultimate development. 

Virgin stream flows were depleted for conditions estimated as 
representative of the above conditions of project development and 
were then used in the reservoir-operation studies. 

In order to present the studies of the various power plants under 
different conditions of operation and yet on comparable bases, certain 
fundamental concepts were adhered to in all studies. These concepts 
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were: (1) All reservoirs were full or at required flood-control levels 
at the start and finish of all reservoir-operation studies; (2) irriga- 
tion demands governed the amount of water available for power; (3) 
under coordinated operation the firm-power production credited the 
Hoover power plant was equal to the amount which that plant could 
produce under independent operation; (4) minimum reservoir con- 
tent of Lake Mead was held to the same level as would be experienced 
under independent operation; (5) all power plants under coordinated 
operation produced their average yearly credited amounts of firm 
power over the 10-year critical period; and (6) for comparative pur- 
oses Hoover and Bridge Canyon power plants were operated both 
independently and integrated in order to show the national benefits 
under coordinated operation. 

The potential output of the Colorado River plants under the co- 
ordinated operation previously mentioned and at initial conditions is 
10,725,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm energy annually. Of this amount, 
Bridge Canyon is credited with 4,675,000,000 kilowatt-hours, Hoover 
with 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and Davis and Parker with a com- 
bined total of 1,550,090,000 kilowatt-hours. The other power plants 
of the central Arizona project are credited with an annual production 
of 98,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm energy annually. 

The following table shows the generation of central Arizona project 
for the three stages of development studies. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of power plants 





Annual firm energy in million kilo- 

Installed Average ee 

Power plants somite, | STOSS power 
capacity |"head feet | 11 riti 

: Initialcon-| Average Ultimate 

ditions conditions conditions 








Bridge Canyon , 4, 675 | 4, 395 | 4,114 
McDowell 23 | 21 | 19 
AE TEI RG Bs REE Pt : 40 | 40 | 
AEE TRGEIE GREE Te i, 35 35 | 


Total hana take ace ; pe dbase ees 4,773 | 4,491 
Stewart Mountain replacements... _....._- 25 

















Total cs See 4,748 | 
Pumping requirements: Havasu and | | | 
McDowell 1, 154 | 1, 393 | 





Net energy production... -_.......-- SE UEE » LS 3, 594 | 3,070 | 
| 


Mr. Cor. Other needs of the area would be served by multiple-pur- 
pose features of the project through incidental benefits, such as flood 
control, silt retention, salinity control, recreation, and fish and wild- 
life propagation. Although these benefits are considered incidental 
to the primary purpose of the project, they are significant. 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF THE PROJECT 


The last major element to be considered in the investigation of a 
project is economic feasibility. Will the project pay out? Will the 
returns equal the cost? Do the benefits exceed the cost ? 
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Estimated construction costs are presented in table I, entitled “Sum- 
mary of Costs.” Annual costs are presented in table I, entitled “Sum- 
mary of Annual Costs,” Cost estimates by the Bureau of Reclamation 
were completed on the basis of construction-cost levels prevailing in 
January 1951. Estimates and costs for Buttes and Charleston Dams, 
Tucson aqueduct, and Safford Valley improvements were prepared 
by the United States Engineer Office, Los Angeles, Calif. These esti- 
mates were based on prices prevailing in 1939 and were adjusted by 
the Bureau of Reclamation to reflect construction cost levels prevail- 
ing in January 1951. All costs include allowances for engineering and 
contingencies. 

At previous committee hearings during the Eighty-first Congress 
the Bureau estimated total construction costs of the 16 features to be 
$708,780,000, on the basis of construction-cost levels prevailing in July 
1947. 

The Bureau’s statement at committee hearings during the Eighty- 
first Congress anticipated somewhat different provisions as to repay- 
ment requirements en are presented in the bill under consideration 
by this committee. The discussions which follow reflect the provi- 
sions of the bill now under consideration. Tables I and II show the 
allocation of construction costs and annual costs, respectively, that 


have been made to the several items for which allocable costs would 
be authorized in the bill. 

The studies allocate construction and annual costs to irrigation, 
power, municipal water supply, flood control, and fish and wildlife 
conservation and propagation. The first three items are considered 
reimbursable, the other two are considered nonreimbursable. 


Costs allocated to irrigation and municipal water supply are consid- 
ered repayable without interest. The construction costs allocated to 
power are considered as interest-bearing. An interest rate of 3 per- 
cent has been applied, and the interest component has been used to 
assist in repayment of the irrigation obligation which is beyond the 
ability of the water users to repay. 

Annual costs of the project shown on table II include operation and 
maintenance and replacement reserve. Other annual costs include the 
annual payments on the reimbursable portion of the construction cost. 

Allocation of construction costs to the various functions were com- 
puted by two methods: the alternate justifiable expenditure method 
and the proportionate use method. The method chosen for use on any 
one feature was that which was most suitable. 

Direct returns would accrue to the project from the sale of irrigation 
water, municipal water, and electric energy. The estimated average 
annual returns from these items would be (1) from irrigation water, 
$3,173,500; (2) from municipal water, $528,000; (3) from power, 
$13,921,600. These returns are sufficient to repay the full reimburs- 
able project-construction cost, annual operation and maintenance ex- 
penses, and establish the necessary replacement reserve. 

A charge to the farmer of $3.30 an acre-foot at the district head 
gates, which corresponds to a charge of $4.75 at the farm head gate. 
was used as the basis for computing annual returns from the sale of 
irrigation water. This price is predicated upon repayment-ability 
studies made of the project area, based on 1939 to 1944 average values 
of crops at the farm. 
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A study of municipal water rates in various cities in the West indi- 
cates that the city of Tucson could pay for its municipal water at the 
rate of $0.15 per 1,000 gallons at the intake of its distribution system. 

The rate at which electrical energy would be sold was determined on 
the basis of providing revenues adequate to assure full payment of all 
reimbursable costs after the revenues from irrigation and municipal 
water had been credited to the account. The rate determined is 5.171 
mills per kilowatt-hour at the load centers. . 

As outlined above the project would pay out—the returns would 
equal the costs in accordance with the repayment provisions of the 
bill under consideration. 

Benefits accrue not only to direct beneficiaries, such as the initial 
purchasers of irrigation water, municipal water, and electrical energy, 
ut there are innumerable indirect beneficiaries whose income and 
livelihood are dependent upon or substantially affected by the creation 
of raw materials on the irrigated lands and the production of electric 
energy. Nor are the benefits limited to those arising out of irrigation 
and municipal water, and out of the use of electrical energy. The 
central Arizona project would be a multiple-purpose development 
which would also furnish publicsbenefits from flood control, silt con- 
trol, fish and wildlife conservation, salinity control, and recreation. 
The following analysis compares total or national benefits with total 
or national costs, 

Benefits from the project have been divided into two categories. 
The first comprises those tangible benefits upon which monetary values 
have been placed. The second includes intangible benefits, which 
cannot be evaluated in monetary terms, and a few tangible benefits 
not evaluated. 

Tangible benefits from irrigation are estimated to have an average 
annual value of $25,268,000. In arriving at this estimate two general 
types of tangible irrigation benefits from the project have been 
evaluated. The first is composed of benefits accruing directly to 
farmers and indirectly to others from the production of a larger vol- 
ume of agricultural products than would be produced without addi- 
tional irrigation water. The second is comprised of benefits accruing 
directly to farmers from the reduced pump lift that would result from 
elimination of the overdraft of groundwater. 

The sum of tangible benefits accruing to direct and indirect bene- 
ficiaries that would result from the production of additional farm 
products will average $23,579,000 annually. These benefits are cal- 
culated as the increase in the gross value of crops at the farm, based 
on a price level equivalent to that occurring during the years 1939 to 
1944, which is substantially less than occurred during the past few 
years. The benefits from savings in the cost of pumping irrigation 
water will average $1,689,000 annually, which represents the difference 
between the deteriorated conditions that will occur if supplemental 
water is not forthcoming, and the improved conditions that would 
accompany the furnishing of additional water. 

The $25,268,000 of annual irrigation benefits is considered as a 
measure of the net effects of producing, processing, and handling in 
commercial channels the greater volume of agricultural products 
emanating from the project area. It is therefore assumed to repre- 
sent the net benefits from irrigation. These include such benefits as 
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the stimulation of business activities associated directly and indirectly 
with this larger volume of production. As an example: The farmers 
grow more lettuce; the truckers, packers, and railways handle more 
lettuce ; and the business activity of restaurants, retail stores, personal 
services, and many others improves. All make greater net returns 
because of the greater volume of lettuce. The converse will occur 
with a decreased volume of agricultural products. Maintenance 
and even expansion of public facilities without increasing State- and 
local-tax rates would be possible with increased supplemental water, 
in contrast to the prospective retrenchment that would accompany 
the reduced agricultural production without it. All benefits of this 
type are included in the irrigation benefits which are used in the bene- 
fit-cost ratio. ; 

Power benefits resulting from consummation of the central Arizona 
project would pyramid into a value far above the sale value of the 
actual energy produced. A monetary value of benefits has not been 
determined, but in lieu thereof, the computed sale value of the power 
has been used as a conservative estimate of the minimum benefit. 

Average annual power benefits are therefore assumed as being meas- 
ured by the sale of electrical energy at a unit price of 5.171 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. The annual return would aggregate $13,921,600. In 
computing these returns, the accumulative effect of upstream de- 
pletions resulting in a corresponding gradual reduction in power out- 
put has been reflected. 

Municipal water supply benefits, like those of power, are so widely 
distributed that they cannot be fully evaluated. In lieu of a more 
accurate determination they have been considered as being equal to 
the estimated revenue derived from the sale of water. 

Such consideration reflects utmost conservatism. Municipal water 
supply returns are computed at $528,000 annually. This amount was 
derived from the application of a unit sales price of 15 cents per 
1,000 gallons to 10,800 acre-feet of water delivered annually to the 
municipal distribution system of Tucson. 

Silt-control benefits are estimated to have an annual value of $912,- 
000 during the project repayment period. This total includes the 
value of protecting the Boulder Canyon project, the value of this pro- 
tection being based on the replacement cost of a proportionate part 
of Lake Mead storage. It also includes the benefits associated with 
Buttes and Hooker Reservoirs. These benefits from the latter two 
reservoirs were derived from data furnished by the United States 
engineer office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ecreation benefits have been estimated by the National Park Serv- 
ice on the basis of travel value per car, the recreational value per 
visitor, periodic value of visitors, and a general value which repre- 
sents a gross profit to local business. The annual benefit is estimated 
at $1,478,000 annually. 

Fish and wildlife benefits of $136,000 have been estimated by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. This net annual benefit represents the 
minimum that may be expected from operation of the project as 
peneentey contemplated. The estimated annual values cover fish, 
arge and small game, fur-bearing animals, and waterfowl. 

Flood-control benefits are computed at $302,000 annually. Five 
of the features included in the central Arizona project would provide 
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flood control. Such benefits at Buttes, Charleston, and Hooker Dams 
and the Safford Valley improvements were evaluated by the United 
States engineer office on the basis of 1939 levels. The benefits de- 
termined by that office were subsequently adjusted by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to reflect the higher price levels that, it is believed, will 
occur during the repayment period. Flood-control benefits at Mc- 
Dowell Dam were determined on the basis of preliminary studies 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Benefits accruing because of the salinity control provided by the 
project drainage system have been estimated to amount to $268,000 
annually. This benefit results from the use of the drainage system 
for the release of water from the project area which contains accumu- 
lations of various salts in harmful quantities. 

In evaluating annual costs for determining a benefit-cost ratio, 
all construction costs are assumed to be amortized with interest as a 
measure of the actual national cost, regardless of the legal aspects of 
reimbursability or interest-free allocations. Annual amortization 
costs have been computed on the basis of retiring all project construc- 
tion costs over a 75-year period at an assumed national interest charge 
of 2 percent on the unpaid balance of the debt. This annual charge has 
been computed to be $20,380,600. 

Operation and maintenance costs have been estimated for each of 
the various features included in the potential project development. 
The total of these costs would average $4,610,000 annually, during the 
repayment period. 

Reserve for replacement is provided in accordance with the estimated 
requirements for the various features of the project development. It 
is estimated that payments totaling $2,206,800 annually would be re- 
quired to provide the necessary reserve. 

The relationship between project benefits and costs is outlined in the 
following table. 


Comparison of benefits and costs 


Average annual benefits: 


re ie LL. 3 eeidet Wesel beeen doeenie $25, 268, 000 
a SOREL are SRN ay. Pe OMe CS earl k ES eRe A ens or ee 13, 921, 600 
EES Kal Ty tS PION PEE RHA peer Mes SU a 912, 000 
Nerd RIE EEE Sea ells a, AB GRAAL SEE AE eee LRT 1, 478, 000 
ee REE ENE ah IS ERE 5 oR ne RR URE es ee Be 528, 000 
SRS Sires bos eck Ane RE TON ee Bee ee see 302, 000 
intiumeé wihdiite conservation. 2. 6di nc cn cectbn ne 136, 000 
I) NN cht ssc sca sdk sin doce preg alld img eect finn pao lesa le 268, 000 

OOO Bohn kook a, ek Dacha canes cains eek cee hb a daca Src neces aame otras 42, 813, 600 

Average annual costs: 

Operation and maintenance__......-....-_~.--~-.-.....--~.. 4, 610, 000 
Me, UR ao hias Spier ee repentant enipteanetetundingrabe 2, 206, 800 
Amortization of all project construction costs_....._....---~- 20, 380, 600 

, RELIES! Se OO! GO La Re FES A | pe ee Se ee LO 27, 197, 400 


Ratio of annual benefits to annual costs, 1.57 to 1. 


Intangible benefits of the project are many but are of such com- 
plexity that they have not been evaluated in monetary terms. 

The serious consequences that would result from a retrenchment in 
the economy of the area, including a probable enforced migration of 
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many rural and urban families would be averted. Instead, much ad- 
ditional employment would result, both during construction and as a 
result of operating the project and project lands. The increased 
production of electric energy would encourage industrial expansion 
far beyond the borders of the project and even beyond the bounda- 
ries of Arizona. Increased productive capacity and the wider use of 
electric energy for domestic use would improve living standards. 
Such benefits and many similar ones add to the desirability of the 
development. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of the investigations completed on the central Arizona 
project by the Bureau of Reclamation, the analysis of the four funda- 
mental elements can be summarized as follows: 

(a) There is a definite need for supplemental water for irrigation 
of lands now under cultivation within the project area. All of the 
yotential supply of water is needed by lands that have been farmed. 
Undin cca ffs water is made available approximately one-third 
of the productive capacity of the agricultural 1 a eee will be lost 


resulting in a serious economic problem to the State of Arizona. The 
city of Tucson is in need of a supplemental supply of water to meet 
the growing requirements. There is a critical power shortage in the 
Southwest area at the present time. Unless hydro power potentiali- 
ties are utilized requirements must be met by expanding steam devel- 
opments which will result in further consumption of limited irreplace- 
able natural resources. <All of the potential power output of the proj- 


ect could be utilized immediately. 

(6) Practically all of the potential water supply for the project 
must come from the Colorado River. Compacts, and contracts have 
been entered into by the States and the United States. There is a 
wide difference in the interpretation of these documents by officials of 
the States of Arizona and California. The project water supply 
from the Colorado River is dependent on the validity of the interpre- 
tations by officials of Arizona. 

(c) The potential development as outlined would serve the needs 
of the area to the full extent of Arizona’s asserted entitlement. The 
supplemental irrigation water made available in Arizona would pre- 
vent a one-third loss of the productive capacity of the farm land that 
has been in cultivation. Domestic water supplies would be improved. 
The hydro power that could be made available would result in a sav- 
ing of about 6 million barrels of oil annually. Many other needs would 
be served or supplemented by the potential development. 

(d) Under provisions of the bill now under consideration the proj- 
ect would pay out. The benefits exceed the costs by a ratio of more 
than 1.57. Experience and history has proven that the strengthening 
of a weak unit of our national economy adds to the strength of the 
whole both in normal times and in emergencies: the central Arizona 
project has been designed for such purpose. 
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TaBle I.—Summary of costs, allocations based on project repayment period of 75 
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years and Senate revisions of 8. 75, central Arizona project 


(Costs based on unit prices as of January 1951. 


1,200,000 acre-foot diversion] 





Construction costs 


























Allocation 
Feature 

Total Power | Irrigation | Municipal ae web oe 

interest interest interest nonrel - 24 

bearing free free = a 

bursable | bursable 
Coconino Dam and Reservoir $8, 491,000} $5,557,000) $2,828,000).....__.._..].-....--.- $106, 000 

Bridge Canyon Dam and Reser- 

WOES cc os twhddaaan 224, 604,000) 147,920,000) 75, 265,000) ....._...-._]-..--.--.- 1, 419, 000 
Bridge Canyon power plant__ 02,219,000; 68,662,000| 23, 567,000)............)..........}.......... 
Havasu —— Rs onde hanes 30, 248, 000} ..........-- 2 ERASER ASS Meee ae ae 
Granite Reef aqueduct . 33, 335, 000} _........... | Pe, Sennen 144, 000 
McDowell pumping plant “and 

GES fos Sok dackidcecewidseedd 3,601, 000). ........ SS ECS: PRPs es See ee 
McDowell Dam and Reservoir- - 17,481,000; 4,705,000) 9,493,000) ......_.__- $3, 140, 000 143, 000 
McDowell power plant - 1, 195, 000 890, 000 PREF cauvidddssdletscutnecsteteksce’ 
Horseshoe Dam (enl.) and Reser- 

ga Erp st RETIN hes pk 7, 244,000) 2,322,000) 4,684, 000)_...___- “ 238, 000 
Horseshoe power plant. pe Bib se. 3,031,000} 2, 256, 000 ETS EVE eres 
Salt-Gila aqueduct_- a 35, 154, 0OO}_...........| 35, 136,000} __. PSSST EN ‘ 18, 000 
Buttes Dam and Reservoir_.___- 33, 287,000} 7,934,000) 15, 506, 000} $7,409,000) 2,076,000; 362,000 
Buttes power plant____-.._-.....- 1, 364, 000 1, 015, 000 ate ae Oe Gee teva 
Charleston Dam and Reservoir 10, 502, 000 iaead 3, 386, 000; 5,824,000) 775,000) 517,000 
Tucson aqueduct - __- a eb FEE Pee Sf tare See ee 
Safford Valley improve -ments - oc aes 3, 785, SS 418, 000 > oa 
Hooker Dam and Reservoir 17, 994, 000) __. we 17, 458, 000).......... 421,000' 115,000 
Irrigation distribution system. - 7, 300, OOO) ............ RE SAO Ce ee 
Drainage system for salinity con- 

trol Le -| 10,611, 000) = ve RE eee! Pease me nee 
Power transmission system... -- ‘ _ 87,9 959, 000) 5,481,000) 22, 478, 000 EGR: aK BehersRoeh tex 
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ANNUAL IRRIGATION BENEFITS 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROVECT 


FROM CROP PRODUCTION 





(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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That completes my prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. I want to compliment the witness on the clarity 
of that statement. 

Mr. Cor. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It seems a little long, but it is a big subject. This 
is a comprehensive program and as Congressman Crawford said to 
me just a moment ago, this is the best connected view, something like 
that, that we have had, and I welcome it. 

If Mr. Nielsen will hold himself in readiness to help out with these 
answers, it might be well, Mr. Nielsen, if you come up. 

Mr. Engle probably has some questions to lead off. 

Mr. Enote. Mr. Coe, is it proper to say that one of the two essentials 
of the economic feasibility of this project is the water to implement 
the project and the other is the power necessary to pay for the cost 
of the construction, making up the difference between what the irri- 
gator would pay and the cost of construction ? 

Mr. Cor. The power is definitely needed to aid repayment but also 
needed to operate the pumps in that there is no other source of energy 
available. 

Mr. Enexr. If you do not have enough power and enough water, 
then the project is not feasible ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Enove. Are you familiar with the preliminary report of the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects, upper 
Colorado River Basin, project planning report, 4-8A, 81, -0, Sep- 
tember 1950, Bureau of Reclamation Region IV ? 
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Mr. Cor. I have seen the report. I have not read it in its entirety. 

Mr. Enete. Directing your attention to page 8 of your statement, 
you show the water allocation on which you predicate the statement 
that there is sufficient water to implement this project. 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. That is correct ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. And you end up with 17,500,000 acre-feet at the boun- 
dary with a surplus of 220,000 acre-feet. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enetr. That makes a total on which you predicate your figure 
of 17,720,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. That is the average virgin flow, 1897 to 1943, 
inclusive. 

Mr. Enete. You are aware of the fact that in the report I just 
cited, that is, Colorado River storage project, upper basin, they 
report the virgin flow to be 15,590,000 acre-feet rather than the 16,270,- 
000 acre-feet which you indicated to be available at Lee Ferry ? 

Mr. Cor. I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Enere. And that report shows that the virgin flow after adding 
the net gain from Lee Ferry to Hoover Dam and Hoover to the 
boundary, the virgin flow at the boundary, according to that report, 
is 17,040,000 acre-feet instead of the 17,720,000 acre-feet shown in your 
report. 

In other words, the report of region IV shows 680,000 acre-feet less 
than the report on which you predicate the availability of water for 

our project; now, when you make exactly the same deductions, and 
I have a compilation of them here, you come out with 920,000 acre- 
feet available for your project, rather than 1,200,000 acre-feet. 

Will you explain the discrepancy between the figures which are 
arrived at after the deductions, in the report which I have referred 
to, and your report on the available water. 

Mr. Cor. I am not familiar with those figures. 

Mr. Nretsen. If I may be able to shed some light on this, sir, the 
virgin flow as computed for Lee Ferry in region IV’s report comes 
about in part from using a different period. We have used a longer 
time period than they used. We nat 1897 to 1943, and the average 
flow would not necessarily be the same. They used to 1945. 

Mr. Ener. No; 1896 to 1947. 

Mr. Nerisen. They have used a different period. 

Mr. Enete. Different years, yes; but the problem is whether the 
water is there or not. 

If you are in fact short some 460,000 acre-feet of water, you are not 
going to be able to implement this project, are you, and your whole 
case just collapses ? 

Mr. Nettsen. May I finish my statement? 

Mr. Enaue. Yes; I would like to have you explain. 

Here is what I am trying to get. e Colorado Basin report is 
now in circulation among the States, as you know, and we have it 
and we have made the comparison and we find that the upper basin 
report is on a different assumption of water than the central Arizona 
report. And if the upper basin report is correct, then the whole basis 
for your project collapses, because you do not have the water. Now, 
will you tell me what happened ? 
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Mr. Neisen. The figure and the period used by the upper basin 
is that used by the engineering subcommittee of the Colorado River 
Compact Commission, which derived that virgin flow for Lee River. 
Our virgin-flow computation agrees with that published in the blue 
book on the Colorado River. 

The figure used in the report to which you refer is the figure by 
the engineering subcommittee of the Colorado River Compact Com- 
mission, and it is a different figure. Almost everyone who figures the 
virgin flow of the Colorado River arrives at a different figure. 

Mr. Enete. Either the water is there or it isn’t. Both of these re- 
ports we are discussing are Bureau of Reclamation reports. I have 
given the reference. One is for the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects, upper Colorado River Basin, Bureau of 
Reclamation, region IV. It is now in circulation among the States 
in the Colorado Basin. It is a document put out by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. You are region III, as I understand it. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Enctr. They are region IV, but “— compute it and they come 
out with about 460,000 acre-feet of water less than you do. 

If the water isn’t there, that is what I want to know. I am not con- 
cerned with how they arrive at it. What concerns me is that under 
your report you have just precisely enough water. It just comes out 
even very nicely. You have 1,200,000. And with the returns to the 
river you get a net of 1,070,000 acre-feet. 

Now, if you are in fact 460,000 acre-feet short, the whole project 
collapses, does it not ? 

Mr. Nretson. We could not make the same analysis on the basis 
of a half a million acre-feet less water. 

I would still like to explain the situation in the upper basin. 
Region IV necessarily used the virgin flow prepared by the upper 
river States as reflecting their claimed rights there. I am informed 
informally that California does not agree with that derivation of the 
virgin flow. 

Mr. Enctxr. We don’t agree with yours, either, which is what we 
are dealing with here. We have two reports here dealing with the 
same thing, one of which shows sufficient water for your project and 
the other which shows insufficient water. 

Mr. Nrietsen. Our report reflects the views of responsible officials 
of the State of Arizona. We have qualified it in that fashion. I 
do not know whether region IV’s report reflects the views of the upper 
basin States. 

Mr. Povutson. Will you just yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Encie. Just a minute, and I will yield. 

But, Mr. Nielsen, I cannot understand what you are talking about 
when you say that there is 1,200,000 acre-feet of water for this proj- 
ect. I assume there is 1,200,000 acre-feet of water for the project 
when you say that. But now region IV comes along, and they are 
up in the upper basin and they say it isn’t so. 

Either the water is there or it is not there. That is what I want 
to know. Is the water there? 

Mr. Nrexsen. You will have to tell me first if the Supreme Court 
or some other court of jurisdiction will tell the upper basin States 
whether they are correct in their application of the depletion theory. 
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Mr. Eneuz. The upper basin has exactly the same theory on 

depletion as the Arizona officials? 
r. Nrevsen. I think so. 

Mr. Enexe. But we are not talking about the contention made by 
another agency. We are talking about two reports submitted by the 
same agency—to wit, the Bureau of Reclamation—one circulated on 
the basis of 1,200,000 acre-feet for this project, and the other showing 
that 920,000 acre-feet would be available for this — 

Mr. Nretsen. The facts are there. I can’t tell you which is going 
to be the final answer. 

Mr. Enete. It would seem to me that the Bureau of Reclamation, 
in coming before this congressional committee, would try to submit 
what the facts are. 

Mr. Nievsen. We have done our best. 

Mr, Eneie. Let me ask you this question. If region IV is correct, 
in the report which it now has in circulation as to the water which is 
available at the boundary, which is 17,040,000 acre-feet—if their 
assumptions are correct, do you concede that this project is infeasible 
for lack of sufficient water ? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. 

Mr. Ener. You do not? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. 

Mr. Eneiz. What are you going todo? Are you going to get irri- 
gation revenues out of the air? 

Mr. Nretsen. May I explain why I said “No”? 

Mr. Eneatz. Yes; I would like you to do that. I would like to find 
out. 

Mr. Nietsen. Regardless of what the virgin flow of the stream may 
be at Lee Ferry, the upper basin has an obligation to deliver 75,000,000 
acre-feet in aggregate over 10 years. 

If the upper-basin figures for virgin flow at the Lee Ferry is that 
which region IV publishes, then I am afraid they will not have the 
ability to develop the whole of their 714 million acre-feet, because 
they are under the obligation of delivering 714 million acre-feet at 
Lee Ferry. 

If they are correct, the 220,000 acre-feet indicated in our study as 
being surplus will be wiped out. The one-fourth of that which is 
assumed to aphly to Arizona, 55,000 acre-feet, will be nonexistent. 

‘Mr. ENnetr. What you are saying to us is that somebody is going 
to get rooked in this deal, and you can’t be going both ways at once. 

n other words, either the upper basin is going to be shorted on 
the water it is entitled to or else this project is going to be shorted. 
Doesn’t it boil down to that ? ' 

Mr. Nretson. In an early draft, of region IV’s report—I have not 
seen the latest report—but in an early draft to the report you will 
find expressed—and I think it would be carried over into this—the 
possibility that the upper basin will have to deliver to Lee Ferry, in 
addition to the 75,000,000 obligation to meet its obligation under the 
Mexican Treaty, so much water as to render them short of their 
7,500,000 acre-feet development. I believe that is in the report. 

Mr. Eneiz. What it boils down to is just what I said, “Somebody is 
going to get ‘rooked’.” 

Mr. Nietson. If they are correct, somebody’s expectation is not go- 
ing to be fully realized. 
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Mr. Enaue. That is right. If region IV is not correct, somebody 
is going to be sunk. You say you don’t think it is going to be the 
lower basin, it is not going to be Arizona. 

Mr. Nietson. No. ; : P 

Mr. Eneue. But the people reading this report of region IV in the 
upper basin and predicating their projects on this are just as firm in 
their ideas of what they are going to get as Arizona. 

But at any rate it is conceded that they both can’t have it; they both 
can’t be right ¢ 

Mr. Nietson. They both cannot have nonexistent water; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Enetez. In other words, both of these reports can’t be right, 
and before the shooting is over somebody is going to get rooked in 
their projects ¢ 

The Cuatrman. May I ask right there, Mr. Nielson, you did not 
intend to say, in answer, that Arizona was going to get rooked? That 
isn’t what you said? 

Mr. Nreuson. I tried to stay away from the word “rooked” entirely. 

Mr. Enate. He didn’t use it; he didn’t use the word “rooked” in any 
way. But in explanation I might say that he agreed that both reports 
cannot be right and that somebody is going to come out on the short 
end of it. 

Mr. Nietson. There is still a third party: 

Mr. Enaiz. Then it inevitably Shows, since somebody is going to 
get rooked, because both reports can’t be right, it inevitably follows 
that, if the upper basin people are right in this report, then we find 
Arizona will not get its water and this project is infeasible for lack 
of that water. Answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Nretson. I can’t answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Eneie. Why can’t you? 

Mr. Nretson. Simply because of the upper basin’s obligation of 
75,000,000 acre-feet at Lee Ferry, which renders this premise—— 

Mr. Enoie. You are arguing on the legal aspect. 

Mr. Nretson. What was that? 

Mr. Enaie. You are arguing the legal aspect of this thing. And 
if you examine this report, you will find it implied here in the findings 
of the report of the upper basin that they, too, proceed on certain 
legal assumptions in order to come to the conclusion they did. If 
you admit that both reports can’t be right and therefore somebody is 
going to get less water than they claimed, then you have to admit that, 
if the upper basion report is right, this project hasn’t sufficient water. 

Is that correct? How can you avoid that? 

Mr. Nietsen. I want to think it through, if you please. 

Mr. Eneix. Well, I am not trying to confuse you. It is so simple 
. - You have admitted, Mr. Nielsen, that both of them cannot 

night. 

Now, I say, assuming that the upper basin report is right, therefore 
this report must be wrong, and as a consequence there is not sufficient 
water to implement this project; is that right? 

Mr. Nretsen. If—— 

Mr. Ener. Now, don’t go helping the witness. Let him get in 
to shore by himself. 

Mr. Nietsen. You have insisted on a premise that I answer the 
question “Yes” or “No.” 
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Mr. Enexx. But you testified, and the record will show, that they 
both cannot be right. , 

Mr. Nretsen. I think there is still a third party. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will refer to page 8 
of Mr. Coe’s statement, those figures et wider supply at Lee Ferry are 
not figures by Arizona. They are figures by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I understand that. 

Mr. Enorz. Those are the figures right there. When you start 
talking about the other part of it, when you get over here to the 
amount you start taking out, you get to something else again. 

Let me explain this to the gentleman: There is a certain amount 
of storage on the Colorado River now; Lake Mead, for instance, has 
storage of 32,000,000 acre-feet of water. These figures arrived at 
by the Bureau as to availability of water are presumably based upon 
the flow of the river historically plus the sate storage which it can 
make available to take care of the low periods. 

So, if the flow of the Colorado River should get down to 12,000,000 
acre-feet, which it has done, they could draw on their storage at Lake 
Mead, which is 32,000,000 acre-feet, and get over the rough spots. 

To get back to the present proposition, it is true in his statement 
Mr. Coe made reservations, but the Bureau of Reclamation has come 
here and is in this hearing sponsoring the authorization of a project 
based on his assumptions and at the same time is at this very moment 
circulating a document throughout the States in the Colorado Basin 
States in which there is a different set of figures used to support 
a different set of projects. 

I am sorry that my friend from Colorado is not here. 

I say to you, both cannot be right. That is all there is to it. They 
both cannot be right. 

If you go ahead and authorize this project predicated upon the 
assumptions of Arizona, you have thereby committed the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a project predicated upon assumptions which may be 
entirely false and which, as admitted by Mr. Nielsen, may irrevocabl 
and for all time deprive the upper basin people of the water to which 
they are entitled. ; 

There is not any escape for it. You cannot have two sets of figures 
in two reports dealing with the same fact. 

Mr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enete. I will yield. 

Mr. Mitter. I wonder if that discrepancy might have occurred be- 
cause of the runoff. 

Mr. Nietsen. Those are both based on historical records of runoff, 
over somewhat different periods but essentially the same. 

Mr. Mitxer. Just a moment. I have a note, not sent to me directly, 
by the President of the Salt River Water Users Association, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., indicating that in a 10-year period they have had a 
runoff of an average of about 1,070,000 acre-feet in a 10-year period. 
That has dropped down in 1950 to only 411,000 acre-feet of runoff, and 
he indicated that maybe this year there will be around 330,000 acre- 
feet runoff, and the letter is to the shareholders under their irrigation 
project and informed them that, instead of having 2,000,000 acre-feet 
for irrigation purposes, they may have as little as 6 or 8 inches for 
irrigation purposes, depending on the amount of runoff, 
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I wonder, in this discussion between the Member of California and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, if they have taken into consideration the 
so-called runoff which over a period of 10 years was 1,070,000 acre- 
feet a year and is now dropping down to three or four hundred feet 
in the last 2 years. ‘ 

Mr. Nretsen. These figures reflect a period of drought in about 
1902. They reflect a period of heavy runoff in the early 1920’s. They 
reflect again a real drought we had during the 1930’s. So we hope 
this average represents a reasonable average as an index of future 
expectation. That is all we can do. 

Mr. Enaue. The point is, though, that these figures are supposed to 
represent the amount of available water. : 

Now, if you had an uncontrolled river, you certainly could not build 
projects on that river which would utilize the flow of the river on 
the basis of 714 million acre-feet for each basin. The assumptions 
are, if the flow drops down to 12,000,000 acre-feet a year, that Lake 
Mead will provide the cushion to pick us up and take us over the 
rough spots; but, Doctor, the point I am getting at is that this one 
Government agency, the Bureau of Reclamation, has now in existence 
two reports, one on the upper basin and one on the lower basin, which 
make entirely different assumptions with regard to the availability 
of water; and, if you take the assumptions of the upper basin report, 
this central Arizona project collapses for lack of water. That is what 
I have been saying, and Mr. Nielsen quite reluctantly has finally 
admitted that that is inevitable. 

The Cuarrman. I must say to Dr. Miller that the letter he has just 
read a portion of refers to only a part of the watershed. It refers 
to the Salt River watershed. I see the point, but I want to make that 
clear. I would also at this time—— 

Mr. Crawrorp. On that same point, is there on Salt River at the 
present time a reserve supply of impounded water ? 

The Cuatrman. No, it is short. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, if they had a reserve, they could 
stabilize it. 

Mr. Enete. I want to proceed, Mr. Chairman. I am just getting 
warmed up here. 

The Cuarrman. Are you going to another phase of the subject? I 
want to interject something on it here unless you are pursuing that 
topic further. 

r. McMuuten. May I ask a question on a point of information. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Engle has the floor. 

Mr. Enete. I yield. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Nielsen, whea you use the term “runoff” what 
do you mean by that term? 

P Mr. Nietsen. We use the term “runoff” synonymously with stream- 
ow. 

Mr. Muzer. In other words, if it rains a great deal you have a lot 
of runoff water, and in the case of drought, you do not. This year 
they expect it to drop to 330,000 acre-feet whereas for the 10-year pe- 
riod I quoted it was 1,070,000 acre-feet. That drop is because of lack 
of moisture, lack of rainfall. 

The Cuatrman. I would like, if I may at this point, to call atten- 
tion to one statement that the witness made that ought to be made 
clear to everyone, and that is that the upper basin are under compact 
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obligation to deliver or to let down at Lee Ferry 75,000,000 acre-feet 
of water in every consecutive 10-year period. 

Now, more than that amount of water has actually passed Lee 
Ferry in the 10 years of driest ioe of record. More than a hun- 
dred million acre-feet of water p Lee Ferry in a 10-year period 
from 1931 to 1941, I believe it is. 

Mr. Ener. May I say to you—— 

The Carman. No. We are talking about facts. I have heard 
it argued by the California witnesses that the Colorado river is dry. 
Four years ago they strongly implied it and juggled figures to try to 
prove it. You will see it however when you fly over it soon. 

But the point I am making is that legally as well as physically, there 
are at least 75,000,000 acre-feet of water available to the lower basin, 
and that is the point at stake and I want to emphasize it. The water 
called for in this bill is found in that quantity. 

Mr. Ener. Will the gentleman answer this question. 

Is he going on the assumption that region IV in making its report 
in which it set up its water allocations, ignored any requirement of 
the basic compact requiring delivery to the lower basin ? 

The CHarrman. What I do know is that the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey told me how much water is passing Lee Ferry and that is 
what we are counting on. It is physically present in the river above 
Hoover Dam, and the compact requires 75,000,000 acre-feet to be let 
down in every 10-year period and therefore it is legally present in 
the river. The water called for in this bill is included in that amount 
deliverable at Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Eneix. We will argue with you about what the obligation is. 
We think it is not an obligation in the aspect that the gentleman 
mentioned. 

But the point is that region IV has put out a report which varies 
substantially from region III’s estimate of water available and no 
other assumption can be made than that region IV, in outlining the 
water available in the river, took into account the legal obligations 
of the upper basin, whatever they are. 

You cannot escape the conclusion here that one or the other must 
be right, and if the Upper Basin is right, this project is not feasible. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enate. I want to yield to the gentleman from Florida. Did you 
get your question in the answer? 

Mr. McMoutien. No. Has there been a judicial determination be- 
tween the rights of the upper and lower basin ? 

Mr. Enete. No; they have never been in litigation on any subject. 

Mr. Yorry. I just wanted to say 

Mr. Eneie. Maybe the gentleman from Florida knows that in 1922 
a compact was entered into—— 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes. 

Mr. Enate. I could suggest, if the gentleman has not read it, that 
he read the synopsis of this whole controversy presented by Mr. Peden, 
which paints the picture with very broad strokes. 

Mr. McMutien. I read that. 

Mr. Enete. I know the things John would have put in but it gives 
you a concept of the problem. 

Mr. McMoutten. I have read that and three Supreme Court deci- 
sions, but I still don’t know. 
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Mr. Enotz. There has not been any adjudication of rights and 
up to this time there has not been any conflict that we know about. 

Mr. Yorry. I just want to make the statement, the chairman said 
the upper basin was obligated to deliver 75,000,000 acre-feet at Lee 
Ferry in 10 years. All of that, assuming it were delivered, would 
not be available to the lower basin, because of the Mexican Water 
Treaty which calls for 1,500,000 acre-feet a year and in that con- 
nection—— 

The Cuarrman. May I correct something there ? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. The Mexican water burden must come out of sur- 
lus. This 7,500,000 acre-feet water is an apportionment to the lower 
asin; it is subparagraph (a) of article III of the compact. It is 

apportioned water. The Mexican Water Treaty is something else in 
addition. 

Mr. Yorry. But the Mexican water, since there is a surplus, will 
be a burden on the lower basin. 

The Cuarrman. Only 50 percent if there is a deficiency. 

Mr. Yorry. Yes, 50 percent. But we cannot discuss the availabilit 
of water without including the Mexican Treaty and I wanted to ca 
your attention to this fact in connection with that, that former Presi- 
dent Hoover, who we all know had a great deal to do with the com- 
pact, I think he was chairman of the Commission, in commenting at 
the time the Mexican Treaty was proposed, said in a letter to Senator 
Albert Hawkes, of New Jersey: 

The longer the period of stream-flow record, the less becomes the safe yield 
of the river in extended low-flow periods. As a result of the records of run-off 


for the period of 1931 to 1940 inclusive, it has been necessary to reduce the figure 
of safe water supply by at least 1,000,000 acre-feet. 


And he went on to say at another point: 


I am sure none of the commissioners who negotiated the compact had any idea 
that our Government would offer to guarantee Mexico any such amount as the 
1,500,000 acre-feet stated in the proposed treaty. 


I just say this—this is not in President Hoover’s letter, but for 
the benefit of the new members, California, looking forward to this 
situation of a short water supply, strenuously opposed the granting 
of that amount of water to Mexico in that treaty. 

Now President Hoover goes on to say in the same letter: 


Communities in the lower basin entered into contracts with the United States 
reciting that pledge, and in reliance upon it have incurred over $500,000,000 of 
debt to repay the Government’s whole investment and to construct aqueducts, 
canals, transmission lines, etc., to use the water so stored and paid for. Figures 
used by the Reclamation Bureau show that in a decade like 1931-40, if the 
1,500,000 acre-feet were guaranteed to Mexico each year, some 15,000,000 acre- 
feet of Boulder Canyon storage would have to be drawn for that purpose, ex- 
hausting substantially the whole active storage of the reservoir, after making 
deductions for flood control and dead storage. Our pledge ought to be kept. 
If it is to be broken, Mexico ought to be admitted no further than to a basis of 
parity with, not precedence over, the American user— 


and so forth. 

I just want to call your attention to that, Mr. Engle, because it does 
show the water figures in the lower basin are not reliable and that 
existing projects would take all of the water available without the 
central Arizona project, if the California figures are correct. 
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Mr. Enctz. Well, my presentation this morning was not predicated 
upon California’s position at all. It was predicated upon the proposi- 
tion that the Bureau of Reclamation has filed two different reports. 
We do not approve of either of those two reports, but we say that one 
or the other has to be right and if the upper-basin one is right, there 
isn’t water for this project. 

Mr. Mixer. Would the gentleman admit both might be wrong, 
rather than that one must be right? 

Mr. Encte. That is correct. But the point is we don’t think there 
is water enough for this project, assuming the basis of water which 
they say is in the Colorado Basin. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Nielsen, I would like to have you, in view of the 
report from this witness, tell us whether or not it is the policy of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to go into a State or a district or an area and 
take figures that will make projects in that area or district feasible 
without relying upon figures in other districts, because Mr. Nielsen 
said that he hoped that his figures and the figures of Mr. Coe repre- 
sented accurate figures, because I have had a feeling for some time 
in this committee that the Bureau goes into a district or an area and 
np i down figures to prove what want, without actually taking 
the facts. 

Mr. Povutson. In other words, get the answer and work back. That 
is one way of saying it. They get the answer and then work back to 
their original statement. 

Mr. Enetez. To get back to your statement, Mr. Saylor, the Bureau 
has made it plain in this statement here that it is predicated on the 
allocation of water in the lower basin, not on the flow of the river, but 
on the water allocations as Arizona assumes them to be. 

The unfortunate thing about doing that kind of business is this: 
That sooner or later these plans overlap and conflict, and somebody 
is going to be sold short on the proposition. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, before closing this subject, I would like to make 
part of the record here an explanatory memorandum on what I said, 
which gives the tabulation of the figures. 

We have taken the figures from the central Arizona report, predi- 
cated upon the virgin flow at the boundary, as they call it, of 17,720,- 
000, which appears on page 8 of Mr. Coe’s statement. 

Then we yea taken the figures from the Colorado River storage 
report, which is now in circulation as a report and which shows the 
virgin flow at the boundary as 17,040,000 acre-feet, or 680,000 acre- 
feet less. And we make precisely the same deductions on here in 
parallel columns, and they can be checked against Mr. Coe’s deductions 
made on page 13 of his statement, and we come out with 480,000 acre- 
feet less than there ought to be to make this project feasible. 

I want to make this part of the record because I know that some of 
the members want. to go back and look at it. 

The CHarman. Without objection, that may be entered in the 
record at this point, and I would like also to make the request that a 
short paragraph of mine from the Congressional Record be placed 
following it. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


Memorandum—Water supply for the central Arizona project 


According to the latest available estimate published by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation of the stream flow of the Colorado River, there is insuffi- 
cient water legally available to supply the central Arizona project as proposed 
in S. 75, even on the basis of Arizona contentions regarding the legal issues 
involved. 

In project planning report 3—Sb. 4-2, December, 1947, the Reclamation Bureau, 
region 3, presents calculations purported to show that on the basis of Arizona 
interpretations of the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
and related documents, there would be legally available for the central Arizona 
project, a gross diversion of 1,200,000 acre-feet a year from the Colorado River. 
The calculations in the report were started from the premise that the virgin 
flow of the Colorado River is 16,270,000 acre-feet a year at Lee Ferry and 
17,720,000 acre-feet 9 year at the International Boundary as estimated in the 
Bureau’s comprehensive report “The Colorado River,” of 1946, (see Senate 
Hearings on 8. 75, Slst Cong., pp. 569 and 570 and H. Doc. 136, 81st Cong., p. 150). 

In the preliminary draft of the report “Colorado River Storage Projects and 
Participating Projects, Upper Colorado River Basin,” Project Planning Report 
No, 4-Sa. 81-0, September, 1950, the Reclamation Bureau, region 4, presents an 
estimate of the virgin flow at Lee Ferry, amounting to only 15,590,000 acre-feet 
a year, or 680,000 acre-feet a year less than the corresponding estimate by region 3 
in the central Arizona project report. If this figure, 15,590,000 acre-feet is sub- 
stituted in the computations by region 3 to determine the water supply available 
to the central Arizona project and the identical series of calculations repeated 
step by step in exactly the same manner as used by the Bureau, the answer 
obtained for the amount of water available to the project is only 920,000 acre- 
feet a year, or about 300,000 acre-feet a year less than the Bureau estimate of 
the gross quantity required. 

The attached sheet illustrates the computations. The column of figures 
headed “Central Arizona project report” is taken from Bureau of Reclamation 
official statements referred to above. The column headed “Colorado River stor- 
age project” shows calculations parallel in every respect except that a different 
Bureau figure for the flow at Lee Ferry is used as the starting point. 

This memorandum is not intended to support the Arizona contentions and the 
Bureau procedure, nor to weaken California’s position that there is no water 
available for any new projects in the lower basin, but merely to demonstrate 
that according to the Bureau’s own latest figures and procedures, there is insuffi- 
cient water legally available in the Colorado River system to meet the require- 
ments of the central Arizona project as proposed under 8. 75. 
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Water supply for central Arizona project 












































{Acre-feet] 
Central Arizona} Colorado River 
project report ! | storage pro: 
(1897-1943) (1896-1947) 
Estimated virgin flow of Colorado River: 

RR eT ee oer ee Cones 16, 270, 000 15, 590, 000 

Oe aa I Oe mein ebcoton 1, 060, 000 1, 060, 000 

Wet gain, Hoover 00 DOWNER Peon. roc cck cece nccceccccce 390, 000 390, 000 

eet ar OF Wa isk ining anasain oa anced est becidensden 17, 720, 000 17, 040, 000 
Distribution of Colorado River water according to Arizona’s contentions: 

ee Ge IN Fon science bbb nei ducpatddswssobansie 17, 720, 000 17, 040, 000 
III (a) to upper basin 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
8 REE EE 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
III (b) to lower basin 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
EN Es ac ritchade cei aiaedidaidliedamdale te ceceumeipoe 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 

Dene Geena WON 6 os Bik hia ae ci ck 17, 500, 000 17, 500, 000 
Searepbenn Ci) Ot aE Ce) an an vein ieicw encom cesioncsccessce +220, 000 —460, 000 

Assigned to lower basin 8, 610, 000 8, 270, 000 
California rights... ..........- —4, 455, 000 —4, 400, 000 
Nevada rights___......_. —300, 000 —300, 000 
Fe NN Sic hndaninsnadiidvatii cheinanbiaciibes teed — 130, 000 — 130, 000 

STR SR ish aces in sk Cowra itn cdidincbek 3, 725, 000 3, 440, 000 
Available for central Arizona project: 

PN Ig hai akc ccc. da nsnmodscedoeuh io nuceutabccasucy 3, 725, 000 3, 440, 000 
Oe PET ERTIES ee Le SOT ee eae ee —313, 000 —313, 000 
ERR ERE RA 8 EE IE RIE AAG —1, 408, 000 —1, 408, 000 
III. 6 nidnctrwncicaten sasipinaciapws sone gbessotloodite —893, 000 —893, 000 
NN ION oe ise tibia cthminesh naacdntiséd mee eiphideiennes ilneihaited OG FEO fadsecscn cues 

Available for central] Arizona project_..................-.--.--- 1, 077, 000 826, 000 
Expected return flow (11.4 percent) _................--..--.---.--- 123, 000 94, 000 
ET cts cinisteiitanwindiuranvinidaaabadisindancnnalatitians 1, 200, 000 920, 000 











1 See pp. 569-570 Senate hearings on 8. 75, 8ist Cong. Also, H. Doc. 136, p. 151. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. Murpock 
{Taken from the Congressional Record of July 80, 1946—Reprint on Gila bill, H. R. 5434] 


Mr. Murpock. Anyone who contends that there just legally is not water 
enough in the lower Colorado River to meet all legal requirements must show 
that there have been 10-year periods where less than 75,000,000 acre-feet of 
water passed Lees Ferry. That cannot be shown, for the records show that the 
10 years of lowest flow were from 1931 to 1940, inclusive, and at that time 
the actual flow past Lees Ferry was 101,708,000, and the virgin flow for the 
same period totaled 122,136,000. Therefore, it is plainly evident on the basis 
of the Santa Fe compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the Mexican 
Water Treaty, that during the period of lowest flow there was more than 
enough water flowing past Lees Ferry to meet every legal requirement and to 
furnish Arizona, not only enough water for the Gila project, but for another 
project in central Arizona as well, both together calling for less than 2,000,000 
acre-feet annually in consumptive use. 


Mr. Enete. Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed: Mr. Coe, the next 
matter that I want to call to your attention is your statement in regard 
to power. As I said previously, you have to have two things for the 
project. You have to have power and you have to have water. The 
purpose of my on questions is to show that you do not have 
the water, even on the basis of your own Bureau of Reclamation 


reports. Now I want to deal with the aspect of power, which is abso- 
lutely essential if this project is going to pay out. 
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I direct your attention and that of the committee to a statement 

made on page 27 of your statement, in which you indicate that the 

wer that is credited to the Bridge Canyon is 4,675,000,000 kilowatt- 
ours annually. 

And I also direct your attention and that of the committee to the 
summary of power plants which appears on page 28, and which shows 
the initial conditions as 4,675,000,000. 

Now, if you have before you House Document No. 136, I would 
ask you to look at page 181 and more particularly at table E-8. 

If the gentlemen of the committee will turn to page 181 of House 
Document 136 they will see what I am driving at. e figures given 
for Bridge Canyon in the table appearing in your statement on page 
28, are identical, are they not ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. With the figures given in table E-8. 

In other words, the volume of power on which you have predicated 
the economic feasibility of this project is exactly the same in your 
statement as it is in House Document 136: Isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. All right. Now, House Document 136, which made a 
finding on the feasibility of this project, had included in the project 
Bluff Dam, did it not? 

Mr. Cor. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Enews. And in addition to that it was testified that the report, 
referring to House Document 136, was predicated upon the assump- 
tion that Glen Canyon Dam would be built in 15 years. Isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Both Mr. Larson and Mr. Nielsen Jast year testified not only that 
this report, House Document 136 was predicated upon Bluff Dam 
being in the project, but in addition to that, that Glen Canyon Dam 
would be built in not less than 15 years. And I refer to page 1259 
of volume 2 of the House hearings last year, and more particularly 
there to Mr. Nielsen’s testimony. And also the reference to it in 
his statement on page 1257 of the same report, in which he said; now, 
listen to this: 

Our report assumes that Bridge Canyon will receive the silt burden of the 
main stream for 15 years before relief is accorded by Glen Canyon. 

Now, why, will you please tell me, have you adopted the same power 
revenue figures in your statement as were adopted in House Document 
136, when you know that the bill as now written does not have either 
Bluff Dam in it, and that it is perfectly plain that Glen Canyon is 
prohibited ¢ 

Mr. Netusen. Glen Canyon, of course if built, will regulate the 
stream completely. The plan for Glen Canyon is that of equating the 
stream at that point. 

Mr. Enate. I know, but let me put it this way. 

If Bluff Dam and Glen Canyon Dam were essential to the economic 
feasibility of this project when House Document 136 was printed, and 
put in circulation, and both you, Mr. Neilsen, and Mr. Larson, time 
and again have admitted that that was the assumption of this report, 
how can you give the same credit for power revenues in Mr. ’s 
statement now when you know that Bluff Dam has been stricken from 
the project and that Glen Canyon Dam has been prohibited. 
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Mr. Nretson. May I answer that? 

Mr. Enete. Now, please explain. 

Mr. Nietsen. Now? 

Mr. Enate. Yes, right now. 

Mr. Nretsen. In all of our planning work we necessarily take ac- 
count of our expectation of further development on the stream. If 
oe will go to table E-8, you will notice that we have on the right 

and side three columns, initial condition, average during first 50 
years of operation; ultimate conditions. 

These computations are put in there because we expect the upper 
basin during the period of life of this project to deplete the stream 
flow. We expect at the same time they will deplete the stream flow 
through introduction of major reservoirs. We do not take the stream 
flow as it was in 1949 and assume that the stream flow will stay at that 
level. We take it over a number of years. 

That is reflected in our power output figures. 

By the same token we cannot ignore the fact that there is prospec- 
tive major upstream development in the upper basin, Curecanti, 
Echo Park, and some others, that we know are going to come in. 

Mr. Enote. All right. You say you know it. 

Mr. Nretsen. This reflects our expectation of an orderly develop- 
ment of the upper basin; that is all we can do in providing advice 
for you. 

Mr. Ener. Just taking this bill by its four corners, if Bluff Dam 
is stricken from the project and Glen Canyon Dam is prohibited, I 
ask you whether or not this project is feasible, within the four corners 
= t nis bill, without any assumptions. Can you answer that “Yes” or 
“No”, 

Mr. Nretsen. No, I can’t. 

Mr. Enotr. Why can’t you? 

Mr. Niersen. Because you are asking me to accept premises that 
do not represent good advice to this committee, sir. 

Mr. Enerr. Well, the question I ask is this: whether this project 
within the four corners of this bill as now written is economically 
feasible. You ought to be able to answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Nretsen. I can’t answer “Yes” or “No”. I will tell you again— 

Mr. Encore. You can’t answer because your answer is “No.” You 
know you have to make the assumption of the upper basin stream 
development in order to make the project feasible. Why don’t you 
tell the committee that. 

Mr. Niersen. You are putting words in my mouth. I would prefer 
to have my own words cc.ne out. 

Mr. Eneaue. Well, I am still asking you whether or not the project 
as authorized within the four corners of this bill is economically 
feasible. 

The CHamman. Just a moment, please. I think the committee 
would like to have the witness answer the direct question if he can. 
I think the committee will agree with the chairman that we are not 
prosecuting the Bureau of Reclamation in here and that the atti- 
tude of the members should not be that of a prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. Poutson. Would the chairman yield ? 

The Cuamman. No. The witness has a question before him and 
we do not want words put in his mouth, 
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Mr. Enewer. Well, I would tike to have the witness answer the ques- 
tion, and, Mr. Chairman, I thtnk that it is a strange thing when your 
expert witness appearing before this committee for the purpose of 
demonstrating the engineering and economic feasibility of this project 
cannot tell this committee whether or not the project within the four 
corners of the bill as written is economically feasible. That is all I 
want to know. 

Mr. Miuier. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enote. Yes. 

Mr. Miuter. The gentleman before answered on page 39 of his 
summary: 


Under provisions of the bill now under consideration the project would pay 
out. The benefits exceed the cost by a ratio of more than 1.57. 


Is that the answer to your question ? 

Mr. Enate. Certainly Mr. Coe has stated that, but I have been 
asking Mr. Nielsen this question in the light of the questions which I 
have asked, which show that he has adopted exactly the same power 
output which was in Document 136 and which was predicated upon 
Glen Canyon and Bluff Canyon, which are now out of this bill. 

I am cross-eXamining him with reference to the correctness of his 
statement and certainly we are entitled to test his reasons. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Did you understand that Bluff Dam did not have a 
power plant connected with it? 

Mr. Enctex. Blutf was for the purpose of taking up some of the 
silt. It did not take up all of it. 

Mr. Nrevsen. May I make a study proceeding on the assumption 
that Glen Canyon is not built or that no further upstream storage is 
built and then compute the power rate which would be necessary to 
liquidate the cost of the project and then give you an answer? 

You see, this testimony we are giving is to the effect that 5.171 mill 
rate per kilowatt-hour will liquidate the cost of the project. From 
the latest information we have from the Federal Power Commission 
fuel-generated energy in the Los Angeles area would cost, presently, 
8.8 mills per kilowatt-hour. I would like to see whether the power 
rate which results as a result of your premise would fall within a 
competitive rate. 

Do you understand me now ? 

Mr. Enore. Yes, I understand you exactly and I tell you now your 
power rate would have to be over 8 mills and then you are not sure 
you have got it. 

But let us go back. Do you admit that Bluff Dam is excluded 
from this bill? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Enorz. And do you admit that Glen Canyon Dam is prohibited ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes. 

Mr. Enere. Do you admit also that in your testimony last year 
you stated your report was predicated upon the assumption that Glen 
Canyon would be built in 15 years? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, and this testimony is still predicated upon that. 

Mr. Enete. In the light of that how do you justify giving exactly 
the same power output as you gave in House Document 136. 

Mr. Nievsen. Because Bluff has no appreciable effect on power 
production. 
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Mr. Enate. No effect! My good man, the dam will silt up in 25 
—_ a Bluff. Do you want me to read you your testimony 
on that 

Mr. Nretsen. Didn’t I make it clear that this testimony and report 
are based on expectation of upstream development. If you wish 
us to make some calculations we would be glad to do that and give 
you the results of that expectation. 

Mr. Enote. I am talking about the bill in front of us and not of 
some airy dream floating around in the area of the Upper Basin. 
I am sorry that Mr. Aspinall is not here. He vigorously objects to 
anybody arbitrarily tying Glen Canyon Dam into this project in order 
to make it stains A easible. He contends, and rightly, that the 
Upper Basin ought to [ able to handle its own affairs. 

hat you have done in this figure here, and what Mr. Coe has 
done in this figure here—and I am referring to the one on page 27 
and the table on page 28 is to make ovr we the same assumptions 
that were made in response to the questions last year when Bluff 
Dam was still in and when you assumed that Glen Canyon Dam would 
be built; is that right? 

Mr. Nrexsen. That is right. 

Mr. Eneur. Then you concluded the power revenues would be a 
certain figure; and if those assumptions no longer hold the power 
revenues would be less than those stated here? 


Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 
Mr. Eneue. And if those power revenues are less than those stated 


here, then your project becomes infeasible, does it not? 

Mr. Nievsen. Well, how much less? 

Mr. Encie. Just answer my question, yes or no. Does it become 
economically infeasible ? 

Mr. Nretsen. No; I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Enatz. I want to ask you whether you have read the answers 
which the Secretary of the Interior submitted to this committee in 
direct response to the committee’s questions of last year. 

Do you have them before you? 

Mr. Nrevsen. No. 

Mr. Enate. I would like the committee to be provided with those 
because they have a vital bearing on this matter. 

Governor, I yield to you. 

Mr. Aanpant. I have a question on the table on page 28 of Mr. Coe’s 
statement. The installed capacity of Bridge Canyon Dam itself is 
listed as 750,000 kilowatts. Is that the installation at the Bridge 
Can — itself or does that include some that would be made at 
the Blu 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Nielsen will answer that but I am sure that is in- 
stalled capacity. 

Mr. Nrexsen. 750,000 kilowatts? 

Mr. AanpaHt. Yes. 

Mr. Nietsen. That was at Bridge Canyon. 

Mr. Aanpauu. Then your assumption on the incorrectness of this 
report is on the reduced life of the Bridge Canyon Reservoir because 
of siltation. 

Mr. Enetz. That is right, and I am going to develop that just a 
little later. 
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But you now have question 13 before you ? 
Mr. Nretson. Yes; I have the question. I would like to find the 
answers. - 

I have them both now, sir. 

Mr. Eneuz. I wish you would look over the answer given by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which was certainly submitted prior to the 
time the statement which Mr. Coe has given was written. 

Does the committee have that ? 

The Cuarrman. Meanwhile we had better have the question read 
and the answer read. 

Mr. Enete. I haven’t asked him yet. I have asked the gentleman 
to direct his attention to the answer given by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and I will read there a portion of the answer, because I want 
him to comment on it in the light of the tables submitted on page 28 
and thie things that have just been said. 

The question is this: 

Without construction of upstream storage, what would be the annual firm 
power production of Bridge Canyon power plant? 

Of course the committee knows that firm power production is what 
you can sell. 

Here is what the Secretary says: 

On the basis of these operation studies, it is estimated by the Department 
that the annual firm power production of the Bridge Canyon power plant would 
be 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours under initial conditions of operation. 

And when he said, “on the basis of these operation studies,” he is 
talking about a coordinated operation of the Hoover and Parker and 
Davis Dams which will not be possible because there are long-term 
contracts on those power supplies already. 

And then he said, as outlined in the answer to question 12, which is 
based upon the premise that no upstream storage would be constructed 
for reservoir regulation and sediment control : 

Bridge Canyon Reservoir would be essentially filled with sediment within 35 
to 45 years. Bridge Canyon power plant could, thereafter, in the opinion of the 
Department, be operated as a run-of-the-river plant contributing to the firm 
energy output of the Colorado River system. 

And if it were so operated, the firm power output is limited to about 
3.5 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 

Now, Mr. Nielsen or Mr. Coe, will you please inform this committee 
why you came here and give the power production of Bridge Canyon 
power plan under initial conditions as 4.6 billion kilowatt-hour per 
year and the ultimate conditions as 4.1 billion, when you had before 

ou certainly the answers of the Secretary of the Interior which 
indicated they would be 3.5 billion initially and 3 billion kilowatt- 
hours after 35 years. 

Mr. Nietsen. I tried to explain previously that our estimate was 
based on the assumption that Glen Canyon would be built within 
15 years of the time Bridge Canyon goes into operation. That expec- 
tation was expressed by the Senate committee, and I think the fact 
that you have before you the report of region 4 confirms that 
expectation. 

r. Enoetz. Do you think that it is an entirely honest 
representation ? 
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Mr. Nietsen. If I couldn’t appear before you with an honest pres- 
entation, I would certainly not appear. 

Mr. Enate. I do not personally imply that that is so, but why do 
you come here with a table predicated on an assumption which is not 
a part of this bill and is in Fact prohibited and base your power reve- 
nues on that? Can you sit down and figure out what your power reve- 
nues would be at 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours instead of 4.6 and 4.1? 

Mr. Nrevsen. We can have that information tomorrow morning, 
but let me ask, Would you criticize me as well for assuming that the 
upper basin will make further depletions of the stream, or would you 
be willing that we take the stream flow as it occurs now, and.assume 
that there is no further depletion upstream ? 

I am trying to get a break-off as to where we must cease our expec- 
tation of upstream development. 

Mr. Enate. All you have to do, to give this committee the facts, is 
to give them the facts, and when you predicate your testimony and the 
pay-out possibility of power on this project on an assumption which 
the committee has no reason to believe you are making now, inasmuch 
as Bluff Dam is not being built and Glen Canyon Dam is prohibited by 
the bill, you should certainly make the statement that your power reve- 
nues are predicated on those assumptions, and thus the project is 
infeasible. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to say, while the gentleman is getting 
ready for the answer, that there are certain assumptions which we 
must make and one of the assumptions is that it is going to rain and 
snow on this watershed. Any other assumption * ae that is folly, 
and some of the assumptions that the opponents of this bill are making 
are equally foolish, compared with that of no further rain or snow 
on the watershed. 

Mrs. Bosong. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuatrman. So if there are to be assumptions, they must be 
reasonable assumptions and the committee will be the judge of whether 
they are reasonable or not. 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman say it is an unreasonable assump- 
tion that Glen Canyon will be prohibited or Glen Canyon will not 
built, when Senator Watkins took it out of the bill and insisted it 
stay out? 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman has asked a question, and I say I 
certainly assume Glen Canyon Dam will be built. The upper basin 
development depends entirely on the building of Glen Canyon Dam. 
But we do not want Glen Canyon Dam in this bill. The Senate was 
wise in taking it out. The upper basin people wanted it taken out. 
It was originally not included but possibly implied. But it will be 
built as sure as this Government exists, and as sure as the rain and 
snow fall on that watershed. 

If it is not built, if that is a false assumption—that it will be built 
then the upper basin States are in bad luck, and if all members of 
the committee will do me the honor of reading this marked reprint 
which I will place in your hands, you will see that it is a matter of 
adequate storage. The whole Colorado Basin is divided into two 
parts; the upper basin has agreed to let down into the lower basin 
(5,000,000 acre-feet of water in every 10-year period. True, the stream 
is erratic. It does not flow evenly all the time. Therefore that 
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means that you must have adequate storage in the upper basin to be 
able to let it down, and if you do not have storage in the upper basin, 
their full development cannot take place, for those States have signed 
on the dotted line. They must let down a certain amount, averaging 
anually 7,500,000 acre-feet, including the amount of water called for 
in this bill. There is no assumption about that. There is a fact. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Eneue. Yes. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to ask Mr. Nielsen one question. What is 
the over-all estimate of the cost as this project is presented by H. R. 
1500? 

Mr. Nrevsen. As of January 1, 1951, we estimated the cost to be 
$788 million. : 

Mr. Bow. And Go I understand you correctly that the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of this project is dependent upon the Congress some 
time in the future authorizing some other projects in the upper basin ? 

Mr. Nietsen. I would have to examine this question, the answer to 
this question, which 

Mr. Bow. No; I mean the answer to my question. 

Mr. Nievsen. Well, may I 

Mr. Bow. Taking H. R. 1500, is the success or failure of the project 
as contained in this bill dependent upon the Congress at some future 
time authorizing some other projects ¢ 

Mr. Nievsen. We stated that there would be 31% billion kilowatt- 
hours of firm energy available, and if I can reduce that to annual 
revenues and determine what power rate will be necessary to effect 
liquidation of the project costs, I can answer you. If it gives us a rate 
of a cent or a cent and a half, the project is thereby rendered infeasible. 

Mr. Bow. I think it is possible to know that. 

If we are going to be called upon to authorize something which 
is going to cost $788,000,000, on which the success is dependent upon 
some future Congress taking some action, I think we ought to know 
that. 

Mr. Nrevsen. We would be glad to develop that figure for you. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. 

Mr. Donovan. Do I understand that the gentleman’s question was 
whether the success or failure of this project depends on future appro- 
priations by future Congresses to build other projects? 

Mr. Bow. That are not included in this bill. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. And do I understand that your answer to the ques- 
tion was that you could not answer that because—— 

Mr. Nietsen. That I could not answer that because I did not have 
the power rate resulting from these assumptions. 

r. Crawrorp. If, Mr. Nielsen, after making your new calcula- 
tions, you found the power could be produced at a price at which 
it could be sold on the market, it still might be feasible without those 
additional appropriations for projects? 

Mr. NIe.sen. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. But if the price were 2 cents it would not be feasible. 

Mr. Nrersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enexe. In order to make a presentation here by the Bureau, 
you can figure what the power rate would be. : 

Mr. Nietsen. We would base it on 3.5 billion. 
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* Mr. Enerx. And based on the answer of the Secretary to question 
o. 13. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enate. I want to say that we do not think the geen | is 
right. We think the power produced at Bridge Canyon would be 
about half of his estimate. But just operating from the estimates 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, we come to the conclusion that 
the difference in annual revenues, on the basis of the 3.5 billion power 
or $457,500,000 less than the amount calculated by the Bureau. In 
other words, there would be a shortage of $400,000,000, and in order 
to obtain the same power revenue, the power revenue would have to 
exceed 8 mills per kilowatt. 

Now, can you sell 8 mills per kilowatt power ? 

Ri Nretsen. It would take a better authority than myself to decide 
that. 

The Cuatrman. The time is getting almost to a close. Just a mo- 
ment, before the committee adjourns—— 

Mr. Enate. I would just like one second to request-——— 

The CuarrmMan. Your seconds are long. 

Mr. Eneétr. This will take only one second to request that Mr. 
Nielsen do figure the power revenues and the rate necessary under the 
answers of the Secretary, under question 13 submitted to this 
committee. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield for a moment ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make sure when we 
get the answer, to be useful, that Mr. Nielsen also takes into consid- 
eration the silting. 

Mr. NIELSEN. Yes. I was just going to ask Mr. Engle, are your 
figures based on full reservoir siltation in 30 years. 

Mr. Enate. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Nrietsen. Would it be better to base the assumption on the 
median figure for 40 years? 

Mr. Yorry. I think 30 years. I think we ought to have both figures, 
because it is the taxpayers who get stuck if you are wrong. 

The Cuarrman. This is a mighty important matter and we want 
the facts, but it is becoming rather long drawn out. Sometimes we 
feel we are listening to the presentation of argument between mem- 
bers of the committee that might better be reserved for the executive 
session for consideration of amendments; but we do want the facts. 

Is the committee agreeable to a session at 2:30 o’clock this after- 
noon to continue hearings on this bill ? 

Very well. 

My attention has been called to the sad fact that a great man of 
the West who had much to do with the early development has passed 
on, Delph E. Carpenter of Colorado. 

Mr. Enetr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on that. I 
think that Delph E. Carpenter is one man on whom all the people of 
the Colorado River Basin and all of the States around it join in mutual 
admiration and affection. We were informed of his death yesterday 
and, Mr. Chairman, I would move that when this committee adjourns, 
it adjourn out of respect to the memory of a man who was a pioneer 
in the writing of the Colorado River compact and who was one of 
the greatest Al and water statesmen that the Far West ever 
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produced, and that an appropriate resolution be prepared and made 
a part of the record and a part of the minutes of this meeting, and 
that it be transmitted to his widow and the family. 

Mr. Povtson. I second the motion. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor say “Aye.” Hearing no objection, 
so ordered. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has learned with 
sorrow of the passing of the Honorable Delph E. Carpenter, of Colorado; and 

Whereas Mr. Carpenter was the commissioner for the State of Colorado in the 
negotiation and execution of the Colorado River compact; and 

Whereas Mr. Carpenter has been generally recognized as the father of the Colo- 
rado River compact, both in the conception of this constitutional method of 
solving the interstate problems on the Colorado River, as well as in the negotia- 
tion of the compact itself; and 

Whereas Mr. Carpenter was known and respected throughout the seven States 
of the Colorado River Basin, and held the deep affection of all those who knew 
him : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives expresses its sorrow on the passing of Delph E. Carpenter, 
lawyer, statesman, father of the Colorado River compact and a leader of the 
West; and extends it sympathey and respect to the members of Mr. Carpenter's 


family. 
Unanimously adopted by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 


March 1, 1951. 
JoHN R. Murpock, Chairman. 


Attested to: 
CraupE E, RaGan, 


Clerk, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The Cuarrman. The committee stands adjourned until 2: 30 o’clock 
this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned until 2: 30 
o'clock of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will continue with our hearing on H. R. 1500 and 1501. 

Mr. Nielsen and Mr. Coe are on the witness stand. The testimony 
has been finished. We were asking questions. I know that each 
member has a great deal of work on his desk. I can hardly look over 
mine without fre use of a stepladder. I am very apologetic and sorry 
to suggest an afternoon session. We thought we might run for about 
an hour this afternoon. I do believe in all seriousness that if we 
could hear the witnesses, ask pertinent questions, and leave debate 
between members of the committee for the consideration at the time the 
bill is up for amendment and consideration, that would greatly facili- 
tate matters. After all, all of these witnesses, I am sure, not only the 
two from the Bureau, but also from the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, are businessmen and are here at considerable expense and time 
from their business. That is one reason why I wish we might sys- 
tematize and get the most information in a given time. 

Mr. Nielsen, if you and Mr. Coe will come forward, please, Mr. 
Engle has the floor. 
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Mr. Eneur. Mr. Coe, relating your attention to page 35 of the 
statement you have set up what you call a comparison of benefits and 
costs, and in the preceding pages you have gone into some detail and 
you have explained that. But will you make it clear to the committee, 
please, the difference between what you call here a cost-to-benefit ratio, 
and what might be called financial feasibility based on project revenues 
and project payments ? 

Mr. Cor. The cost-benefit ratio is the ratio between what we con- 
sider the actual cost to thé United States of the project and the national 
benefits. All construction costs are considered reimbursable, and we 
have used in this study 2 percent interest as the actual cost of mone 
to the Government. The benefits in many cases are those in whic 
there is actually no return but they are based on an evaluation of what 
they are worth to the Nation. Some are direct and some are indirect, 
but they do not present a direct return. 

A cost-return ratio determination of financial feasibility sets up the 
costs as they would be under the bill which we are considering, and the 
returns which would be realized. 

Mr. Enere. Are you prepared to say the cost-to-benefit table here is 
supposed to reflect the benefits to the Nation as a whole on the basis 
of the project ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enote. And it has not any direct reference to cases where power 
and irrigation revenues meet the direct cost of the project? 

Mr. Cor. No, sir. 

Mr. Enexe. With that understanding, I am interested in your figure 
on irrigation. On irrigation you have given, and I refer you to page 
32 of your statement, the benefits from irrigation and from additional 
»roduction as $23,579,000. On page 33 you explain that to some extent. 

ou say that it is considered as the measure of the net effects of pro- 
ducing, processing, and handling in commercial channels the greater 
volume of agricultural products emanating from the project area. In 
other words, as I get the concept, you figure out how much this proj- 
ect is going to increase agricultural production and then you count that 
as a national benefit because it adds to national wealth; is that right? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enetx. Now I want to refer your attention to House Document 
136, on page 3, which is the budget letter of February 4, 1949, and 
more particularly, to the last sentence, which refers to the comments 
of the Department of Agriculture, in which the Bureay of the Budget 
makes this statement : 

The comments of the several affected State governments and interested Federal 
agencies with respect to his report contain a number of objections and reserva- 
tions with respect to the proposed project. Specifically, the Department of Agri- 
culture questions whether the benefits actually exceed costs. It questions, as it 
has on numerous other occasions, in commenting on proposed reclamation proj- 
—_ Pee use of the gross rather than the net crop return method of computing 

And then it says further, on page 104, and this is a quotation from 
the Department of Agriculture’s letter: 

Actual relation of benefits to costs is still further obscured by what appears 
to be a failure to use the market value of’power in estimating, for evaluation 
purposes, the cost of pumping the water supply. Market value must be used in. 
economic evaluation because the power has alternative uses. ’ 
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Now, if you will turn over to page 103, you will see that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture makes a very, very strong protest against the use 
of what they call gross crop values rather than net. How do you 
justify, say, arriving at $23,579,000 as the national benefit based on 
gross value? haw 

Mr. Cor. There are several methods of arriving at the value and 
the Department of Agriculture has its own method. We use the gross 
income here as the measure of direct and indirect benefits and we feel 
that it is a conservative method. We have tried the Department of 
Agriculture’s method and, frankly, have come up with benefits even 
higher than ours. I am not saying that ours were official Department 
of Agriculture estimates, but we used their method and that is what 
we found. 

Mr. Enexe. But you are not in agreement, and the Bureau has never 
been in agreement, with the statement made on page 104 of House 
Document 136 by Mr. Brannan, Secretary Brannan, where he states: 
“In at least the respects mentioned above, the benefits and costs used 
in testing the economic soundness of the project are in error”? 

Mr. Cor. No; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Eneaxe. Is it true that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Reclamation have argued that for some years? 

Mr. Cor. They have. 

Mr. Eneix. And the Bureau has not changed its attitude notwith- 
standing the protests of the Department of Agriculture on a subject 
matter relating to agricultural production; is that correct? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. In order to arrive at the $23,579,000 determination 
which you get on your table on page 37, you had to forecast the agri- 
cultural production for the area; did you not? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. And you did that in table No. 6 on page 164 of House 
Document No, 136? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Eneix. All right. There are some very interesting figures 
there. This table 6 is a summary of the acreage and gross value of 
crops under project development and I notice over here under “Vege- 
tables” you have forecast that the production of vegetables will in- 
crease by 40,771 acres, for a net increase in the gross value of agricul- 
tural crops of $10,396,860, which constitutes pretty nearly half the 
gross value of the crop increases. Will you tell me how in the world 
you looked into a crystal ball and figured out that the production of 
vegetables would be increased by 40,771 acres to produce this very 
large addition to the gross farm values which are reflected in the 
table showing cost-to-benefit ratio? 

Mr. Cor. We obtained that figure by talking to county agents in 
the area, the farmers themselves, and to the University of Arizona, 
and that is their opinion of what would happen in the area if a full 
and stable water — ly was available. It is, of course, a prophecy 
but it seems reasonable to us. 

Mr. Enexx. It would not, unless there was a market for the vege- 
tables? 

Mr. Cor. That is true. 

Mr. Enere. And this forecast is for three-quarters of a century? 

Mr. Coz. Yes. 
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Mr. Eneue. Do you not think that it is a little on the bold side, to 
make estimates of this character, going into the future three-quarters 
of a century and predicating what is supposed to be a scientific table 
on that kind of a forecast ? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t see how that can be avoided. We are testifying 
on this bill, for which we made the forecast. 

Mr. Enete. I want to call your attention to the last column of 
figures on table 6 on page 104, House Document No. 136. 

The CHarrMan. Will you yield while we are finding that? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Now, take the case of vegetables; the case of let- 
tuce, say. When I went into the valley where I now live, there were 
just a few carloads of lettuce grown. Today there are shipped 
thousands and tens of thousands of carloads of head lettuce, and 
that is just one vegetable. And that is grown when the rest of 
the country is not growing stuff. Is it not reasonable to expect that 
the health of the American people will call for these succulent foods. 
that are highly health-giving? I do not think that is an unreason- 
able prophecy which the University of Arizona and the county agents 
have resorted to. 

Mr. Enatz. The gentleman requested that we refrain from argu- 
ing with each other. I am very glad to do that and not argue the 
question with the gentleman at this point, but what I am trying to 
get over to some of the committee members who have not been in 
that subject matter before is this matter of how the “national inter- 
est” is arrived at. 

Now, this table 6 on page 164 of House Document No. 136 is part of 
a project report on which this project has been based. It shows the 
increase and decrease in gross values in that last column, and there 
are even some that show one and two million dollars’ increase, but 
cotton shows a decrease of $4,753,200. 

It is a fact, is it not, Mr. Coe, that cotton production in that area, 
instead of decreasing—and it is given here as 158,245 acres—is now 
over 300,000 acres. Isn’t that right, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know—— 

Mr. Enate. In other words, the trend is just the reverse of what 
the table said it would be. 

Mr. Cor. I think that is just a temporary condition resulting from 
the emergency. The county agents and the University of Arizona 
feel that cotton acreages will and should decrease, and that these 
other crops should increase, and they intend to continue to recom- 
mend that to the farmers. 

Mr. Enertz. What should happen and what did happen are two 
different things. This report was based on a crop yie 4 from 1935. 
to 1944. The report was made on the basis of 1947 figures. And the 
trend has been exactly the opposite from what this table forecasts 
it is going to be. But then we come down, and we find out that 
the vegetable production is increased for some mysterious reason to 
80,000 acres, from 40,000 acres—an increase over 100 percent—and 
the pig st item in the increase of gross values is this reference to 

tables. 
Yow, does the reference to vegetables have any bearing on whether 
the project should be built or, in fact, depend upon the market? 
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Mr. Cor. I don’t know exactly how to answer that question. Do 
you mean what effect that would have on the cost-benefit ratio? 

Mr. Enetz. Yes. What has that got to do with whether or not 
this project ought to be built ? 

Mr: Cor. Well, we derived that figure of agricultural benefits to 
set up this benefit cost ratio which we thought the committee would 
want during its consideration of the project. 

Mr. Enewe. Well, the need to derive this particular value does 
not answer for the logic of it at all, does it? 

Mr. Cor. This is, we admit, our personal judgment of what will 
come from the project. 

Mr. Enate. il you agree with me that to try to judge trends and 
try to forecast for more than three-quarters of a century is nothing 
more than a casual guess of what it may be? 

Mr. Cor. It is very difficult to make such an estimate. 

Mr. Enertz. When you get down to annual irrigation benefits, 
$25,268,000 is just pretty much of a guess and it cannot in the very 
nature of things be anything else; isn’t that so, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I believe, sir, that it is a very conservative one because 
we have used price levels equivalent to the 1939-44 period. 

Mr. Enete. There is one part of this table that you are very sure 
about, and that is cost. Then you get to dealing with these specu- 
lative items on the other side, nak it is very easy to juggle them around. 
Wouldn’t it be better to take that $10,000,000 on vegetables out of 
there, and put the $4,000,000 on cotton back. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Eneize. You would end up with $13,000,000 instead of 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Three years ago I think we established controls on 
this acreage. They had about 16,000,000 bales of cotton that was 
excess cotton and they cut the acreage about 414 million acres, and 
then there came the Korean situation and a great cotton shortage de- 
veloped and cotton was up from 43 cents to 75 cents a pound in the 
world’s markets, and now we take off the controls on the cotton 
acreage and go back to planting what they make it and it will prob- 
we: jump back to 16,000,000 bales again with Texas and California 
and other States coming in with such production as they can bring 
forth. But as long as you have a fluctuating situation like that I do 
not think that you should be too much concerned about these figures 
anyway. 

Mr. Enete. I am not concerned about them, but I am afraid some- 
one else will be. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The Government has guaranteed a price for long 
fiber cotton of $1.04 a pound for all the cotton that can be grown. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And you grow good cotton down there. 

The Cuarrman. At one time it was the only area in the United 
States producing that fine kind of cotton, but now they are growing 
less than half the production that the Government is calling for 
because they do not have the water right now—today. Now is the time 
for planting. 

r. Eneix. With all deference to what the gentleman said, my con- 
cern is with the probability that someone will get up and say, “Oh, 
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well, the benefit ratio to cost is 1.57 to 1.” And then when you get 
digging into it to find out how speculative it is, how it is a crystal ball 
performance from start to finish, you see that you are not dealing 
with scientific facts at all. You are dealing with speculation. For 
instance, this chart shows that they would reduce the cotton planting 
in the area by $4,000,000 annually, and increase the vegetable planting 
by $10,000,000 annually, and at this particular time, it is exactly the 
reverse. . 

I want to step on to one more of these—— 

Mr. Bow. Would the gentleman yield if you are going to leave 
production. 

Mr. Enate. Yes. I was going to take recreation.“ Without taking 
up too much time, if the committee is wondering what I am talking 
shout, I am trying to show the committee when you are dealing with 
a proposition like this you are not dealing in terms of a mathematical 
certainty at all. Somebody out in Arizona looked into a crystal ball 
and said that a half a century from now such and such will be the 
case, and it does not follow for a moment. 

Now I yield to the question. 

Mr. Bow. I was concerned and I would like the witness to consider 
this. On page 5, along in your testimony, Mr. Coe, we find this state- 


ment: 


Many acres of land now in cultivation receive a deficient supply of water. 
This results in a reduction of the crop yield and in some cases has resulted in 
crop failures. When the delivery of water is less than optimum, the productive 
capacity of the land is reduced. 

Now, throughout page 5 there is an indication that because of lack 
of water acreage has been reduced and production has been curtailed 
in Arizona. Is that what you are attempting to show by that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cor. Yes, within this project area, what we call the central 
Arizona project area, there have been shortages of water and in some 
cases land has gone out of cultivation. 

Mr. Bow. To what extent has land actually gone out of cultivation ? 

Mr. Cor. Based on the 1939-44 period, 106,000 acres. 

Mr. Bow. You say in your statement that— 
the potential central Arizona project, when viewed in the light of all the facili- 
ties required to make it an effective development, embraces an area that extends 
to all boundaries of the State of Arizona, as can be observed from a glance at 
the general location map. 

So if we take the entire statement from your statement, you say it 
does include the entire State, so we could consider production and 
acreage throughout the State. 

Mr. Cor. That statement did not mean that we would serve land 
outside the project boundaries. It meant the economy of the State 
would be affected by this project and certain features would be con- 
structed over the State. 

Mr. Bow. I want to say that I was impressed with this statement 
and concerned with the fact that without having sufficient water, 
the land was going out of production, and there was some danger 
and I have checked into it and I find that in the 52 crops of culti- 
vation in acreage in Arizona, 1939 to 1944, there were 182,000 acres. 
That has increased each year during this period. Now in 1949 you 
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have over a million acres in production of the 52 crops and then by 
taking each one of the crops separately we find instead of a decrease 
in the crops in the State of Arizona, there has been a substantial 
increase in all the major crops and an increase not only in production 
but in the acres planted. Now, that seems to a inconsistent 
with this statement that I took, when I first read it, that Arizona 
was losing out on crops and in acreage planted; but that does not 
seem the fact from the records of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cor. You are speaking of the es State. There is quite a 
bit of irrigated land in the State outside the boundaries of this project. 

Mr. Bow. How many acres would you say are in this project? I 
think you gave it yesterday as 760,000 acres. 

Mr. Cor. 672,000 in the 1940-44 period. However, that has in- 
creased some as we testified the other day. 

Mr. Bow. That is the productive part of the State of Arizona; 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Cor. No; there are some areas south of this project area which 
are very productive. We have not included them in this project. 

Mr. Bow. But you would not have some of us who are not familiar 
with this project believe that the State of Arizona has suffered ter- 
ribly from a reduction of acreage planted or a reduction of income 
from agricultural products? 

Mr. Cor. The acreage has increased at the expense of continually 
lowering water tables. In some cases the wells have gone dry and 
land has gone out of production, as we testified. 

Mr. Bow. I would like some statement of the actual acreage which 
a gs out of production because of lack of water. 

r. Cor. We figure it as 106,000 acres. 

Mr. Bow. In what period of time? 

Mr. Cor. That was over a fairly long period of time, sir. I don’t 
know that I could say just how long it has been. It is historical 
acreage. In other words, during the history of irrigation it has 
gone out of production. In some cases it may have gone out as long 
as 40 years ago. 

Mr. Bow. During that period of time, was there any land brought 
in by irrigation ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How much? How many acres were brought in during 
that period of time? 

Mr. Cor. Well, do you mean going back to the original first 
irrigation ? 

r. Bow. During that period of time you say 106,000 acres have 
been lost, how many acres have been actually brought in with 
irrigation ? 

Mr. Cor. I would have to figure that. 

Mr. Bow. I won’t ask you to take the time now. Will you furnish 
that tous? (See p. 233.) 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Morrts. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. While it would be speculative what particular crops 
might be grown 50 years from now, and the exact ratio of those crops, 
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certainly it is not speculative to say, is it, that in the future, as well as 
now, if desert land has water on it, it will produce crops? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. And if it does not have water, it will not produce crops? 


That is not speculation, is it, sir? 


Mr. Cor. Not at all. 

Mrs. Bosone. And that is delta land, and when it has water its 
production is very high. 

Mr. Morris. I am very glad you brought 4 that point. The produc- 
tive we of that land is far greater than that of average land, 
is it not! 

Mr. Cor. That is true. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, it is almost indestructible as long as 
you have water, as far as productive power is concerned. 

Mr. Cor. Of course, that is reasonably true. It could be spoiled like 
any other land if it were ill-used. 

r. Morris. Of course it can waste away by erosion and flood, and 
so forth, but as long as the soil stays there, it will be productive. 

Mr. Cor. It has a high proportion of mineral elements of fertility 
and it will last a long time from the fertility point of view. 

Mr. Morris. Will it last longer than 75 years? 

Mr. Cor. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Enae. Is there any marginal land in this project area we are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Cor. From the standpoint of waterlogging and drainage in the 
lower reaches, there is. 

Mr. Eneaxe. And how about from the standpoint of production ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Enetx. You say you have the vegetable production here sky 
high in order to make this figure $23,000,000. Why isn’t it in 
vegetable production right now if that is the highest value crop. 

Mr. Cor. Of course right now cotton is a high value crop and every- 
one in the area is encouraged to put it in and the water supply is not 
adequate for vegetables in many other cases. 

Mr. Enete. It would seem to me the market demand would control 
crops and not a particular water situation, just like it does on cotton 
where you have that very fact taking place as you just explained. 
And a great deal of the land has ample water to go into the highest type 
of production and one would expect that to occur. 

rs. Bosonr. When we get an increased population—— 

Mr. Eneitz. We? Who is we? 

. Mrs. Bosonr. The whole country, particularly the West, and Cali- 
ornia. 

The Cuarmman. Would the gentleman yield to Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. At the risk of disclosing some appalling ignorance 
on my part, I would like to ask a few questions and keep as far away 
from controversy as possible, in order to clear up certain doubts and 
shortcomings about the different features of this bill in my own mind. 

I assume Mr. Coe knows what the bill is about and he may be able 
to straighten me out on some things. 

I notice on the first page of this bill something about improving 
navigation. There really is no such thing as navigation on the Colo- 
rado River now or for the next number of years? 
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Mr. Cor. For all practical purposes; no. 

Mr. Donovan. You do not know why the business of navigation is 
inserted in this bill? 

Mr. Cor. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Donovan. Would it have anything to do with giving the sov- 
ereignty of the United States legal powers that it would not have if 
it were not inserted in the bill? 

Mr. Cor. That would be possible but I am not an attorney. I just 
can’t say. 

Mr. eG Could you tell me very quickly why the Glen Can- 
yon site was eliminated from this bill. 

Mr. Cor. It was never considered part of this project. It was never 
in the bill. 

Mr. Donovan. Section 2 says something about— 

The Secretary shall not have the authority to condemn established water rights 
or the water to the use of which such rights are established. 
Generally, what are those established water rights to which this refers. 

Mr. Cor. Water rights are based on 

Mr. Donovan. I know what the rights are, but what specific water 
rights have been established there. 

Ir. Cor. Of course there is still quite a bit of controversy to water 
rights in the lower Colorado River Basin particularly. 
r. Donovan. Will you talk a little louder, please. 

Mr. Cor. There is quite a little controversy about rights in the lower 
Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. Donovan. Between whom ? 

Mr. Cor. Particularly the States of California and Arizona. 

Mr. Donovan. What about private rights? 

Mr. Cor. There are private rights on the Salt River and Gila River, 
by various irrigation Districts. 

Mr. Donovan. Whose interests are involved? Can you name two 
or three of them, private rights. 

Mr. Cor. The Salt River Valley Water Association would be one. 
The Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District would 
be another, and the San Carlos irrigation district would be a third. 

Mr. Donovan. Are there any individual private corporations be- 
sides those ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Gillespie Farms, down in the lower part of the project. 

Mr. Donovan. How about the lower Colorado River Basin; are 
there any private rights down there ? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know of any particular individuals on that river. 

Mr. Donovan. Does Mr. Nielsen know ¢ : 

Mr. Nretsen. I think that the Colorado River compact and its 
associated contracts override the matter of private rights. That is 
a layman’s opinion. 

Mr. Donovan. I just wanted in a general way to know. 

Mr. Nrexsen. So the contracts stand for rights to water stored in 
Lake Mead rather than private rights to natural flows. 

Mr. Donovan. You don’t mind my asking these questions, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. No. Those are very good questions. Let’s have 
more like them. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I think he should mention the Indian rights on the 


Colorado River. 
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Mr. Donovan. I am coming to that. 

Now, in section 3, it says: 

The Secretary shall determine the parts of said estimated cost that can properly 
be allocated to flood control. 

Have you got any ideas on what part will be allocated to flood control ? 

Mr. Cor. I can give you those figures. A total of $6,830,000 will 
be allocated to flood control. 

Mr. Donovan. What part to navigation ? 

Mr. Cor. None. 

Mr. Donovan. So far as this bill is concerned, navigation can be 
taken right out? 

Mr. Cor. Right. 

Mr. Donovan. Fish and wildlife? 

Mr. Cor. $3,062,000. 

Mr. Donovan. And then it says: 
and any other purposes served by the project which may hereafter be made 
nonreimbursable by law. 

What does that cover ? 

Mr. Cor. We have only allocated nonreimbursably to flood con- 
trol and fish and wildlife. We have not made a nonreimbursable allo- 
cation in any other case. 

Mr. Donovan. Section 8 says that— 

The United States in constructing, managing, and operating the works herein 
authorized, including the appropriation, delivery, and use of water for the 
generation of power, irrigation, or other uses, and all users of water thus 
delivered and all users and appropriators of water stored by said reservoirs or 
carried by said canals, including all permittees, licensees, and contractees of 
the United States— 

Do you know what that refers to? Who are the permittees, licensees, 
and contractees contemplated by that ? 

Mr. Cor. I do not know that I can answer that. 

Mr. Nretsen. Of course, we have at Lake Mead a tremendous storage 
project. The agencies within the State of California, the Palo Verde 
irrigation district and others have contracts with the United States 
for the supplying of water out of Lake Mead. The power agencies, 
which operate at Hoover power plant, probably come under one of 
those categories. You understand that the Bureau of Reclamation 
does not operate Hoover power plant. It furnishes falling water 
and the city of Los Angeles operates on behalf of the public power 
allottees, the Southern California Edison Co. on behalf of the private 
power allottees. I would think they all come under that. Likewise 
the State of Arizonz has a contract with the United States for delivery 
of water from Lake Mead, as does the State of Nevada. 

Mr. Donovan. Passing to section 12, as I read that section it anti- 
cipates litigation. In fact it makes this whole project contingent to 
some extent on, let us say, anticipated litigation between the States and 
the United States. 

Would you give me some idea as to what the basis of that antici- 
pation is? What express claims were made, what conflicting conten- 
tions were made, that you have heard of, quickly, and not too long, 
as I do not want to take so much time of the committee, but will at 
the same time enlighten myself? 
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The Cuarrman. If I might add this, those are mighty good ques- 
tions. However, the last question is now a legal one, and our present 
witnesses are engineers. 

Mr. Donovan. He is an engineer; yes, but he has probably lived 
with it and heard a lot about it over the years and I would just like 
to get a little of the gossip on the subject, if I may. 

Mr. Nretsen. Basically there is real conflict between California and 
Arizona over the interpretation of the Colorado River compact ; each 
is claiming water which the other claims. The effect of this article, 
as I understand it, would be to prohibit construction of those works 
which would divert water from the Colorado River to central Ari- 
zona so long as the suit were pending in the Supreme Court for adju- 
dication of that controversy. 

Mr. Donovan. This would hold everything up, in that case. 

Mr. Nretsen. It would not operate to erohibit the building of 
Bridge Canyon Dam or local works in the Phoenix area. But it 
would prohibit the building of those works which would serve to 
divert water from the Colorado River to Arizona land in central 
Arizona. 

Mr. Donovan. What other conflicting claims are there besides the 
dispute between Arizona and California as to water rights? 

Mr. Nretsen. I am inclined to think that Nevada 

Mr. Donevan. Are there any other than States involved? Put it 
that way. 

Mr. Nievsen. Well, leaving out the matter of States, I would say 
that there is the possibility of difficulty as between the upper and lower 
basin. Those claims have not been made definitely nor are there 
battle lines drawn, but there is possibility. 

Mr. Donovan. Has there been talk about it? 

Mr. Nretsen. There have been rumors. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Donovan, before you ask the next question, may 
I make a comment here? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. On this matter of a suit in the Supreme Court, I 
want to tell you that as author of the bill it is my first and prime 
objective to get authorization which will make it possible to have a 
final determination of this suit in the highest Court of the land. 

Mr. Enove. Let me make a point 

Mr. Donovan. Iam simply trying to—— 

Mr. McMcvtten. May I ask a question ? 

Re? Donovan. I have a couple more before I am through, but go 
ahead. 

Mr. McMvtzxen. Do I understand, Mr. Murdock, in your opinion 
it is necessary for Congress to pass an act authorizing the expenditure 
of some $788,000,000 in a project like this to get some decision from 
the Supreme Court? 

The Cuatrman. I understand that a bona fide authorization is neces- 
sary to get this before the Court for a final decision. A trivial or mere 
paper authorization will not do it. 

Mr. Enere. And, Mr. Donovan, I will dispute that version a little 
later and I will show you why, Mr. Donovan, we do not regard this 
provision of the legislation as fair at all. Last year 23 Members from 
California had a united resolution pending before the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee to get a clean-cut ruling. That resolution was opposed by 
Arizona. 

Mr. McMctten. I was just seeking information. I was wondering 
why it was necessary to authorize a project like this calling for an 
a <  y of $788,000,000 to get a decision out of the Supreme Court. 

r. Poutson. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuatrman. Are you asking me a question ¢ 

Mr. McMutten. Is that your understanding ¢ 

The CuarrMan. Yes; it is my understanding. Arizona must have 
a real authorization. I want to say that other methods have been 
suggested, as indicated, by which we could get into the Supreme Court. 
Arizona has tried several times without getting her case squarely 
before the Court. I want to add to what Con man Engle just 
said ; not only in the last Congress did the 23 Members from California 
offer suit resolution but suit resolutions of such nature have been 
offered during the past two Congresses, the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
and those suit resolutions have been heard before four different com- 
mittees—not this committee, but four different committees of Con- 
gress, two in the Senate and two in the House, committees made up 
of lawyers, and no action was taken on those resolutions. 

Mr. Donovan. Now may I1—— 

Mr. Poutson. The committee in the Senate was not made up of 
lawyers. 

Mr. Donovan. May I ask the next three or four questions and then 
I am through. 

In section 14 you notice we come to Indians and it says: 

In aid of the construction, operation, and maintenance of the works authorized 
by this act, there is hereby granted to the United States, subject to the provi- 5 
sions of this section, all the right, title, and interest of the Indians in and to such fe 
tribal and allotted lands, including sites of agency and school buildings, use of 
railroads and relocation of railroads— 








and so forth. What is the extent of the Indian interest involved in 7 
this project ? e 
Mr. Cor. About 9,600 acres. : 
Mr. Donovan. How many? é 
Mr. Cor. 9,600 acres. : 
Mr. Donovan. Is that definite? Is that all that is involved ? : 
Mr. Cor. No; there are 9,600 acres required for reservoir rights- fi 
of-way. That is land in the lower part of the Colorado River, in an E 
inaccessible canyon not used for anything by the Indians. i 
Then there are approximately 1,500 acres of Indian grazing land é 
that would be required for construction of a camp, for access roads, # 
and terminal yards, and so on. : 
That would be all. 5 
Mr. Donovan. Are there any other lands owned by other than : 
Indians? FI 
Mr. Cor. Where? ? 
Mr. Donovan. Anywhere on this whole project from the Canyon f 


site all the way up through the canal, canal lands that would have to 
be condemned. 

Mr. Cor. There are private lands and State and Federal land. 

Mr. Donovan. Are most of them private or most of them State? 5 

Mr. Cor. I would have to check back in our supporting data but I ‘ 
believe that most of it is State owned or in the public domain. 
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Mr. Donovan. Do you have a list of all the owners? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t have the names of the owners. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you, Mr. Nielsen? 

Mr. Nrevsen. We do not have it. 

Mr. Donovan. What type of land will be condemned by this proj- 
ect ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Principally State and public lands. There will be 
some private land, some railroad land; I think the Santa Fe Railroad 
owns some right-of-way that is required for the reservoir. 

Mr. Donovan. The what, Santa Fe? 

Mr. Nretsen. The Santa Fe, some railroad land, right-of-way, re- 
quired for reservoir. 

Mr. Donovan. It is not along the canal site ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. No. 

Mr. Enete. If you will look in this report, Serial No. 11, you will 
find my opening statement in which I quoted from Secretary Chap- 
man and you will find pretty well what the legal issues were. 

Mr. Donovan. I had an idea what they were. I just wanted to 
know what they involved. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. You mentioned the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association, and you said their water rights would be affected. 

Mr. Cor. I didn’t mean that. I wanted you to know who had 
private water rights in the area. 

Mr. Yorry. As I understand the project outline, you intended to 
take some of the water in which they have rights and move it down 
to the Gila River area; then their water rights are affected by the 
project. Your first answer was right. 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Have they agreed to the transfer of this water? 

Mr. Cor. Not formally. Informally they have so indicated. 

Mr. Yorry. Have you anything in writing indicating that they 
are willing to surrender their rights? 

Mr. Cor. No. 

Mr. Yorry. That is all. 

Mr. Eneéxe. Getting back to this $23,000,000 which you have set 
up as national benefit and which you say is more or less what agri- 
cultural benefits would accrue, do you think it is an asset to the Nation 
and therefore can be treated as an asset because of its additional pro- 
duction? My view is that if you are going to add 40,000 acres of vege- 
tables, you are going to have them anyway, whether the project is 
built or not, if the market warrants. The market for the vegetables 
is not dependent upon the projeet at all and therefore cannot be con- 
sidered attributable to the project. Any increase of vegetable acre- 
age is rather something that will occur-because of the market, or not. 
occur, because of the market. 

Mr. Cor. I feel it would definitely result from the project. They 
will not be able to raise those vegetables without a firm water supply 
for this particular acreage. 

Mr. Eneoie. You have not indicated a particular acreage. You are 
just assuming, certainly if you get more water, you are going to pro- 
duce more products; but to pick out particular items is not sound. 
What is going to happen is going to happen because of the market. 
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If the market is there, it will happen, whether the project is there 


or not; and as a consequence is not attributable to the project and 


therefore cannot be considered an asset. 

That is the way I look at it and I can’t see how logically you could 
get to any other conclusion. 

But I want to move on to recreation and discuss that. You say recre- 
ation benefits the Nation as a whole, $1,482,000. You say— 

Recreation benefits have been estimated by the National Park Service on the 
basis of travel value per car, the recreational value per visitor, periodic value of 
visitors, and a general value which represents a gross profit to local business. 

In other words, if I start out from Phoenix and drive my car to 
Bridge Canyon Reservoir after it is built and stay overnight and 5 ones 
some money for meals and cigars and souvenirs, and then come back 
to Phoenix, the money that I spent was supposed to be a contribution to 
the Nation and an asset? 

Mr. Cor. This estimate was made by the National Park Service. 
They are the experts on this thing. It was based on their theories and 
we have their report on the subject but we did not determine the 
estimate ourselves. 

Mrs. Bosone. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enote. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosone. If the project were built, I believe the figure would 
be true in years to come, as true as it is today, in the recreational areas 
of Utah and Idaho in particular, and so this would be applicable to 
Arizona, that the recreational facilities would be purely for the Cali- 
fornians. They literally flood the highways for all the fishing seasons 
and all the hunting seasons in Utah and Idaho. I don’t know about 
Colorado. But I think this should definitely be left in and considered 
for the benefit and happiness of the Californians. 

Mr. Enetx. Let me go ahead. 

Then you do not charge yourself with being an expert in this field ? 

Mr. Cor. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Enctex. That is at least one you could give us a lateral pass on 
so to speak. The National Park Service isn’t here but I just present 
this for the information of the committee and ask your comment on it. 

This $1,482,000 is an annual benefit supposedly accruing to the 
Nation. And over the lifetime of this project it amounts to over a 
million dollars, and it is set forth on pages G—-50 and G-53 of the 
appendix, and here is what it is. Let me read it to you: 

The travel evaluation is based on the estimated 500,000 visitors to Bridge 
Canyon and the cost to them of distance traveled to and from Bridge Canyon, 
the per diem, what visitors would spend on the site; it is assumed that 20 percent 
will remain one night and 5 percent more than one night. This makes a total 
of 150,000 visitors and it is estimated that each will spend $4.40. 

What I can’t figure out is how you can charge that as a recreational 
value on that basis. If it was three times as far away from any place, 
it would then have three times as much recreational value, by that line 
of reasoning, because it would cost three times as much money to get 
there. Isn’t that right—and you might have to spend three times as 
much money before you could get away. In other words, is there any 
logic, any sense, any appeal to reason, in this way of figuring recrea- 
tional benefit ? 

Mr. Bupver. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enate. I just submitted 
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Mr. Buper. Isn’t that the usual formula of the Park Service in fig- 
uring all of the expenditures they have here? 

Mr. Enatz. That does not mean that it is right. 

Mr. Buper. I agree with you there but it is usual. 

Mr. Eneare. But it is a rather odd proposition. If Bridge Canyon 
wasn’t there, I would probably go to Hoover Dam, and Lake Mead, 
and spend the same amount of money or maybe a little more. I smoke 
a number of cigars every day. I will buy those cigars whether I am 
in Phoenix or Bridge Canyon. If Iam going to Bridge Canyon and I 
buy five cigars for 50 cents—that is about my limit—is that four bits 
added into this $1,482,000 and considered a national asset ? 

Mr. Poutson. Taking it away from somebody else. 

Mr. Enete. Of course; taking it away from that cigar man down in 
Phoenix. 

The point that I am trying to make is that I do not see how you 
joey a figure like that. Just between you and me, as reasonable 
men, do you see any sense in it ? 

Mr. Cor. Well, I think they try to find a measure of these benefits, 
Mr. Engle. They cannot measure them directly ; they are not ofthat 
types they can’t be. 

r. Poutson. Would the gentleman yield? 

The CuatrMan. Would the gentleman yield for just one question ¢ 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Does the gentleman believe that a nonreimbursable 
charge for recreation should be made in these developments or should 
they be reimbursable costs and be assessed against the farmers and 
the power users? 

Mr. Enate. There is no effort to assess recreation as a nonreimburs- 
able cost in this bill as the gentleman knows. It has been taken 
out of the bill. That is one of the things that was up for consideration 
in legislation we had pending here but this is put in here to represent 
a national benefit. I am not going to say there is not some benefit 
from recreation from these projects but I certainly have some great 
misgivings about the way they figure it and put itin. The thing I am 
trying all the time to show about the list on page 37 is that it is laid 
down in black and white as figures assuming some mathematical cer- 
tainty in both the references to vegetables and recreation, but you 
cannot put your finger on anything certain. 

Let us move to the next one. We have got down to the costs. We 
have got to something that we can really figure on, operation, reserves, 
maintenance, and so forth. But it is to be recalled that this project 
is supposed to benefit the Nation. 

ave you seen the answer of the Secretary to No. 17 of the ques- 
tions submitted to him last fall, which he answered. 

He sets up a very nice tabulation in the answer to No. 17, and he 
shows, in a series of figures there, that the cost to.the taxpayers over 
the lifetime of this project in interest, on the basis of an expenditure 
of $708,000,000 for a period of 75 years is $2,075,729,000. That, ac- 
cording to my arithmetic, works out to about $26,000,000 a year over 
the lifetime of this project which the taxpayers of the Nation are 
bearing in interest cost. 

Why isn’t that added in here as a part of this figure of $27,000,000 ! 

The Cuatman. Before he answers that, we convened this session 
for 1 hour; the time is just about up. What is the pleasure of the 
committee. Should we spend more time? 

80804—51—+er. 2, pt. 1—9 
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Mr. Eneiz. We can go on to 4 o'clock. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, we will proceed for another 
20 minutes. 

Mr. Enete. Getting back to this cost figure, since the Nation’s 
taxpayers, according to the Secretary of the Interior, have to bear 
$2,000,000,000 in interest on the moneys borrowed—and that will be 
borrowed, as you know—to build this project, why didn’t you put 
in an annual figure of $26,000,000,000 on top of the $27,000,000,000 as 
a cost to the Nation? 

Mr. Cor. I am not altogether familiar with the Secretary’s caleula- 
tion. I do know that we took the cost of $708,000,000 and amortized 
it over a period of 75 years at 2 percent annual interest, and that is 
in there as $20,380,600 per year Ett that we added maintenance and 
operation and reserve for replacement. 

Mr. Nietsen. May I add why there seems to be quite a discrepancy 
in the size of the figures. The second table on that page in the . 
tary’s response to question 17 gives a table based on 2-percent interest. 
Our figures oni be reasonably comparable with that second table 
because our table on page 37 of Mr. Coe’s testimony includes interest 
at 2 percent on the Federal investment. 

Mr. Eneie. That comes to $941,034,000. 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes. 

Mr. Enotes. It would be more than that on $788,000,000. 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. But you admit, do you not, that that figure should be 
reflected in this $27,000,000? Or in addition to it? 

Mr. Nietsen. That is reflected in the cost, sir, that Mr. Coe has on 
page 37, the average annual costs. 

r. Enewe. He did not refleet—— 

Mr. Nietsen. Amortization includes the interest factor of 2 per- 
cent on the unpaid balance. 

Mr. Enews. Of course that figure is a little optimistic. 

Mr. Nrevsen. That was our best information at the time we pre- 
pared the testimony, that the expectation was that money would cost 
the United States 2 percent. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enaue. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. What do you propor to do with this interest that you 
collect under the project? You are adding it on to the power rate, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, perhaps we had better— 

Mr. Yorry. I would like just to get that clear. If I am not right, 
say so. 

r. Nretsen. Don’t confuse national interest cost with repayment 
of project costs. Repayment of project costs are accomplished as 
regards the power allocation at 3 percent interest. Repayment from 
irrigation is without interest as provided by reclamation law. You 
cannot draw one conclusion from the other. 

Mr. Yorry. Isn’t it true that you add in to your power rate a com- 
ponent representing a rate of interest ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes; 3 percent on the power investment. 

Mr. Yorry. And that money, instead of going to the Treasury un- 
der this plan would be used to pay the construction cost of the irriga- 
tion features? 
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Mr. Niersen. That is, if interest is used to pay for the irrigation 
feature. 

Mr. Yorry. So that actually the interest is charged but the United 
States Government does not receive it ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Except for a very small part. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. If I understand this page in your statement, page 
37, correctly, you did not charge interest on the money used for 
municipal water supply ? 

Mr. Gor. Yes; we charge interest on all project costs. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. As I read the report the other day, you had not 
charged for inferest on municipal water supply. 

Mr. Cor. This table is the expression of benefits and costs and is 
not an expression of repayability. Actually, you are correct as far as 
repayability is concerned. 

Mtr. D’Ewarrt. That is not the usual practice ? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know what the seo soe are. 

Mr. Enete. Returning again to this set of figures, as I understand it, 
the figure given by the Secretary runs $2,000,000,000 with 2 percent 
interest, and that just covers the interest. The construction costs of 
the project are still outstanding; is that right? 


r. Cor. As I say, those figures were not prepared by our office. 
Mr. Enerxr. Don’t you men mse pi with the Secretary? I sup- 
s up that controls everybody else’s 


posed that when the Secretary spea 
thinking down below. 

Mr. Nretsen. This did not float down to us, sir. 

Mr. Enate. It begins to be a litle bit embarrassing when we get 
one set of figures from the Secretary’s office and one from the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. Nretsen. You do not have from us a set of figures immediately 
comparable with this. 

r. Enate. No; but I have been looking at your figures on the cost- 
benefit ratio and I am trying to demonstrate that the benefit is wholly 
illusory matter, pure crystal ball work; whereas when you get to 
costs, at least when you put those down, as the Secretary of the In- 
terior has said, at 244 percent interest, it comes to $2 billion; and yet 
you have here an annual figure of total cost, of $27,000,000. Presum- 
ably that is not based on the $788,000,000 which is the new cost estimate 
and your figures should be higher. 

What I am getting at is that when you really get this thing shaken 
down, your cost to benefit ratio would not look so good. 

Mr. Nrevsen. At this time amortization of all project construction 
costs, in annual payments, would require about $20,000,000. If my 
mathematics are correct, that figure multiplied by 75 gives you a billion 
and a half. We are now getting up in that range of figures that you 
are talking about. We will acknowledge these figures are based upon 
2 percent, so they are comparable with table 2. Table 2 gives an 
interest cost to the Nation of $941,000,000. If we take from the billion 
and a half which is represented by 20 times 75, subtract from that the 
project costs of $788,000,000, we get an interest cost reflected there 
of $712,000,000. 

That is a quick analysis and we might be able to find where the 
discrepancy between the $712,000,000 and the $941,000,000 comes from. 
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But I do want to point out that that figure of $20 million does include 
the cost of the money to the Federal Treasury 

ay Enoiz. Are you referring to the interest and construction 
costs 

Mr. Niexsen. That is right. The amortization which is payment 
on capital and payment of 2 percent interest on the unpaid balance. 

Mr. Eneue. t am a good deal like Mr. Crawford. You can figure 
the thing any way. 

This thing, as we said before, hasn’t any particular relationship to 
the revenues of the project. 

Mr. Nietsen. No. 

Mr. Ener. I was trying to determine whether you put the $2 mil- 
lion of interest in there. 

Mr. Nretsen. No; not the 2 billion. We put in there roughly some- 
where between $788,000,000 and $941,000,000. 

Mr. Eneate. If the Secretary of the Interior is to be believed, the 
interest cost would run closer to 2 billion. 

Mr. Nietsen. I think that is the responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ener. They both looked it over. The question is how much 
of the interest of the project would be borne by the Nation’s taxpayers. 

Mr. Niersen. In a rough way, I have demonstrated our figures 
show, roughly, $800,000,000 of interest. 

Mr. Enere. And you have not put any interest there on construc- 
tion cost during period of construction. 

Mr. Cor. No, sir. 

Mr. Enate. Don’t you think that should go in there, 8 or 10 years 
there, and Mr. Larson questioned whether it would be 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Cor. It is not standard under reclamation law. The reclama- 
tion law does not require it. 

Mr. Eneote. The Nation still has to carry the cost. 

The Cuamman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. : 

The Cuatrrman. Does the gentleman think that those four great 
Californians, Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, Collis P. Huntington, 
and Charles Crocker, when they set out to invest their lives and for- 
tunes in a railroad across this continent, or part way across, would 
have done so had they looked into the future and seen nothing but 
that the time would come when their railroad company would be 
paying each year $20,000,000 interest on borrowed money? If they 
could have seen nothing but interest outgo and considered no revenue 
income? ‘Twenty million dollars interest cost annually over a period 
of 60 years. 

That means more than a billion dollars in interest that would have 
to be paid during the period of less than the lifetime of this project. 

If you figure up the interest cost only, and act upon that, as some 
are doing on this project, ignoring the benefits, you won’t build any- 
thing by private or Government enterprise. 

Mr. frais I know this: That the interest is a tremendous factor, 


and a lot of people do not seem to realize that when irrigation gets 
this free money it is getting a free subsidy, without reference to the 
interest free power which it gets in this instance, which amounts to a 
third of the power produced in the project, and it is the difference, lots 
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of times, between the project being—in most instances, let me say, 
between the project being feasible or not feasible. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. I think there is one point we are overlooking. The 
interest rate may not become of national concern if the Nation does 
not have to pay it. In the case of Metropolitan Water District, where 
we borrow the reign 4 ourselves and pay the interest rate ourselves, it 
is our own affair. But when you come here and expect the United 
States to foot the bill, then it Leche’ a matter of national concern, 
and we do have a right to look into it and see how much of it is going 
to be a cost to us. 

Mr. Ener. And since then the President’s Water Policy Commis- 
sion, in its report, has gone on record as against all subsidies. That 
subsidies for these projects should be specifically appropriated, 
whether subsidies for money or subsidies through interest free money, 
so that the Nation would know what the project cost. As things stand 
today, here is a project which is said to cost $788,000,000, and there is 
piled on that $2,000,000,000 in interest, and there is piled on that 
$300,000,000 which represents the difference the power would sell for 
if it were sold on the commercial market and what the irrigators will 
pay for it at about three-quarters of a mill a kilowatt hour, and then 
you have something which so far as the taxpayers are concerned is 
costing pretty close to or a little better than $3,000,000,000. That is 
is a lot of money. 

That is the way I add this up. When you try to reflect figures in a 
graph like this without showing them, or at least showing them 
accurately, then the figures become meaningless. 

Let us go on to this matter of allocation of your water. On page 23 
of the statement there is your statement in regard to water remaining 
for allocation. You have 1,082,000 acre-feet of water. I wish you 
would turn to page 155 of House Document 136 and a table is set up 
there at the bottom of page 155, table 5. 

It shows the output of water to maintain salt balance as 376,000 
acre-feet. I think probably the new members of this committee will 
be interested in why it is that a third of the water which is available 
for this project has to be used for outflow to maintain salt balance. 
Am I correct in my assumptions that you are going to lift water 985 
feet in the air, carry it 219 miles in canals altogether, and then run 
one-third of it out through the ground as a flushing process ? 

Mr. Cor. That much water will have to be released in the area to 
carry away excess salt. These salts are brought in by the streams in 
the area and if there is more than four or five parts in a million it 
is toxic to plants and the only way to get rid of it is to discharge it 
from the area. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, am I correct in my statement that 
approximately a third of the water which is dedicated to this project 
will be used for flushing purposes: Is that right? 

Mr. Cor. It will be approximately a third of the water brought in 
under this project, not a third of the water in the area; but a third 
of the water brought in. 

Mr. Encore. Now, if you refer to page 154, and I hope you gentle- 
men will follow me on this, House Document 136, under new supply, 
this document says that— 
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During the period 1940-44, inclusive, an average of about 566,170 acres was 
actually irrigated. Part of the remaining 105,790 acres lay fallow for lack of 
water. The central Arizona project would permit utilization of an estimated 
73,510 acres of this developed acreage. These 73,510 additional acres would 
utilize approximately 418,000 acre-feet of water annually. 


Now, then, is that still true? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. That is still a correct statement; in other words, you 
are going to use half of what water is left after you flush out the 
ground to irrigate 73,000 acres; is that right ? 

Mr. Cor. Well, that water would not be used exclusively; there 
would be other water available for the 73,000 acres. 

Mr. Enerx. I know. But is that correct that 418,000 acre-feet 
would be utilized by the 73,000 acres. 

Mr. Cor. Yes, the 73,000 acres representing blocks of various farms 
that have periodically been taken out of cultivation for lack of 
water. It is not a certain defined area but it is a certain portion of the 
farms throughout the area; the aggregate of those portions. 

Mr. Nretsen. Perhaps I can clarify that by referring to one of the 
answers that the Secretary gave. 

Mr. Enete. Yes; I will give it to you; it is No. 4. 

Mr. Nietsen. No. 4. ell, since you know the answer your mind 
is clear on it. 

Mr. Enetxr. Yes, very clear indeed, and the point I want to make is 
this: I want you to correct me if it is not right—that if you are using 
418,000 acre-feet of this water, which represents over 39 percent of 
water brought in by the project that then when you apply the 39 per- 
cent to the construction cost allocated to irrigation in this document, 
$414,600,000, allocate 39 percent of that to 73,000 acres, that would be 
$162,128,000 or a per-acre cost for this 73,000 acres to get this water 
on the land, of $2,200 per acre. Is that right? 

Mr. Nrexsen. If I may read this answer, it might I think perhaps 
clarify this situation. 

The question is: 

What proportion of the project water supply and construction cost is 
attributable to the 73,000 acres not now irrigated? 


And the answer is: 


This question is apparently predicated upon the assumptions that the 73,000 
acres referred to can be treated as a readily identifiable and separate block or 
blocks of land and that the only water that will be available to irrigate these 
acres will be that made available by the central Arizona project. Neither of 
these assumptions is tenabe. 

The 73,000 acres referred to are not a separate block or blocks of land which 
have been retired from irrigation more or less permanently. An example will 
best illustrate this point. A farmer with 80 acres of land in the Salt River Valley 
requires about 360 acre-feet of water, or an average of 4.5 acre-feet per acre, 
for a full supply. That farmer can anticipate in most years, under existing 
circumstances, delivery of about 240 acre-feet. He will probably choose to 
irrigate about 70 acres, giving that acreage 3.4 acre-feet per acre and realizing 
less than a full crop on that land, and consign 10 acres to idleness. The 73,000 
acres referred to are the aggregate of all the parcels of land which individual 
farmers are forced to consign to idleness in order to adjust their cultivated 
acreages to their short water supply. 

It follows that these lands will not, and cannot be treated as if they will, 
receive the whole of their water supply from that made available by the central 
Arizona project. In operation, if the project is built, the individual farmer 
spoken of in the preceding paragraph who owns basic water entitlements for 
the whole of his farm would spread his basic water supply over all of his land 
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and purchase as much project water as would round out a full supply. Each 
acre, in other words, will receive both new water and water from the supply 
to which the farmer is presently entitled. 

It must be noted, moreover, that the assumption with respect to these Jands 
receiving a wholly new water supply is incompatible with the process by which 
the Bureau of Reclamation computed the irrigation repayment capacity of the 
project. That analysis is based upon the 73,000 acres having in common with 
all project lands, a base water supply available at such cost that high-cost 
supplemental water can be justified. It is entirely probable that no lands in the 
area could afford a full water supply from the project. 

Since the assumptions on which the question appears to be predicated are, 
as has been pointed out, untenable, it would be inappropriate to attribute any 
specific proportion of the project water supply or construction cost to these 
73,000 acres. 

Mr. Enete. I know about that. I have read the answer very care- 
fully and what the answer tries to do is to distinguish between the 
area which you might say is benefited and the area which is net addi- 
tional acreage. In other words, as I understand this House Document 
136, what it is saying is that the central Arizona project would permit 
utilization of an estimated 73,510 acres of this developed area. In 
other words, when you boil it down to an additional equivalent acre- 
age; you get 73,510. If you look at page 164 of House Document 
No. 136, in the column on acres, you will see the figures repeated again 
under increased acreage. In n! ta words, the net equivalent acreage 
for a full supply is 73,000 acres. Now I refer you to page 384 of 
the President’s Water Commission’s report; that is what they are 
talking about. It says the additional equivalent acreage—when you 
figure it that way, turns out to cost about $2,200 per acre. 

Mr. Nresen. It is quite clear to me, but as we all are fallible, our 
report language has not gotten over to you properly the story I wanted 
to give you. Realizing that story was not gotten over to you accu- 
rately, the Secretary has provided this explanation of what we should 
like to have you oes We are drawing the wrong conclusions, 
apparently, from this language in House Document 136. 

The CuatrmMan. Our time has gotten away from us again. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from California one question. 

Mr. Eneue. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Where there is no vision, the people perish. The 
fate of the 17 Western States is hanging in the balance. 

I would like to ask the gentleman whether he intends to apply the 
same logic and the same arithmetic to all of the projects in the West 
that he is now applying to the central Arizona project. 

Mr. ENG eE. Twill answer that to the gentleman in this way: that 
I am perfectly willing to support reclamation and I am willing to see 
some liberalization of reclamation law. But I say if we ever put into 
operation a project which calls for a capital investment of $2,200 an 
acre to bring into production land which is not worth more than three 
or four hundred dollars an acre after you have water on it, well, 
five or six hundred, at the most, the most optimistic valuation, then 
you are going to defeat all western reclamation. We in the West 
cannot stand up under that kind of arithmetic. 

I have tried to make my point here very clear. What I am saying 
is that if that 418,000 acre-feet of water were not available then you 
could not irrigate that 73,000 acres referred to in the House document; 
that is what it amounts to. If you take the cost of bringing that 
417,000 acre-feet of water into the area, compute the cost and apply 
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it against the land on a percentage basis you end up with a fact indis- 
putable and just as plain as ances that you are spending $2,200 
an acre in capital investment to irrigate the 73,000 acres. 

The Cuamrman. That per acre cost is illogical and confusing. I 
challenge it. Will you yield to somebody ? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. : 

Mr. Buper. May I make a comment before we adjourn. As a new 
member I think I am expressing the views of the other new members 
that we would like to hear the testimony of the witnesses. It seems 
to me that so far in this hearing we have had one page of testimony 
from the witnesses and four pages from the members of the com- 
mittee. I wonder if that could be rectified in some way. 

The Cuatrman. I hope so, for it would satisfy the Chair very much 
indeed. I will even make a promise, if we could reverse that ratio. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to ask one question before we adjourn: 
I have had some experience with alkali and I expect the salt you 
speak of is what is commonly called white alkali. I wonder if any 
study has been made of the long-time effect of washing that much 
alkali through that soil. 

Mr. Cor. Some work has been done by the Department of Agri- 
culture and we have conferred with that Department. We feel with 
the release of this three thousand-and-some acre-feet the project will 
function satisfactorily. 

Mr. D’Ewart. It is an awful load to put on any soil of any kind, 
but those studies have been made? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enatr. I have some questions which I prepared on the Hoover 
Dam and other projects as compared with Bridge Canyon and I would 
like to refer this list of questions to the witness and ask him to give 
us the rest of the picture. I ask permission now to submit this in 
writing for his perusal and to supply us with whatever he can. 

The Cuatrman. That will be done. The committee stands ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 2, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MiITree oN InTeRIOR AND InsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in the committee 

presi New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Murdock (chairman) 
residing. 
, The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will proceed with the hearings on H. R. 1500 and 1501. I would 
like to change the order just a bit. Congressman Engle is in his office 
but will be here presently. He expressed agreement that we might put 
in a witness before we hear from the Bureau men further. We have as 
witnesses from the West businessmen who need to get hime. I dislike 
very much at any time simply to accept a paper and let that appear as 
the testimony of a witness, but sometimes that has to be done when 
the businessman cannot remain for presentation himself. 

We have Judge Udall as one of our witnesses. The judge would like 
to make a fairly brief statement and get away so as not to remain over 
the week end. I hope that we can hear the judge and excuse him. 

This looks like a rather brief statement, Judge. I welcome you as a 
witness. You were here before, I recall. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I want to say to the new members of the committee 
that Judge Udall comes from Safford in Graham County in the upper 
Gila River. He is a member of a distinguished pioneer family. 
don’t know how we would have got along in Arizona without the con- 
tribution of the Udalls, and we are glad to hear you, Judge. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, did you tell Mr. Engle that the judge 
was going to testify this morning? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. I thought I would mention that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Engle will probably be here by the time the 
statement has been given, or finished. 

Mr. Upatx. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Yes, Judge. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE A. UDALL, MEMBER, INTERSTATE STREAM 
COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Upati. My name is Jesse A. Udall, of Safford, Ariz. I ama 
native of Arizona, a veteran of both World Wars, and have practiced 
law in Arizona for 27 years with the exception of a 3-year period when 
I was judge of the superior court of Graham County, Ariz., and an 
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additional period of 314 years while I was serving in the armed serv- 
ices during World War II. At the present time I am a member of the 
Interstate Stream Commission of the State of Arizona, and as a mem- 
ber of this commission I appear before your committee sponsoring the 
passage of H. R. 1500, commonly known as the Central Arizona project 

ill. 

There are many reasons why this bill should be enacted by the 
Congress, but I should like to direct my testimony to two principal 
grounds: First, the justice of Arizona’s cause; and second, the desper- 
ate need of Arizona for additional water. 

Justice of the cause: Representatives of the various Colorado River 
Basin States assembled at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in the year of 1922 to 
effect a compact between the seven States involved for the purpose of 
making an equitable division of the waters of the Colorado between 
them. At the conclusion of their meetings, the upper basin States 
were allotted 7,500,000 acre-feet of water annually from the Colorado 
River, and the lower basin States—consisting of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada—were allotted the same amounts of water deliverable at 
Lee’s Ferry, the point of division between the basins, and an addi- 
tional 1,600,000 acre-feet to be found in the Gila River making a total 
apportionment to the lower basin of 8,500,000 acre-feet. 

t that time it was tentatively agreed between the States of the 
lower basin that California would receive 4,400,000 acre-feet, Arizona 
would receive 2,800,000 acre-feet, and Nevada would receive 300,000 
acre-feet per year, the total of which amounted to 7,500,000 acre-feet. 

In 1928 when the Boulder Canyon Dam Act came before Congress 
for consideration—which act was vigorously supported by the two 
California Senators and by practicaly all of its congressional delega- 
tion—the Congress clearly understood that the division of the water 
between the lower basin States was on the basis above indicated, as 
will more fully appear from section 4 (a) of the act as follows: 

The States of Arizona, California, and Nevada are authorized to enter into an 
agreement which shall provide (1) that of the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually 
apportioned to the lower basin by paragraph (a) of article III of the Colorado 
River compact, there shall be apportioned to the State of Nevada 300,000 acre- 
feet and to the State of Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet for exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) that the State of Arizona may annually 
use one-half of the excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Colorado 
River compact, and (3) that the State of Arizona shall have the exclusive 
beneficial consumptive use of the Gila River and its tributaries within the 
boundaries of said State. * * * 

Senator Hayden, in his testimony before Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, pertaining to House Joint Resolution 225, 
House Joint Resolution 226, House Joint Resolution 227, House Joint 
Resolution 236, and H. R. 4097 (p. 235), described the circumstances 
surrounding the passage of the Boulder Canyon Dam Act by the 
Congress in the following language: 

* * * The Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928, provides first 
for irrevocable action on the part of California limiting its use of water from 
the Colorado River to 4,400,000 acre-feet, and then states that a supplemental 
compact may be entered into which shall provide that there shall be apportioned 
to the State of Nevada 300,000 acre-feet, and to Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet for 
exclusive beneficial consumptive use in perpetuity, and that the State of Arizona 


may annually use one-half the excess or surplus water, the other half of the 
surplus water to go to California. The act also provides that the State of 
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Arizona shall have the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of the Gila River 
and its tributaries within the boundaries of said State; and that the waters of 
the Gila River and its tributaries, except return flow after the same enters the 
Colorado River, shall never be subject to any diminution whatever by allowance 
of any water which may be made by treaty or otherwise to Mexico by the 


United States. ; 
That proposition was brought to us by Senator Pittman, of Nevada, who said 


that it was a complete acknowledgment of all that the Senators from Arizona 
had claimed. It is an acknowledgment by the Congress of the United States 
in approving the Colorado River compact. The California Senators had no 
objection. Senator Shortridge and Senator Johnson said, “Yes; our State has 
limited itself. We have no interest in the Gila River because it comes into the 
Colorado River below any California diversion.” Based on the action taken 
pursuant to that agreement, Senator Ashurst and I allowed the bill to pass and 
become a law. We thought that everything was settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. * * * 

This act further provided that it should not be effective until the 
State of California had agreed to accept the terms of section 4, by 
limiting herself to the use of 4,400,000 acre-feet of water from the 
Colorado River under the terms of the compact, article III (a), as 
will more fully appear from the statute of California entitled “The 
California Limitation Act,” which reads: 

* * * The State of California as of the date of such proclamation agrees 
irrevocably and unconditionally with the United States and for the benefit of 
the States of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming as 
an express covenant and in consideration of the passage of the said Boulder 
Canyon Project Act that the aggregate annual consumptive use (diversions less 
returns to the river) of water of and from the Colorado River for use in the 
State of California, including all uses under contracts made under the provisions 
of said Boulder Canyon Project Act, and all water necessary for the supply of 
any rights which may now exist, shall not exceed 4,400,000 acre-feet of the waters 
apportioned to the lower basin States by paragraph (a) of article LII of the 
said Colorado River compact, plus not more than one-half of any excess or surplus 
waters unapportioned by said compact, such uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact. 

It is evident that the officials of California at that time were not 
only willing, but anxious to limit California to the use of 4,400,000 
acre-feet of water because in so doing they reaped the tremendous 
benefits that followed the construction of the Boulder Canyon Dam 
and kindred works. In the year 1933 Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
who himself was a Californian, promulgated regulations to cover a 

roposed water-delivery contract between the United States and the 

tate of Arizona. Attached to such regulation was exhibit A, the 
form of contract, which provided for the delivery of water to Arizona 
at points of diversion on the Colorado River so much available water 
as may be necessary to enable the beneficial consumptive use in Arizona 
of not to exceed 2,800,000 acre-feet annually by all diversions effected 
from the Colorado River and its tributaries below Lee’s Ferry— 
* * * but in addition to all uses from waters of the Gila River and its tribu- 
taries * * * 

As we look back on these events that took place 20 or more years 
ago, it is apparent that the Congress of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Governor and Legislature of the State 
of California did what they then knew was wr and right, in the 
manner in which they spelled out the rights of Arizona in the Colo- 
rado River. These agreements were made in good faith by men of 
honor and integrity, and the testimony of Senator Hayden as out- 
lined above gives a clear picture of the actions that were taken. 
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Taking into consideration the Santa Fe compact, the Boulder 
Canyon Dam Act, and the California Limitation Act, as well as the 
interpretations given to these documents by Secretary Wilbur in 1933, 
it would be a grave injustice to Arizona if she were now, after these 
many years, deprived of the benefits of her greatest natural resource— 
the Colorado River. 

The justice of Arizona’s cause is further evidenced by the fact that 
the entire land surface of the State of Arizona, with the exception 
of a few square miles, is located within the boundaries of the Colorado 
River Basin and constitutes 42 percent of the land area of the basin 
whereas only 2.5 percent of the total land area of the basin is situated 
within the State of California. Practically every drop of water that 
falls on the State of Arizona finds its way into the Colorado River 
Basin, whereas the State of California does not contribute any appre- 
ciable water to the system. It should also be pointed out that nearl 
one-half of the length of the Colorado River is either passing Carona 
the State of Arizona or is part of its western boundary line. 

If Arizona can now be deprived of her rights to develop and put 
to beneficial use her interest in the waters of the Colorado River Basin, 
then the rights of every other basin State besides California are like- 
wise in jeopardy, because of necessity each State will be required 
to come before the Congress of the United States for assistance in 
the building of the great projects that will be necessary for them to 
take their share of the water of the Colorado River onto lands of 
their respective States. 

Arizona’s desperate need for additional water: In discussing the 
need for additional water, I perhaps could not do better than to call 
attention to the conditions that exist in the Gila Valley in eastern 
Arizona, which affect primarily all agricultural lands in Graham and 
Greenlee Counties. 

In the year of 1935, a consent decree was entered in the Federal 
court of the district of Arizona, in which water from the Gila River 
was decreed to lands in Greenlee, Graham, Pinal, and Gila Counties 
in Arizona and Hidalgo County in New Mexico. The lands so decreed, 
beginning with the upper reaches of the river, are as follows: 





























Acres 
The Virden Valley in New Mexico____..----.-----------------------.. 2, 860 
The Upper Gila in the vicinity of Duncan, Ariz__---_-_______----______ 5, 201 
The Safford Valley in Graham County_------..-----__--__-----__--__ 32, 512 
Total lands in Upper Gila dilated in — Dilteeial 40, 573 
The San Carlos, Apache Agency 1, 000 
Below Coolidge Dam, Winkleman Valley_______------_-------_-__-____ 1, 335 
San Carlos project in the Florence, Coolidge, Casa Grande area: 
Indians —__ d S46 ue ¢ 50, 546 
White 50, 000 
eas Se CRN I crete segngien sini lislehtatmarmnsieccrepanesasnieesenerageanians 1, 544 
IT Nie 5 SE I CEE RSS, So RR dE Ps eas MEE 2 2, 
Total lands decreed on Gila River.._---__-.-..----__-_---_- 147, 990 





The supply of irrigation water derived from the Gila River during 
the years of 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1950, was entirely insufficient 
for a stable agriculture. To meet the lack of irrigation water from 
the Gila River, it has been necessary to supplement the water supply 
by pumping from underground sources. owever, the sources of 
underground water are very irregular and spotted in the Safford and 
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Duncan Valleys. As a result, some of the land in these two valleys 
receive sufficient supplemental water to assure maturing crops, whereas 
many thousands of acres are inadequately watered. 

As a farm owner from the Safford Valley, I can report that for the 
last 5 years, 1946 to 1950, inclusive, the farmers in that area, under 
the terms of the decrees, were able to divert from the Gila River for 
the 32,500 acres of decreed land the following quantities of water: 
For 1946, 60,900 acre-feet; for 1947, 51,978 acre-feet ; for 1948, 39,848 
acre-feet ; for 1949, 167,790 acre-feet ; for 1950, 68,504 acre-feet. 

To successfully produce crops by irrigation in the Southwest, it is 
absolutely necessary to have between 4 and 5 acre-feet of water per 
acre, and you will observe that only for the year of 1949 was there 
ample water for the lands in the Safford Valley. This supply was 
supplemented by pumping in some areas where underground water 
was available, but due to the large demand on the established wells, 
about one-third of them diminished in flow in 1948 and 1950 to the 
point where it was not feasible to further operate them. As a result of 
this situation, about one-third of the lands in Graham and Greenlee 
Counties are inadequately supplied with irrigation water, and in 
many instances are reverting back to the desert. 

The prospects in 1951 are more discouraging than anything that 
has heretofore been experienced. We are suffering from the worst 
water shortage since white occupancy in 1872. The prospect for a 
spring run-off this year is the poorest of record. The Snow Surveys 
and Irrigation Water Forecast, which was published February 15, 
1951, by the Division of Irrigation, Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, shows that— 
the snow-stored water on the Gila River watershed is 15 percent of normal. The 
snow remaining on the watershed is present in dry scattered drifts. Soil 
moisture conditions are poor so that very little runoff will result from the present 
snow cover. 

The report further shows that the San Carlos Reservoir behind the 
Coolidge Dam, with a capacity of 1.2 million acre-feet, has no usable 
storage. Its normal storage for this date is about 230,000 acre-feet. 

If the agricultural valleys of Arizona are to be preserved for the 

oples that are now here and the prospective citizens that are coming 
in the future, it is imperative that additional sources of water be 
brought into central Arizona for distribution on the lands that are 
already under a high degree of cultivation. In Arizona it isn’t acres, 
but acre-feet that spell prosperity and progress. 1f a million acre- 
feet of water more or less could be brought into the Salt River and 
Casa Grande Valleys from the Big Colorado, farmers in Graham and 
Greenless Counties could be benefited directly by retaining and receiv- 
ing additional quantities of water by being permitted to divert a larger 
proportion of the water of the Gila River, than they now receive, and 
in turn the farmers in the Casa Grande Valley could be compensated 
therefor by water brought from the Big Colorado River. By this 
exchange of water, all lands presently, or heretofore irrigated from 
the Gila River and its tributaries, would be insured an adequate 
supplemental supply of water. 

It should also be pointed out that this legislation now pending 
before Congress which contemplates the bringing of water from the 
Colorado River into central Arizona, outlines in general terms the 
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building of additional storage dams on the Gila River. The construc- 
tion of such dams at proper places so as to be readily accessible to the 
valleys sought to be served, would greatly stabilize agriculture in the 
upper Gila, Safford, and Casa Grande Valleys, and sufficient quanti- 
ties of water could thus be stored to be released in the dry season of 
the year, when crops are most likely to be lost because of the lack of 
water. Thus, by the exchange of water and by the storage of supple- 
mental water to be used in the dry seasons of the year all of the oe 
presently or heretofore irrigated from the Gila River would be bene- 
fited and stabilized. 

The recent atomic-bomb explosions on the desert in Nevada, that 
shattered plate-glass windows 75 miles distant from the center of the 
blast, points up the fact that it is more to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to have agriculture and industry strong in each of the States of 
the lower Colorado Basin where populations can thrive and grow, than 
to have all of the waters of this great river, that belong to the lower 
basin States, taken into one compact area, where only one of the lower 
basin States will be materially helped. The great development con- 
templated under the legislation being considered by this committee 
will work out to the joint advantage and progress of the State of 
Arizona and the Federal Government, and jt ag like every State 
in the Union, should be encouraged and assisted in developing and 
putting to use every natural resource within her boundaries. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge that this legislation be enacted into 
law by the Congress of the United States. Justice and equity dictate 
that Arizona as the youngest State of the Nation, should be given its 
opportunity to develop and grow and take its place beside the other 
great commonwealths of the Nation as a strong, vigorous member of 
the group. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Judge. 

Now, if there is no objection, I would like to begin with the new 
members of the committee. 

Mr. McMullen, have you any questions to ask the judge on his 
presentation. 

Mr. McMutzen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
the judge some questions. I understand you are an attorney with 
some 27 years’ practice in Arizona. 

Mr. Upatu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McMoutten. Is it your opinion that it is necessary for Con- 
gress to enact that legislation to authorize the appropriation of this 
money in order to have a Supreme Court to decide the rights between 
the parties in the conflict between California and Arizona? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, sir. It is my opinion that that is true. 

Mr. McMutien. Is there any conflict between any of the States 
other than California and Arizona—a dispute ? 

Mr. Upatu. No, sir; there is none that I know of. The upper basin 
have reached a compact between themselves as to the division of water 
and we in Arizona make no contention but what California is entitled 
to 4,400,000 acre-feet and Nevada 300,000 acre-feet, as provided by 
the Boulder Canyon Dam Act and the California Limitation Act. 

Mr. McMoutten. Is there any dispute between the upper and lower 
basin of Colorado? 

Mr. Upaux. I didn’t hear that. 
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Mr. McMutten. Is there any dispute or conflict between the upper 
and lower basins ? 

Mr. Upauu. No; that has all been ironed out, I feel sure. 

Mr. McMvutien. You were here yesterday. 

Mr. Upauw. Yes. 

Mr. McMutren. There was some indication that there might be 
the possibility of conflict over the amount of water available; was 
there not? 

Mr. Upauu. I don’t think that is true; I think they are all in agree- 
ment. I have been to some of their meetings and they appear to be 
working together. 

Mr. McMotten. I am a new member here, Judge, and you will par- 
don my ignorance, but I am trying to get some information. 

Asuming that all of the parties who are interested in the water of 
the Colorado River would agree to go into the Supreme Court and 
not raise this question of whether or not there was a contestible issue, 
do you thing the Court would pass on that? 

Mr. Upat. I am not sure whether they would say a justiciable cause 
urises by stipulation or agreement. They might. But I would say 
it would be a sounder plan to enact the law and then it would imme- 
diately present the justiciable cause, and then if the Supreme Court 
would: rule against Arizona that would settle it. 

Mr. McMctiten. If the Congress enacted such a law, would the 
fact that Congress more or less approved such legislation for Arizona 
give it undue legal advantage over another State, do you think ¢ 

Mr. Upauu. I don’t see why it should. I can’t conceive why it 
should give any advantage to any one of the States. Each of the 
States has a right to come into court, as I recall, any time 6 months 
after the act is effective, 

Mr. McMutten. I have read the three decisions before the Supreme 
Court relative to the decision between Arizona and California. It 
looks as if some kind of issue could be made up. 

I wonder if it is necessary for Congress to authorize the expend- 
iture of $788,000,000 in order to get the court to settle the dispute 
between California and Arizona. I should think there should be 
some other way of doing it. 

Mr. Upaut. I don’t think the money would have to be spent. I 
think the threat of injury would suffice. 

Mr. McMctten. It would not have to be spent, but it would have to 
be authorized. 

Mr. Upauu. Yes, the bill would have to be authorized. 

Mr. McMc ten. in your statement you said something about some 
of the people leaving the farms, and the farms returning back to the 
desert. Have any of the people actually abandoned their farms out 
there for lack of water ? 

Mr. Upaut. I would not put it as strongly as that. The land in 
these poorer areas becomes so submarginal that you can hardly exist 
on them. There would still be people living on these areas but they 
are not prospering. Itisastarvation proposition. 

Mr. McMutien. You don’t know of any who have actually aban- 
doned their properties ? 

Mr, Upatt. No. I do know of land that has gone back to the desert, 
but I put it, about one-third of the lands in these upper valleys were 
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inadequately watered, so they produce only about half a crop. It is 
not a proper condition. 

Mr. McMutuen. Mr. Nielsen, in his testimony, made the statement 
that many of the farmers, one by one, would drop out, abandon their 
farms, I think, was meant. 

Mr. Upaux. Well, you would run into what you might call cheap 
ownership, where they cannot do anything. People would probably 
still be living there but the prosperous farmers drop out, people that 
are doing things for the land. 

Mr. McMutten. I take it that you have followed this very closely 
over a ae of many years. 

Mr. Upaut. Yes. 

Mr. McMoutten. The dispute between Arizona and California. 


As I recall Mr. Nielsen’s testimony, he made known his estimated — 


cost of the project to be $788,000,000. 

Mr. Upau. I believe that is what it was. 

Mr. McMotten. And Mr, Engle of California has passed around a 
statement from the Secretary of Agriculture which indicated that 
there would be an extra burden of $2,075,792,000 for interest alone. 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. McMutzxn. Which one do you agree with. 

Mr. Upatt. I am not enough of an economist to express an opinion 
on that. We will have some other witnesses later on who can answer 
that very well for you. 

Mr. McMutten. You are not too familiar with it? 

Mr. Upatt. I really have not gone into those figures and it would 
be — a guess if I gave it to you. 

Mr. McMoutten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bow, have you any questions. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Judge, can you tell me how much land and acreage has reverted 
back to desert say in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Upatt. I can’t give you that figure. I am sorry but I think 
that we will have some engineers that may be able to give it to you. 
My testimony was that in general in the Gila Valleys the Safford and 
Duncan Valleys, a good many thousands of acres of land, probably a 
third, was inadequately watered. 

Mr. Bow. It is a fact, is it not, that in Arizona you have had an 
increase in productive acreage each year for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Upauu. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Bow. And for each year in the past 10 years you have an in- 
crease in the total production of agricultural crops. 

Mr. Uva. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Would the fact that some of the land that you have re- 
ferred to here in this valley is now inadequately supplied with irri- 
gation water because of the fact that some of the irrigation water that 
had been going into that particular district had been diverted into 
other districts where these new areas have been coming into 
production. 

Mr. Upauu. If you understood the geography, sir—perhaps I could 
point it out. There is this map over here [indicating]. 

Mr. Bow. If you would do that, Judge, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Upauw. Arizona is very mountainous all across the center, and 
here [indicating] is the Safford Valley where I come from, in eastern 
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These valleys in Arizona—this is 32,000 and this is 18,000. They 
are narrow and the mountains from the hills come close on each side. 
It is all mountainous. 

And then around this area, approximately, are what you call the 
desert of Arizona, big flat valleys. There will be the occasional 
mountain, but it is primarily desert country, and these new lands 
that have come in are in the flat areas from pumping water. 

Mr. Bow. Has any of the irrigation water in the southern part 
you refer to come from rivers? 

Mr. Upaut. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is all from wells? 

Mr. Upaut. Yes; it has to come from wells because the only rivers 
are the Gila River and the Salt River, which is a tribytary of the 
Gila. 

Mr. Bow. And none of this land, you say, was brought in by irri- 
gation water ? 

Mr. Upatu. Not from the rivers; just from pumping. All of the 
water of the river was appropriated in early pioneer days, prac- 
tically without exception. All the live water was appropriated by 
the founders of Arizona. And this new water which would be brought 
in would not have anything to do with these pumping areas; it would 
stabilize the old valleys and the old areas, as I understand it. 

Mr. Bow. It would not be used for the purpose of bringing in 
additional land but to put the land back into production that has been 
lost in the past few years. 

Mr. Upatt. Put it back into full-capacity production. I will put 
it that way. 

a Bow. Your idea, Judge, is that it would not bring in any new 
and ? 

Mr. Upaux. That is the way I understand it. I am not the engineer 
on it, of course. ° 

Mr. Bow. No. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Will the gentleman yield a moment. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I am afraid that you are giving a little bit the wrong 
7 ap because 2 or 3 years ago this committee authorized the 
Gila project, whereby certain water was to be brought in from the 
Colorado River and replenish the supply of the Gila River; and, 
through replenishing the supply of the Gila River and the trading 
of additional water, you would have additional water to use up above. 
So, we have already authorized that, and the project is under con- 
struction and will make additional water available, which will relieve 
the drought situation in the Gila Basin. 

Mr. Upauu. No; that is down here in the Yuma area. The Gila 
River runs clear down to here [indicating] and I don’t live in this 
area and I am not very familiar with it, but I think the legislation 
you have in mind will help the Gila area in the lower reaches, but 
no water has been brought over in the central area. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is true, but we were informed during the hear- 
ings that because of the relief you would give the Yuma area on the 
lower area of the Gila it would be penetits to use additional water 
above. In other words, the water in the higher reaches of the Gila 
would not have to be let down for use at Yuma. 
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Mr. Bow. Do I understand from the gentleman that this legisla- 
tion you do refer to does affect some of the areas which are referred 
to in the judge’s statement ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. On the Gila River. 

The Cuamman. May I make a comment just there. I am a little 
afraid, Congressman D’Ewart, that you are getting two ends of a 
river which are very far apart mixed. The Gila River is almost 
exclusively an Arizona river, although it has its source in New Mexico. 

The judge is talking about lands on the upper reaches of the Gila 
in Grahads and Gila Counties right next to the New Mexico border. 
But the measure you speak of, Congressman D’Ewart, and for which 
I shall be eternally grateful for your help in the enactment of, per- 
tains to the mouth of the Gila River, and I think that you have prob- 
ably exaggerated in your mind the benefits of that legislation on the 
upper reaches of the Gila River. Many miles of desert intervene 
between them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But you remember the testimony was there would 
be some trading of water to the Gila River; how much, I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

Mr. Bow. Could we refer to the chart on page 5 of the judge’s 
testimony here and say what portion of the acreage specified there 
will be affected by the legislation which Mr. D’Ewart has referred to. 

Mr. Upaty. That would not be affected at all. 

Mr. Bow. None of this on your page 5? 

Mr. Upaty. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Bow. This is all the valley you refer to as—— 

Mr. Upauu. As Safford and Duncan Valleys. They are an elevation 
of approximately 3,000 feet. The Salt River area is about 1,200 feet, 
and down at Yuma you are just about 100 feet above sea level; so that 
is the reason it is necessary to pump it up there nine hundred-and- 
something feet. 

Mr. Bow. Just one further thing and I will be through. You say 
in your statement on page 7, “It should also be pointed out that this 
legislation now pending before Congress which contemplates the 
bringing of water from the Colorado River into central Arizona out- 
lines in general terms the building of additional storage dams on the 
Gila River.” 

You say it “outlines in general terms.” Is it your impression that 
the bill is not definite as to what is to be done in this project ? 

_ Upaut. I think it is specific. Perhaps that word is not well 
taken. 

Mr. Bow. That is the point I am making. I would not want to 
support legislation in general terms of what is being done. I think 
it should “4 specific, and I wondered why you referred to it as in 
general terms. 

Mr. Upauu. Right to the Hooker Dam up in New Mexico. 

Mr. Bow. Is that included in the bill? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. And authorized ? 

Mr. Upatu. I believe it is one of the authorization. 

Mr. Bow. In recommending this bill, are you recommending any 
project not considered or authorized in this bill itself? 

Mr. Upatx. No, sir; I am not. 
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Mr. Bow. Do you believe that this bill, H. R. 1500, is feasible as 
drawn without any additional projects to carry it out? 

Mr. Upatx. Perhaps I should amend what I said in answer to your 
last question, There has been a lot of discussion of trying to build 
a small reservoir to just store a small amount of water above the Saf- 
ford Valley and the Duncan Valley. It perhaps could be financed 
locally. It would run into a big sum of money, but that would be 
only for small storage for the dry seasons. 

Mr. Bow. You think that should be in this bill. 

Mr. Upatt. It isn’t in the bill. 

Mr. Bow. You think it should be in the bill ? 

Mr. Upa.t. I think it should be. I think at some future time it 
should be done. 

Mr. Bow. Do you believe the project as set forth in the bill as now 
drawn is feasible for construction in the future without any other con- 
struction in the program ? 

Mr. Upatu. I believe so, unless it were some smaller items that 
were bound to come up, small dams and canals and diversion. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. McMvuuten. May I—— 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. McMvtten. If this matter got into the courts without the au- 
thorization of this project, who would raise the question of whether or 
not there was a justiciable issue there? Who would be the one to 
raise that ? 

Mr. Upatx. I think perhaps that answer could better be given by 
the attorney for Arizona who will later take the stand. I am fearful 
of the launching into that subject for fear I don’t know the subject 
well enough to give you enlightenment for the committee. We will 
have our attorney testify later, who will be glad to answer that. 

Mr. McMutuen. I have just one other question. As I told you, 
the testimony was that this project might cost anywhere from $788,- 
000,000 to in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. McMcu tien. Could not the Congress authorize the construction 
of a dam which would cost a few thousand dollars and thereby create 
a justiciable issue? 

r. Upaun. It probably could. I couldn’t say. 

The Cuamman, Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Judge, you have outlined in your statement your theory 
of the legal rights to the water of the Colorado River. 

Mr. Upaiu. Ves. 

Mr. Yorry. But you will admit that there is some dispute as to the 
legal rights to that water; will you not? 

Mr. Upaux. I will admit there has been a dispute going on. It 
seems to me that the language is very clear in the documents to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. Yorry. You will admit that it seems very clear to California 
too; only the interpretation is different. 

Mr. Upaui. That is true. I know you make a different contention. 

Mr. Yorry. And p= will also admit that the bill itself recognizes 
the controversy and sets forth that the United States will consent 
to a suit to decide the issue. 

Mr. Upaux. Yes, probably. 
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Mr. Yorry. You have read the bill? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Don’t you know that in one section it states that the 
United States would consent to a suit to determine whether there was 
any water for this project or not ? 

Upauu. Yes; as I recall, it was an amendment from the last one 
and carried over into this bill. 

Mr. Yorry. Were you here yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Upauu. Yes; 1 was. I did not hear everything that took place. 
I could not hear the witnesses very well. 

Mr. Yorry. I am sorry to hear that, Mr. Chairman. We _—_ 
to make some better provision here. These people are all vitally 
interested. 

Mr. Upauu. Perhaps I am a little hard of hearing. That may be 
one reason; but I did not hear all the testimony. I heard the 
questions. 

Mr. Yorry. I am sorry. Perhaps you heard the statement of the 
chairman in which he indicated that there was no question about the 
burden of the Mexican treaty. In his mind he felt that without ques- 
tion that burden did not come under any circumstances within the 
7,500,000 acre-feet allocated to the lower basin. 

Is that a correct quotation of your statement ? 

The Caetinaean: hak is substantially correct. What I said was 
that the Mexican water treaty does not provide that the 1,500,000 
acre-feet shall be taken out of apportioned water—certainly not out 
of IIIa water—but must come out of surplus water, and if there is 
not enough water in the surplus category then under certain condi- 
tions it will be taken from the two basins, upper and lower basins, 
50-50. I think that is what I should have said, and I think that is 
what I said. 

Mr. Yorry. Of course, that brings into dispute as to what water 
was apportioned and I do not want to get into that with the chairman 
at this time; but I just want to ask, Do you agree with the chairman’s 
contention, since you are lawyer and a judge, that the Mexican Water 
Treaty is not a burden on the 7,500,000 acre-feet of water which is part 
of the apportionment to the lower basin ? 

Mr. Upatu. Well, I do not know that I would wholeheartedly 
I think under certain circumstances it might become a burden, in a low 
area or period of runoff. If the United States had agreed to delivery 


of 1,500,000 acre-feet, I would judge there would be conditions arise 


whereby the water would have to go down to Mexico under the treaty. 

Mr. Yorry. Will you agree further, then, that should that become a 
burden on the 7,500,000 acre-feet there certainly would not be enough 
water even for the projects presently operating and authorized in 
the lower basin. 

Mr. Upatt. I think on a 10-year average, however, with the Hoover 
Dam storage, that the water is there. 

Mr. Yorty. You think? I notice you said you think. 

Rd Upatw. That is according to my information and what I read 

about it. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you hear yesterday the quotation which I read 
from former President Hoover? 

Mr. Upatt. I don’t recall what he said. 
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Mr. Yorry. Arizona supported the Mexican Water Treaty; did 
they not? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And California opposed it? 

Mr. Upaux. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Yorry. President Hoover said in a letter to Senator Hawkes 
(S. Doc. 32, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) : 

The longer the period of stream flow records, the less becomes the safe yield 
of the river in extended low-flow periods. As a result of the records of runoff 
for the period of 1931 to 1940, inclusive, it has been necessary to reduce the 
figure of safe water supply by at least 1,000,000 acre-feet. 

Do you have any quarrel with President Hoover’s statement relative 
to that? 

Mr. Upaux. I do not have sufficient information at my command 
to either deny or affirm it. 

Mr. Yorry. President Hoover said, and this is found in the Hoover 
Dam documents, page 161: 

I am sure none of the Commissioners who negotiated the compact had any idea 
that our Government would offer to guarantee Mexico any such amount as the 
1,500,000 acre-feet stated in the proposed treaty. At that time Mexico used 
about 500,000 to 600,000 acre-feet per year. Her lands were subject to a serious 
flood menace every year, and silt in the river water was clogging her irrigation 
canals and ditches and thus threatening her whole development. It was a seri- 
ous question as to how Mexico could prevent disaster to the land she was then 
cultivating, much less increase that use. 

Now, do you feel in view of that and the situation that has arisen 
today, that Arizona was justified in supporting the Mexican water 
treaty which puts this burden of 1,500,000 acre-feet on the Colorado 
River, which is 100 percent more than President Hoover said they 
were justified in asking. 

Mr. Upaut. Well, I would not want to get in a quarrel with our 
congressional delegation. I think they felt. they were justified and 
their judgment was based on the facts they had, and I certainly 
would not question that. 

Mr. Yorry. I am asking you now, Judge, on the basis of the facts 
you now have, if they were justified in burdening this river with 
twice as much water as President Hoover said we were justified in 
agreeing to give Mexico. 

Mr. Upatt. As I am not an authority on the Mexican water treaty 
at all, I will simply comment that I understand there were many 
other factors to the treaty. 

Mr. Yorry. The Mexican treaty was involved in the litigation. 

Mr. Upaut. It will be part. 

Mr. Yorty. And you as an attorney have made statements to this 
committee this morning which would indicate that you should have 
considered all the factors, legal factors: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Upatx. Well, perhaps so. I was primarily directing my testi- 
mony, however, to the documents involved in the beginning of the 
whole business, 20 years ago. 

Mr. Yorry. And of course they have to be interpreted, don’t they ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, 

Mr. Yorry. Let me read to you what your own attorney, Dean 
Acheson said, when Arizona tried to prevent construction of Boulder 
Dam. This is from his brief filed in the case, and I take it that 
Arizona is bound by his brief the same as any other client. 
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IT am reading now from Arizona v. California, a book entitled “En- 
join Boulder Tait Project,” and this is on page 32 of the brief filed 
in the case of Arizona v. California 283 U. S. 423, by Mr. Acheson, 
attorney for the State of Arizona: 


A provision in paragraph (d) of article 8 that the upper basin States will not 
cause the flow of the river to be depleted below 75,000,000 acre-feet over 10- 
year periods, has as the Colorado brief, page 41, correctly states, ne bearing on 
the amount of the apportionment to the lower basin. This 75,000,000 acre- 
feet is not apportioned to the lower basin. It may not be appropriated in the 
lower basin. Only so much of it may be appropriated as together with existing 
and future appropriations of water in or from tributaries enters the river below 
Lee Ferry will total 7,500,000 acre-feet per year. The 75,000,000 acre-feet in- 
cludes all surplus water which under paragraph (c) must first bear any Mexi- 
can burden, which may not be appropriated and which are subject to apportion- 
ment after 1963. It is fundamental to an understanding of the compact that 
the annual beneficial consumptive use in perpetuity of 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water apportioned by it to the lower basin includes all beneficial consumptive 
use in perpetuity which may be made from the whole river system, and is not 
merely an apportionment of such use in main stream water flowing at Lee 
Ferry. The agreement not to deplete the flow at Lee Ferry below the speci- 
fied amount does not mean and cannot under the plain words of the compact be 
construed to mean, that the guaranteed flow is apportioned to the lower basin 
- may be appropriated there. As to this, at least, there can be no shadow of 

oubt. 


Now, do you agree with that statement of your attorney, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, that is the case or not. 

Mr. Upatu. No, I don’t think I do entirely, but I don’t think the 
State of Arizona is necessarily bound by what Dean Acheson may have 
said 15 years ago. 

Mr. Yorry. I don’t want to go too deeply into this but do you agree 
that Dean Acheson was correct when he said that, as attorney for 
Arizona ? 

Mr. Upa.u. You cannot express an opinion on reading an excerpt 
from a brief. You would want to read the entire presentation. 

Mr. Yorry. You will agree that there are intricate legal questions 
to be solved before we know there is water for this project or not. 

Mr. Upaut. I think they are clearly set forth in the documents al- 
ready in existence. 

Mr. Yorry. You have testified here that this project would be of 


- immense benefit to the State of Arizona ? 


Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. How much of the risk or cost of this project has Ari- 
zona agreed to assume ? 

Mr. Upaty, I think it would perhaps save the time of the committee 
if that question were answered by some of the men who will follow 
me, who are better informed on that phase of it than I am. 

Mr. Yorry. Then can we say this: that your recommendation to 
the committee and your conclusions have been arrived at without any 
consideration of the risks in financing the project ? 

Mr. Upauy. Well, I would not say without any consideration. I 
have given it quite a lot of consideration. I think it is very difficult 
for men back here to realize the value of well-irrigated land in Arizona 
and what it will produce over a period of years. 

Mr. Yorry. As far as I am concerned, I think it is a beautiful State 
and I am sorry this conflict has arisen, but nevertheless you are advo- 
cating a project which costs money and I just asked you, since Arizona 
stands to benefit greatly, according to your testimony—— 
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Mr. Uva. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. I asked you how much of the risk involved in the financ- 
ing Arizona’s people have assumed or are willing to assume. 

Mr. Upauu. I don’t think the risk is great at all on the long time 
basis of 75 years. I think the testimony there is that it will pay out 
readily oa I think the testimony we will present to you will show 
that. The income taxes would pay it out many times. 

Mr. Yorry. If there is not any risk involved, how much of the 
risk that some of the rest of us think is in it and you don’t think is 
in it—how much of that risk do you think Arizona would be willing 
to assume ¢ 

Mr. Upauu. There again I think it would be better for men trained 
along that line to answer to the committee. It would be simple for 
me to put a guess into the record but that would not be of much value. 

Mr. Yorry. From a reading of the bill—you are a lawyer and you 
have read it, testifying on the bill—How much risk is Arizona assum- 
oy rd this bill ¢ 

Mr. Upatt. I can’t answer that, just what the amount of risk would 
be; I would rather leave that to other witnesses. 

Mr. Yorry. Some of these projects in the upper Gila River will 
receive no water diverted from the Colorado River? 

Mr. Upau. Only indirectly by being permitted to take additional 
water from the Gila River im exchange for water in the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it your testimony that all of the projects you outlined 
in the upper regions of these basins are dependent upon the authoriza- 
tion of this project before you can go ahead with them ? 

Mr. Upatx. No, I would not say that. I say they will be stabilized 
and greatly helped if this was done. 

Mr. Yorry. Which projects could you go ahead with without au- 
thorizing the diversion from Parker Dam, Lake Havasu ? 

Mr. Upauxi. You could not bring any water over without au- 
thorizing. 

Mr. Yuser. No, I mean which projects, that you lump together in 
the so-called central Arizona project, could be authorized without 
any diversion from the Colorado River? 

Mr. Upatxi. None of them covered under this bill. 

Mr. Yorry. I am assuming that you would put in a separate bill to 
— projects not dependent upon the diversion of the Colorado 

iver. 

Now, which features could be authorized by this Congress without 
any diversion from the Colorado River? 

Mr. Upatu. Do you have reference to building Bridge Dam ? 

Mr. Yorry. No, I am talking about features not connected with the 
diversion from the Colorado River. 

Aren’t there some conservation measures in the bill not dependent 
upon the diversion from the Colorado River? 

Mr. Upatt. I don’t think so. I think it is all dependent upon addi- 
tional water coming in it. 

Mr. Yorry. Then it is your testimony that the whole project set 
out in this bill is dependent upon diversion from the Colorado River ? 

Mr. Upauu. It is my testimony that that area will be greatly sta- 
bilized and benefited and helped. I do not mean that if this bill is not 
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passed, Arizona is going to evaporate into thin air and all the projects 
will have to be abandoned or anything like that. : 

Mr. Yorty. Do you think, just as a matter of simple equity, in view 
of the cost of this project that Arizona should assume any of the risk 
of the financing ¢ 

Mr. Upaut. Oh, yes; I think they should. 

Mr. Yorry. All right. In view of the cost of it, which, as the 
Congressman from Florida pointed out, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has stated it will cost the taxpayers $2 billion—in view of that 
cost, plus the other costs involved which are subject to some risk, I 
think you will admit, how much do you think Arizona should agree to 
va Pg defraying the cost of the project ? 

r. Upaut. There again I would rather leave that to other wit- 
nesses prepared to answer your question intelligently. My answer 
would be a guess. 

Mr. Yorry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Budge, had you questions to ask? 

Mr. Buper. No, I haven’t, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wharton, have you any questions? 

Mr. Wuarrton. I have two or three very simple matters that I 
have not heard commented on yet. 

Judge Udall, this land that is under irrigation was practically all 
desert land in the beginning, before it was redeemed, was it not 

Mr. Upaut. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarron. So that the proposition of reforestation or anything 
of that kind, does not enter into it ? 

Mr. Upaux. No; it does not. 

Mr. Wuarron. Just as a matter of information, have you people 
tried out this rain-making idea, including seeding ? 

Mr. Upat. Yes, sir; they are experimenting out there now with 
that, but it is debatable whether it is successful or not. Some people 
believe it is and others are skeptical. 

Mr. Wuarron. Have you spent any substantial amount of money 
on it? 

Mr. Upatu. I believe that the Salt River Water Users Association 
have spent quite a little. Their manager at the hearings last year testi- 
fied along that line, as I recall it. 

Mr. Wuarrton. Personally you would not want to express any 
opinion whether there will be any success along that line or not? 

Mr. Upatt. I could say, sir, that it is a very debatable question. 

Mr. Wuarton. Well, in New York we succeeded in getting several 
thousand dollars in lawsuits and our reservoirs are full at the present 
time. I think that is all, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge Udall, do you have a water appropriation law in the State 
of Arizona? 

Mr. Upautu. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Harrison. That covers the amount and priority of water allo- 
cated to particular land? 

Mr. Upatux. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Does the State make any investigation at the time 
the allotments are made as to the amount of water available or the 
source from which it comes? 
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Mr. Upax. Naturally we have a water commission that considers 
every apgsontron but I might state to you that many years ago all the 
waters of Arizona were appropriated and put to beneficial consump- 


tive use before this matter ever came up. 
Mr. Harrison. Does this land in particular have water appropriated 


to it? 
Mr. Upatu. Yes, sir, it does. Practically all of it, as I understand 


it. 
Mr. Harrison. In other words, this water was appropriated to this 
land; even from what you said, there was no water available to it, 
that the appropriated water had been appropriated. 

Mr. Upaus Maybe I misunderstood you there. The pump lands 
have no access to canals from the big reservoirs in Arizona. Of course 
I don’t know what, if any, comes from assistance in this bill. I 
understand none of it. But the lands that were served by the large 
canals in these valleys, are the lands that primarily we want to help 
by this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. But the State did not refuse the issuing of permits 
because no foreseeable water was available at this time ? 

Mr. Upatu. Oh, yes; it has for many years. In fact, if there is no 
water to appropriate, you just can’t appropriate it. 

Mr. Harrison. I misunderstood. This irrigated land for which 
you are asking water rights, the water rights on that land were filed 
on and granted by the State after the maximum water available for 
. 6 purposes had been extended by other prior rights. 

r. Upaui. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. So that these rights came in after the maximum 
available water had already been appropriated. 

Mr. Upatt. It is hard to answer that in a clear-cut way because the 
waters originally appropriated were just from the river itself. Then 
in 1910, the Roosevelt Dam was built, for instance, and then later, two 
other dams below it on the Salt River, and then the Coolidge Dam was 
built in 1926, I believe, and the storage of all of that water had neces- 
sarily brought in more water for use than formerly was there, because 
originally without any dams the floodwater would go on by you. A 
lot more land was served after the dams were in. 

Mr. Harrison. Does the water law of your State provide for filing 
for that water the same as underground water ? 

Mr. Upau. No, sir; our wt a at water code provides you 
have to get the permission of our State water commissioner in order 
to put down a well, and in critical areas—after a hearing he can deter- 
mine any area is a critical area—then you are not permitted to drill 
oe wells. 
re r. Harrison. But those that are down, a prior right attaches to 

em. 

Mr. Upaut. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. So any court would be reluctant to stop anybody 
pumping who had been pumping in the past? 

Mr. Upauu. That is correct. That hasn’t been done, I believe. 

Mr, Harrison. It was testified the other day that approximately 
106,000 acres of this land were used at one time that are not being 
used at the present time. Is that land, or a lot of that land not 
being used ; is that all in one area, or it is on the outskirts, or how is it. 
located with regard to lands presently receiving water ? 
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Mr. Una. That land is located entirely over away from where I 
live. It is over in Pinal or Maricopa County. I am not sure where 
it is located. 

Mr. Harrison. So that you have no information of your own ex- 
— that particular area in which you live? 

r. Upaty. Well, I have general information, of course; I have 
lived in Arizona all my life. 

Mr. Harrison. But you have no information as to the 106,000 acres 
that is not receiving water. 

Mr. Upatt. No. 

Mr. Harrison. That land was receiving water at one time, was it 
not? 

Mr. Upaut. I would assume so from what the testimony indicated. 

Mr. Harrison. Is the intake of towns for other uses one of the rea- 
sons why the water supply has been decreased, or do you know whether 
this land has gradually gone out of use. 

Mr. Upauu. Well, I suppose it is primarily an engineering question 
but some believe that the country might be getting gradually dryer 
and the water table, the underground water table, has gradually gone 
down for the last 10, 15 years, with this demand that has been made on 
it. 

I recall 20 years ago, or 25, there was quite a lot of land in these 
valleys which was waterlogged. Water came to the surface. And 
those lands have all been redeemed now. The pumping has lowered 
the table to the point where you don’t have any waterlogged lands 
in these valleys any longer. 

Mr. Harrison. If that situation is true, it is gradually becomin 
dryer and that could continue over the years even though you had 
additional amounts of water allocated. 

Mr. Upatu. I can’t answer. 

Mr. Harrison. Of course in that case you*would need still more 
water. 

Mr. Upatt. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Is this land being used at the present time, which 
you say has been withdrawn from irrigation ? 

Mr. Upatx. Well, land that does not have ample water to grow a 
cotton crop, for instance, will be such that alfalfa hay will stay alive 
for quite a while, even if you get a water turn or two a year. You 
would have some return from your land. 

And grass crops, forage crops for cattle, even though you could 
use the land only for part of the year, would still bring in some return. 

Mr. Harrison. So that this land is being used at the present time, 
either dry-land farming or for grazing purposes. 

Mr. Upauu. That could be used for dry-land farming; it would be 
possible without irrigated water. But if you had 1 acre-foot of 
water instead of 4, if you need, you could still get some return from 
your Jand. 

Mr. Harrison. You said the water table had fallen down. Do you 
have any figures as to how much it has decreased ? 

Mr. Upatt. I don’t have them specifically except in my own valley. 

Mr. Harrison. What would they be in your valley ? 

Mr. Upauw. In my valley, it is a narrow valley and the mountains 
and the hills come in from each side, and it is not uniform, the strata 
will vary, and you will have a lot of area there where you cannot get 
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any wells, and other places where you will get a pretty fair well. 
They are all more or less shallow wells, 100, 150 feet deep ; and some of 
them will go dry today but they will come back the next year, and 
they will be replenished. It is just a small basin, one might say. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all. 

The CuHamman. Governor? 

Mr. Aanpant. On page 2 of your statement you indicate of 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water allocated to lower basin, 2,100,000 is allocated to 
Arizona. 

Mr. Upauw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aanpant. Of that amount of water, how much is Arizona using 
at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Upauu. As I understand it, approximately 1,000,000, I believe, 
1,000,000 approximately is now being used down in the vicinity of 
Yuma, I believe. 

Mr. AanpDanu. Directly from the river? 

Mr. Upatu. Directly from the river by gravity. 

The Cuarrman. Will the Governor yield for a question? 

Mr. Aanpauw. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Does the witness mean that amount is being used 
or that there isa legal right ? 

Mr. Upauu. I think you have the answer there, Mr. Chairman. 
There is a legal right established for it. 

The Cuarrman. But you are asking, Governor, for the actual diver- 
sion; how much is being used now from the main stream of the 
Colorado? 

Mr. Aanpant. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I was sure the witness had placed the amount too 
high. One ofthe committee staff is working that out. 

Mr. Upauy. That is right. Your answer is correct. An engineer 
should answer that, How much has been used ? 

Mr. Aanpant. I might follow that up with a related question : How 
much of the water from the Colorado River has been authorized for 
use in Arizona at the present time? 

That would include the question you raised, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. That is right. Projects are being built today so 
there is a difference between water authorized and used. 

Mr. Upatx. According to my information, the answer I give would 
be about right but it would be best to check that with an engineer. 

Mr. Aanpant. And that is definitely authorized for use in the Yuma 
area ¢ 

Mr. Upatn. Yes. 

Mr. Aanpanu. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Reean. Judge, you are more particularly concerned with the 
area around Safford ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Which is now a very nice valley, and you have got 
about 40,000 acres in cultivation ? 

Mr. Upauu. That is in Duncan Valley and Safford Valley. 

Mr. Recan. And your principal interest in your own valley is 
if this central Arizona project were authorized, you would have less 
demand on water there, which would enable you to have an insurance 
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of your regular supply for the land now under cultivation and would 
insure putting any additional lands in your area under cultivation. 

Mr. Upatx. In our immediate area there we would have no thought 
0 additional land; it would firm up and stabilize the land we now 

ave. 

Mr. Reean. Is Coolidge Dam in that area? 

Mr. Upatu. It would firm up and stabilize the land we now have 
in the Duncan and Safford Valleys, and we get no benefit from it at 
this time. 

Mr. Reean. What is the status of the reservoir? 

Mr. Upatu. I have indicated in this paper that there is no usable 
water available in the reservoir at the present time. 

Mr. Rrean. How long has it been like that? 

Mr. Upatzt. Three or four months. That does not mean the river 
ever is completely dry. A fair light stream of water comes into the 
reservoir but passes on through. 

Mr. Reean. But for how many years has Coolidge Dam been al- 
most out of water? 

Mr. Upatu. Well, a year ago, now, I think there was approximately 
a hundred thousand acre-feet in it at this time. 

Mr. Reean. What is its capacity ? 

Mr. Upatu. That is, a year ago, or now ? 

Mr. Regan. What is its capacity? 

Mr. Upatt. I believe a million, two or three hundred thousand. 

Mr. Reean. Last year, about a hundred thousand acre-feet. Do 
you know the year before? 

Mr. Upatt. In 1949, I believe something like 300,000 acre-feet; 
or four. Just from memory I forget these figures. 

Mr. Reean. Has it ever been filled to capacity ? 

Mr. Upatu. No, sir, never has. 

Mr. Recan. How much land is cultivated under Coolidge Dam? 

Mr. Upauu. As I understand it, it is approximately 100,000 acres 
een by the reservoir, but I dont’ live down there and can’t answer 
that. 

The CuarrmMan. Does the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Yes, that amount is right. Of the 100,000, 50,000 
are Indian lands on reservation and 50,000 are White lands adjoining. 

Mr. Upatt. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Reean. But they have not been using water this year? 

Mr. Uva. No. 

Mr. Regan. Would this central Arizona authority be of any benefit 
to that project? 

Mr. Upaut. They would be one of the chief beneficiaries, that area. 

Mr. Reean. In what way? Would it be diverted to Coolidge Dam 
or what would it be? 

Mr. Upatt. I believe the authorization calls for bringing the water 
to Granite Reef Reservoir, above the Salt River Valley towns and then 
making an exchange of water, taking water from one of the dams in 
the mountain there over to the Pinal County area. 

Mr. Regan. Is that all part of this project? 

Mr. Upauu. That is all part of this project. 

Mr. Reean. And that would insure adequate water for Coolidge 
Reservation properties ? 
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Mr. Upatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. | am not a lawyer but we have got hold of a word 
“justiciable,” and I have learned to say it fairly well. You talk a lot 
about a justiciable issue to get before the Supreme Court and your 
plan provides for getting water out of Parker Dam—— 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. Regan. And you are going to put in these dams to generate 
electricity and other dams to stop siltation, and you are going to make 
another dam to generate electricity and pump the water over from 
Parker Dam. Do you know anything dvaet the Tennessee Valley 
project, because over there—— 

r. Upau. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. Reean. Well, it is a pretty good project, and it generates a 
lot of electricity, and they have had to put in steam plants and have 
come for appropriation authority before Congress. ‘They have need 
for more electricity than they generate from water. So I believe they 
have this project of some $80,000,000 for steam plants. Wouldn’t a 
steam plant pump the water out of the Parker Dam without all of the 
additional dams being needed ? 

Mr. Upatt. I suppose it would, but that again would be an engineer- 
ing problem, which would be the cheapest and most feasible. 

Str. Reean. I was just thinking in terms of getting this justiciable 
issue in more economical terms, and since the Tenmetie Valley 
Authority are using these steam plants to produce electricity which 
they have contracted for and can’t supply, then couldn’t we in Arizona 
get a justiciable issue by putting in a steam plant to pump the water 
out of Parker Reservoir into the central Arizona area / 

Mr. Upaty. I would not want to commit Arizona on any answer 
because I have not studied it. I think that our attorney who will 
appear later and who has made a study of it, would answer that ques- 
tion for you. 

Mr. Reean. You say that a lot of land has been put into cultivation 
pn pumped wells in Arizona. Is that all pretty well in cultivation 
now 

Mr. Upatx. Do you mean the desert of Arizona ? 

Mr. Reean. All the land that is being irrigated from pumped wells, 
is that pretty well finished, without sufficient water because they have 
gone out a little too far? 

Mr. Upatu. Those areas that are restricting pumping, I have been 
informed, the water table is lowering quite rapidly. 

Mr. Reean. Is that because of additional lands being put in cul- 
tivation from pumped wells in those areas? 

Mr. Upatu. Because there is no replenishment in those areas, there 
is not enough to replenish what is taken out. 

Mr. Recan. Do you know what new land has been put into cultiva- 
tion through pumped wells in the last 10 years? 

_ Mr. Upatt. No, sir, but I know that considerable land has been put 
in 


Mr. Reean. Land formerly desert land has been put in cultivation 
and the point is that the water table is being considerably lowered. 

Mr. Upatu. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. D’Ewart. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. How do you propose to incorporate your private 
project into this over-all project ? 

Mr. Upaux. When I say it is a private concern, we did enter into a 
consent decree at the time the Coclidge Dam was built and our waters 
are administered under a commissioner appointed by the Federal 
court, and to that extent we are under the jurisdiction of the court 
on the law, in that our water is administered by this commissioner. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How about the financing of your project? Is it. 
fully paid for, or are there bonds? 

Mr. Upauu. It is fully paid for. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Are you willing to yield that fully paid project to 
the Bureau of Reclamation in order to incorporate it in this program ¢ 

Mr. Upaui. Well, I would hate to bind all my fellow townsmen and 
valley people to answer for thein. I believe in the long run it would 
be a good thing to bring in additional water even if we ‘had to go that. 
route. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is it your thought that the Indian project then will 
Le ‘eee in this over-all project by the use of section 14 of the 

i 

Mr. Upatx. I am not sure of that, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewart. All right, sir. 

The CHairman. Judge Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Just one or two questions is all I have. 

Judge, is it not true that the Supreme Court will not give a daclara- 
tory judgment; is that true? 

Mr. Upauu. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Morris. And regardless of the fact that the parties are two 
parties who might want the Supreme Court to determine the issue, 
the Supreme Court positively will not determine that issue regard- 
less of their desire, unless there is an actual justiciable issue for them 
to determine; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Upauu. That is exactly as I understand it, but again I say I 
am not an authority on that proposition. But that is as I understand 
it from what reading I have done and talking with our attorneys. 

Mr. Morris. And is it true that the only way there could be a jus- 
ticiable issue would be for the Congress to authorize this project. 
Then there would be not only an actual oral or written threat to divert 
the water to the central Arizona project, but Arizona would have 
the power to do so, and there would be a present actual threat with 
ability to carry out that threat. Wouldn’t that be about the only 
way that the Supreme Court would determine it? 

Mr. Upatu. I would be of the opinion that you are 100 percent 
correct on that conclusion. 

Mr. Morris. So do you know of any way that the matter could be 
brought before the Supreme Court—now, there may be some way 
that I do not know—but do you know of any way that it could be 
brought before the Supreme Court without the passing of this bill? 

Mr. Upatu. It occurs to me if you just authorize some little project 
to try the principle before the Court that your only threatened injury 
would be for the little, minor thing. 

Mr. Morris. Would that not be in effect a subterfuge ? 

Mr. Upaut. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you are not bringing it in good faith. You are 
just trying to get us to render a declaratory judgment, the Court 
would say, the very thing that we will not do. 
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Is it not true that you cannot do something indirectly that the law 
will not permit you to do directly ? 

Mr. Upauu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. McMoutizen. Will the Chair yield for a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. McMutten. Is it your opinion that this project will have to 
be authorized before the Supreme Court will undertake to determine 
this justiciable issue ¢ 

Mr. Upaut. Sir, I did not get all of your question. 

Mr. McMu ten. Is it your opinion that this project in its entirety 
must be approved by Congress before you can get a decision before 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. Upat. I think the Congressman who just spoke stated it cor- 
rectly. I believe you have got to make the plaster as big as the sore. 

In other words, if you authorize some small prayer just to try out 
the principle, I think that when you finally come along and authorize 
a big project the Supreme Court would not be bound by what they said 
in the little one because it would be a different issue with different 
facts involved. 

Mr. Morris. Isn’t this the situation: It would not necessarily have 
to be this bill just like it is written, but it would have to be some bill, 
or rather some law, that would actually give the authority to Arizona 
to divert at least an appreciable amount of water to this central 
Arizona project. 

Mr. Upaut. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 

The Carman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. No questions; thank you. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Crawford, had you some questions ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. Judge Udall, I have two questions. I have 
read your statement since I came in. 

Going to page 5 of your statement, where it says, “Total lands 
decreed on Gila River, 147,990 acres,” is that acreage allocated to spe- 
cific owners or are the rights allocated to specific lands? 

Mr. Upaut. Yes, sir; that is owned by specific landowners; with the 
exception that the Indian land, I would not be sure how they are owned 
or controlled. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That might be tribal or individual ? 

Mr. Upauy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, take the Safford Valley, where I 
believe you reside. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is owned there 32,512 acres. 

Mr. Upaux Correct, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. On page 6, you say : 

To successfully produce crops by irrigation in the Southwest it is absolutely 
necessary to have between 4 and 5 acre-feet of water per acre. 

If this central Arizona project should be approved substantially in 
the form amore here, do you think that that would be the minimum 
weight of water supplies referred to there in your testimony, so far 
as you have made a study of it. 

r. Upauz. I do not know whether it would bring it to minimum or 
not. That is an engineering problem for the entire area, but it would 
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go a long way, and I believe a million acre-feet would bring about 
1 acre-foot per year for all the lands that are intended to be stabilized 
and helped, and would make the difference between success and failure. 
Mr. wForp. That is what I have in mind now. I am taki 
your statement here as one coming from the practical farmer, we 


Ml 
r. Upauy. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Who knows the needs in that area? I always 
attach a lot of importance to information from the fellow who actually 
gets out and knows something about the stoop labor and what is 
involved. I was anxious to have you say whether or not in your area 
there is general scarcity of farm labor. 

Mr. Upaut. I did not get the first part of your question, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not think it is necessary to repeat that. 

As a practical farmer, you have laid down a minimum of water 
you think is necessary. 

Now, other testimony has been submitted that there is a certain 
acreage which they desire to stabilize for the economy of Arizona. 

Now, in your judgment, as you understand that section of the coun- 
try and as you understand this over-all project, if this project is 
approved, substantially in the form presented by this bill, would 
there be this minimum amount of water which you say is necessary ? 

Mr. Upatu. I believe there will be, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. My other question is this: It has to do with some 
questions which I think that Mr. Yorty was asking you. 

Would you oo this proposition if the Colorado River water 
was left out of the picture? You see, Mr. Yorty was interrogating 
you with respect to your views on that part of this over-all project 
which does not refer to any water from the Colorado River. I believe 
that was your question, Mr. Yorty. 

Now, Judge Udall, would you support this proposition if the Colo- 
rado River water was left entirely out of it ? 

Mr. eco Do you mean if the water was coming from some other 
source 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, there are other sources of water referred to 
in this over-all project. There are certain dams and public works 
referred to other than those on the Colorado River. 

Would you support that part of this proposition if the Colorado 
River was left entirely out of the picture ? 

Mr. Upatt. There is one assumption there, Mr. Congressman, that 
I think is fallacious and that is the water could come from any other 
source. There is no other source. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not want to get you confused here. I am try- 
ing to straighten out some thoughts of my own. In the over-all 
project submitted in the testimony of Mr. Coe, and the map here shows 
it, there are certain dams and waters to be captured and held back 
and impounded and fed out gradually other than the water of the 
Colorado River: That is true, is it not 4 

Mr. Upatt. [If it is true, it is a very small quantity of water. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t care how small it is. I am trying to find out 
from you if you will support this bill leaving out of it the waters from 
the Colorado River and go along with whatever benefits might come 
from the other areas—if I make myself clear. 
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Mr. Upatt. I think I see what you mean by that; barring Colorado 
River water, would you support the bill to develop—— 

Mr. CrawForp. To do these other things. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Well, I have not seen the figures what that would be and my opinion 
would be based on whether we would receive sufficient benefits to Justify 
the expenditure. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is what I wanted to bring out, because as I 
understand this proposal, as such things can be, it is an over-all bal- 
anced up presentation which must substantially go through in the form 
here presented or the evidence presented does not hold. 

Mr. Upatz. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Is that your understanding of it? 

Mr. Upatx. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, there is an interchange of water here 
and a crossing of water flows, you might say, or water currents, similar 
to what we do in the Central Valley of California. 

I would not — out just one pe of this Central Valley of Califor- 
nia project and say, “Let’s go ahead on that.” But when you take in 
the whole value from Shasta Dam clear to Maconsfield, and all the 
rivers involved and all the tributaries involved and the impoundings 
that are proposed, I think the central California project will turn out 
to be a pretty fine thing. 

Mr. Upatt. Yes, sir; no doubt about it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And I am simply trying to find out from you, if this 
project could be done in such a way that that portion which did not 
apply to the Colorado River would stand on its own feet. 

The Cuarrman. If the gentleman will yield, I would like now to 
comment on his statement. From these small projects we have got now 
we must go to building these comprehensive plans which are all-em- 
bracing. I am glad to hear you say that, for it applies to future 
reclamation building throughout the West. . 

Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Encve. You are not saying there are things that cannot be 
done in central Arizona to improve that situation without bringing 
in the Colorado River, are you / 

Mr. Upaty. I am sure that some improvements could be made in our 
procedures in handling water. 

Mr. Ener. As an example, the city of Tucson has been given a 
water supply in this bill. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

_ Mr. Enexe. It has no relationship at all to the Colorado River situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Upatu. Tucson would receive her water by extension of the 
interchange. 

Mr. Enaie. That is what Iam driving at. The Bureau would build 
a dam at—what is the name of the place ? 

Mr. Upatu. Charleston. 

Mr. Eneir. Charleston, and that would be the source of supply for 
the city of Tucson. If that water were not used for the city of Tucson, 
it would be available for use outside of Tucson. 

Mr. Upar1, Tucson is growing so rapidly that the limit of its 
growth is spelled by water. It has got to have additional water or it 
will not continue to grow. 
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Mr. Enete. In any event, building the Charleston Dam, which 
could be built as a wholly independent matter, would be an improve- 
ment on the situation, even if the Bridge Canyon Dam was not built. 

Mr. Una. It could not be done because the waters on the San 
Pedro River are now appropriated by landowners in Pinal County 
and the lower reaches of the San Pedro River. They would not give 
up their rights to Tucson to take that water unless they received some- 
thing in exchange for it. 

Mr. Enere. You mean by that that no exchange can be worked out 
because the water that is going to be captured by the Charleston Dam 
is water that now belongs to other areas. 

Mr. Upatx. That is correct. 

Mr. Encie. But you do say there are some improvements that 
could be made in water salvage and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Upatx. All of the waters in all of the valleys is being used to 
full capacity and being used over again. It goes back into the ground 
and is pumped up again. There is hardly any source of developing 
water that has not been developed. 

Mr. Enotx. There are so many things that could be said on juris- 
diction and it is such a complicated matter that most people do not 
understand it, not even the fastens. 

Just assuming the authorization of some additional project is nec- 
essary before the Supreme Court would take jurisdiction, could you, 
see how Arizona would be hurt by a general proviso which would 
permit them to join the Federal Government in a suit? 

Let us assume that the suit is thrown out on the ground that we did 
not have a justiciable issue ; at least we would have that settled. 

Mr. Upatt. I can tell you why Arizona would be hurt, the long 
delay. If one State started, I think all seven States would have to 
come in and be joined as partners. 

Mr. Encte. But the question of justiciable issue would be answered 
at the threshold of the action, on a motion for leave to file the bill of 
complaint in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Upatt. I would not comment further about that; it might be 
possible. 

Mr. Enoite. They are going to determine the question of jurisdiction 
right away, aren’t they, and at the very threshold of the action 
they would have to determine that. 

Mr. Upatt. That is right in the act itself. 

Mr. Enotr. We have been kicking the ball around here for three 
sessions. We had the litigation resolution in, I believe, at the end of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. We had the Eightieth and Eighty-first, 
and this is the Eighty-second Congress, and we could have had that 
out of the way a long time ago. At least we could have had that 
question of justiciability answered. It is not necessary, it seems to 
me, to make the authorization of a $788,000,000 project a vehicle to get 
into the Supreme Court to have that question decided. 

Mr. Morris. Would the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Enoue. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would the gentleman not agree with me that it is 
fundamental in law that jurisdiction is a question that might be raised 
at any time in the progress of a lawsuit and that the Court may raise 
the issue and would it not be possible, and even be probable, that since 
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both States, all States, want the issue to be determined, that it might 
rock on in litigation for several years before the question was ever 
raised, and after a long, drawn-out period of several years, then right 
at the last the Supreme Court might come along and say, “We are 
sorry but here is a Jurisdictional matter and we have no right to deter- 
mine the issue,” and that action might delay that for years, and finally 
we are thrown out of the Court just on the proposition that the Court 
decides there is no justiciable issue. 

Is that not a matter that could occur? 

Mr. Enaxx. First, as I said, the matter of jurisdiction is determined 
at the threshold of the action. 

Mr. Morris. Not always. Will the gentleman agree with me that 
jurisdiction is one particular thing in a lawsuit that might be raised 
at any time; that it is weighed like other issues are sometimes weighed, 
but it is a matter that might be brought up at any time in a lawsuit. 

Mr. Eneore. After Arizona had been making all this rumpus for 
6 years about the absence of a justiciable issue, it is hard to see why it 
would not be raised at the threshold, as I say. The river is over- 
subscribed. That is the issue here. 

Now, as far as I can see, Arizona would not be hurt by concurring 
in the litigation resolution pending over here, instead of trying to 
show the necessity of a Supreme Court decision as another argument 
to get this project through. 

ou were familiar with the bill for the Gila project which went 
through ? 

Mr. Upatt. I just know generally about it. It does not affect any 
land near me. It is on the opposite side of the State. But I know 
that land was authorized. 

Mr. Enatr. That bill was reported by Mr. Welch, of California, 
who was chairman of the committee, and here is what the report says, 
and we warned Arizona at the time that bill went through from there 
on we had to litigate, because the water ran out—and here is what the 
committee said : 

It is the intent of the committee that nothing in this bill is to be construed 
as affecting the rights of the State of Arizona or California as to the use of the 
water in the lower Colorado River Basin, that each State is entitled under 
existing compact, contracts or law. 

The committee feels that the dispute between these States on the lower 
Colorado River Basin should be determined and settled by agreement between 
the two States or by Court decision, because the dispute between these two 
States jeopardizes and will delay the possibility of prompt development of 
any further projects for the diversion of water from the main stream of the 
Colorado River in the lower Colorado River Basin. Therefore, the committee 
recommended the immediate settlement of the dispute— 


and so forth. 

Our Public Lands Committee in 1947 said that we were down to the 
last bucketful before the matter would have to be litigated. Nothing 
was said there about the necessity of a further project in order to 
get into the Supreme Court. 

Do you contend, Judge, there is a compact or agreement or alloca- 
tion of water in the lower basin ? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes, sir; I think the law as it now stands would indi- 
cate that. 

Mr. Ener. Where is it, what law? 
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Mr. Upaut. I think your California Limitation Act and the Boulder 
Canyon Dam Act spells it out very clearly. 

_ Mr. Enere. Our limitation act is 4.4 plus one-half the surplus; 
isn’t that so? 

Mr. Upau. Yes. 

Mr. Eneux. That is a limitation on you? 

Mr. Upauy. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. And we admit we must comply with it, and we can, but 
there are three other States in the lower basin. 

Mr. Upaux. You mean two others. 

Mr. Enexx. And others have allocations among them. Do you mean 
to say Arizona is going to have everything outside of the California 
limitation ? 

Mr. Uva. No, Nevada, of course, has 300,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Enctx. Has there been at any time a contest with Nevada? 

Mr. Upauy, There has never been any dispute. 

Mr. Ener. There was never any settlement. 

Mr. Upatx. I don’t think that is true. I don’t think there has been, 
but there is no reason why there should. 

Mr. Eneiz. We entered into a compact on the whole river. The 
upper basin States at the last session got their compact approved by 
Congress. There has never been a compact in the lower basin. Calh- 
fornia is under a limitation act, and we are limited to 4.4 million acre- 
feet plus half the surplus. That means the balance of the 7.5 million 
and whatever is left is to be divided among the other States of the 
lower basin. 

That does not mean that Arizona has got to—— 

Mr. Upatxi. Do you mean any surplus division. 

Mr. Enate. I am talking about the III (a) water, 7.5 million acre- 
feet. I notice that in Arizona’s compilation 300,000 acre-feet are 
given to Nevada, but I have never heard Nevada saying anything 
about that. And New Mexico is entitled to some. 

Mr. Upatx. In the lower basin ? 

Mr. Enctz. Yes. 

Mr. Upauz. I thought the dividing point is Lee’s Ferry, and that is 
down in Arizona. 

Mr. Enoeie. New Mexico and Utah are both in the lower basin. 

Mr. Upaut. I will retract that. On the upper reaches of the Gila, 
New Mexico gets some. 

Mr. Enate. I notice in Arizona’s figures 130,000 acre-feet are al- 
located to Nevada. But it seems to me it is a little presumptuous for 
Arizona to say that water is allocated because California went under a 
limitation act. We had ours allocated, whatever it amounts to, be- 
cause we get 4.4 million plus half the surplus. 

Mr. Upaui. Correct. 

Mr. Enete. And all the rest of it is floating around. 

Let us make this assumption. If it is true that the water in the 
lower basin is now oversubscribed, would you agree that we ought to 
have litigation without any further argument at all and without any 
further authorization ? 

Mr. Upatx. No; I think that the authorization should come first 
because if 

Mr. Encte. Just make this assumption—— 
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Mr. Upauw. Let me answer it. If you go the route of having the 
litigation first, the history of litigation between States on water rights 
is that it takes from 15 to 20 years to get it through and if you delayed 
this it would probably be delayed longer because you would have six 
or seven States contending for all their rights to be established and 
it would be delayed indefinitely. 

Mr. Ener. It is going to be delayed anyway. 

Mr. Upauu. Well, I think under the terms of the litigation pro- 
cedure under the act, it is intended to be speeded up with all possible 
haste. 

Mr. Enete. But you still are not going to start building the aque- 
duct until you know whether there is going to be water for it, are 
you? 

* Mr. Upatx. You can build other phases of the project. You can 
build the Bridge Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Enere. That is just internal improvement in Arizona which 
of course is not affected by the agreement. 

Mr. Upatx. There are probably other phases that could be built. 
I would not say what they were. It is an engineering problem. 

Mr. Enere. But assuming that California is right, that river is 
oversubscribed by the projects now built and now authorized. Having 
oversubscribed the river, would you agree with me we could go 
immediately to the Supreme Court without any further authorization ¢ 

Mr. Una. No; I don’t think it should. I think it would be delayed 
for years and years and then you would be still depending on whether 
the Supreme Court would say you had a justiciable cause. 

Mr. Ener. Now, as a lawyer you know what it is to assume certain 
facts, you don’t agree to their truthfulness, because you are making 
an assumption ; but, I say, assuming California is right, and the river 
is now oversubscribed, would you agree we could go immediately to 
the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Upati. No, I would. I would agree 

Mr. Enate. If the rights on the river now overlap it is certain that 
we have got to go to the Supreme Court whether we have any more 
projects authorized or not. That is just common sense. 

Mr. Upauu. I would say the matter could be tried out after this 
bill was enacted and at the same time, parts of the project would go 
ahead with construction, the feasible parts of it. 

Mr. Enere. What are you going to build Bridge Canyon for? 

Mr. Upatu. Certainly they need the power, as I understand it; I 
am not an engineer; but I have heard so much demand for power in 
there that there is no question but what they would use it. 

Mr. Encur. I am not saying it would be all right; but I am asking 
you if California is right and the river is now oversubscribed, why 
shouldn’t we go to the Supreme Court immediately. 

Mr. Upauxi. My answer is the same. The long delay would make 
it infeasible for Arizona, from our standpoint. We have waited 20 
years now and if you put another 20 on it you would soon have half 
a century gone by. 

Mr. Encie. Why would litigation on a river that was oversub- 
scribed delay Arizona ? 

Mr. Upati. Well, I guess that comes back to the fundamental ques- 
tion whether we still have any rights at all there, and of course we 
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contend we have and they are spelled out by these documents I re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. McMoutien. Would you yield? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. ; 

Mr. McMutien. What leads you to believe the passage of this act 
would tend to change a rule of procedure in the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Una. Well, I would nof say that they would change the rules 
of procedure. 

Mr. McMutten. I understand you to say the passage of this act 
would tend to speed it up. 

Mr. Upauy. It sched create a justiciable cause so the Supreme 
Court would take jurisdiction, and I think there is a provision right 
in the bill which says the action must be commenced within 6 months, 
and that in itself would start the thing off in a short time. 

Mr. Enete. There is just one other thing that I would like to ask 
before we are through. California does not like the litigation pro- 
visions of this bill. Iam not going into detail, but I am going to say 
that we think it put us into the Supreme Court with one hand 
tied behind us. Let us just assume this bill is enacted into law and 
that California says, “O. K., Mr. United States Government, go ahead 
and build your dry ditch,” then what is goings to happen? Did you 
think that an appropriations committee, in the face of the known fact 
and a warning by California that we are standing on our Limita- 
tion Act, 4.4 million acre-feet plus half the surplus, is going to appro- 
priate a billion dollars to build this project? You are talking about 
delay. You are going to get some delay if that is the way it is going 
to be handled. What if California does not litigate? As a lawyer, 
Judge, do you think our failure to litigate under section 12 of this 
bill would be any abrogation of the rights we have under our Limita- 
tion Act, and under the contracts we have on the Colorado River? 

Mr. Upatu. I would be of the —— there if you did not litigate, 
that your rights are already spelled out in documents which are in 
existence, the Boulder Dam Act, the Limitations Act, and the Santa 
Fe compact. . 

Mr. Ener. That is exactly right. Our rights are spelled out, 
whatever they are. 

Mr. Upauy. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. Subject to final approval by the Supreme Court, and 
there is nothing this committee can do to change that right. Asa 
consequence, if we refuse to go to the Supreme Court under section 
12 of the bill, the consequences are still unsettled. But California 
can still procure water under the Limitation Act and the compact and 
the basic contracts on the river, and the Congress faces the problem 
of running its nose against a billion-dollar buzz saw maybe 25 years 
from now. 

Mr. Morris. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. As observed before, jurisdiction is a matter that can- 
not be waived, but there are many matters that can be waived both 
by individuals and by sovereign States, and if this authority should 
be given and if appropriations should be made to carry it into execu- 
tion, and if California should fail to take advantage of the litigation 
clause, do you not think that they would be estopped in law from 
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claiming their right, because when you permit anybody to act under 
a law and know they are acting and permit them to spend large sums 
of money and stand by and take no action, then ordinarily I would 
say at least you are estopped. 

Mr. Enote. Oh, we'd take action, Judge. 

Mr. Morris. Then what sort of action would you take to have the 
issue decided ¢ 

Mr. Enete. We would put the Appropriations Committees on notice 
every year if they put any money on the line for the construction 
of the project, they would be gambling on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

I am going to tell you what would happen. Either they would 
not appropriate, or if they did appropriate and build the aqueduct, 
what are they going to do for the 1,200,000 acre-feet of water for 
Arizona when California wins its lawsuit before the United States 
Supreme Court? 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ewnete. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman is talking in circles. You of Cali- 
fornia would not need to put the Appropriations Committees on no- 
tice for this measure takes care of that. If this bill is passed the law 
provides for a suit and that there must be no money appropriated, 
to say nothing of money spent, so that the time to sue, if California’s 
rights are infringed upon, is within 6 months of the signing of this 
bill into law. 

Mr. Enate. The legal architects of the Senate are very clever. They 
have fixed a litigation provision up which I am going to discuss a 
little later which tries to send California into the Supreme Court with 
one hand tied behind her. We are not going to sit still for that kind 
of thing very long; we have a resolution in the Judiciary Committee 
which is very simple. It just gives the right to go in and sue with- 
out a lot of provisos, and I am just questioning, if we follow this course 
—= here, whether we are taking the course that involves the least 

elay. 

The Cuamman. If all the other members of the committee have 
concluded with their questions, I would like to ask the indulgence 
of the committee for just a few minutes. I want to say something 
for this record today. In the first place, Judge, you come from the 
side of Arizona over near New Mexico, the upper reaches of the Gila 
River on the eastern edge of our State. 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I am glad to welcome you as a witness here be- 
cause you know that area is short of water and also New Mexico just 
to the east of you is short of water, and New Mexico will never get 
what she ought to have and is legally entitled to from the main stream 
of the Colorado River without some such comprehensive measure 
as this bill. 

Therefore if New Mexico is to get what she ought to have and your 
country is to get what it ought to have, it must be through the exchange 
of water, as you have indicated, and which will be made clearer to 
those members who are residents here in the eastern part of the coun- 
try. In other words, you look upon this as a comprehensive plan 
which will revivify the agricultural counties of the State without 
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actually bringing Colorado River water to them, but through the ex- 
change of waters? 

Mr. Upaut. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to welcome that testimony and I hope 
it will be emphasized and made clearer by those who are to come. 

This is the question I want to ask. Much has been said here this 
morning about getting the support of the United States to get this 
matter settled by the Supreme Court. I want the new members to 
know that Arizona has tried several times to get this thing settled by 
the Supreme Court and I personally would like to see it. That is 
the first consideration. If we could only get this matter before the 
High Court so as to get a final decision, that would be what we are 
after. I want the Supreme Court of the United States to say how much 
water Arizona has coming to her out of the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River; how much California has coming to her; and the other 
States; under existing law. That is not possible without further 
authorization. 

As to the suit resolution referred to by Mr. Engle we went before 
the House Judiciary Committee in the Eightieth Congress and again 
in the Eighty-first Congress. Mind you, gentlemen, this suit resolu- 
tion which my friend from the Second Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia mentioned has been tried before four different committees of 
the House in two Congresses. In the Eightieth and again in the 
Eighty-first, in our own House Judiciary Committee, a committee 
which is made up exclusively of lawyers, there were extended discus- 
sions. And similarly with the Senate. And after hearing it argued 
at length four times, voluminous hearings, those committees did not 
act as Californians hoped they would. 

When I went before the House Judiciary Committee opposing the 
suit resolution, I asked them to table the resolution because I said it 
would not get us into the Supreme Court, where we can have a final 
decision. In my opinion, the resolution is a blind alley, a dead-end 
street, leading nowhere, and if we take that course we are going to 
run up against 40 years of litigation, just as two other States in the 
West have had 40 years of litigation and then gave up the litigation 
course for another. 

Therefore, I agree with you, Judge, that litigation is not the thing, 
although ultimately litigation may have to be resorted to. But any 
necessary litigation is provided for in this bill in the only practical 
way. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to ask you a question. 

The statement has been made that the river is oversubscribed. I do 
not agree that it has been legally oversubscribed. Let us take two 
propositions. There is an aqueduct leading from the Colorado River 
to Los Angeles large enough to carry 1.212.000 acre-feet of water. 

This bill proposes an aqueduct out of the same artificial lake toward 
the east to the Phoenix area large enough to carry 1,200,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Now, this is the question, Judge. 

Suppose my friend, Clair Engle. 


has a thousand dollars deposited in 
the Riggs National Bank. And suppose I have a thousand dollars 
deposited in the Riggs National Bank. And suppose I arise in my 
place and say to those present: “Gentlemen, I am going down to the 
Riggs National Bank to draw out a thousand dollars.” 
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Would you regard my friend and neighbor here within his rights to 
rise up and shout, “No; you don’t. Do not touch it. It is my money.” 

Would you regard that as logical ¢ 

Mr. Uva. Mr. Chairman, I think the question answers itself. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman yield for a moment. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. On this question of delay by the State of California, I 
would just like to recall for the benefit of the new members too that 
Arizona has caused a little bit of delay in the development of Ari- 
zona’s river. 

Arizona went to court to try to prevent the construction of Boulder 
Dam, on which this project is dependent. 

Arizona refused to ratify the Colorado River compact and only 
did so a few years ago, in spite of the fact we did so over 20 years ago 
when the compact was agreed upon. 

Arizona called out the militia to try to prevent the construction of 
Parker Dam, which created the lake or reservoir from which Arizona 
hopes to get her water. 

And Arizona has from the start of these negotiations done every- 
thing she can to impede the development of California to meet the 
needs of the citizens of California from the Colorado River. 

We proved we needed it by the growth of Los Angeles, which is, as 
you know, one of the largest cities in the world today. Had Arizona 
succeeded in some of these lawsuits, in which she failed, there would 
not have been any Los Angeles, Calif., today, and there would not 
have been any second largest production center in the United States 
in the last war. 


So when you start talking about delay 

The Carman. You have made several statements. I certainly 
feel that your last statement calls for one by me, but there is not time. 
We must return to it later. The committee stands adjourned until 
10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, March 5, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1951 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 


ComM™MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, the Honorable John 
R. Murdock (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will continue hearings on H. R. 1500 and 1501. For some days 
past we have had the Bureau of Reclamation engineers from that dis- 
trict for questioning and they are with us this morning. However, 
one or two members of the committee who have questions to ask have 
not yet arrived. I think in the interest of saving time it might be 
well to change the order a little on this matter. 

As I said before, businessmen who are our witnesses from home, 
from Arizona, are here at considerable sacrifice of their own time 
and that of the State. Two of the witnesses that are ready to testify 
are State officials in that they are on the board of regents of the 
university and other public bodies, too. 

One of these ae ee also has reasons for getting away early. 
Would it be permissible to call them and hear their testimony, as we 
did in the case of Mr. Sargent? Without objection, I will ask Mr. 
Jacobs to come forward. 

Is Mr. Jacobs present ? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. JACOBS, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


The Cuarman. Mr. Jacobs, will you be seated? You have been 
before the committee before ? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You were well known to the former members, but 
I wish you would identify yourself for the record and proceed. 

Mr. Jacoss. My name is John M. Jacobs. I live in Phoenix, Ariz. 
I am a farmer, principally engaged in diversified farming, growing 
perishable and semiperishable vegetables. I also am in the livestock 
business, raising and feeding cattle for market. Associated with me 
in my operations are three sons-in-law and one nephew. 

I submitted a statement before this committee in the Eighty-first 
Congress on the central Arizona project bill. This statement will 
necessarily repeat some of the facts given, but I have attempted in 
this statement to present the latest available data and facts. 

I have farmed in Arizona since 1934. My first trip to central Ari- 
zona was in 1931. At that time I saw the possibility of growing and 
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shipping mixed vegetables through the fall, winter, and spring months 
when vegetables would be in demand in Northern, Midwestern, and 
Southern States. I realized also that due to the long central Arizona 
growing season farmers there were able to make two major crops a 
year on most items. We ship vegetables from November through July. 
As vegetable crops are finished, land is planted back to grains and 
forage crops, which are used in our cattle-feeding operations. 

When I first started farming in Arizona, the principal vegetable 
production was lettuce and cantaloupes. Since that time the pro- 
duction of these two items has increased and a more diversified pro- 
duction has increased the total acreage planted to perishable crops. 
Crops now produced in central Arizona include practically every 
item in the seed catalog, but mainly lettuce, melons, carrots, broccoli, 
celery, cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, spinach, beans, turnips, 
potatoes, onions, and garlic. The fruits produced are mainly citrus 
and grapes. 

The Cuarran. I will ask at this point whether the actual products 
are as nice as they are pictured in the seed catalogs. 

Mr. Jacons. We can compete. 

Records of the Arizona Office of Standardization of Fruits and 
Vegetables show that Arizona’s total production in 1950, from ap- 
—. 108,326 acres in fruits and vegetables, was 54,355 cars, 
ringing a cash return to Arizona producers of more than $50 million. 
Most of this production was from land of a fine-quality-loam soil that 
produces two crops annually. 

This production of fruits and vegetables last year resulted in a cash 
payroll—production and harvesting—of from 18 to 20 million dollars, 
and required the purchase of about 12 million dollars’ worth of crate 
material, paper, and other packing supplies. This production re- 
quired the use of fertilizer costing approximately 114 million dollars, 
imported from other States, and I might add, some foreign. 

It represents an investment of around $5 million in farm equip- 
ment, trucks, and packing equipment, practically all of which is 
supplied by the major national implement and equipment manu- 
facturing companies in the Midwest and East. 

Records of the United States Market News Service show that over 
50,000 cars from Arizona annually moved to 300 markets in 45 States, 
mostly Eastern, Northern, and Midwestern, with some considerable 
shipments to Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and other ports. 

These records show that this tonnage moved mainly from late No- 
vember to late May, except for melons and potatoes, which moved 
through June and July. This indicates that this production is not 
competitive, but rather is needed during those months when the areas 
receiving them are dormant or are producing little fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

The production of fruits and vegetables is a big business and is, no 
doubt, the most intensive type of farming. Due to the high cost of 
production, most growers have found it profitable to spend con- 
siderable time, effort, and money in heavy fertilization and the grow- 
ing of cover crops in order to maintain a high state of fertility in the 
soil. 

Practically all of these fruits and vegetables require a lot of hand 
labor in weeding, thinning, hoeing, and harvesting. With our present 
agricultural costs more than doubled in the last few years, our invest- 
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ment per acre so high that we cannot afford to neglect any part of 
our operations. We rely entirely on irrigation, and even a slight 
shortage in our water supply can cut our yield so low that the high 
labor and other production costs make it prohibitive to maintain our 
present acreage of these essential none: All acreage is planted ac- 
cording to the amount of water available per acre per year on this 
land. We have developed to its fullest extent the available water 
supply for land now in cultivation in central Arizona, and we have 
only one place to look for supplemental water to maintain our present 
production, and that is to the Colorado River. 

The vegetable industry, due to its intensive nature and the large 
amount of hand work necessary, employs more labor per acre than any 
other type of agriculture. A small vegetable farm will carry many 
employees and their families. During the housing shortage, scarcity 
of transportation and rationing of gasoline and tires, most of the vege- 
table growers had to provide housing on their farms for a large per- 
cent of their employees. A water shortage, cutting down the produc- 
tion of these crops, is bound to cause displacement of many families 
now established either as operators or employees on these farms. 

Another very important basic crop produced in central Arizona is 
sugar-beet seed. We do not produce the sugar beet for sugar, but 
for seed only. We produce most of the seed for all of the Western 
and Midwestern beet-sugar-producing States as well as exporting a 
lot to Europe. This subject was fully covered in the detailed state- 
ment of Dean Stanley, one of the men who pioneered this industry, 
made to this committee during the Eighty-first Congress. (See p. 216, 
Record of Hearings, pt. 1.) 

In his statement he emphasized the importance of this industry to 
the national beet-sugar production of the entire United States. Prior 
to Arizona’s beet-seed production, this national supply was imported, 
mostly from Russia and central Europe. 

_ The State of Arizona has an area of over 73,000,000 acres. It is 

the fifth largest State in the Union. There are a little less than a 
million acres of irrigated land in the State, or slightly over 1 percent 
of the entire area. The balance of 72,000,000 acres is suitable, except 
for small areas occupied by cities and towns, only for grazing of live- 
stock. Of this total, more than 80 percent is owned and administered 
by Federal agencies. Approximately 50 percent of this area has an 
average rainfall of less than 10 inches. The higher mountain areas 
have more rainfall than the lower desert areas in which practically 
all the irrigation production lies. Central Arizona has an average an- 
nual fall of rain of less than 8 inches. The raising of livestock on the 
range is one of the most important sources of income in Arizons. 
During the 30 years from 1920 to 1950, the number of cattle in the 
State declined from 1,620,000 to 849,000. The number of sheep also 
declined. At the same time the human population increased from 
334,000 to 750,000 in 1949. Arizona marketed approximately 450,000 
head of cattle, of which 100,000 were consumed within the State, with 
the remaining cattle markets’ normal absorption about two-thirds, 
but Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and New Mexico are also important 
markets. 

Many cattle are shipped in each year from nearby States for pen 
fattening. Our principal suppliers are New Mexico, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, and Oklahoma. While some of these cattle 
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are slaughtered in Arizona, most of these are shipped to other points 
for processing. It is estimated that this production alone furnished 
20 percent of the States cash farm income. The cash income from 
cattle and calves during 1950 is reliably estimated at $54,000,000. 

The sheep are grazed on the higher elevation during the summer 
months and brought to central Arizona in the fall for lambing and 
shearing. This vast livestock industry is dependent on the irrigated 
lands of central Arizona as winter feeding grounds for both cattle 
and sheep. We therefore produce hay, grain, ensilage, and cottonseed 
meal, and are self-supporting of these feeds, which are necessary to 
the finishing of livestock for slaughter. 

We also export to California large quantities of alfalfa, hay, grain, 
and cottonseed meal which is used mostly in California’s vast dairy 
industry. If this livestock industry is to continue and help to furnish 
food for the Nation, the farms of central Arizona must remain in 
cultivation, and this can only be assured by the bringing in to central 
Arizona of Colorado River water. ; 

In the operations which are carried on by my family, we farm land 
immediately adjoining the Salt River project. We get our entire wa- 
ter supply from underground pumping. We have about one-half of 
our acreage in alfalfa, grain, and ensilage crops. We raise cattle and 
practically all the feed we use in the fattening of cattle each winter, 
the young stock running on green pasture until sufficiently mature to 
go to the feed pens. We have a small herd of registered cattle from 
which we produce for range replacement registered bulls and heifers. 
In our combined operation we produce a diversified line of vegetables 
of fall kinds, and for our forage crops, alfalfa, barley, and other grain. 
We also produce certified seed for the leading seed companies in this 
area, pure seed being particularly important in the matter of grains. 

During the early part of World War IT, in fact, in 1942, the labor 
situation became very critical in all agricultural areas. We decided 
to try and work out some plan for bringing in Navajo Indians from 
northern Arizona to take care of our farm-labor problem. We worked 
out a plan with Navajo Reservation officials and agreed that we would 
provide transportation from the ranch back to the reservation when 
we were finished. In our operation we need a lot of labor from Novem- 
ber until early July. In the fall-of 1942 we brought in approximately 
150 Navajos. We used this labor in the harvesting of our winter veg- 
etables. We furnished them with lumber and material to build houses, 
although material was scarce. We piped in good water for their camp 
and put in showers and sanitary toilets for their use. They were not 
accustomed to these facilities, but finally learned to use some of them, 
particularly the showers. 

Since 1942, each year we have increased the number of Navajos used 
in our farming operations and, of course, have added to the housing 
facilities for this labor. In this matter we have cooperated with the 
Indian Bureau and are very well satisfied with the work performed 
by the Navajos. More than half of our production has been harvested 
by Navajo labor. 

Our heaviest need for laborers is from November to March. Then 
we have a break in our harvesting operations through April, during 
which time the Indians return to their reservation, where they care for 


their flocks, generally shearing during the period. They come back 
to our farms to help us harvest in May, June, and July. We then 
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return the Indians to the reservation for the summer. Some of these 
Indians work on the vegetable farms near Grants, N. Mex., during 
August, September, and October, going back to the reservation for a 
short time to get their small farms and herds in shape, and then com- 
ing to omerel Arizona for the fall crops. This arrangement has 
worked out very satisfactorily for 9 years. 

The Indians want to go back to the reservation some two or three 
times a year. We are close enough that we can make the trip to or 
from the reservation in 1 day. There are three other producers in the 
area who have adopted this same plan and together we are now using 
several hundred Navajos each year. Our own payroll to Navajo 
Indians since 1942 has ranged from $75,000 to $125,000 per year. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to call Judge Morris’ and Congress- 
man D’Ewart’s attention to that part of the statement. 

Mr. Morris. That is of particular interest to me, naturally, since I 
am chairman of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee and since we do con- 
template holding a hearing out on the Navajo Reservation, probably 
during the Easter recess to see how this over all Navajo-Hopi long- 
range program is working and as a part of that program of course it 
does contemplate off-reservation employment for these Indians; I am 
particularly interested in that phase of the witness’ statement. 

Mr. Jacoss. I will be glad to have him come out and see how they 
are actually working out on this particular work. 

The CuarrMan. Fou may proceed. 

Mr. Jacozs. We have given considerable thought and study to the 
Navajo problem and believe they are a people who can satisfactorily 
supply the need for extra labor in central Arizona 8 or 9 months of the 
year. (A part of this labor is now being supplied by Mexican nat- 
ionals.) This plan will relieve a coheed situation which now exists 
on the reservation and which, as you know, has become a serious prob- 
lem of national importance. I am convinced that 4,000 or 5,000 In- 
dians could be used to good advantage in central Arizona in the agri- 
cultural fields, and that the Indians would profit greatly thereby. 

The Indian readily adopts white man’s conveniences and habits. 
The first year we had Indians, all they wanted was a board shack with 
a roof and dirt floor. Now many have floors in their cabins, stoves, 
individual cooking utensils, carpeting, linoleum, and curtains, and 
have lined their cabins with paper. Their living conditions have been 
vastly improved. Schooling is a serious problem, but we have 35 to 40 
children Ria our farms attending public school daily. 

Among these Indians we find considerable leadership. We have one 
Indian general foreman who has done a fine job in the handling of his 
people. We have another Indian who is a camp boss and whose duty 
it is to see that the camp is kept clean and liquor and other excess are 
kept down to the minimum. We have one man working with the 
Indians whose duty it is to see that any sick Indians or anyone needing 
medical attention is taken to the hospital. The Indians are good 
traders and are reliable workers as a rule. Church service is held 
weekly by pastors from nearby missions. 

A vw, Sa. A large percentage of the Indians want to save money, 
and we have provided an arrangement through our office where this 
is made possible. When they return to the reservation they take with 
them a considerable accumulation of money that has been held for 
them. Several of them have bought automobiles and they always 
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stock up on household and farm equipment of one kind or another, 
which they take back to the reservation. 

We pay the prevailing scale in the area for all work done by these 
Navajos. I am convinced that the Navajo will become an established 
portion of the farm labor pool in this area. It is the only large 
producing area close enough to the reservation so that the Indians 
can make the trip to or from the reservation in 1 day. j 

This whole program, of course, again,is dependent upon our having 
enough water to ‘raise our crops. Without water we cannot raise 
crops, and if we do not raise crops, of course, we have no use for 
additional labor. 

This is really a serious situation for all farmers in this irrigated 
area, as all the gravity water has been fully developed and for several 
years we have been borrowing from the underground water supply by 
pumping from large-capacity wells running day and night. 
water table is lowering at an stanning rate. If we donot get a supple- 
mental supply, a considerable portion of the land now in cultivation 
will have to go back to the desert. 

To make this problem more serious, we have had a power shortage 
in the past and will have in the future unless additional power 1s 
developed. Practically all pumping is by electricity, and these pump- 
ing operations have been seriously curtailed at times by the power 
shortage. The building of Bridge Canyon Dam will result in a fur- 
ther power development that will relieve this situation. 

The bringing into central Arizona of Colorado River water to sup- 
plement the supply of irrigation water for the presently irrigated 
ureas which are critically in need of this water will (a) preserve an 
existing agricultural development, (4) stabilize the livestock industry 
of the State, (<) prevent land now being irrigated from reverting to 
the desert, and (d¢) go a long way in the next few years in helping to 
solve the national problem of the care of the Indian tribes which are 
a direct responsibility of our Federal Government. 

I have in my office a large map of the United States printed in 1863 
by the Superintendent of the United States National Observatory. 
This map shows vast areas in Nevada, Utah, Colorado Territory, 
Idaho, which then included Montana and Wyoming; Dakota, since 
divided into North and South Dakota; New Mexico, now divided into 
Arizona and New Mexico; California, Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

It shows large areas as unexplored. I think there is no question that 
there was very little farm production west of the Missouri River Val- 
ley, except for some grass production of beef. This map also shows 
population by counties, and a total of 31,000,000 population in the 
United States. The total population west of the Missouri, of the fol- 
lowing States as of 1860 census, was 839,500 people, divided as follows: 


Qe TOGUEE  ai5 ce os srdccicsic. BOD, Gs Gratiot nc i ee 52, 000 
ES DEES a eee CARE 107, 000 | Colorado Territory ~...-.----. 34, 000 
bad. tiie ie aera Fae RS TT, a 26, 500 
Pe wee ee 6, 800} Nebraska _____..___-______-__.. 28, 800 
New Mexico and Arizona____- 93,000} Dakota ......___._- Hee 53 PE 4, 800 


I might add here that Idaho, in typing this, was left out and I will 
have that figure available in a little while. The figure is as follows: 
Territory of Idaho—created in 1863—for 1870, census shown is 14,999. 
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That was only 90 years ago. The population of this region now is 
approximately 26,000,000 divided in round figures as follows: 
California 10, 031, 000 | Oregon 
Kansas Colorado 1, 165, 000 
Washington Utah poe 655, 000 
Nevada 142, 000 | Nebraska ; 1, 301, 000 
New Mexico 571, 000 | North Dakota 560, 000 
Arizona 730, 000 | South Dakota 623, 000 
ers ee 530, 000 | Montana 511, 000 
Oklahoma 2, 367, 006 | Wyoming 275, 000 

With no more unexplored areas, and with all of the easy water 
developed, our only source of new production is from better cultural 
practices, and to develop the remaining water projects, which even 
though at a higher cost must be developed. 

Look back at how our country has expanded in the past 90 years, 
both in population and production. Then, think only 20 years ahead. 
We will be facing a real deficiency in production unless we keep pace 
with our few remaining water resources, and we certainly can’t afford 
to let any part of an already highly developed and high production 
area, sucl as central Arizona, revert to desert. 

The pr sent critical international situation is going to require all- 
out prodi ection. It would be a grave mistake to let an existing highly 
developer area such as central Arizona drop in production. This 
highly di ersified and specialized agricultural district can well justify 
the cost c .argeable to irrigation development as set up under this bill. 

The Cr srman. We thank you very kindly for this statement, Mr. 
Jacobs. 

We wil want to ask you some questions. I think we ought to begin 
with the .ewer members on the committee, since you were a witness 
before the sommittee on a previous occasion. 

Mr. McMullen, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. McMutuien. Mr. Jacobs, has any of acreage reverted to the 
desert up to this ponit ? 

Mr. Jacons. You mean in the entire area? 

Mr. McMutien. Yes. 

Mr. Jacons. I think there has been in the history of the area some 
that stood idle and probably some that still is. In my immediate 
vicinity there is not. 

Mr. McMvutien. On page 10 you say if you do not get a supple- 
mental sujyply a considerable portion of the land now in cultivation 
would have to go back to the desert. Then on page 12 you say that it 
will revert to the desert. 

Has any substantial amount of acreage diverted back to the desert 
up to this point ? 

Mr. Jacons. There has been some areas, in the pumping areas, where 
it became unfeasible to pump during, I think in the depression times 
there was some. Some of that land has been brought back with higher 
prices. I think to qualify that that any land that would come under 
the irrigation of the Colorado River water would be supplemented 
by that. There is no established rights by which you could throw 
out one farm and leave another in other than the economics, the econ- 
omy of ;retting the water in. The cut would be more a cut in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. M Mutien. How many acres do you understand will come 
under th.¢ pr ject for irrigation? How many acres will it serve ? 

80504—51—ser. 2, pt. 1——12 
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Mr. Jacoss. I don’t believe I have that figure. I think it is some- 
thing like three-quarters of a million acres. 

Mr. McMoutten. Three-quarters of a million? 

Mr. Jacozs. I may be mistaken in that figure, but I think that 
is about right. That is somewhere in the neighborhood of it; some- 
where between 500,000 and 750,000. I don’t remember the figures. 

Mr. McMutten. Do you think if this project is carried out that 
part of Arizona will be able to employ four to five thousand Indians? 

Mr. Jacoss. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McMutien. How many are they employing now? 

Mr. Jacozs. Well, there is only three or four farmers using Indians. . 
We are using 800 now. I am using 250 myself. 

Mr. McMctten. Two or three other farmers are using them, and 
about 800 altogether ? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Mr. McMvutien. Why would bringing the water in cause the other 
farmers to use four or five thousand 

Mr. Jacoss. The point is this: I think the need for that Indian 
will develop in the area for the surplus need for labor in the area. 
If our production gradually declines in the area due to lack of water, 
then the need for additional labor will also decline with it. 

Mr. McMutten. Has the production declined in the past 5 years? 

Mr. Jacons. In the area as a whole? 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes. 

Mr. Jacors. No, sir. I don’t think it has. It isn’t a case of de- 
cline in production yet. That is our problem ahead of us, that we 
are still pumping in the pump areas, and also in the gravity water 
district they tan pumping, but we are depleting that underground 
to the point of when we reach a certain level it is then not feasible 
to par 

Mr. McMotten. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jacobs, what part of this area do you farm in? 

Would you indicate on this large map so we will understand just 
where you are? 

Mr. Jacozns. Here is Phoenix; I have a small amount of farm land 
right here, and then due north just over this line is some developed 
area right here, pump development and my farm is just beyond this 
line. 

Mr. Bow. Right outside of Phoenix? 

Mr. Jacoxs. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Now is any of the land you are now farming being irri- 
gated? Is it from the river or is it deep well ? 

Mr. Jacons. It is all deep wells in that side outside the area except 
one small farm in the area. 

Mr. Bow. How large is the farm in the area that you are using 
water ? 

Mr. Jacons. Twenty-two acres. 

Mr. Bow. And how large is your other area? 

Mr. Jacors. Well, we have in operation some that we lease, part 
of the land, and we are farming about 2,400 acres. 

Mr. Bow. The gentleman from Florida asked you about the In- 
dian labor that you are using. May I ask, Mr. Jacobs, how many do 
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you employ in Mexican labor that is brought in¢ How many are 
brought in each year to your knowledge for the farming season ¢ * 

Mr. Jacoss. I believe at the peak, during the last war that in that 
area, I think we had 1,500 to 2,000; there might have been a time 
when there was more than that but I think 1,500 to 2,000. 

Mr. Bow. Is that the same area where you anticipate you might 
be able to use 4,000 or 5,000 of the Indians? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. In answer to the gentleman from Florida’s question you 
said you did not think that your agriculture had declined in the State 
of Arizona in the last few years; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Jacors. I don’t know that I have seen the over-all figures on it. 
There is some areas where I believe there is a decline, but with prices 
as they have been, some land that had been abandoned farther back 
was brought back in because of the higher prices that could justify 
the water lift. That is in the pump areas. 

Mr. Bow. Taking Arizona, the over-all picture of your agricultural 
economy, is it not a fact that you have materially increased in acreage 
production in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Jacors. I know thet is true in dollar production. I am not 
sure how the tonnage production would balance off, other than we 
have swung to the higher commodity prices. Now, I really can speak 
a little better on my own type of production in that the vegetable 
production has increased, which would automatically increase your 
tonnage because you get a higher marketable tonnage for 1 acre of 
vegetables than you would off of 1 acre of grain. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know that of the 22 States in the United States 
which have shown an increase in average acre production in the last 
10 years, Arizona leads at the States in the United States? 

Mr. Jacogns. No; I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Bow. According to the Department of Agriculture statement, 
Arizona led all the States in the United States by an increase in 
productive acreage of 26.3 percent. The nearest to that was Montana, 
with a 20.9-percent increase. 

How would you explain that? 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, part of that is new production, new development 
and part of it is land that had dropped out of production during low 
prices that it was feasible to begin pumping with the higher prices 
and some of that came back in. 

Mr. Bow. How much of that land would there have been, do you 
suppose ; the amount of production brought back in ? 

Mr. Jacozs. You are speaking about how long a period of time? 

Mr. Bow. A period of 10 years, from 1939 up to 1950? 

Mr. Jacors. Well, in acreage I don’t know. You are talking per- 
centages there; probably half of it. 

Mr. Bow. Have you any idea as to the increase in the cash receipts 
from farming in the State of Arizona over that period of 10 yentel 

Mr. Jacors. Oh, yes. I don’t know how it would run, but I would 
think it would even be a higher ratio than the production you spoke of 
there—far higher. - 

Mr. Bow. Did you know that Arizona led all the other States in the 
Nation in increase in the last 10 years in dollar production ? 

Mr. Jacons. I think that is true. I think we can show a higher 
acreage production in Arizona than any other like area in the world. 
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Mr. Bow. In the last 10 years Arizona according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had an increase of 383 percent in dollar pro- 
duction, during this period that we are led at times to believe that per- 
haps land has been going back into desert land. 

fr. JAcons. Well. no; the factor there is this: You see we are a 
diversified production in vegetables; the ratio, as compared to other 
crops has increased to your higher increased crops due to the demand, 
increased populations; winter production has increased the demand 
and our vegetable and fruit production in the State, I don’t have the 
figures, but I believe it is almost treble what is was 15 years ago. 

Mr. Bow. It has increased in the last 10 years in your truck crops. 
That is for the fresh markets ? 

Mr. Jacozs. That is our increase. 

Mr. Bow. That has increased 13 percent in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Over your average and the increase in the United States 
was 2.1? 

Mr. Jacors. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. So you have had a tremendous increase there ? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. And your production in tons of those crops have been 
increased 45 percent over that period of time and your value in thou- 
sands of dollars has been increased 49 percent and during this period 
of 10 years the economy of the State of Arizona has not been ma- 
terially affected, has it, by any scarcity of water and you have had 
a very large development? 

Mr. Jacons. I don’t think anyone has figures—I don’t think the 
alarm in this is in the past. It is what we are facing in the future 
that is alarming. 

Mr. Bow. I had gotten the idea from some witnesses and some 
things I had read that the economy had been suffering over the last 
few years, and land had been going back to desert land. I was quite 
concerned about that, frankly. 

Mr. Jacoss. There was, prior to this boom period. In the last 10 
years there was some old pump developments that did revert—they 
went out of production during low prices. Now there is a block of 
that type of thing. It isn’t in any given area. It is scattered, and 
some of it is marginal irrigation. In other words, it doesn’t have 
an ample supply, but with the higher prices did come back in. 

Mr. Bow. Well, Mr. Jacobs, in the last 10 years the record just does 
not follow that, because it shows an increase of acreage every year. 

Mr. Jacors. But that comes from crop reporting. If a piece of 
land that was developed 25 years ¢go was lying idle 10 years ago it 
wouldn’t show in that total figure, but if it again came back in with 
the higher prices, then it would again come back into your total 
figure. 

"hee: Bow. The record does show that for the last 10 years, each 
year, there has been a substantial increase in the productive acreage 
in the State of Arizona. 

Mr. Jacons. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. Bow. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Jacobs, when did your water level first start going 


down ? 
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Mr. Jacoss. Oh, I am rather new in the area; I came in there in 
1934, and I wasn’t entirely familiar with the past history. My per- 
sonal experience with water has been for the past 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Yorry. Since 1945? 

Mr. Jacons. I would say 1944 or °45. 

Mr. Yorry. And that followed the period 

Mr. JAcors. I am only stating my own position; is that what your 
questions relate to? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

That followed the period when the high prices brought the specu- 
lators into the development of new land, did it not? 

Mr. Jacozns. Well, I think it was even back of that that-they 
dropped the table, but as I say, I haven’t followed the history back 
of that as to where the drop started in the various districts. 

Mr. Yorry. When did this power shortage develop that made it 
impossible to pump from the lower level? 

Mr. Jacops. That was during the war. You see the population 
expanded to the point where power that had been used for pumping 
was used as domestic power, and it did create a power shortage in 
the latter part of the war, and since tlie war, up until last year. Now 
that was stabilized last year by new generating capacity, and I think 
some additional power from the Colorado River. 

Mr. Yorry. You are familiar with the fact that when the Boulder 
Dam Power contracts were negotiated with southern California agen- 
cies, 18 percent of the power generated was reserved for the State 
of Arizona, are you not, and that our southern California agencies 
were compelled to pay for it when they took it but Arizona could 
take it back any time she wanted it and also release it again, and we 
would pay for it in the end? 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Jacons. No. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you know the first move by Arizona to take Hoover 
Dam power, pursuant to those contracts, was in 1948 ? 

Mr. Jacorns. That is when that power came back in and helped stab- 
ilize this power shortage we had. 

Mr. Yorry. And during the war if you had a power shortage why 
didn’t you withdraw that power that you had a right to all the time? 

Mr. Jacoss. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Yorry. Now do I understand that you are in an individual 
operation and your operation is entirely supplied from underground 
water / 

Mr. Jacors. All except one small farm in the district. 

Mr. Yorry. Now how would this project help you? 

Mr. Jacogns. Well, if you want to know the truth of the matter, I 
question whether I am going to get any help out of it. I don’t happen 
to lay within any organized district. I am entirely out of any organ- 
ized district. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think the water table on any of your properties 
would come up or be replenished as a result of this project? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think they would. 

Mr. Yorry. You know of course that your right to pump water, 
since you have already acquired it, cannot be questioned now by any- 
one, can it? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes. 
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Mr. Yorry. By whom? 

Mr. Jacoss. You mean our right to pump on what I am already 
arb 
Mr. Yorry. On the one already developed. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is correct. : 

Mr. Yorry. In other words then if the water table comes up on your 
farm you stand to get a higher water level and cheaper power charges, 
and not have to pay 10 cents for that additional water; is that correct? 

Mr. Jacoss. It would improve our pumping situation. 

Mr. Yorry. It wouldn’t cost you a penny, would it? 

- Mr. Jacoss. I don’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. Why would it if you pumped from underneath your 
own farm? Why would it cost you anything? 

Mr. Jacoss. I imagine I would get some share of the cost. I know 
I would in the district. 

Mr. Yorry. What district? 

Mr. Jacoss. In the Salt River Valley district. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you a member of the Salt River Valley district ? 

Mr. Jacozs. I own farm land in the area. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there an organized district there to which power is 
attached ? . 

Mr. Jacogs. You are familiar with the Salt River Valley Water 
Association. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you a member of that? 

Mr. Jacorns. As a landowner. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you a member of the association ? 

Mr. Jacors. Not in any official capacity, other than just a stock- 
holder as a landowner. 

Mr. Yorry. Then how do you propose to pay for this water that 
is coming from underneath your farm when the water table is raised ? 

Mr. Jacoss. How do I propose to pay for it? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Jacozs. Well, I assume if districts are formed, and if any part 
of my land comes into that, or if I use any of the water coming from 
the Falamaile River, I certainly would pay for it. 

Mr. Yorty. You are not talking about that though. You just said 
you did not know whether it would help you or not and that you 
are already pumping the water, but if the water table came up it would 

elp you. 

Mr. Jacoss. I thought you meant would I get some of the Colorado 
gravity water on my farm. I thought that was your question. 

Mr. Yortry. No; if you get Colorado River gravity water obviously 
you are going to pay for it at the project rate. 

Mr. Jacozs. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. But if your water table comes up beneath your farm it 
is obvious you would not need Colorado River water, would you? 

Mr. Jacozs. Well, I could certainly use it now. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you unable to understand my question ? 

Mr. Jacogs. Yes,I am. It is a little confusing to me. 

Mr. Yorty. Let me try to make it crystal clear. 

According to your own testimony you are pumping your water 
from underground sources; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 
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Mr. Yorry. And you are complaining because the water table is 
going down; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jacozs. That is correct. 

Mr. Yorry. If the water table comes back up again you will be 
happy? 

Mr. Jacors. That is correct. 

Mr. Yorry. And you will have plenty of water again, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Jacogs. That is correct. 

Mr. Yorry. In view of that, if the central Arizona project will 
raise your water table, how do you propose to pay for any part of the 
central Arizona project? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think I can explain that in this way, that you are 
not familiar of course with my particular location of my pump de- 
velopment. I am ona tributary that comes into the Salt River Valley, 
known as Cave Creek. The Cave Creek water, by analysis is an 
entirely different water from the Salt River Valley to which I’m 
adjacent. During this gravity water shortage, the Salt River project 
has put down a string of wells just across the canal from my land. 
In doing so they have lowered their water table and thereby the 
inflow of Cave Creek, which I pump from, has lowered with it. 

Now when the Salt River Valley project gets a gravity water supply 
so that they are not over pumping, it is going to stabilize the Give 
Creek water, which I am pumping, and is not in the district. 

Mr. Yorry. And that would not cost you a penny would it? 

Mr. Jacors. I don’t know what the basis of the set-up would be if 
it comes. 

Mr. Yorry. Have you formed any district there at all for the pur- 
pose of contracting for the water from the Colorado River ? 

Mr. Jacons. I am not in the district, in an organized district, with 
my own individual land. 

Mr. Yorry. As a matter of fact, the Salt River Valley Association 
has never signed any contract that would allow any of its water 
to be taken out of its watershed for exchange has it ? 

Mr. Jacozs. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Yorry. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to carry 
these questions just a little bit further. 

If this bill should pass and the project should be completed and 
an aqueduct from the Colorado River brings water into central valley, 
Arizona, that aqueduct would be concrete lined, would it not? 

Mr. Jacors. It is my understanding that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would any of the water brought from the Colo- 
rado River get into the underground where your operations would 
benefit ? 

Mr. Jacors. You mean from the filtration standpoint of seepage? 

The Cuarmman. Seepage from the canal carrying the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. Jacors. Not with a lined canal, it couldn’t. 

The Cuarman. It could not? 

Mr. Jacors. No. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, your underground supply, which is 
diminishing, could not be replenished or benefited by water brought 
in from the Colorado River? 
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Mr. Jacoss. No; I can’t see that it would. 

The Cuarrman. It is mighty important, that the committee get that 
geographic analysis and physical fact. 

In other words, your small holding of about 22 acres in the Salt 
River Valley organized project is the only part of your land that 
would benefit ? 

Mr. Jacons. So far as anything positive it is the only piece that I 
have that would be. 

The Cuatrman. And the rest of your land, being higher, would not 
benefit unless at some future time you could, your district, the newly 
formed district, acquire some of the water brought from the Colorado 
River? 

Mr. Jacoss. Naturally I have that hope, that it could be, but I have 
no assurance that it could. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue that a moment further? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it your testimony then that the benefits of this project 
stop exactly where the Colorado gravity-flow water stops? 

Mr. Jacoss. That benefits stop exactly where the Colorado—— 

Mr. Yorry. So there is no general benefit to the area or to the State 
of California, aside from those particular farms that get Colorado 
River gravity water. Is that all the benefit anyone will get from 
this project ? 

Mr. Jacons. If you bring the water in there and regardless of where 
you use it, the economy of that area is going to benefit. There are 
400,000 people there that will benefit. 

Mr. Yorry. How much of the cost of this project have agencies 
of the State of Arizona agreed to pay ? 

Mr. Jacoss. I believe there is to be a water charge on a per acre- 
foot. 

Mr. Yorry. How much of the water have they agreed by firm con- 
tract to take when it is delivered ? 

Mr. Jacogs. It is my understanding it would be a firm contract for 
the 1,200,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Yorry. With whom? 

Mr. Jacoss. With whatever agency they would contract. 

Mr. Yorry. Can you find anything in the bill you are supporting 
that calls for any such contract with any such agency ? 

Mr. Jacons. Well, isn’t the water brought in with that understand- 
ing? I haven’t recently read the bill and you have me on that. I 
really don’t know, but I am sure that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bunce. No questions. 

The CHATRMAN. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asptrnatu. No questions. 

The Cizarrman. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Mr. Jacobs, here at the bottom of page 5 of your 
statement IT am not quite clear as to what you mean when you say “Of 
this amount more than 80 percent is owned and administered by 
Federal agencies.” 

Do you mean the State of Arizona? 

Mr. Jacors. The entire State, yes; that is national forests, and 
Taylor grazing, public domain, parks, and so forth. 
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Mr. Warton. Over the page, I notice in your figures, your live- 
stock population has declined almost exactly half in the past 30 years. 
Is that especially significant, or is that just an indication that you went 
into truck farming there in your locality ? ; 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, that comes during that period of stabilizing the 
range areas without question, where it was overstocked and it has 
stabilized itself. That is a fairly stable figure. Now except as feed 
crops might decline in the irrigated areas your feeding operations 
in those areas would have to decline. 

Mr. WuHarron. Then in your opinion would this project bring back 
the cattle population or increase that? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. Wuarron. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Crarrman. Governor Aandahl, had you some questions? 

Mr. Aanpaut. From the information that has been given to this 
committee, it is my opinion that this diversion project is going to cost 
a lot of money for the acres that are going to be irrigated and the 
amount of water that is going to be developed. 

I thought the information this morning about the increased tonnage 
and the increased value of that tonnage was some indication of an 
increasing capacity to pay for a project of this kind. Do you think 
the value of your products are going to continue to increase there so 
that you will be able to closer approach paying for the cost of this 
a ag 

Mr. Jacors. In my opinion, as your populations increase your tend- 
ency for the demand from eastern, midwestern and we will say 
winter areas, where they don’t have fresh perishable production, will 
continue to increase that perishable production and the perishable 
production is high income and in opinion looking over the history 
of the State in the last 25 years, that business has developed there. 

Now in your winter producing areas of the United States, which is 
Rio Grande Valley, Texas, Florida, California, and Arizona, due to 
population increases and building, quite a high percentage every year 
is going out in the area that was producing that type of fruit and vege- 
tables. As they do, then the demand keeps increasing and you will 
have to take up what we will say now is alfalfa land and keep expand- 
ing the fruits and vegetables to that, so that your ratio then of your 
remaining irrigated lands in those winter producing areas will tend 
to go to a higher income commodity rather than in grains and some 
of the lower income commodities that we had in the beginning of 
those developments. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. AAnpant, Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Baring? 

Mr. Bartne. No questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sayior. I was interested in one question. Do you know how 
many acres were in production in the central Arizona area when you 
moved there in 1934? 

Mr. Jacorns. No. I don’t believe that I could answer that. That 
figure is available I think, but I don’t have it. 
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Mr. Sartor. It was not given to the committee, but in 1940 we were 
told there were 526,000 acres in production in central Arizona area, 
and in 1949, in the last year for which they had figures available, there 
were 712,100 acres, or approximately an increase in that 10-year period 
of 200,000 acres in production. 

Now if this project does not go through, how much of that land 
will go back to desert ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, you wouldn’t have any given big blocks of land. 
You would have isolated cases of a farm here and there, because of 
the water lift being unfeasible, going back, but it would be more a 
cut in production over the majority of the area. There are no priori- 
ties set up whereby you could just say “Well now this block, back to 
desert and this stays in.” It just doesn’t work out that way. 

Over the period of years you have developed that area, developed 
a farm in the area, with the buildings and improvements and every- 
thing that have been put on there. Now naturally in developing that 
each individual didn’t figure “I am putting this investment in here 
and I am going to go out of the picture here with it.” He is going 
to stay on even with what water he has; even with the water shortage 
he will stay on and get what production he can. Unfortunately we 
don’t, when we face a water shortage say “I will farm this 80 and 
leave this 80 lay dry.” We try to farm the whole 160 and we get mar- 

inal production and just don’t make a profit on it. We would be 
setter off if we would say “Well, I will leave so much lay out each 
year” but it just isn’t the tendency of a farmer to do that. 

Mr. Saytor. I gathered from your answer to Mr. Murdock that your 
farm, outside of the 22 acres which is within the area outlined in 
green on that map, will not directly benefit by one drop of water that 
is brought here from the Colorado River? 

Mr. 5 acoss. There will be no filtration at all so far as the Colorado 
River coming into my particular farm. There would be no filtra- 
tion and I am not in any organized district, and it is a question in 
my mind; I don’t know. 

Mr. Sartor. So that of the over 2,400 acres that you own and lease 
and farm, there are only 22 acres, or less than 1 percent, that would 
receive any benefit from this project ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, of course it is definitely in the district, you 
see, where the other isn’t in the district and is not in any other organ- 
ized district. You have some organized districts outside of the grav- 
ity water district. It just happens that I am not in an organized 
district and I don’t know. I truthfully don’t know what position 
I would be in, but I will benefit ; I will assure you, some way or another 
from the water coming into the area, if it comes in. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, will this 2,400 acres of yours benefits? You may 
personally benefit, but what we are interested in is finding out what 
acreage will be benefited. Will any of your acreage outside of the 
22 acres be benefited ? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think that my water table would be stabilized by it, 
yes, in that there is definitely heavier overpumping just inside the 
district and adjacent to my land now. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, you feel the benefit you would receive 
is that the area outlined in green would not be compelled to rely upon 
underground water, but could use the surface waters for irrigation ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 
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Mr. Savior. And that would leave the underground water avail- 
able for you and other people in your same position ? 

Mr. Jacogs. It would add some stability to it. 

The Cuarrman. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your 2,400 acres are up higher than 
your 22 acres in altitude? 

Mr. Jacozs. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. So that the slope is toward the south and you would 
not benefit then by Colorado River water but by a stabilizing of your 
own underground ? 

Mr. Jacogs. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. Is there any manner that you or other people in your 
position would contribute anything in the way of financial support 
toward the cost of the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, being higher, where we are at, and while there 
is no assurance to me that we would ever come into the district, and 
the fact that we do pump all of our water, I can’t see but what some 
means eventually would a worked out whereby we would participate 
in that water, whether by exchange or otherwise. 

Mr. Sartor. Then do you have a feeling that some day in the 
future, if this plan goes through, Mr. Jacobs, that while you are not 
presently included in the area which will be irrigated, that if the 
water eventually gets there, that some day, some how, you and other 
people in your same situation will get some of this water, either on an 
exchange basis, or some other manner ? 

Mr. Ficone. I would think that would be a logical conclusion in 
the area. 

Mr. Sartor. Now I am very much interested in your testimony. 
How many people are there in Arizona engaged in farming that are 
outside of the district that are in your position; the same position 
that you are? 

Mr. Jacons. You are talking population now ? 

Mr. Sartor. Populationwise first; how many farmers are there or 
people engaged in land farming that lie outside of the area marked 
in er on this map? 

Mr. Jacons. Most of our area is organized in districts. I don’t 
remember the exact number, but there must be five or six organized 
districts. I happen to be in one small area that is not an organized 
district. It was independently developed by the individuals in there 
and it is not a large area. 

Mr. Sartor. You say there are five or six organized districts. around 
Phoenix; is that correct? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

get, Sartor. What are the names of all those districts, if you can 
tell us. 

Mr. Jacoss. I believe that record is available somewhere. I don’t 
know that I can give you all of them. 

Mr. Sartor. If you can. 

Mr. Jacogs. Well, of course, your major district is the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association. Then you have the RID and 

Mr. Sartor. What does that stand for? 

Mr. Jacozss. Roosevelt irrigation district. 
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Mr. Sartor. Where does that lie? 

Mr. Jacogs. It ison down stream, below the Salt River Valley water 
area. Then I don’t know the other district. There is water district 
No. 1, 2,3 and 4 there. They go by district numbers. I really don’t 
know the name other than by numbers that way. 

Mr. Sartor. I would appreciate it Mr. Jacobs if you would have 
inserted at this point in the record those names. 

The CuarrmMan. We will have it inserted by someone who can 
supply it. ; 

r. Carson. There are witnesses here who will testify about every 
district and the supply and need for the water, by name, and identify 
it on the map. It seems to me we get far afield in asking questions 
about the whole over-all picture. 

Mr. Povutson. The question is who is testifying. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, the data will be supplied. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The organized irrigation districts in the central Arizona projects area are as 


follows: 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, Roosevelt Irrigation District, 


Roosevelt Water Conservation District, Maricopa County Municipal Conserva- 
tion District No. 1, and Buckeye Irrigation District. 

The Cuarrman. There is one more question in that connection. Are 
these five or six districts which cluster around the Salt River district 
substantially lower down than your area? 

Most of them are I believe. 

Mr. Jacors. Part of them would be. The bulk of the acreage is, 

es. 
“ Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? I wonder if we might have 
in the record the name of the gentleman who rose in the rear and 
made a statement ? 

Mr. Carson. Charles A. Carson. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Jacobs, you have not answered my first question 
of the number of farmers, if you know, that are similarly situated to 
you that own property, or farm property in this general area that do 
not lie within any irrigation district, or water district. 

Mr. Jacons. You are talking about the area in which I lay? 

‘ Mr. Sartor. In the general territory that would be affected by this 
ill. 

Mr. Jacoss. There are 15 farmers in that district, I think. 

Mr. Sartor. Fifteen farmers? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Jacobs, you say you have 2,400 acres, either leased 
or under cultivation, which you own. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. How many acres do the other 14 farmers have? 

Mr. Jacors. I believe there is around in the neighborhood of 9 or 
10 thousand acres in that district. 

Mr. Sartor. In that block? 

Mr. Jacons. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. Is that in addition to your acreage / 

Mr. Jacors. I believe that that unorganized area out there, which 
is fully developed, it is already developed as far as it can go. 

Mr. Sartor. Do the other people who live in that district the other 
14 farmers, do you feel that they have the same idea that you do, that 
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some day somehow if the water is gotten there into the area marked 
in green that they will get some water out of it? 

Mr. Jacons. Well, I truthfully have never discussed it with them 
individually and I don’t believe there are any of them here. I believe 
I am the only one here. 

Mr. Sartor. Is the topography of the land such Mr. Jacobs that if, 
through some manner which hasn’t been discussed yet the water got on 
to the 2,400 acres that you have, would it also be available for the 
acreage which the other people have ‘ 

Mr. Jacons. I think it would, yes. 

Mr. Sartor. So that there would be in your area proper nine or 
ten thousand acres more that would be subject to drawing upon the 
water of the Colrado River some day ? 

Mr. Jacons. If it was available. 

Mr. Sartor. Are there any other spots around in that part of cen- 
tral Arizona that are similar to yours? By that I mean that they do 
not lie within any irrigation district, or water district, and that are 
farmed and use exclusively underground water? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think very little. I think most all of the water is in 
organized districts. I think that is in our particular vicinity there, 
and I am not well enough acquainted with the other, the southern end 
of the area, to know, but I believe that is all organized districts. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poulson ? 

Mr. Poutson. I do not have anything to ask of this witness, but I 
would like to, Mr. Chairman, at the proper time, to again interrogate 
Mr. Nielson and Mr. Coe, the engineers. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. We have them with us this morning. Iam 
asking them to stand by until after one or two of these other witnesses 
have been heard. 

Mr. D’Ewart 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Do you have any opinion as to cattle trends in your 
State and other districts, or is this a figure that somebody gave you ? 

Mr. Jacoss. I am in the cattle business. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What caused this cattle decline in Arizona? 

Mr. Jacoss. You mean that 30-year decline? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes; the top of page 6. 

Mr. Jacozs. There is no question but that the bulk of that decline 
was caused because in the range areas there was a decrease in the 
population of cattle. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Why? 

Mr. Jacoss. Because of overgrazing and the figures, if I can find 
them, are from 1920 to 1950, the number of cattle declined from 1,620,- 
000 to 849,000. Now that decline is mainly because of overgrazing in 
the range areas, and has nothing to doa—— 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Is this range area Indian lands, Taylor grazing land, 
private lands, or forest lands? 

Mr. Jacozs. Government land in one sense or another, or under 
Government control; Taylor Grazing, in your public domain, your 
national forests 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then was it governmental agencies that ordered the 
reduction in carrying capacity? — 

Mr. Jacons. Yes. They keep a record of all range. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They ordered this cut? 
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Mr. Jacons. And some lands being taken out for park purposes and 
taking the livestock off and the reduction on your Indian reservation ; 
all those things contributed. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Some Federal official ordered the cut in numbers? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Because of the decrease in carrying capacity of that 
range? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. What has been done to increase the carrying capac- 
ity in that area ? 

Mr. JAcoss. In all the range areas? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

Mr. Jacozs. There has been, of course, a little receding, some small 
amount of erosion control, not too much, but it has been mainly just 
reduction in the number of livestock to improve the range. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Has this effect to increase carrying capacity had any 
effect on the total number grazed ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, naturally with the reduction of the number of 
head on a given area your grass condition would probably show some 
improvement, yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And you think the number that are grazed has de- 
creased over the last 10 years? 

Mr. Jacors. No; that has been held, on the range areas alone, not 
talking about the feeding area. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is right. 

Mr. Jacoss. I haven’t actually seen the figures, but on my own, I 
happen to have some cattle in the range area and it is just about 
hol ing steady and is really less than the land would carry. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Over the last 10 years then the carrying capacity of 
the livestock has been stabilized ? 

Mr. Jacorns. Has been fairly stable, I think, in this area. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Is that true of sheep as well as cattle? 

Mr. Jacops. Sheep numbers have declined I believe in the State of 
Arizona in that same 10-year period. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Did that result in any increase in cattle numbers on 
the open range? 

Mr. Jacogns. No; it hasn’t. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is contrary to what happened in other States? 

Mr. Jacors. I don’t believe it has increased. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The animal unit numbers have leveled off in a good 
many States, but as sheep decreased cattle took their place during the 
last war and since; isn’t that true in Arizona? 

Mr. JAcoss. Sheep is not a high percentage of the total livestock 
grazed in that State anyway. 

Mr. D’Ewart. There are lots of sheep on the Navajo Reservation. 

Mr. JAcoss. Well, I was not thinking in terms of the Indian reser- 
vation. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You think now the carrying capacity has leveled off 
for both sheep and cattle? 

Mr, Jacors. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 
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The Cuarmman. Prior to the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act 
we had more or less unrestricted grazing. 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Was a part of that stabilization you speak of due 
to the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act perhaps and the accompany- 
ing limitations ¢ 

Mr. Jacors. Well, then, and cutting up national forests and setting 
up allotments for a given area. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The national forests were set up 40 years ago. 

Mr. Jacons. But there has been a constant cutting in the national 
forests, the carrying capacity, on permits. over quite a number of 
years. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You think they stopped that cutting 10 years ago 
and there will be no more cuts? 

Mr. Jacorns. No; there is still some cutting going on, but we cer- 
tainly have reached the point of where the need for additional cut is 
not there. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They are making cuts now without any need for it. 

Mr. Jacoss. I can agree with you on that. 

The Cuarrman. If you have finished, Mr. D’Ewart, Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Just one or two questions about your wells, Mr. Jacobs. 
How deep are these wells? 

Mr. Jacozs. In my own area these wells range from 500 to 1,000 feet. 

Mr. Mixer. In other areas it is not so deep? 

Mr. Jacozs. There are not many districts, I don’t believe where the 
wells are less than 350 to 400 feet anyway. 

Mr. Minter. On your own particular wells, you are using elec- 
tricity to raise the water? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes; all electricity. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you know what it costs you per acre-foot ¢ 

Mr. Jacons. It costs, amortizing equipment and the power, it will 
cost not too far from $5 a foot; $4.50 to $5 a foot, I would say is a 
fair figure. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you had any experience in using other means of 
raising water, gasoline engines, for example, or fuel oil? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes, I have had. 

Mr. Miter. It is cheaper than electricity? 

Mr. Jacoss. No; electricity is the cheapest. 

Mr. Minter. And of course the value of your crops here, if you 
did not have water on this would be worthless; you would not raise 
anything at all? 

Mr. Jacoss. No; that land doesn’t have carrying capacity of a half 
to a quarter section if we didn’t have the water on it. 

The Cuatrman. What is the average rainfall in that area? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think about 7 inches is the annual rainfall in that 
area. 

Mr. Mituirr. Of course, the irrigation produces crops, produces 
wealth, and new taxes and you have an expanding economy, which this 
country must have if we are going to continue to meet the demand, not 
only of the world, but of our people, and if you bring in more land in 
irrigation in Arizona under a near feasible project, it means new 
wealth, new taxes, new industries. 

Mr. Jacoss. I am quite sure that anyone that would see the invest- 
ment in that area and the going concern that it now is with water and 
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the type of production that they have there and the average figures 
over a long period of time, would see to stabilize that would be a 
feasible thing. 

Mr. Mixer. I think that is all. 

The CuarrMan. Before calling on the other members for questions, 
I want to say that Congressman Miller of Nebraska is an “M. D.” and 
we call him doctor because of that, and as an “M. D.” he probably 
knows more about the health giving qualities of head lettuce, and celery 
and probably all these things, green and yellow vegetables, than cer- 
tainly the chairman knows. 

Doctor, you are looking right squarely at a man who helps to pro- 
duce great quantities of these health-giving things for our tables, pro- 
ducing them at a time when the country needs them and most of the 
country is covered with snow. 

Mr. Miter. I have no more questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Jacobs, in your opinion is the supply of farm 
labor such as you use and such as they use in the Central Valley of 
California and Imperial Valley and the irrigated areas of Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska, all hand labor; is that supply of labor rapidly 
diminishing so far as your judgment goes, based on what you hear 
among your associates ¢ 

Mr. Jacozs. Well, looking over our own area, of which I would be 
more familiar than I would the other areas, I don’t think that we have 
less of that type of labor. I think simply, the more intensively we farm 
the more need we have for it and it does require a new source of that 
type of labor and has in the past 10 years, and still we feel we did 
go to the Indians for that purpose, that they were available, easy to 
get to and not a lot of red tape to get them as there is in the case of the 
Mexican nationalists, so we went to the Indian and I believe we will 
continue to need extra labor in that area. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In the last 3 weeks I have been told that you farmers 
will need 400,000 migratory labor this year. 

Mr. Jacoss. What area ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. In the areas from New Jersey clear to Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Jacors. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, where you do intensive farming, 
where you turn out the commercial crops. 

Mr. Jacops. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is 400,000 this year migratory workers, such 
as yours. Yours are migratory workers. They go back and forth 
between your area and the reservation. 

You fellows in that area, if you have a supply of workers from 
the Indian reservation, I am going to suggest that you better tie that 
labor down as securely as you can because if this year we need 490,000, 
what do you think you are going to need after you build an Army of 
five to seven million, and after you step up the industrial production 
14 or 20 points under the index number; or let me say it this way: 
Supposing in 1943 we were producing 206 times as much as we were 
in 1939, and at the present time we are producing, say, 193. Now, 
if you moved 193 up to 206 or 225 and pulled labor from farming 
areas into industry and pulled labor from farming areas into the 
military, where do you think you are going to get the workers to 
operate these farms? 

' 
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Mr. Jacoss. Well, we are mindful of that in Arizona and are 
really working everything we can. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have a source of labor, we will say, in New 
Mexico, Old Mexico. You have a small source in your Indian reser- 
vations. There is another source in the British Isles off the coast of 
Florida, the Bahamas; another source down in Puerto Rico, but you 
take all those sources and add them together and I am wondering 
where you are going to get 400,000. When you tell this committee 
that you might use three or four or five thousand from the Indian 
reservations, as far as I am concerned, that is about the best news 
I have heard with respect to Indian affairs so far as the Southwest 
is concerned, and I hope you can use that many. I hope you will 
use that many and I hope you will keep them there so that they can 
move between the reservations and your farms. 

Now I know of a movement of seasonal labor that is now being 
prepared to make a round trip; I mean several thousand, to 
make a round trip of approximately 9,000 miles by air to get the 
workers there and back. Now that is labor trouble of the first order, 
and I have just fooled around farms enough to know that when you 
start moving tonnage from 2,400 acres intensively farmed that you 
have got to have some labor. You don’t have to tell me that. 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Crawford, it isn’t speculation as to whether we 
can or can’t use these Indians. In my operation we have a 9-year 
history of using satisfactorily this labor, and we think that it is a 
partial answer to the perishable industry in our area, and my intent 
was to say the four or five thousand could be used in the perishable 
industry rather than over-all farming. 

Mr. Crawrorp. How many acres of sugar-beet seed do you have 
down in that general area; do you know? 

Mr. Jacors. Mr. Stanley, who is a beet-seed producer, is not here, 
but his statement will be in the record and I don’t have that figure. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will ask him. 

That is very important because when World War I broke out in 
Europe we were 100 percent dependent upon Europe for sugar beet 
seed. Now Europe is depending upon your area for sugar beet sugar. 
There is 1,800,000 tons of sugar produced on the sugar beet fields of 
this country from the seed that you produce down there, and you are 
growing better seed there than Europe ever produced, although she 
was in the business 100 years. How many years have you been in 
the business down there? 

Mr, Jacoxs. I believe that started back in the early part of the war 
when the import seed was not going to be available. 

Mr. Crawrorp. A few years then. I wish you would make a very 
careful investigation from an engineering standpoint, water engi- 
neering, about these questions that have been asked of you because I 
cannot imagine a situation where your 2,400 acres will not directly 
benefit, so far as water flow is concerned, from water that is brought in 
from the Colorado and spread over that general area, and I do not 
want. to accept your testimony as presented at face value until you 
check into that pretty closely. 

Mr. Jacops. Well: I am not familiar with all the engineering fea- 


tures of this, of course. I don’t attempt to be, and not being in an 
organization district naturally the question enters iy mind, where do 
I stand. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. That organization might come later. 

How far is your 2,400 acres from your 22 acres? 

Mr. Jacons. About 9 miles. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And you are not too familiar with the water flow 
under that general area are you ? 

Mr. Jacons. Well, other than from explanation and the terrain, 
the way it lays, fairly so. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Jacobs, roughly what is the cost of one of those 
500-foot wells fully equipped, ready to pump water? 

Mr. Jacons. Well, not less than $20,000, and I think even a little 
better than that; I haven’t put any down in recent years. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Take an ordinary 500-foot well. How many acre- 
feet would that pump with your present water supply ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Depending of course on horsepower and lift? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Jacons. From my ranch I have a well to every half section. It 
is really about every 280 acres. 

Mr. Crawrorp. A well about every 280 acres ? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is 200 horsepower motor. 

Mr. Crawrorp. A 200 horsepower motor ? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And what size pipe? 

Mr. Jacors. Twelve-inch column, 20-inch well, with a 12-inch 
column lifting the water. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Have you had to lower the depth of those wells in 
recent years ? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, if we make a trip out there will we 
get to see his farming operation ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. We will see to it that we do. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would like to see them. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to visit them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In the meantime I wish you would dig into that 
proposition further carefully as to whether or not waters from the 
projected concrete-lined canal can get up into your area, and if so, 
on what basis, because that is going to be an issue in the consideration 
of this bill. 

Now I think your land is going to directly benefit, but I don’t know. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we thank you. 

Judge Morris, did you have some questions of this witness ? 

Mr. Morris. I would like to make one or two observations and they 
will be fairly short. ‘The observations will take very little time and 
then I would like to ask one question. 

Why is this a good area for sugar-beet seed ? 

Mr. Jacosps. Sugar-beet seed takes a considerable length of time to 
produce it. We plant in the fall of the year. I think in August they 
plant their seed. It gets a pretty good start by the time we get some 
freezing weather, in December and January, which is never very 
severe. It tends to be enough dormant to throw it into bolting, when 
it starts out again; that is, bolting and making seed and still not 
severe enough to winterkill it. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, it is climate, is it, largely that makes it 
ideal location for raising sugar-beet seed? Is it the climate? 
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Mr. Jacoss. Climate and the soil seems to be particularly adapted. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, it is a combination of climate and soil 
which makes it an ideal place to produce sugar-beet seed ‘ 

Mr. Jacogzs. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. The observation I wanted to make was that I followed 

‘our statement here—I had to leave the committee for a few minutes, 

but I am particularly interested in the high points of your statement 
in regard to the fact that your particular products there do furnish 
a large amount of labor facilities. In other words, you do employ 
many people who do just hand labor ¢ 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. It is necessaiy to be done by hand. < lot of the harvest- 
ing of your crops there, I take it, cannot be and never will be done me- 
chanically, but it is necessary now, and probably always will be neces- 
sary, that much of the work be done actually by hand; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Jacons. Naturally we attempt to put in all the labor-saving 
devices we can, but the major parts of a vegetable program, of the 
work in it, all the way from the time you plant the seed and you thin 
it, and so on, must be hand labor. 

Mr. Morris. So would you say that it is reasonable to assume that 
this particular area will always provide a source of employment for 
a large number of day laborers; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jacozs. I am quite sure, because of the fact that there is more 
demand all the time for green and fresh vegetables in the winter 
months, and we are limited on the areas that can produce during those 
periods when the North and the East and Midwest are dormant, so I 
would say there is a stable future on that. 

Mr. Morris. Then one other thing. Of course, it is of particular 
interest tome. This affords employment and will continue to afford 
employment in this area for the Navajo Indians? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you firtd them generally to be a good workman ? 

Mr. Jacops. We, ourselves have found them very satisfactory. 
Everyone that has used Indians, it takes a little time to get on to their 
customs and how to handle them and get along with them and we have 
no difficulty with them. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is all. 

The CHarrman. We thank you, Mr. Jacobs, very kindly, for the 
testimony. 

Mr. Jacoss. Thank you gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Now gentlemen, one of the most important. wit- 
nesses that I wanted to call next is Walter Bimson, of Phoenix, a 
banker, who has a very brief paper, which may be read in 10 minutes. 
Walter Bimson is not only an important businessman in our com- 
munity, but he is a public servant. 

What is the pleasure of the committee? Should we hear him 
briefly ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I will say, for myself only, I cannot 
stay to hear him. If you want to call a meeting this afternoon, 
I can be back and hear him then, but I cannot stay this morning. 
I would like to suggest that we make some rule and stop here at 
quarter of twelve when the bell rings so we can plan our time, at 
least those of us who have other things we want to do. 
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The Cuareman. How would the committee feel about a brief after- 
noon session, limited, to say, to 1 hour? 

Mr. Morrts. Speaking for myself, I can be here. 

The Cuarrman. With that understanding then the committee stands 
adjourned until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. We will pro- 
ceed. J 

We will proceed with the further hearings on H. R. 1500. Before 
valling the next witness, I would like to make this statement, that so 
far as we can plan definitely, we are to have some time away from 
Washington. The House will be in recess, or virtually recess, for 
several days following March 22. A small Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, headed by Judge Morris, plans to visit some Indian reserva- 
tions, principally the Navajo, with a hearing held at Window Rock 
on March 24. Judge Morris has suggested that we extend an invita- 
tion to all the members of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee and he 
asked me to do that. 

I had also hoped that a small subcommittee of the Public Lands 
Committee would make a trip into the West with a view of looking 
into some matters pertaining to the National Park Service. My col- 
league, Congressman Patten, has a bill that pertains to the Grand 
Canyon National Park, which the Park Service would like to have us 
consider in a rather short hearing there. I think that will be worked 
out in pretty short order. 

A number of our committee—but not on a subcommittee basis— 
are going to the west coast and hope to be able to stop off at Phoenix, 
returing about the night of the 22d of March. I want to extend the 
invitation to all members to stop at Phoenix for a few days, if not 
longer. I will have more to say with regard to that a little later. 

Those who do stop at Phoenix will have opportunity to look over 
the valley that contains this project, or contains a part of this project. 
There are so many matters that are hard to explain by a witness, no 
matter how competent the witness may be, to one who is unacquainted 
with the lay of the land and the general situation. 

I would like to suggest and request that witnesses be questioned on 
the substance of their testimony as it is a little bit embarrassing some- 
times to be questioned on matters lying outside their testimony. My 
good friend Judge Udall, coming as he does from the eastern part of 
the State,.was unable to answer some questions yesterday that per- 
tained to the western part of State, 450 miles away. Our witness 
this morning said to me a few moments ago “Bring the members of 
the committee out and let me take them to my ranching area and I 
can explain a lot of things better on the ground than I can on the 
witness stand.” 

We have now Mr. Walter Bimson, a banker from Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mr. Bimson, if you will be seated a moment, [ want to repeat what I 
said when you were before us last Congress. We have a very high 
regard for you, Mr. Bimson, in my State and you are also well re- 
garded outside the State, I find. . 
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You have done a great deal toward the development in recent years 
of the entire State of Arizona and you have received national recog- 
nition, especially for your work done for ex-servicemen. 

We will be glad to have your testimony. 

Mr. Biuson. Thank you, Mr. M sen % 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. BIMSON, PRESIDENT, VALLEY 
NATIONAL BANK, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Bimson. My name is Walter R. Bimson, and my home is in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

I am president of the Valley National Bank of Phoenix, which has 
29 banking offices located in 11 of the State’s 14 counties. Our deposit 
customers number over 160,000, and our borrowing customers number 
about 100,000. All told, we serve well over a quarter of a million 
people through the various departments of the bank. 

Needless to say, our bank and its customers are tremendously and 
vitally interested in the water problem of Arizona, because water is 
the one indispensable ingredient necessary for survival. 

As a businessman, I would like to discuss some of the nontechnical 
and general aspects of the situation. 

Frankly, it 1s difficult for me to understand why there is any con- 
troversy at all. The Congress of the United States has already allo- 
cated the water among the respective applicants, who in turn have 
legally agreed to the distribution made. 

The impression is becoming very strong in my mind that this so- 
called controversy has been invented, and is being perpetuated, by a 
small group of California politicians, lawyers, and engineers who 
have a vested jnterest in not getting it settled. 

Certainly we have no quarrel with California as a whole, nor even 
with southern California as a whole. It is utter nonsense to contend 
that the future destiny of Los Angeles, or San Diego, or any other 
important California city hinges upon the water which has been allo- 
cated to Arizona. 

A millon acre-feet of water will support an urban population of 
5,000,000 people, which is more than the present combined population 
of Los Angeles and San Diego Counties. 

I think many people do not realize that compared to the water need 
for farm irrigation, comparatively little water is needed to maintain 
a city population, even in an industrialized area. For example, in 
1948, report of the metropolitan water district, the report for the year 
1948, indicates that Los handed in that year used only half a million 
acre-feet of water, and it might be interesting to note also at the 
same time that with this canal capacity of some million two hundred 
thousand acre-feet we have been talking about, which will carry water 
from the Colorado River to Los Angeles, that in that same year the 
- of Los Angeles used only 72,000 acre-feet out of the Colorado 

iver. 

As to future population growth, who can say whether Arizona 
may not need additional water for municipal purposes just as urgently 
as California? Whether California uses her water supply for agri- 
culture or city purposes is her problem—not ours. 
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It seems very apparent to me that our quarrel, then, is not with the 
cities of California but with the agricultural section known as Im- 
perial Valley and that, in turn, any quarrel which Los Angeles and 
other cities may have is not with us but with the same Imperial Valley. 

As I see the situation, Imperial Valley hopes not only to deprive 
Arizona of its water but to monopolize most of the water allocated to 
California. As far as Arizona is concerned this is a completely 
unwarranted and inequitable objective. 

Imperial County has more water now than she needs for her land, 
and is endeavoring to obtain this water for future use. Arizona needs 
the water now. 

Imperial County proposes to use the water for opening up new 
acreage, much of it of questionable value, according to impartial soil 
reports that have come to my attention. Arizona proposes to use its 
water entirely for the purpose of stabilizing its present acreage. 

In view of these facts, let us consider briefly the comparative im- 
portance of Imperial Valley and central Arizona. 

Imperial County, Calif., has a population of 62,512 according to 
the 1950 census. Mbiecane County, Ariz., alone has a population of 
329,266, and Pinal County an additional population of 43,343. In 
other words, these two central Arizona counties have six times the 
population of Imperial County, Calif. 

Central Arizona, it is true, is not exclusively agricultural, but its 
economy is primarily an outgrowth of irrigation development. At 
the present time irrigated agriculture is by all odds the most impor- 
tant sustaining force. 

Central Arizona contains approximately 50 percent of Arizona’s 
entire population. Retail sales in this area last year totaled 
$425,000,000, and it is estimated that the citizens of this area con- 
tributed about $87,000,000 in Federal taxes. 

For the 10-year period which ended June 30, 1950, it is estimated 
that Federal tax contributions from central Arizona amounted to 
$671,000,000. 

It is quite clear, gentlemen, that we have here a vigorous, productive, 
dynamic economy which is not speculative or theoretical in nature 
but one that is both self-sustaining and already contributing its share 
to the national economy. 

In contrast, what do we see in Imperial Valley? 

We see a small group of selfish promoters attempting to deprive us 
and others of water, purely for the purpose of building up rights for 
future use. 

Arizona is faced with an actual loss of acreage and production and 
wealth if we do not obtain the water to which we are entitled. Cali- 
fornia’s position is based on a nebulous, indefinite, potential use for 
additional water, if they can get it, sometime in the distant future. 

The growing importance of central Arizona in the national picture 
is well illustrated by current census figures. The Phoenix metropoli- 
tan area—Maricopa County—now ranks fifty-fifth in the Nation, as 
compared with a rank of seventy-ninth in 1940. It has shown the 
largest advance in position of any metropolitan district among the 


first hundred. 
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The following table shows the five metropolitan county districts 
which rank immediately above and below Phoenix-Maricopa County 
in population, according to preliminary census figures for 1950: 
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There is another inexcusable element in this controversy. 

Even as we sit here debating who shall get a million or so acre-feet 
of water, approximately 9,000,000 acre-feet of water annually is flow- 
ing, unused and unproductive, into the Gulf of Lower California. 
In addition, I understand that more than 1,000,000 acre-feet annually 
of the water already being diverted by California is flowing unused 
into the Salton Sea. In other words, year after year, as we discuss 
and argue who shall get this water, something like 10,000,000 acre-feet 
per annum is being wasted and lost to the economy of the Southwest 
and the United States. 

To a simple but practical businessman, this is one of those things 
that “passeth all understanding.” Just picture what Arizona, with 
its fertile soil and favorable climate, could do with 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

Our present crop production, which was valued at nearly $200,000,- 
000 in 1950, was accomplished despite the handicap of having a mere 
1,408,000 acre-feet of surface water available, as computed by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation in its report on the central 
Arizona project, December 1947. 

It strikes me as extremely short-sighted on the part of California 
to interfere with or jeopardize the development of Arizona. We are 
their nearest and potentially their greatest outside market. A large 
proportion of our imports is purchased directly from California or is 
brokered through California commission firms. Economically speak- 
ing, central Arizona is far more important to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of southern California than is Imperial Valley. 

Neither California nor any other area need feel that we will ever 
provide serious competition for them, either in agriculture or manu- 
facturing. 

Approximately one-third of our agricultural output is now con- 
sumed locally, either by our own people or by our livestock. Our re- 
tail food consumption alone is more than equal to our total agricultural 
production in dollar value. 

Furthermore, our climate permits the growing of vegetable and 
feed crops during the winter months when these products are scarce 
and most of the agricultural land in the United States is out of pro- 
duction. 

Arizona cannot look forward to any appreciable degree of indus- 
trialization because of its ptoties Fen isolation, high transportation 
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costs, shortage of water and power, and so forth. Such manufacturing 
as we have is primarily a byproduct of agriculture. Outside of copper 
smelting and the Reynolds aluminum plant in Phoenix, most of our 
manufacturing consists of meat packing, canning, dehydration, quick- 
freeze, the preparation of fertilizers and animal feed, cotton: ginning 
and processing, and similar activities contingent upon or derived from 
agriculture. A further expansion of this type of industry is logical 
and desirable. 

At least 40 percent of the people gainfully employed in central 
Arizona are dependent upon agriculture. Direct employment ac- 
counts for 20 to 30 percent, depending upon the season, and an addi- 
tional 15 to 20 percent arises from supplementary activities such as 
packing, processing, brokerage, distribution, and transportation, or 
from business or service enterprises that cater to our agricultural 
population. 

When we consider that only 1 percent of Arizona’s land area has 
been placed under irrigation, we marvel at the fact that so little has 
been able to produce so much. Equivalent to only 1 acre per capita, 
this would appear to be the minimum requirement for a nonindustrial 
economy supporting 750,000 people. According to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, it takes 3 acres per person to supply a liberal food diet. 

Since our productive capacity is limited, both in agriculture and 
industry, Arizona constantly labors under the handicap of an adverse 
trade balance. In recent years our imports have been approximately 
qouble our exports in dollar value. In short, we buy twice as much 
from other States as we sell to them. : 

As our population increases, this unfavorable balance of trade 
seems likely to become progressively worse unless we can increase our 
basic production or utilize more profitably the production which we 
have. 

We make no apologies for endeavoring to become more prosperous 
and self-sustaining. 

To maintain our present level of agricultural production, we must 
have more water. This will assure the continuation of our present 
principal source of income. Besed upon a stable supply of water, we 
shall then have a sound foundation for the expansion of those indus- 
tries which depend upon agriculture for their raw materials, 

With an assured level of agricultural production and with the fur- 
ther expansion of agricultural processing industries, we may then 
raise the standard of living of our own people and contribute even 
more substantially to the support of the Nation. 

Our agricultural lands are, in the main, provided with water 
through the instrumentality of either reclamation projects or irriga- 
tion districts. 

Most of the projects and districts have been financed by loans from 
the Government. These projects and the Government loans upon 
them will be further protected by the passage of this bill. 

In asking for its passage, we are doing so as businessmen present- 
ing a sound business proposal. An investment in Arizona is a sound 
investment. 

With our record of high productivity, we do not believe that any 
like investment anywhere can produce an equally large economic 
return to the Nation. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Bimson, we are glad to have this testimony, 
and thank you for it. 

With Mr. Engle’s permission, we will ask Judge Morris to proceed 
with any questions he may have. Judge Morris, you came in just as 
the gentleman was identifying himself. This gentleman is Walter 
Bimson, banker, resident of Phoenix, Ariz. Have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I have just two or three, which are rather short ques- 
tions, to ask; and I shouldn’t take very much time. 

I heard your statement, and then I read it. I think you have made 
an excellent statement. That is the way it strikes me, at least. 

Mr. Bimson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. How many years’ experience have you had as a banker? 

Mr. Brason. I have been in the banking business since I got out of 
college a good many years ago, more than I hate to admit, some 30 
years or more. 

Mr. Morris. Is your banking concern located in Phoenix? 

Mr. Bimson. Our headquarters office is in Phoenix; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have several branch banks? 

Mr. Broson. We have 29 banks in the State; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Usually we think of bankers as being businessmen, 
ood businessmen, and I would say usually they are, and they know 
usiness situations in their respective areas, and we usually look upon 

bankers as being in the so-called conservative group of our citizenship. 

Would you say as a banker that you think that this is a sound 
feasible project ? 

Mr. Bimson. I would say “Yes.” I would like to amplify that _ 
statement a bit. We make loans frequently to irrigation districts in 
the State of Arizona for capital expenditures but, of course, not for 
as long a time as this or as large an amount. 

Some time ago, if we look at what has been done with the money 
that has been spent in Arizona, which may be a good way of begin- 
ning, Professor Barr, of the University of Arizona, made an inventory 
of all the capital expenditures on irrigation projects in the State. 
That included the big dams, the reservoirs behind them, the canal sys- 
tems, and all the pump projects as well, and individual pumping proj- 
ects as well as the big organized one. He got the costs of these various 
projects and put them in terms of 1947 dollars and came up with a fig- 
ure of $183,000,000, 

Now that is a basic capital expenditure on all the irrigation that has 
been done in Arizona; and, of course, as you know, we have no crop 
production without irrigation. It is too dry and too hot without it, 
so we can Well say that all we get out of our agricultural products is due 
to that expenditure of $183,000,000 of capital investment in water 
supply. 

In return for that we might measure it this way, that our estimates 
indicate that about 40 percent of our total wealth in the State, or 
annual income inthe State, results from agricultural activity. That is, 
some $200,000,000 come from the crops; and in addition to that the 
processing, the transporting, the selling of the products brings that 
figure up to about 40 percent. That would mean that the amount of 
income each year, as a result of agricultural production and activities, 
is about $335,000,000 dollars a year, or about a third of a billion dollars. 

Also, if we apply the same rate of tax, of Federal tax, to income, 
to this portion of it, as we do to the entire income, it would mean that 
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our taxes, our Federal taxes, paid each year as a result of this agricul- 
tural income would amount to around 35 or 36 million dollars a year, 
so if we were to measure the expenditure, the capital expenditure that 
has already been put on irrigation projects, at $186,000,000, we certain- 
ly have got a good deal there, haven’t we? We are getting a quarter of 
a billion dollars a year of additional income as a result of that capital 
expenditure, and we are getting about $36,000,000 of Federal taxes 
paid to the Federal Government. 

Now when you come to apply that same reasoning to a project as 
large and so far down in the future as this present central Arizona 

roject, it is pretty difficult for us to say any definite thing about it. 

hat is the reason I have gone into past history but I personally am 
convinced that if this project is approved, and built, the additiona} 
firm production of farm products which we will get as a result of it, 
the additional Federal taxes that we will be able to pay on that in- 
creased income over a long period of time will make this a sound 
business investment. I think under the terms of the project we are 
going to pay for it in some 75 years, all but a few small items, and 
if we pay for it and keep up the maintenance in 75 years, and 
in addition to that increase additional income and additional Federal 
taxation, then I think from the standpoint of a congressional lending 
sgency it is a good sound deal. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you think it is a good investment as 
far as the Federal Government is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Broson. I am sure of it. 
. Mr. Morris. Just one or two other questions. Now as I under- 

stand it, and correct me if I am in error on this, all of this money, 
every dime of it, is reimbursable except about, I believe, 142 percent, 
which goes for wildlife and a few other things. 

Mr. Broson. About $9,000,000, I think, that is not reimbursable. 

Mr. Morris. Out of a total of about $800 million, or whatever it 
costs, is all reimbursable. 

Mr. Broson. As I understand it. 

. Mr. Morris. As I understand it, and correct me if I am in error, the 
only thing the taxpayers over the United States will be called upon 
to pay will be the interest on it, and this little amount of, say $9,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Brouson. That is right. 

Mr. Povutson. Where did you get that? I want to correct that 
statement. That is incorrect. 

Mr. Morris. Wait a minute. I said that was my understanding. 
If I am in error, where was I in error? 

Mr. Sartor. I only wanted to get your statement. 

Mr. Morris. My statement is and my question to him is that all of 
this money, every dime of it, is reimbursable under this program here 
as I understand it, except 114 percent, which goes for wildlife and a 
few other things. It is reimbursable. Then thesonly thing that 
the United States will be called upon to pay outright is the interest. 

Mr. Enate. It is $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Morris. If you pay taxes on a horse over a number of years 
you will pay enough to buy the horse; you still want to own the horse 
and pay taxes on him. 

Mr. Brarson. That is right. 
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Mr. Morris. I will ask you if it isn’t a known fact that all over 
the United States the Federal Govermment has spent millions upon 
millions of dollars for flood control for numerous other States; isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Brason. I think that is true. 

Mr. Morris. I asked for the records but the clerk cannot turn to 
them right now. I will ask you if the truth of the matter is not that 
many of the States over the United States have received many, many 
times more from the Federal Treasury, directly from the Federal 
Treasury, than the Federal Treasury will pay out in this project ? 

Mr. Bruson. I would say that is true. I have not the figures to 
support that but I have seen a list of the expenditures for similar 
projects by States and I know it is true that many of them have re- 
ceived much more money than we have received in our projects. 

Mr. Morris. You would say, then, as a businessman that in your 
judgment this would be a feasible project for Uncle Sam to undertake / 

Mr. Brauson. I think it would be. 

Mr. Morris. Just this one last question and I am finished. Then 
after the 75 years is up or whatever period is finally fixed for the 
final payments to be made, after that period expires, and during that 
period, the program is designed to pay for the upkeep, the replace- 
ments are made each year under this program; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Brorson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Then after the expiration of the period payment of 
time, the project will be there forever? 

Mr. Bruson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, we will have that asset amounting to 
millions and millions of dollars for the economy of this Nation ¢ 

Mr. Bumson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Was the answer given ? 

Mr. Morrts. I believe he said “yes.” 

The Carman. Mr. Bimson, you are aware, are you not, that this 
Nation has a heavy national debt hanging over it of $260,000,000,000 ¢ 
That is a fact; is it not ? 

Mr. Bruson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Of course, money spent on this or any other public 
work is borrowed money. That is true? 

Mr. Bruson. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. We have recently had it figured out that the inter- 
est on this proposed investment would be a certain amount of money, 
which, divided into 48 parts, assigns a certain amount of that debt to 
each of the 48 States. That is one way of figuring it; is it not? 

Mr. Bratson. Yes. 

The Cratmrman. Is it not true that the wealth of this Nation in 48 
parts stands under this great national debt as props, so that we have 
48 props under this vast indebtedness ? 

Mr. Brouson. Yes. I should think that would be true; yes. 

The Cuarrman. As a businessman would you like to see one of those 
props knocked down, or would you prefer to see one of those props 
strengthened ? 

Mr. Brason. Strengthened, certainly. 
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The Crareman. Do you think that this development would be 
strengthening the forty-eight#prop, which is the State of Arizona, 
under this great indebtedness ?* 

Mr. Bruson. I think it certainly would. 

The Cuarrman. You are emphasizing, then, the wealth-creating 
power and the revenue-producing power of the project ? 

Mr. Brason. Yes. i 

Mr. Chairman, may I make a point here that was brought to mind 
by Mr. Morris when he mentioned the fact that the taxholders will 
have to pay the interest on the capital investment of this fund ¢ 

Would it not be true that if we increase the income to the State of 
Arizona as a result of this project, which I think is a demonstrable 
fact, and that we pay Federal taxes on that increased income, then 
I am—without being able to calculate it, I would assume that the 
Federal taxes we would pay as a result of the additional income ob- 
tained from this project would more than pay the interest which the 
taxpayers had to pay on these capital funds ? 

Mr. Enore. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. I yield. 

Mr. Enate. I am a little interested in this matter about additional 
income because I understand from what the Bureau of Reclamation 
told us in their report that this project is a rescue project, and that 
its purpose it to prevent certain areas now in production from going 
out of production. 

Mr. Bimson. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. As a matter of fact, they say in their report which is 
based on 1947 figures, which I understand are out of date now because 
the areas in production have been increased substantially since then— 
that there are only 73,000 acres of unused land that had any previous 
irrigation history, and that all that had any previous history of pro- 
duction; in other words, as I understand, Mr. Bimson, your premise 
is wrong. Your premise is that this is going to bring in new pro- 
duction whereas the Interior Department tells us that it is going to 
save production you have from going out of existence. 

Did you know that the Bureau, in their report, said that this was 
a rescue project ? 

Mr. Broson. Yes, Mr. Engle; if you reduce agricultural production 
by one-third and lose the taxes on that income from one-third of your 
production, you are reducing the amount that is payable back to the 
Federal Government in the form of taxes. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether you increase your income or reduce it. It is on that 
income that we pay Federal taxes, so my argument is just as good, 
one way or another. 

Mr. Ener. Maybe I misunderstood you, but I understood you to 
say you were relying upon the additional wealth created by this proj- 
ect to pay the Federal investment. What you are saying is that 
failure to lose a certain production will pay for the project; is that it? 

Mr. Brouson. That is what you said and I said if that did happen 
it would result in a reduced income and reduced Federal taxes. That 
seems obvious. 

Mr. Ener. You say you will pay for this in 75 years. Do you know 
how much the irrigators are going to pay ? 

Mr. Brouson. Yes. I can read it out of your little book here. I 
don’t know offhand. 
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Mr. Enete. That is a very rough estimate of it. 

Mr. Bruson. I assume that and I haven’t any other figures. 

Mr. Ener. You haven’t read House Document 136, have you ! 

Mr. Brason. I don’t know it by that number. 

Mr. Encore. Have you read the project report on this by the Bureau 
of Reclamation ¢ 

Mr. Bruson. Not all of it. I read parts of it. 

Mr. Enete. I understand, Mr. Bimson, you are testifying to the 
economic feasibility of this project and you mean you haven’t even 
read the report ¢ 

Mr. Brason. I read the salient facts of that report; yes. 

Mr. Enexe. Then maybe you know that the Bureau of Reclamation 
report shows that on a project costing at that time, according to their 
oe $708,000,000, the irrigators would pay $5,235,000 in a period 
of 75 years. 


Now, if you had a project costing $708 million, and this project has 
since then been estimated to cost $788 million, and the people who were 
getting the benefit of it, actually on the land, could pay less than 2 per- 
cent of the total capital cost of it, would you call that a good invest- 
ment as a banker ¢ 

Mr. Bimson. Yes; because you are overlooking the greatest source 
of income, which is the power revenue. We are producing with this 
not only 1,200,000 acre-feet of water but also 750,000 kilowatts of 
power. 

Mr. Eneie. Now, we are getting down to just exactly what is hap- 
pening. These irrigators would pay less than 2 percent of the capital 
cost of this project over a period of 75 years. The balance, something 
like 98 percent of the capital cost of this project, will be carried by 
power, and the interest burden will be carried by the American tax- 
payers in the amount of $2,000,000,000, 

In short, doesn’t it boil down to this: That these Arizona irrigators, 
whom you are representing here today are getting a free gift from the 
power consumers of the Southwest and the taxpayers of the Nation? 

Mr. Briason. Just as they are in California and all other States 
where these similar projects are in vogue. I see no difference between 
this project essentially and those in other States. 

Mr. Enexe. When your irrigators pay the same amount ours do in 
central Arizona we will not have any objection to this project. Do 
you know what our irrigators pay? Our irrigators pay 30 percent 
of the capital cost of the project, plus their whole distribution system. 
In this instance, the irrigators in central Arizona pay $5,000,000 against 
construction costs, but over $60,000,000 of that cost is in distribu- 
tion systems which in every other reclamation project in the United 
States are paid for by the irrigators themselves. In other words, if 
you boil it right down to what this project amounts to, it amounts to 
a proposition that the irrigators in central Arizona aren't paying a 
dime on the construction cost of the main features because their con- 
tribution of $5,000,000 over a period of 75 years only pays 10 percent 
and less than 10 percent of the cost of their distribution works. 

For you to come here, Mr. Bimson, and tell us as a banker that 
you favor that kind of a proposition, I am completely astounded. 

Mr. Poutson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enaue. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Just a moment. I have the floor. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Povutson. In line with the same, as an investment, do you loan 
money without interest ? 

Mr. Bruson. I do not. 

Mr. Poutson. Then are you one of these that advocate the Govern- 
ment can operate business entirely differently than a businessman or a 
banker? 

_Mr. Bratson. No. I could demonstrate to you, if I had enough 
time and as much facility with figures as Mr. Engle here, that the tax 
increase, payments of Federal taxes, I believe, would more than offset 
that interest charge. Now, that is going to the Federal Government. 
You are lending the money. You are going to get it back. In addi- 
tion to that, you are producing a means of creating more income for 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Poutson. If you are going to make more taxes off your farm 
products that you sell, that means that they are going to take that 
business from some other section of the country where some other 
farmers are and they are going to make less and are going to move 
over to Arizona, because that is the way you make money as far as that 
is concerned—producing something new. 

Mr. Brason. That is not true, unless you can admit that other areas 
can produce what we can produce and at the times of years we can 
produce it. You know well enough that the Salinas and Arizona 
areas are where those crops are produced, at times of the year when 
they can’t grow crops elsewhere. The point I made, I tried to make 
in my paper’was that most of our agricultural production is not com- 
petitive with other States. It is competitive with part of your 
country, it is true. 

Mr. Povtson. I am not arguing between Arizona and Imperial 
Valley but Imperial Valley is a competitive area, is it not? 

Mr. Bruson. Yes, and so is Salinas Valley. There are other areas 
there that are competitive. There will be no loss of income to other 
areas because of our incerased income. 

Mr. Poutson. If you are producing the same thing, they are not 
going to make the same amount of profit because you have to sell them 
for more than costs, and with the law of supply and demand, you are 
going to run into your limitations right there. We could go out and 
put in irrigation projects throughout the country where the Govern- 
ment would make profit in taxes and so forth. Where does the 
Government get off? How much does the Government subsidize these 
projects you are talking about? 

Mr. Bruson. That depends on the action of Congress, I think. 

Mr. Povtson. It is that vicious circle though when you figure out 
benefits from taxes. 

Mr. Morris. I would like permission at this time to insert in the 
record in line with the questioning of this witness a memorandum 
dated November 8, 1950, from Clifford H. Stone, Director of Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, giving some figures and facts about the 
amount of money that the United States Government has contributed 
to the several States in the United States on water conservation and 


control projects. i ida 6 
The Cuamman. Without objection, it may be admitted at this point. 
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(The above-referred-to document is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM 
NoveMBER 6, 1950. 


From: Cilfford H. Stone, Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


For some time—I have desired to obtain figures showing total Federal ex- 
penditures by States on water conservation and control projects. 

The first sheet of attached figures supplies this information for the period 
1824 to June 30, 1948. 

The second attached sheet is a partial analysis of these figures. 

These figures show the interesting relationship between repayable and non- 
repayable portions of the Federal investment in water development by States. 

The partial analysis of total investment, covering repayable and nonrepayable 
portions of such investment, is confined to the 17 western reclamation States 
and a comparison of such States with the total for the 48 States. 

Yours very truly, 
CLirForpD H. STone, 
Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


Partial analysis of attached figures 








| 
Expenditures Repayable Nonrepayable 








| 
| Percent |Percent 
' 


| of total | of total 
|Percent| expend- lexpend- 
Amount | tor a8. Amount | “ures Amount | “ines 
States | States | St» tes 
desig- | desig- 
| nated | nated 
| j i 





Comparison of 17 reclamation States with other States 





| | j | 
17 reclamation States___......| $2, 495,648,014 | 35.1 | $1,331, 587,399 | 53.4 | $1, 164,060, 615 | 
31 nonreclamation States....._| 4, 609,198,048 | 64.9 527,157,568 | 11.4 | 4,082,040, 480 | 


48 States total...........| 7, 104, 846, 062 | 100.0 | 1, 858, 744, 967 26. 2 | 5, 246, 101, 095 | 
| 





Regional break-down of 17 reclamation States 





Pacific Coast States (Califor- 
nia, Washington, Oregon) 1, 232, 960, 780 . 639, 431, 233 . 593, 529, 547 

Intermountain States (Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Arizona). ___- ‘ 762, 638, 353 . 571, 407, 115 | .9 | 191, 231, 238 

Plains States (North Dakota, | | | | 
South Dakota, Nebraska, j 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas). 500, 048, 881 5 120, 749, 051 | 








379, 299, 830 | 
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Federal expenditures, by States, on water conservation and control projects 
(1824 to June 380, 1948), with estimated repayable and nonreimbursable 


amounts 
. | 
Expenditures | 
to June 30, | 
1948 ! 





| 
_ Repayable | Nonrepayable 
(investment) 2? | (contribution 





Alabama $266, 035, 205 5 | $92, 680,953 | 
ioe ‘ 168, 255, 285 | 165, 931, 174 
Arkansas - - éxcenndlcie i: a siniaate bei es 268, 003, 059 | - 
520, 176, 489 | 
Colorado 96, 507, 991 | 
Connecticut 27, 263, 507 ; 27, 263, 507 
43, 063, 091 43, 063, 091 
120, 253, 107 ‘ 120, 253, 107 
80, 435, 285 | , 284, 72, 151, 227 
| 86, 207, 150 | 2, 66 | 3, 538, 000 
I ee eT et ai biianineonadedthed 248, 936, 419 PATRONS Clee) 4 248, 936, 419 
Indiana 3 ‘ 63, 460, 524 63, 460, 524 
lowa Sh A IE LM 98, 381, 632 |... - | 98, 381, 632 
4 51, 167, 208 + 50, 462, 809 
Kentucky a 242, 639, 445 | 7, 018, 816 195, 620, 629 
Louisiana__- , 436, 500, 314 ted 436, 500, 314 
i 11, 298, 915 | ‘ 11, 298, 915 
Maryland , 856, 622 |... _- 48, 856, 622 
INU, clo oak aig ckdn ddaceldenensimae dailies BREESE LL. , 2 eae 93, 778, 565 
Michigan pie, Bis |}. ....- 158, 524, 512 
PS ss Oe | i iedanibesane stl 39, 411, 420 bate ” 39, 411, 420 
Mississippi- - - - . 4 , 334, 021 | 975, 196, 358, 025 
IE on ones tceaddning aeons smaneqionenninn tabi awn , 020, 128 |... ha 280, 020, 128 
Montana. ; 176, 814, 625 50, 063, ! 126, 751, 079 
, 208, 799 23, 494, 276 | 45, 714, 523 





£ , 782, 477 | , 344, 657 4, 437, 820 
New Hamsphire , 982, 262 |__.. ——— 11, 982, 262 
GR RRR RSS FESS 5 Sa ie cin nea tn wenn , 749, 562 |... | 114, 749, 562 
Reni BeNOR... .. 2.555. cese y , 746, 719 | 24, | 26, 222, 065 
New York : aint teteaaiatian 230, 293, 591 |....--.- aici 230, 293, 591 
North Carolina pala et oe By 2, 467, 388 9, 276, 166 93, 191, 219 
FeO SPE. ooo icceucccee : ahhdjinn acopammet 24, 987, 360 4, 589, 564 20, 397, 796 
Ohio ; ; a. , 980, 758 |... f 183, 980, 758 
SE er te lad aneiheaescmhaebliokh sckdapeel 89, 229, 531 | ’, 852, 140 70, 377, 391 
Oregon ON SREP LIEN 202, 364, 751 34, 874, 194 | 137, 490, 557 
Pennsylvania i To et ee eee, 230, 145, 167 
Rhode Island , kabt 3, 332, 910 . | 13, 332, 910 
South Carolina. ------ ; passa vuraedietiaed 35, 473, 902 |__ | 35, 473, 902 
South Dakota Rape 27, 494, 602 | , , 026 | 17, 483, 576 
Tennessee LAA EROS EOS: pdt deksietanha 595, 585, 362 311, 380, 066 284, 205, 206 
Texas__ cae 237, 961, 381 | 33, 097, 646 | 174, 863, 7: 35 5 
Utah q 29, 756, 148 | 28, 693, 41: 1, 062, 7: 
J OO TiS aE 10, 811, 183 | 10, 811, 
Virginia 56, 575, 885 | 9, 16% 55, 706, 723 
Washington 510, 419, 540 | h, 375, 3 194, 044, 3 
West Virginia 144, 529, 880 ‘ 144, 529, 880 
Wi isconsin E 107, 074, 337 |_. 107, 074, 337 
64, 567, 958 2, 4, 5S | 1, 750, 000 


7, 104, 846, 062 1, 858, 744, 967 | 5, 246, 101, 095 








! Represents expenditures by Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, TVA, Bonneville, and Southwestern 
Power. 
2 Includes Bureau of Reclamation projects pot sated allocations for TVA dams and Norfolk, Denison. 


Fort Peek, and Bonneville Dams constructed by Corps of Engineers, also Southwestern Power. Does not 
include miscellaneous revenues from Corps of Engineers structures. 


Mr. Morris. I would like to read a few of them. I will not burden 
the committee and take the committee’s time to read the whole list. 

Mr. Ener. Will you read what it purports to be? 

Mr. Morris. Practically all of the States in the Union apparently 
have benefited by the program that we are discussing. It is a memo- 
‘andum from Clifford H. Stone, Director of the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board. It says— 

For some time I have desired to obtain figures showing total Federal expend- 
itures by States on water conservation and control projects— 
and so forth. Of course. the instrument will speak for itself. 

Now, the expenditures to the State of Alabama, for instance, to 
June 30, 1948—that is from the time the expenditures were first made 
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years ago up until June 30, 1948—is $266,035,295. The repayable 
amount was $92,680,953. The nonrepayable contribution to the State 
of Alabama by Uncle Sam was $173,354,342. 

I will just read a few of them. 

To Arkansas—and I will read round figures so as to save time— 
259 million dollars. Now, these are the nonreimbursable figures, the 
amount that Uncle Sam just gave to these States—$259 in round fig- 
ures, 259 million dollars. 

To California, 261 million dollars; to Florida, 120 million dollars: 
to Dlinois, 248 million dollars; to Kentucky, 195 million dollars; to 
Louisiana, 436 milion dollars; to Michigan, 158 million dollars; to 
Mississippi, 196 million dollars; to Missouri, 280 million dollars; to 
Montana, 126 million dollars; to New Jersey, 114 million dollars; 
to New York, 230 million dollars; to Ohio, 183 million dollars; to Ore- 
gon, 137 million dollars; to Pennsylvania, 230 million dollars; to Ten- 
nessee, 284 million dollars; to Texas, 174 million dollars; to Washing- 
ton, 194 million dollars; to Wisconsin, 107 million dollars; and to West 
Virginia, 144 million dollars. 

Mr. EnGte. Did you put in Arizona? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I am glad he asked me about that. Let me give 
you Arizona. 

The CuarrMan. Question. I didn’t quite understand what was the 
heading of that list. Are these reimbursable or nonreimbursable 
ex riditizrest 

Mr. Morris. The amount of the millions that I have been reading 
to you are the nonreimbursable, the contributions that have been made, 
no return whatsoever to Uncle Sam. 


The Cuatrman. When you include Arizona, would you include both 
items, the reimbursable items and the nonreimbursable items, as well 
as the total expenditure in each State? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I will read you the whole list. The expend- 
itures to the State of Arizona in all history up to June 30, 1948, accord- 
ing to these figures, was $168,255.285. Now, that is the expenditures 
to Arizona. The ne 8 Ags, coming back from Arizona, is $165,931,174. 


The nonreimbursable, or the amount that Uncle Sam just gave to 
Arizona, is $2,334,111, as compared to California’s $261,994,694. 

Mr. Ene ie. Will the gentleman stipulate what the total figures are 
included in that list for itemization ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I think that is the complete list 

Mr. Poutson. What was the date of that ? 

Mr. Morris. From the beginning of history up to the present time, 
as I get it. Let me read you what it says. I do not know whether 
these figures are correct. I do not vouch for them, but they have been - 
used heretofore in the committee, and so far no one has questioned the 
authenticity of them that I know of. Let me just read you this 
memorandum. 

It is short. Let me read it to you. It is dated 11-8-50, November 
6, 1950, from Clifford H. Stone, director, Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board. 

For some time I have desired to obtain figures showing total Federal expendi- 
tures by States on water conservation and control projects. The first sheet of 
attached figures supplies this information for the period 1824 to June 30, 1948. 
The second attached sheet is a partial analysis of these figures. These figures 
show the interesting relationship between repayable and nonrepayable portions 
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of the Federal investment in water development by States. The partial analysis 
of total investment covering repayable portions of such investment is confined 
to the 17 western reclamation States, and of a comparison of such States with 
the total for the 48 tSates. 
Yours very truly, 
CLirForD H. SToNe. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield for a minute? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Those are interesting figures, but I think you ought 
to take them in pairs, for each State. We can’t do that for all 48 
States. You gave, I believe, the total expenditure in the State of 
Arizona and the repayable part, which was the major part, and the 
gift, or nonrepayable part. 

Mr. Morrts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I wonder if you would repeat those for the State 
of Arizona, and then include the State of California and the State of 
Pennsylvania—those three. 

Mr. Morris. Those three States. Well, I will repeat those three 
States, because it is important the committee know just what figures 
we are talking about. I will repeat them. 

Arizona, the expenditures to June 30, 1948, by Uncle Sam, by the 
United States, for and on behalf of the State of Arizona, the expendi- 
tures is $168,255,285. The repayable amount is $165,931,174. 

The nonrepayable, or the contribution to Arizona, is $2,324,111. 

Now, California, the expenditures for and on behalf of California 
by the Federal Government, June 30, 1948, is $520,176,489. The 
repayable, coming back from California, was $258,181,795, which 
leaves a net gift to California of $261,994,694, as compared to 
$2,000,000 for Arizona. 

Now, as to Pennsylvania, the total amount advanced to Pennsyl- 
vania, is $230,145,164, and none of it was repaid, so Pennsylvania had 
given to it $230,145,167 by Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. I will yield to this gentleman first. 

Mr. Boner. I notice in your capitulation, the Western States—Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Idaho, and so forth, the States in 
Arizona vicinity were not mentioned in your recapitulation. Is that 
for any particular purpose? 

Mr. Morrts. No. I was reading only a few because I didn’t want to 
take so much time. The whole list would take a long time. I would 
be happy to read from it. I am putting it in the record. It is open 
to your inspection. 

fr. Enotes. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Morris. Surely. 

Mr. Sartor. May I get an observation in here first ? 

Mr. Enete. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he doesn’t think 
that Arizona has done pretty well? Arizona is one-tenth as big as 
California. It has one-tenth as many people. It comes along here 
with over $100,000,000., 

Mr. Morris. It will never be much bigger if you fellows take all 
the water, either. 

Mr. Enate. It has $168,000,000 and California altogether, including 
flood control, has gotten $520 million. Now, I would like to say to 
the gentleman that if Arizona would just settle on a proportionate 
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basis, assuming that they have no flood control, let’s get down to some- 
thing like $250,000,000, you know, just a nice reasonable figure. 

Mr. Morris. Will you approve part of this project ? 

Mr. Enaue. I have said so many times. I said I would support the 
internal projects in Arizona. 

Mr. Morris. Would you go for a small stream of water running 
down into Arizona? 

Mr. Enere. It wouldn’t be feasible. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, if the gentleman will yield, since the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been brought in, and especially since 
they haven’t contributed or agreed to repay anything, which appar- 
oan is a crime, of course, they don’t get any reclamation benefits, and 
it just seemed to me that it was strange. 

The State of Pennsylvania, you might recall, is the second one to 
join these United States, and the table covered the period from 1824 
until 1948, a period of 124 years. 

Now, if my recollection serves me correctly, the forty-eighth star 
in the field of blue represents Arizona, and I think my memory serves 
me correctly : It was 1912, a period of 36 years. 

I would like to see those figures reduced to what Pennsylvania has 
got in the last 36 years, and while you are talking about it, Penn- 
sylvania having gotten the tremendous sum of $230 million and not 
having agreed to repay a cent, I think in fairness to the members of 
the great Commonwealth, the people that live there, it might be ad- 
visable for you also to put into the record the amount of taxes, income 
and otherwise, that the people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
have paid to help take care of it. 

I think you will find that the State of Pennsylvania in that respect 


will look just about as good as you have tried to make Arizona, and 
etting about agreeing to repay all but about 2 percent. You will 
i 


oO 

find over the period that Pennsylvanians have gotten back from the 
Federal Government in these great grants about 2 percent of what. 
they paid in taxes. 

Mr. Morris. I will say this to the gentleman, that I am not com- 
plaining that Pennsylvania or any of these States have gotten more, 
but my heart does go out to poor little Arizona, who has gotten less. 1 
think these peas seen that have been made in your great States, at 
least I should say—I haven’t a chance to give it a careful study—but 
I think they were well worth while; certainly, I am for flood control, 
certainly I would agree with most of these expenditures because they 
went to build up our Nation. Iam not objecting to the fact that you 
have had $230 million and never paid back any of it. I am not ob- 
jecting to that, but I do think it rather strange that Arizona here has 
only had about $2 million, and that a great many are objecting to 
Arizona carrying on with this project, which I think will be feasible, 
not only for Arizona, but for our whole Nation. I think it would 
strengthen your State to carry on with this project. . 

Mr. Enoue. Would the gentleman recognize any distinction be- 
tween an expenditure for flood control and an expenditure in a recla- 
mation project ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, there is a distinction, of course, in the two cate- 
gories, but as far as the economy of the Nation is concerned, and as 
far as the essentiality of it is concerned, I don’t hold it as any 
distinction at all. 
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Mr. Enate. Isn’t there a difference between putting out a fire and 
building a house when you get right down to it? Flood control is an 
activity of the Federal Government carried on to prevent disastrous 
flood damage. Reclamation has always been in a little different 
category. I have heard it argued in this committee that reclamation 
should be 100 percent non-reimbursable. Just the same as flood con- 
trol is. That is not something that this committee has decided to do or 
the Congress has ever decided to do, but it poses a very fundamental 
question, it seems to me; if you are going to put them precisely on the 
same basis, and if we follow Mr. Bimson’s argument to its logical con- 
clusion that is what it would result in, because he believes that the con- 
tribution to the national welfare means these reclamation projects pay 
for themselves in additional tax revenues. 

Mr. Morris. Fundamentally, 1 don’t see any distinction, because 
you carry on flood control to protect and preserve property and human 
life and you carry on with reclamation for exactly the same purpose, 
to protect human life, and to further the economy, to protect property 
and property rights, and to protect human rights. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The historian generally has been hard pressed in 
properly assessing two very useful characters, the one who builds or 
creates, and the one who preserves. Maybe they shouldn’t be com- 
pared, 

I am not able to say which is the greater function, that of creating 
or that of preserving. I said that down at the Lincoln Day pro- 
gram, down at the Ford Theater here just a few days ago, but we 
should note a distinction between creating wealth and protecting 
wealth. There is a distinction in our law. Flood-control projects 
have not been considered reimbursable. I have heard some day they 
should be, but we have not done so. It is all right with me for the 
Federal Government to spend any amount of money to protect values 
and human life but it has been a part of our philosophy and Govern- 
ment that irrigation projects are reimbursable, thus paying for them- 
selves under our laws. 

They are interest-free, the irrigation part, that is true, but the point 
is, as I understand your testimony, Mr. Bimson, we know that all 
irrigation projects in the country are supposed to be wealth-creating, 
revenue-producing. Now, is it not true—take the Roosevelt project, 
which is our pride and joy in Arizona, in the midst of which we live 
and on which our economy is so largely based in Maricopa County. 
Has that project not paid for itself in actual repayment, and has it 
not paid for itself many times over in the wealth-creating revenue 
which it yields? 

Mr. Brason. I am sure that is a statement that can be supported by 
facts, yes. 

. The Cuatrman. Absolutely supported by facts. 

Mr. Morris. Let me ask the chairman one question and I am going 
to yield the floor, because I have probably taken too much time. 

Am I right or am I wrong in this: That the general program 
throughout the West is for the Government to furnish the capital here, 
and to be reimbursed on these reclamation projects, but that in all the 
other projects, the interest has been nonreimbursable, the same as in 
this project. Isn’t that true, or isn’t it? 

Mr. Enatz. There isn’t any interest because—— 
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Mr. Morrts. There isn’t any interest charged. 

The Cuarrman. Not on flood control. 

Mr. Morris. What about reclamation ? 

Mr. Enete. There is none on irrigation. 

Mr. Morris. You are trying to set this aside as if this were a special 
privileged project in that respect and I might be in error on that, but I 
think that all of these projects are in the same category. I don’t 
think Uncle Sam requires them to pay interest on any of them. If 
he did, we probably couldn’t carry on with the program. 

Mr. Bow. If the gentleman would yield, I would like to ask this 
question for my own information. 

Mr. Morrts. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. On page 49 of the hearings on S. 75, in a portion of a 
letter from Secretary of Interior, Mr. Chapman—of course, I have 
not always agreed with Mr. Chapman, but perhaps he is right with 
this—sets up a figure here of $2,075,000,000 as interest. 

Now, in reading this, I have come to the conclusion and I am won- 
dering whether I am in error that there is a $2,000,000,000 interest 
charge to be carried by the taxpayers of this country, and I have been 
informed by the material that has been put out that it was going to 
cost the taxpayers of my State $119,000,000. 

Now, in following what you have had to say, that is an error and 


I would like to have that clarified. 

Mr. Morrts. I think that is definitely an error, and to be frank about 
it, I have been worried about that myself because that is an unusually 
large amount. I believe they have compounded the interest there, 
and they have not taken into consideration these repayments that were 


made each time that would reduce the principal amount. I think 
they have just taken the principal amount there and compounded it. 

Mr. Ener. Wait a minute. nat they had done—and look at the 
answer to question 17 of the Secretary of the Interior, and here is 
what he has done: He has taken the net revenue from the project, 
credited it, and that is all the power revenues, too, and credited it 
against the construction costs, and taken the interest on the balance at 
214 percent, and at the end of 75 years, under the figures given by the 
Secretary of the Interior there would not be one single dime paid on 
the construction costs, and all of those would still be unpaid, that is, 
$788,000,000. 

That is because they took’the net income from the project, which 
is the difference between the O. and M. and the gross revenues, and 
applied it against the interest, exclusively. 

n other words, there is only one thing fictitious about those figures, 
and that is that they are not high enough, because they have taken the 
net income out and credited it against interest and not charged a single 
dime of it against the construction cost of the project. 

Mr. Morris. I think that before the hearing is over that that mat- 
ter should be carefully gone into. 

Mr. Bow. I believe so. 

Mr. Morris. I will call this fact to your attention. A fellow pays 
taxes on a farm back in my district. Maybe it is a hundred dollars 
ayear. If that farm is in ownership for 200 years, of course, he pays 
more taxes than the farm is worth. When you compute interest over 
a period of many, many years, of course, it looks mighty big, but I 
doubt seriously if those figures are correct. 
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I do not believe it would amount to that much money and I will 
personally make an investigation with regard to that myself. I know 
it is an important matter, but I do not believe those figures are correct. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman yield so I can point out something 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

If the gentleman will look on page 49 of this committee print, the 
fifth item down the list, just above the final conclusion, it says 


less net revenue compounded with interest at 244 percent for 75 years. 


Now, the Secretary takes the net revenue and charges interest on 
it, and compounds it, and credits it against the 214 percent interest over 
75 years, which otherwise would be $4,002,300,000. 

Does the gentleman follow me? 

Mr. Bow. I am sorry. 

Mr. Brason. Would it be in order for me to say a word about 
interest ? 

The Cuamman. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. Brvson. I have been very much confused and unable to explain 
this $2 billion figure. If you have your pencils there and a piece of 
paper, I could lead you through a very simple mathematical calcula- 
tion that will give you some idea. 

aa Morris. That would be a real service to this committee if you 
would. 

Mr. Sartor. That would be the first simple thing we have had with 
regard to the Arizona project. 

Mr. Brouson. We have had estimates a day or two ago that this 
project was going to cost some $783 million; let’s say $800 million. 

rite that down, please. 

The plan is that that shall be paid off, presumably by about equal 
annual installments; that is, the provision provides for repayment in 
75 years, so in order to get an average figure, an average outstanding 
balance, let’s divide that by two, the eight hundred by two; that means 
$400 million. That is the average amount of capital on which the 
Government will have to borrow money for the 75-year period. 

The Cuatrman. Four hundred million. 

Mr. Brauson. Let’s use 21% percent. That isn’t fair because the aver- 
age om of funds to the United States Government is less than two and 
a half. 

Mr. Enete. They are going to make them two and: three quarters. 
Did you read that in the paper over the week-end ? 

Mr. Bruson. I did, but wait until you see how many bonds non- 
maturing will be bought. Two and a half percent times 400 million, 
that is $10 million; the interest charge would then be $10 million a 
year on the average amount, times your 75 years you come out. with 
750 million. 

Now, how anybody can make it more than that, I don’t know. That 
is the total amount; it is more than the total amount. How you can 
reconcile that 2 billion figure, I don’t know. I haven’t been able to 
understand it. 

Mr. Morrts. While we are on that point, if each year they were 
making payments back it would reduce it, wouldn’t it, and the interest 
would not be 10 million every year? 
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Mr. Bimson. By dividing that 800 by 2 I have what would be pre- 
sumably an average investment for the whole period. That is the 
reason I divided it by 2. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. I yield to Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. How long a time did you figure here ? 

Mr. Bruson. Seventy-five years. 

Mr. Yorry. How long do you figure it would take to construct this 
project / 

Mr. Brason. It doesn’t matter. About 5 years, we will say. 

Mr. Yorry. Say 10. The development stage would probably be 
another 10 or 15. What would your figure .be if this were 100 years, 
which is more close to the actual time than the figure that immediately 
when the money is borrowed you will start paying interest on? 

Mr. Bruson. You couldn’t assume—could you—that the whole 
800 million would be spent in one movement or be borrowed in one 
movement if it takes 10 years ¢ 

Mr .Yorry. Of course, it won’t all be paid back in one moment, 
you are figuring 

Mr. Brouson. Your answer to that question is simple if you want 
to assume that; but, if you want to assume that, multiply your annual 
figure by a hundred years and you would get a million—still one-half 
of the amount that was quoted. 

Mr. Yorry. Is this an accurate figure for compounded interest ? 

Mr. Bison. No; it is not. I am trying to develop a simple way 
to figure interest. It is accurate enough for a banker to use. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you mean to say you would use that figure / 

Mr. Brason. I would use it. 

Mr. Yorry. And you would lend at that rate? 

Mr. Bruson. Oh, no; I wouldn’t, but that is a formula that is used 
constantly. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, tell us the formula for compounding the interest 
on that same investment. 

Mr. Bruson. I wouldn’t know the formula. 

Mr. Yorty. Well, over a hundred years, if you compounded 114 per- 
cent interest, how much would that be; about twice as much ? 

Mr. Brason. The rate of interest divided by 72 yields a number 
of years in which capital will develop. 

Mr. Yorry. Go ahead and figure it for us if you can. 

Mr. Brason. No, because that wouldn’t be a fair way to figure this. 

Mr. Yorry. You mean you don’t think we should figure compounded 
interest ¢ 

Mr. Brmson. No; not at all. A banker wouldn't. You pay on re- 
ducing balances. We don’t charge on a compounding figure. If 
you borrow a hundred dollars and pay it off 10 dollars a month, we 
figure it on your reduced balance. You pay only on the amount out- 
standing. We never use a compounding figure nor does anybody 
else that I know of who lends money. 

Mr. Yorry. You don’t feel the Government is justified in this figure ? 

Mr. Bimson. Of course not. 

Mr. Encir. Will somebody on the staff hand the gentleman the 
document I referred to that has the Secretary of Interior’s figures 
and let’s just go over them ? 

Mr. Bow. That is compounded interest ? 

Mr. Enewe. Yes, but what they do is borrow the interest. 
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Mr. Yorry. Compounded interest at 75 years in that document 

Mr. Yorry. If the gentleman will turn to page 49 and look at those 
figures, the figure on the outside is the construction cost of 708 million 
dollars s, and then interest compounded at 24 percent for one-half of 
the 8-year construction period is 73 million; so they end up with a 
total investment, which is construction cost plus the interest during 
construction, of $782,350,000. Then they take the interest, the invest- 
ment, and compound interest for 75 years at 21% percent 

Mr. Broson. Of course, there is a primary error, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Eneie. Why? 

Mr. Bimson. There is no fairness about that compound-interest fig- 
ure, and it shouldn’t be used. 

Mr. Enate. They have to borrow the interest. 

Mr. Brauson. No; they don’t, not if they are paying it back in 75 
years. If you want to use a compounded figure on the construction 
costs, I would have no objection to that, because, if you wish to do it 
that way, that is a pretty Scotch way of doing business, but that is 
all right if you want to do it; but, when you get down to the period 
where the project is being used and income is coming in and payments 
are being made, then certainly I would say that figure compounded 
is absolutely unfair, and there is just no sense to it. 

Mr. Enaxe. Let’s go down through this. You haven't got through 
it yet, because the interest on the investment, compound interest, for 
75 years at 214 percent, runs $4,985,000,000 plus; then the compouuded 
interest at 244 percent for 75 years, which is the borrowed money on 
the interest ; then they take revenues compounded with interest at 244 
reghere and make that a credit, which comes out at $2,075,729,000. 

o you see anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Broson. Yes; I can’t understand it. I don’t know why it would 
be figured this way, and I have had other people look at it and try to 
figure it. I don’t think it is a reasonable, sensible way of figuring 
it. I will be glad to compile a new set of tables for you, which you 
could insert in the record, that would come out approximately the 
way I figured it. 

Mr. E NGLE. These are the Interior Department’s figures, and the 
Interior Department i is up here supporting this project. Do you sup- 
pose for 1 aig they would make them more than they ought to be? 

Mr. Bruson. I don’t know how they figure. 

Mr. Yorry. Will you yield? 

Mr. Enote. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Bimson, this just occurred to me that, if the Federal 
Government borrows the money on its credit to lend for construction of 
this project, during the time that that money is outstanding the Gov- 
ernment has to make further borrowings to pay the interest on the 
bonds that represent this debt; and, therefore, that means more inter- 
est, and I can’t see why, then, in view of that, it isn’t fair to compound 
the interest charge, since the Government itself is faced with borrow- 
ing the money to pay interest on the interest payments. 

Mr. Buatson. W hy should they compound it, as this seems to ~<a 

‘ate—I don’t know whether it means that or not—over a 75-ye: 
period, when presumably you are going to get annual payments 

Mr. Eneix. If I may answer it, they t: ake the net revenues, credit 
21% percent interest compounded on those, and allow that as a credit. 
In other words, they are doing exactly what you say. They take the 
net revenues, credit them against the project, allow 214 percent in- 
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terest on that and compound it, and that is down here. That is 
$2,127 278,000. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to add this last word on that. -You 
are talking about all these details, but if Los Angeles can lift the 
water higher than it will be lifted in this project, and run a ditch 
that is longer than this would be—— 

Mr. Enate. It wouldn't be. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, if it is 241 miles, and this is less than that. 

Mr. Enoxe. This is 219. They talk about 241 or 242. They don’t 
talk about that canal of 79 miles. 

Mr. Morris. It is approximately the same, a little more or less. 
If they can lift it higher than we lift it in this project and run it 
approximately the same distance and make of it a feasible project 
regardless of who pays for it, I don’t know why this wouldn’t be 
feasible. 

Mr. Enete. It is if Arizona can pay $40 an acre-foot for water. 

The Cuairman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; I yield. 

The Cuamman. We have heard the word “fantastic” used around 
here until it is absolutely threadbare. It is a good word, rightfully 
used and if rightfully applied. This project has been called a fan- - 
tastic project by its opponents, but I can point to things more fan- 
tastic about their figuring on this project than anything concerning 
the engineering of the project. 

Mr. Enexe. Take that up with the Secretary. 

The Cuamman. I will be very glad to take it up with the Secretary, 
as Mr. Engle has just remarked on the side. 

The Secretary made answer, as has been read tous. The Secretary, 
of course, was asked a question, really a simple question in arithmetie. 
You take a certain amount of money, $700,000,000. What would.be the 
interest on it in 75 years¢ Why, a child in grammar school could 
figure that out. 

I would like to say something very seriously now. I am not an 
accountant; I am not a bookkeeper, but I understand there are two 
columns in every correct balance sheet, else it isn’t a balance sheet, 
and it is absolutely unfair if you present only one side of a balance 
sheet and neglect the other. This is exactly what certain opponents 
are doing on this project. 

What kind of bargain was it that the Dutch made when they. bought 
Manhattan Island for $24 in cash investment in the year 1626? Take 
$24, put it out at interest, compound or simple interest, for 300 years, 
400 years, and see what it will amount to. Has Manhattan proved 
worth that interest cost? I asked Dr. Miller whether he thought 
Thomas Jefferson made a good deal when he paid $15,000,000 for a 
piece of land west of the Mississippi River; and I also asked an expert 
to figure out what $15,000,000, compounded semiannually at 4 percent, 
would amount to 147 years later, and he said it would amount to 
$5,250,000,000. Has the Louisiana area more than met that interest 
cost ¢ 

One doesn’t have to be a banker in order to know how fast interest 
accumulates, but the fantastic thing about this opposition argument 
is that they are considering the cost and are not considering the other 
side of the ledger—the build-up of wealth. Suppose 80 years ago 
Mark Hopkins and Collis P. Huntington and Leland Stanford and 
Charlie Crocker had gotten together to plan to build a railroad. One 
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of those fellows was a financier, and suppose Charlie Crocker had 
said to the financier, “It is going to cost a lot of money to build this 
thing. How much do you suppose we will be paying in interest dur- 
ing the next 80 years if we go ahead and build a transcontinental 
railroad ?” 

The financier, if not seeing the wealth-creating, revenue-producing 
part of it, would save said, “Why, we will be paying out $20,000,000 
annually in interest. Just multiply that by 80 years and see what the 
outgo is.” 

If those four had done that thing that way, we would never have 
had a transcontinental railroad from California. 

I tell you, gentlemen, you have got to do this figuring right on both 
sides of the Caer, or else you have got to assume the engineers of 
the Bureau of Reclamation are fools and those that support them 
are knaves to advocate that Uncle Sam should put this much money 
in a project when you consider the vast amount of interest that must 
be paid out on that. Can we expect any return from such an invest- 
ment? I believe, Mr. Bimson, you implied that when you said a 
moment ago that you regarded it as a sound investment. Would you 
want to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Bow. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. A lot of this discussion was on my question of interest, 
and I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am still very much inter- 
ested in it, and it was a very simple question that was asked of the 
Secretary of the Interior to make this figure. 

The question was this, and I am reading No. 17 on page 38: How 
much interest on the national debt occasioned by the project would be 
borne by the Nation’s taxpayers, assuming a 75-year repayment period, 
and a reasonable construction period ¢ 

That is the question, and the reply to that question is: As I stated 
before—and I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman—we should. have 
further study on this to determine whether these figures are right or 
wrong, but it shows better than $2,000,000,000, which, coming down 
to my own State, would mean a matter of $119,000,000 through the 
taxpayers. 

Now, going to the question of building of the transcontinental rail- 
road, if, with the investment of $119,000,000 by the people of the 
State of Ohio in this project we could, by the creation of the wealth 
in Arizona, expect to reap some of the dividends that the builders 
of the transcontinental railroads were able to reap, there might be 
some justification in it, but I do believe we should know what it is going 
to cost and what that may be. 

Now, if you will yield just for one further question that was on my 
mind on the feasibility of this project and the investment for repay- 
ment, which you said as a banker you would recommend, over a period 
of 75 years, as I understand it, in this project as it is now, a dam has 
been taken away, or out of the project from up beyond the Bridge 
Canyon Dam site. It will not be built; so that the dams at Bridge 
Canyon might silt up within a period of 25 years, which would be 
the life of this project, if some Congress in the future doesn’t appro- 
priate money to go forward. 

Would you, as a banker, say it was feasible and good business to 
authorize an expenditure of $783,000,000, which, under this present 
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authorization, would not be useful at the end of 25 years in your repay- 
ment period of 75 years? 

Mr. Brarson. No; I wouldn’t make the loan if the income was only 
going to last for 25 years and it took 75 years to pay it off. 

Mr. Bow. Then it would be your feeling that, if this project is to 
be considered on that basis, then we should include in the project what 
he * necessary to have it operate straight through for a 75-year 

eri 
. Mr. Bruson. I should think so; yes. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I want to ask at this time. 

The Carman. I want to add just one explanatory statement to 
what I said awhile ago relative to the question to the Secretary about 
interest. The members of the committee that were on the last Con- 
gress know the circumstances under which these questions were sent 
to the Secretary of the Interior. Now, that needs to be looked into 
and understood clearly what the answer gives. If we had, instead of 
erie that question as you read it, sent it to the Secretary of the 

nterior, if we had put the same figures with this question: “Mr. Sec- 
retary, if the Government attempts to build a railroad to the moon, 
costing $700,000,000 and borrows the money for 75 years, how much 
interest would it cost our taxpayers?”—his answer would have been 
exactly the same. Now, that is it. The Secretary was limited in his 
answer to this one-sided question. 

The Secretary was not asked along with that question of interest 
how much wealth creating will balance that interest cost on the national 
balance sheet. Yet he must have thought of that when he approved 
this project. 

Mr. Engle. 


Mr. Eneate. I wanted to ask one question because I have to go, Mr. 
Chairman. I just have one more question, Mr. Bimsou. 

Mr. Bimson, you are not a lawyer in addition to being a banker; 
are you ¢ 

Mr. Brmson. No; unfortunately. 

Mr. Enate. Well, I don’t know. I wouldn’t want you to belong to 
the two most ee Ha professions in the country. I happen to be 

c 


a lawyer, and so I can make that statement without any reflection upon 
either you or lawyers. 

I notice here in the first page of your statement you say that it is 
difficult for you to understand why this controversy exists at all, and 
vour next sentence: 


The Congress of the United States has ulready allocated the water among the 
respective applicants, who in turn have iegally agreed to the distribution made. 


Now, do you have the idea that Congress has the power to allocate 
water amongst States ? 

Mr. Brmson. Well, I understand it was a banker, not a lawyer, 
writing that statement. I was not trying to be technically accurate. 

Mr. Enerr. On the basis of that answer, I will not pursue the 
matter any further, Mr. Bimson, but I will tell you that it has been 
the settled opinion of this committee over a number of years that the 
United States Government has no power to allocate water; that water 
rights are allocated under State law and in this instance the States 
of the basin got. together and entered into a compact, which to all 
intents and purposes was a contract in which they allocated the water 
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among themselves, and it is the interpretation of that contract which 
is in dispute among very reputable lawyers on both sides of the fence. 
That is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Bimson, I am going back to a statement to the 
effect that he would like to have questions submitted with respect to 
the statement you made. As I read it, a question has been raised in 
my mind, and so far has not been answered. 

You have stated that you look at this from a practical business 
standpoint, and that, according to a sentence on page 2, Arizona pro- 
poses to use its water entirely for the purpose of stabilizing its present 
acreage. Do you have any idea what the present acreage is under 
cultivation in central Arizona ? 

Mr. Bimson. There is about a million acres of land in the whole 
State of Arizona under cultivation. I don’t know what the figure 
would be on central Arizona. I can tell you by counties. 

Mr. Sayior. May I quote to you from a statement of P. E. Coe, 
who is the oflice engineer for the Phoenix area planning office in the 
Bureau of Reclamation, region No. 3, and on page 6 he states: 

The maximum acreage that has ever been irrigated in the central Arizona 
project up to 1945 is about 672,000 acres. Because of water shortages in the area, 
a portion of this acreage lies idle. The average acreage irrigated during the 
period 1940-44 was about 566,000 acres, or 106,000 acres below the maximum. 

In answer to questions with regard to those figures and bringing 
them up to date, we are informed that the latest figures that the 
Bureau has for 1949 are that it has gone above the maximum acreage 
irrigated in the central Arizona project up to 1945, and that in 1949 
they irrigated 712,100 acres in the central Arizona project, and the 
witnesses felt that in 1950, and probably 1951, the acreage would go 
higher. 

Now, just what is your opinion as to the limit of acreage that should 
be included here ? 

Mr. Bimson. There should be no more acreage added in central 
Arizona. No more land should be brought into cultivation in eentral 
Arizona. However, in saying that I am just expressing an opinion 
of what should be. It is difficult to prevent other me from being 
cleared and brought in, and particularly at a time like this, when the 
Agriculture Department sets a price on the cotton, a floor on the 
cotton, when we can grow two or three bales of cotton per acre, when 
we can make very high returns on it, and when they come out and 
persuade us, urge us to increase our cotton acreage, because they need 
so much of the type of long-staple cotton we grow for Army uses. 

A good part of this development about which you have been asking 
several of the witnesses in the last few years has come about for 
several reasons: One, because of the urgent need for food and fiber 
during the war period, when constantly we had people coming out 
from Washington begging us to increase our acreages; and second, 
because of the very high prices which stimulates the increased pro- 
duction on our land. 

Mr. Saytor. I am interested in that explanation because since the 
end of World War II the figures that have been presented here have 
gone up so it couldn’t have been the Army or the Armed Forces. 
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Mr. Brwson. Wouldn’t prices explain that? You had your prices 
going up, your farm prices. If you can make $600 an acre, gross, by 
growing 3 acres of cotton, you are inclined to produce the maximum 
amount of cotton you can get with the water you have available, and 
that is what is going on now. But there has been very little increase 
in acreage in the last several years and there is always a variation, 
because we let part of our farm land lie fallow. We make other uses 
of them and we have been short of water the last 2 or 3 years. There 
is ups and down in it. There has been no substantial increase, I 
should say, in acreage in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Saynor. Well, the figures that have been submitted by the 
representatives of the Bureau show that in 1947 you had, in round 
figures, 604,000 acres; 1948, you had 625,000 acres; 1949, you had 712,- 
000 acres. 

Mr. Bruson. That is a small percentage increase, don’t you think? 

Mr. Saytor.. Not when you have people—you were here this morn- 
ing and heard Mr. Jacobs.testify that he represents another farmer in 
another district, and they say there is 10,000 or 15,000 acres out in his 
section and he expects to somehow get water from this project. 

I am wondering how many more areas there are around. 

Mr. Brason. I was here when Mr. Jacobs was testifying. I under- 
stood him to say there would be some benefits to his land through the 
cessation of pumping on nearby areas, not by a direct receipt of water 
from the Colorado River. I don’t think he expectsthat. As a matter 
of fact, that area that he was talking about is above the canals, as 
I understand it, that will come in. 

I don’t think you could get the Colorado River water direct, but 
there will be some underground benefits if the other areas which do 
get water directly from the Colorado River do not have to pump so 
heavily on the underground supply. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. McMullen? 

Mr. McMuten. I don’t believe I have any questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarron. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Yorty? Do you have anything further? We 
are running overtime. 

Mr. Yorry. If you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out to Mr. Bimson and to the committee that 
if they will take that same document that I think was supplied to 
you, Mr. Bimson, the hearings on 8. 75, if you will turn to page 50, 
you will find at the top of that page a letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget, signed by the Director, Mr. F. L. Lawton, in which he says 
he has examined the 17 questions and answers submitted to the Secre- 
tary, and the Bureau of the Budget also approves the figures that 
are set forth on page 49, so your argument is both with the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Broson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. I might point out in that connection, Mr. Chairman, 
assuming that the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of the 
Interior do know how to figure, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will know, of course, that this one project in this one State will cost 
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the great State of Pennsylvania $156,171,000, which it will not ge‘ 
back. So more than half of the money that Pennsylvania has received 
in the entire time that it has been a member of the Union will be 
paid back for the one project for the one State. I don’t think that 
isa very good deal for Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bruson. May Lask, Mr. Yorty, how you get those figures? Are 
you using the 2-billion-dollar interest figure ? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. Assuming that the Secretary of the Interior 
and Bureau of Budget know how to figure, and assuming the percent- 
age of taxes paid by the States, I am sure you will agree with, because 
that was computed by the Association of State haces of Com- 
merce, and you are probably affiliated with that through your chamber 
of commerce in Arizona. 

Now, I wonder if you are familiar with the report of the President's 
Commission on Water Resources Policy ? 

Mr. Bruson. I have seen it; yes; but not read it. 

Mr. Yorry. I think as a banker if you had this water available to 
use some place, you would consider the alternative uses, would you 
not? In other words, if you could get it on some other land much 
cheaper and the land would be just as productive, and you had the 
water, you would be compelled to consider that, would you not? 

Mr. Brmson. Well, you mean looking at it from the standpoint of 
Washington and with no regard to interest in any particular area / 

Mr. Yorry. That is right. 

Mr. Bimson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. I just want to point out to you that in the report which 
has been filed with the President, in speaking of the lower basin, they 
say: 

There are present assured water supplies amounting to 8.5 million acre-feet 
a year. A survey of land which might be capable of irrigation if water were 
available indicates potential future demand in the basin of about 31.2 million 
acre-feet a year. 

You can see from that that there are alternative uses that would 
have to be considered in your over-all basin plan. Do you agree with 
that ? : 

Mr. Bimson. Well, they might wish to consider that; yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, as a banker, would you feel that the people to be 
benefited directly by this project should pay any of the cost of it? 

Mr. Bruson. Yes; I think they should. 

Mr. Yorry. What part of the cost do you feel should be paid and 
what arrangements should be made to collect it ? 

Mr. Bimson. I think the method provided for in the bill would be 
quite adequate, according to my figures, 

Mr. Yorry. What is provided for? 

Mr. Bruson. You are going to sell your water at $4.75 an acre-foot, 
your poner at 5.17 mills per kilowatt-hour, or whatever it is, and that 
would provide in the course of the 75 years, if you figure this out 
according to my simple arithmetic, not the fantastic figures used in 
the report, it would pay for it in 75 years. 

Mr. Yorry. Just a minute there. According to even your simple 
arithmetic, based on 75 years, I think you figured 750 million dollars. 

Mr. Brason. That is right. 

Mr. Yorty. Do you as a banker mean to say that is an unimportant 
amount ? 
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Mr. Brason. I said I thought it would be demonstrable that you 
would get more than that back in increased Federal taxes. 

Mr. Yorry. How much does the State or Arizona pay in Federal 
taxes ? 

Mr. Brunson. About 87 or 89 million dollars last year. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you know how much of that they get back in other 
ways, social security, for example? 

Mr. Brnmson. I have not those figures. 

Mr. Morris. Will the gentleman yield to me for one question? 

Mr. Yorry. If you just ask one question. I have waited a long time 
for this one. 

Mr. Morris. It is merely an observation. It was called to my at- 
tention that this witness testified that this project would bring in 
a revenue of 36 million dollars a year income tax; is that correct? 

Mr. Bruson. Yes; I think so, as I remember it. 

Mr. Morris. The interest on this, as you gentlemen figure it, would 
be about 16 million dollars a year, would it not, the interest on this 
project ? 

Mr. Yorry. I am not familiar with what figure he was giving. I 
would have to figure out how he arrived at the 36 million. 

Mr. Brason. I can tell you that. I said in my statement that it had 
been anticipated that agricultural products, plus the incidental in- 
come relating to transportation, and so forth, of agricultural products, 
amount to about 40 percent of the State income. That has been worked 


out statistically and I think with as reasonable a degree of accuracy 
as we can with such an estimate. 
That 40 percent of the income of the State, if you would assume 


that the Federal tax on that portion of the income is the same as it 
would be on the entire income, would amount to 335 million dollars— 
no, the income would be 335 million dollars a year, 40 percent of it, 
and that the tax on that, based on the same way of figuring, would 
be 36 million dollars a year. 

Mr. Yorry. That is on all the income from agriculture in the en- 
tire State ¢ 

Mr. Brouson. Yes. We would assume 36 million dollars would be a 
good guess as to the total Federal taxes paid on agriculture. 

Mr. Yorry. You have to engage in the further assumption that if 
we don’t pass this project there will be no agricultural income? 

Mr. Broson. No. Remember that I was relating all this to the orig- 
inal investment, capital investment on various irrigation projects. 
Do you remember? I said 183,000,000, and I was saying that in an 
effort to measure the value of that investment. 

‘ eA Yorry. The figure you gave us is for all agriculture in the 
State 

Mr. Bruson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. I was probably in error on that. I thought you said 
that this project would increase the income $36,000,000 a year, but 
that. isn’t your statement ? 

Mr. Brason. No; that is not true. 

Mr. Yorry. You are in the Maricopa area? 

Mr. Brason. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. What is it, Maricopa County ? 

Mr. Biason. Yes. 
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Mr. Yorry. How much of that land in that area gets its water from 
pumping? 

Mr. Brauson. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. Is the area still expanding, the number of acres going 
into production from pumping ? 

Mr. Brason. Well, I should say slightly. Of course, that is the 
home and the area covered by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation. That is definitely limited to 242,000 acres or thereabouts. 
There are in addition to that some other organized irrigation districts. 
Those do not expand. Whatever the expansion there might be would 
be on the edges, or out in the desert areas, where projects were put in, 
but I can’t tell you what that expansion has been recently. 

Mr. Yorry. Can you tell me for how much money any of those dis- 
tricts or the State of Arizona has obligated itself in this bill to help 
defray the cost of the project? 

Mr. Bruson. No; I can't tell you. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think the State of Arizona should help defray 
the cost of it? 

Mr. Brason. I think the power users and water users are going to 
defray the cost of all of it. 

Mr. Yorry. Which power users? Where are they going to be 
located ? 

Mr. Bimson. Wherever they may be located. Most of that power 
will be contracted for, presumably, by your local distributors and 
will go to nearly all parts of the State. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think it would be fair to ask that the Federal 
Government get back any interest at all on this money it is putting in 
the project ? 

Mr. Bruson. Not if that is not the pattern by which such projects 
are financed. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, you spoke of California projects. How about the 
Metropolitan Water District? Do you know who pays for lifting that 
water? 

Mr. Brason. I don’t know. 

Mr. Yorty. You surely know that the Metropolitan Water District 
is paying the entire cost, don’t you, and paying for the power, too? 

Mr. Broson. We can say at the end of this, the Salt River water 
project has paid for our project, too. 

Mr. Yorry. That district is bonded with general obligation bonds? 

Mr. Brason. So is the salt water district. 

Mr. Yorty. Salt Water Valley have a bonded indebtedness ? 

Mr. Brason. Yes. 

Mr. Yorty. How much have they paid toward defraying the cost 
of the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Brason. I don’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. Have they entered into a formal agreement to allow 
the exchange of their waters in exchange for Colorado River water? 

Mr. Bruson. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you familiar with the estimate of the President’s 
Water Kesources Policy Commission, which others have made, that 
what is really involved here is certainly not over 200,000 acres of 
land that might have to go out of production ? 

Mr. Bruson. I think if they do make that estimate it probably 
would be superseded by the newer and more recent and more accurate 
estimates. . 
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Mr. Yorty. How do you feel we should arrange to have payments 
made by those people who are not in organized districts, although no 
organized district has agreed to pay for any part of this project, those 
outside of the district and who stand to have their water levels raised 
by this project, but who do not have to pay for water because they 
are using their pumping rights? 

Mr. Broson. There is no way you can have them pay, except by their 
use of water coming from the project or by their power which they 
may buy. I can’t levy assessments on underground water very well. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, if their water table goes up they will 
go on using the water and you feel there is no way to make them pay ¢ 

Mr. Broson. I don’t think there is a way. 

Mr. Yorry. You could if you formed a taxing district and bonded 
it as other districts have done, couldn’t you, and have them put up 
their bonds with the Government as part of the cost of building the 
project ? 

Mr. Bruson. Well, I am not familiar with that procedure. 

Mr. Yorty. You are a financier? 

Mr. Bimson. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. And it seems strange to me that you haven’t considered 
the financial features of the project. 

Mr. Brason. I have considered the financial features of it. 

Mr. Yorty. But you have considered how you might arrange to 
collect from these people who are not going to pay anything directly 
and probably nothing at all? 

Mr. Broson. Do you know any way of doing that? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. I have just told you. You could form a district 
for one thing, and let them vote an issue of bonds. If you tried 
to have bonds issued by the State, as we did for the Central Valley 
project, we passed a State-wide bond issue, I am not so sure the 
people of Arizona would agree to bond themselves for this idea. 

Mr. Bimson. There is not any issue the farmers would not agree 
to pay out the project. They have a very fine record of payment on 
all the obligations they have assumed. 

Mr. Yorry. At this point, do you know of any obligation under- 
taken by your farmers to pay any part of the cost of this project, 
other than to buy some water, or 

Mr. Brason. That is not necessary, if we already have organized 
districts that will get this water; they will make contracts, I assume, 
for the water, and that charge will be levied to the users. I don’t just 
know what you are trying to get at. 

Mr. Yorty. Do you know is there any contract in existence to take 
all of this water / 

Mr. Brason. I don’t know. I don’t ‘know that there is. You 
needn’t worry about that, however. The contract will be taken. 

Mr. Yorry. We will worry because we have to spend the money and 
in this bill there isn’t any provision for such contract or any payment 
by those people. We even had a man here this morning who said 
he didn’t know whether he would benefit or not because he is out on 
the edge and there wouldn’t be any way under this bill so far to 
charge him one penny, although he said would firm up his water 
supply. 

Mr. Brmson. That is a very minor factor however, because most 
of these people are within organized districts and you are talking 
now about a few on the fringe. 
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Mr. Yorry. Let me state that I am not talking about a few on the 
fringe, because there is nothing in the bill that compels the organized 
districts to do anything. If you think there is, get the bill out and 
show me. 

Mr. Brason. I am sure the organized districts would be very glad 
to assume whatever were necessary. 

Mr. Yorry. You are supporting the legislation. We are consider- 
ing as it is written. You show me in that legislation where the organ- 
ized districts have assumed any financial burden of this project. 

Mr. Bruson. I did not write the bill and I am limiting my testimony 
here not to any of these technica] subjects. I am sure whatever rea- 
sonable requirements are placed upon the water users we would be glad 
to assume. We need the water and would be glad to pay for it and be 
glad to buy it. 

Mr. Yorry. You are willing to get out the bill and show me 
where one organized or unorganized district is even mentioned ? : 

Mr. Brason. I am not sure that is at all necessary, but if it is that 
should be done. 

Mr. Yorry. I want to say 

Mr. McMotten. Will you yield? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

Mr. McMutten. As a banker, would you lend money on a proposi- 
tion like this with no one entering into any obligation or contract-of 
any kind to make repayment ? 

Mr. Brason. Well, I am assuming that if I were making an open, 
unsecured loan, let’s say, to someone who is going to use water and 
ower. 

; Mr. McMutten. If you were making this loan. What do you do? 
Would you have some agreement or contract with someone ? 

Mr. Brason. Of course I wouldn’t make this loan as a private bank- 
er, for many reasons that you will understand, but I would want to 
know that there would be a way of repaying it, yes; if I made the loan. 
I would assume that the income, as I understand the plan provides, 
the income from power and water would, in the course of 75 years, 
pay off the principal amount of the advance. 

Mr. McMutten. If you were lending your bank’s money you would 
not assume that. You would have either a district or somebody to give 
you a contract, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Bruson. I have the opinion that the Reclamation Service is 
pretty good at tying people up under those contracts but I don’t know 
what has been provided for in this bill. I am sure that if such a thing 
is required, that the users of our water would be very glad to assume 
any financial obligation. 

Mr. McMoutzen. Do you think the Reclamation Department would 
see there is some contract entered into about repaying this money, from 
the users, before the project got under way and the money was started 
being spent ? 

Mr. Brason. I should think so. 

Mr. Yorry. I call your attention to the fact, Mr. Bimson, because 
time is short, that the Bureau of Reclamation has recommended that 
there be some conservancy district formed in order to tax some of this 
area and pay part of the project, but so far nothing has been done in 
Arizona to do that, and there isn’t a thing in this bill that compels it. 
I can’t see why it isn’t put in the bill, if you are willing to do it. 
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I am sure you don’t take verbal promises outside of a note or a contract 
and vary the terms of them. You say, “Put it in the note and I will 
lend you the money,” but we are asked to lend the money just on 
the statement that there ought to be a district formed, when there is 
no provision compelling it. pict: 

r. Bruson. I think if you would agree to approve the project, in 
the event that were done, they would do that. I am sure they will do 
whatever is necessary to make a legal obligation. 

Mr. Yorry. If we can agree to litigate the water situation, if there 
was water for it, and then if they—it is to my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
fantastic that anybody would propose to build this project without 
the people directly benefiting from it and proposing it, coming in 
here and showing how much they will pay to finance the project. 
It reminds me, Mr. Chairman, in reference to your State. Arizona, 
the youngest State in the Union, of my child, when he wants to buy 
something, and I say, “I am sorry, son, you can’t have it,” and he 
says, “Wh 2” And I say, “Well, because it costs too much.” He 
says, “Well, I want it anyway, but I want it.” 

hat is the way this project is. It seems to be resented that we go 
into it. 

The rest of us have a regard for what it will cost us. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t think anyone on the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
including the chairman, disregards the facts brought out. I cer- 
tainly am not adverse to the project. Iam forit. Neither side how- 
ever, must necessarily accept the other fellow’s view without taking 
issue in the matter, and I certainly think you have a right to bring 
out the figures and facts and so does Arizona have a right to bring out 
the figures and facts, and just on this point, it wouldn’t be like your 
bank taking a mortgage on property and not knowing how that prop- 
erty was going to be managed. It would be like your bank taking 
over the property itself and managing it because in this instance, 
it will be managed by the United States Government, through the 
Interior Department, and certainly they are not going to permit 
people to use this power, or to use this water unless they get pay 
for it, so the Government itself is operating. As I say it is not like 
your taking a mortgage on property without knowing what the owner 
is going to do with that property. It is like your bank taking over 
a concern and operating it to pay the money that you have in it. 

Mr. McMutten. May I ask a question on that? 

I don’t guess I understand it. Your understanding is the United 
States Government itself is going to operate this project ? 

Mr. Morris. Certainly. The Daheter Department; yes. 

Mr. McMu ten. They would be in the position of the bank if they 
had a mortgage on it, foreclosed, and took it over ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. McMoctten. Do you think the banker would loan him money 
and have a contract with someone who uses it ? 

Mr. Morris. Certainly. You won’t have any difficulty with that. 
Everyone will use the money. 

Mr. McMutten. There will be plenty of places to sell it if you 
make it available. 

Mr. Morris. There will be a market for the power and the water. 
There is no question about that. 
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Mr. McMctten. But until this time there is no district or group of 
people who shave agreed to buy the power or water? 

Mr. Morris. You understand the Secretary of Interior would make 
all those contracts. Naturally, after the bill is passed and the project 
is built he will make contracts then with some reputable people and 
they will have to make their monthly or periodical payments or else 
they would be cut off. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there anything in this bill that would compel the 
Secretary of Interior to collect any money at all from Mr. Fasthe, 
who was here this morning? How do you propose to collect money 
from Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr. Bow. There is general law. 

Mr. Morrts. It would be affected by the rules and regulations that 
would be set up under the regulation of the law and of course if he 
didn’t he would be guilty of malfeasance in office, if he didn’t prop- 
erly operate the program, he would be subject to impeachment or 
subject to dismissal. 

Mr. Yorry. Did the gentleman hear Mr. Jacobs’ testimony ? 

Mr. Morris. I heard most of it, I think. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you hear the part where he said that the greatest 
piece of farming acreage he has pumps its water entirely from 
underground ? 

Mr. Morris. I heard that. 

Mr. Yorry. He would take no service whatever from this project. 
In other words, none of the Boulder water. 

Now, will the gentleman tell me how he proposes that the Secretary 
should collect any money from Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr. Morris. Of course, he can’t collect any from Mr. Jacobs unless 
Mr. Jacobs receives some of the water from this project. Of course 
not. 

Mr. Yorry. But if Mr. Jacobs gets the benefit of the project because 
the water table comes up, he still can’t collect, can he? 

Mr. Morrts. I think the whole population in America will get the 
benefit. They won't collect from you or me but our whoie Nation wil! 
benefit. 

Mr. Yorry. I think the whole Nation will pay. Whether we bene- 
fit or not is another story. 

Mr. Bow. Will you yield? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I want to say I appreciate Mr. Bimson’s testimony. I 
got a good bit out of it. Iam going to be in Phoenix on the 27th and 
28th. I would like to have the privilege when I am in Phoenix of 
asking you some more questions about this project. 

Mr. Bruson. Glad to have you, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I am a little concerned about the statement you made on 
the first page, and if the gentleman from California will forgive me 
for raising this question, I wonder if you mean exactly what you 
said when you referred to a small group of California politicians, 
lawyers, and engineers having a vested interest in this. Isn’t that 
a little bit on both sides of this thing? You know as a new member of 
this committee, and rather sitting in the middle, I have had the pres- 
sure from both sides, Mr. Bimson, and I just wonder whether it is a fair 
statement to say that a small group of politicians, and I am a politician, 
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I run for office occasionally and I happened to get elected, fortunately, 
for myself and I am a lawyer, and I represent the people and I wonder 
whether you really mean that in the light that it might be taken by a 
new member of this committee, that I should begin to look with abso- 
lute suspicion upon these gentlemen from California because they have 
got some vested interest, and whether I should have the same feeling 
about the gentlemen from Arizona, who are equally as interested in 
their project ? 

Mr. Bruson. T had in mind, if I may say a word about that, the 
various attempts that have been made by groups of businessmen in 
southern California and Los Angeles, many of them have said to me, 
“if we could only get around a table and settle this darned thing, why 
should we go on arguing year after year after year.” 

We have said the same thing to our friends. We have tried it, 
without success, unfortunately. Always there is behind the scenes 
the professional technician, the lawyer, the engineer, the men that 
have been working for many, many years, on this project, and we 
have never been able to get any sort of an agreement worked out, 
because I think we have been affected always by these technical con- 
siderations and arguments that arise. 

I think my statement was maybe not too well considered. 

Mr. Bow. It looks as though you point a finger at someone. 

Mr. Bimson. I think there has been a good deal of that profession- 
alism about this whole argument, however. 

Mr. Bow. I appreciate your statement and I do look forward to 
seeing you in Phoenix. 

The CHamman. We thank you, Mr. Bimson, very kindly, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Bimson. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. You may be excused. 

(Witness excused. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poulson, we have been holding two witnesses 
here for some time, and I think you were the only member of the com- 
mittee who had no questions, or had no opportunity to question. 

Mr. Povtson. Is that those two? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Povtson. I am not going to ask them, Mr. Chairman, until I 
have the full committee because I think the questions I want to bring 
up are of extreme importance and I have not questioned these other 
witnesses, and they are here. 

The two witnesses you mention are on the Government payroll and 
they are going to be here through the entire time. J certainly sav 
they can stay around as well as I can and I wouldn't want to ask 
my questions at this time because I want the other members to hear 
them. I think it is important. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, may I correct a statement made by the 
Chair; if you are referring to Mr. Coe, I haven't had the opportunity 
to ask him any questions, and I think quite a few of the other members 
have not. 

Mr. Tayzor. I have had no opportunity to examine Mr. Nielsen or 
Mr. Coe. 

The Cuairman. Both will be here for a subsequent session. The 
committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 6, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1951 


Hovse or ReEpreseNnTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON LNTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the 
committee room, New Bouse Office Building, the Honorable John R. 
Murdock (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed now with the further consideration of H. R. 1500. 
The Bureau witnesses were being questioned the other day when we 
varied the program just a bit. 

Mr. Nielsen, would you and Mr. Coe come forward please? Mr. 
Yorty, I think you were the one who had not had the opportunity to 
question. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to proceed with these few 
members. We do not even have a quorum. Why do we not have the 
other members here ? 

The Cuarrman. I understand the other members are coming. They 
have just about reached the committee room. Some new members 
were detained in another place. 

Mr. Yorry. I am a new member; I was not detained. What is 
taking place? 

The Cuamman. Well, Mr. Bow had Mr. Henness showing a few 
pictures that had been presented once before to the committee and 
they thought they would see them better in the office. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the Chairman tell me why I was not notified then 
as a new member to see the pictures? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bow made that arrangement, I believe. I do 
not know what happened. 

Mr. Yorry. Is Mr. Coe in the habit of calling some of the members 
of this committee aside to hear evidence outside of the committee ? 

The CHairman. It was an arrangement with Mr. Henness, one of 
our agricultural experts. Mr. Henness will be glad to present those 
same pictures, I thing, privately or publicly. 

Mr. Yorry. Why was I not invited or notified, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. I assure you I do not know just who was notified, 
excepting that Mr. Bow said that if Mr. Henness would come to his 
office this morning with some pictures which he presented to the com- 
mittee last year, that possibly some time would be saved. 

I mean Mr. Bow—Congressman Bow. 

That has occasioned a little delay because of the fact that I presume 
Mr. Bow and some others are looking at pictures which Mr. Henness 
presented to this committee last year, but thought he would not present 
them this year and might save some time thereby. 
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Mr. Yorry. And Mr. Henness is a public official with the United 
States Government ? 

The CuarrMan. No; he isa county agent in Arizona. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am just new around here, but 
I know one thing: In the California Lédidaties, where I am used to 
functioning, we do not carry on in that manner and I think it is very 
strange if that is the way congressional committees operate, that we 
are asked to come down here and sit and wait while some of the new 
members on some selected basis confer with the United States official 
from Axizona up in some room presenting evidence that we are not 
given the opportunity to see. 

I for one protest that kind of procedure, even if the chairman is the 
author of the bill that is being considered. 

Mr. Enater. Is this presentation in any form an official presentation ? 

The Cuarrman. No; it is a private presentation which may be made 
to any and every member of the committee, and since the question 
has arisen, I think I shall ask Mr. Hennis to present to the full com- 
mittee what has been presented to Congressman Bow, or any others. 

Mr. Morris. Was the request coming from Congressman Bow him- 
self that the witness do that ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right, as I understand it. 

Mr. Morris. Any Congressman, of course I assume, would have a 
right to make a request for some additional information. I know 
nothing about it and never heard of it. 

Mr. Yorry. I realize you do not, Congressman. Let us wait and see 
what Congressman Bow has to say about whether it was his idea or 
not; but just for the future, I would like to have it understood that even 
though I am from California, if the new members are invited to hear 
evidence on that matter and if it is not a purely private arrangement 
I would like to be notified so I will not sit here and waste my time 
while side hearings are going on some place else. 

The Cuarrman. The comment is well taken. The Chair will take 
that under advice, but the Chair is not fully informed as to who met 
with Congressman Bow and Mr. Hennis this morning, if any other 
Members did. That probably can be fully explained. 

We have asked the Bureau witnesses to return for questioning. 

Mr. Eneir. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, whether or not the Bu- 
reau witnesses have available for us the information which was re- 
quested the last time ? 

Mr. Nietsen. I have that ready and was going to suggest that I 
might bring that on first. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Chairman, I want to see these figures the Bureau 
witnesses are going to present. I want a chance to look at them. In 
other words, I would like to have that information submitted to us so 
that I can see it. I cannot judge the correctness of figures when the 
material is placed under my nose 5 seconds before the witness is going 
to testify. 

The figures from which I cross examined the witness the other 
day are figures which appear in the official reports and which we have 
an ample opportunity to analyze and which our experts and our engi- 
neers have a chance to go over. 

Mr. Nrevsen. We are thinking about the same thing? I have a 
response here to a question of yours as to whether or not the project 
would be feasible if Glen Canyon were or were not in the picture. 
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That is the one IT remember. I have a response to that. It is not an 
involved figure at all. 

Mr. Ener. I was going to leave out the Bluff Dam and Glen 
Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Nrevsen. This is immediately responsive, or carries on from the 
question answered by the gentleman. 

Mr. Enoie. Have you prepared a memo on it? 

-Mr. Nrevsen. I have a statement from which I can read. I have 
three carbon copies of it, if you would like to see one while I am 
reading. 

Mr. Eneie. May I have a copy of it? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I, before we go forward, interrupt ? 

The CHainman. Yes. There has been some confusion. 

Mr. Bow. I understand there has been some discussion about a meet- 
ing that is supposed to have taken place in my office this morning. I 
should like to have the record straight on that. I do not know what 
has been said, except what IT heard here. 

I have been inquiring from some of the witnesses relative to the 
claim that certain lands have been reverting back to desert lands, also 
bringing out in the evidence that there has been quite an increase in 
the production of land in Arizona. 

Several days ago I was stopped going from the hearing room by I 
think Mr. Hennis, who told me he was an agricultural agent from one 
of the counties in Arizona, and said that he had some pictures of lands 
that had reverted, and I asked if he might show them to me. He 
said he had them before the committee on several instances, and he 
was not going to use it in his statement again this year because so 
many members of the committee had seen them. 

I told him I was very interested to get all the facts and evidence that 
I could in this matter, and 1 would be very glad to see them, and he 
stopped me again the other day and asked me when we could arrange 
it, and I told him I thought we could arrange it some morning this 
week. 

I had occasion to see the gentlemen on this side, the new members, 
and he suggested then he was coming to my office at 9: 30 this morning, 
and I said I would be happy to have them come in. 

I had arranged no meeting. It was at his Seggestion. We were 
there at 9: 30, several of us, but we have not seen the gentleman yet, so 
we have not seen the gentleman or the pictures. 

That is the story. 

Mr. Morris. May I inquire, there was no disposition on your part to 
exclude any member of the committee from seeing them; was there / 

Mr. Bow. Absolutely not; no. Ithink there was no effort to exclude 
anyone. I just thought some of us here would be interested in getting 
those facts; we want to get all the facts we can on this matter, and we 
waited for the gentleman. Apparently there was some misunder- 
standing about his coming in so we did not have the meeting; we did 
not see the pictures; we still do not know whether there is any land 
reverted back to desert in Arizona or not. Maybe we, will see that on 
the 26th when we are out there. 

The Cuairman. We thank you, Congressman Bow, for that state- 
ment. The pictures are available for the committee. 
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Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, might I add that there was also no 
disposition shown on Mr. Hennis’ part to include every one? 

Mr. Enewe. May I ask one further question ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Nielsen, do you have the figures, or rather do you 
have any justification of the difference between the assumptions on 
water on the Upper Colorado Basin Report and the assumptions on 
bores in the Arizona Project Report? Do you have a memo on that 
also ? 

Mr. Nretsen. No; I did my best to explain that the figure which 
is shown in the Upper Basin Report is that derived by the Upper 
Colorado River Commission’s Engineering Advisory Committee. I 
tried to establish the fact that, however, that virgin flow might be 
recalculated the upper basin does not, by recalculating that virgin 
flow, get out from under the obligation which exists to deliver water 
to Lee Ferry; if that obligation is met, the central Arizona project, its 
water supply, would be diminished in the event of no surplus by about 
55,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Encore. Well, I have the table from page 56 of the Upper Colo- 
rado Basin Report, and according to that table the average annual 
releases down the Colorado River at Lee Ferry exceed 7.5 million 
acre-feet. Now if the upper basin is putting down an average of 
7.5, or 75,000,000 acre-feet over a period of 10 years, as shown by 
these figures—and I would like to have you examine these—then you 
cannot charge them with a deficit in the lower basin, can you? 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, depending upon—well, we can’t in any event 
charge the upper basin with a deficit in the lower basin as I see it, 
Mr. Engle. If they meet their obligation, or exceed that obligation, 
we by no means can charge the upper basin with any shortage in the 
lower basin. 

Mr. Eneue. Well, if they do not put down the amount of water re- 
quired at the Lee Ferry then they have to dip into their 7.5 million 
acre-feet to do it, do they not ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Either that or their storage reserve; yes. 

Mr. Enere. That is right; whatever it is, but these figures, if I read 
them correctly 

Mr. Nretsen. They are delivering more, sir. 

Mr. Enate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nretsen. I rather imagine that would reflect. 

Mr. Enetr. Have you looked at table 56, or this table on page 56 
of the report on the Colorado River storage project and participating 
projects ? 

Mr. Nrersen. No. ' 

Mr. Enate. I wish you would look at that because it completely 
destroys your argument. 

Mr. Nretsen. Do I gather they are showing more than 75,000,000 
acre-feet ? 

Mr. Encte. Yes, over the average of the 10-year period. 

Mr. Ntetsen. I think I can explain how that comes about. They 
are anticipating’ in the upper basin a longer period of development. 
During the early years of that development they will not, of course, 
use their 7.5 million acre-feet and will have to discharge to the lower 
basin a greater amount than the compact obligates them to deliver and 
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that is the reason that the long time pull over their period, the period 
they are studying, will average more than 7.5 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Enete. That isn’t what they are talking about, my good 
friend. What they have here is a chart showing the historical flow 
at Lee Ferry from the period of 1896 to 1947, and the annual flow. 
The annual virgin flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry over 
that period of time is 15,590,000 acre-feet of water. 

In other words, they are not talking about storage. They are talk- 
ing about the historical situation. I suggest that you look at this 
chart on page 56. 

Mr. Nreisen. May I take it—— 

Mr. Ener. And try to reconcile it with the assumptions made by 
Mr. Coe in his statement. 

Mr. Nietsen. That is on page 56? 

Mr. Eneix. Yes. I do not think we ought to take up the time of the 
committee while Mr. Nielsen is looking at that. What I am trying to 
get, Mr. Neilsen, is to have you explain to me if you can the difference 
in the assumptions as to the annual flow of the Colorado River, as 
indicated on page 56 of that report, and as indicated by Mr. Coe on 
page 8 of his statement. 

r. Nrevsen. I think I can explain that readily. 

Mr. Enete. Let me show you. If you will take your statement and 
look at it you will find out that he estimates that he says that the 
average annual flow, from 1897 to 1943, under virgin conditions— 
whatever they are—at Lee Ferry, is 16,270,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. Now, on page 56 of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Report the figure is 15,590,000 acre-feet, so when you go ahead and 
ne the deductions then, which Mr. Coe made in his statement on 
page 8 and on page 9 and on page 11, you end up without enough 
water for this project. 

That is a very serious matter and is not one that can be lightly 
brushed off. 

Mr. Nietsen. Let me say again, if I can, if the virgin flow previously 
figured at Lee Ferry is not there, that fact has not relieved the upper 
basin of delivering 7,500,000 acre-feet a year to Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Enaxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Plus the upper basin share of the Mexican burden, if 
there be a burden, under the Mexican Treaty. If the water isn’t there 
o_ still have the obligation of delivering 7,500,000 acre-feet to Lee 

érry. 

Mr. Enauz. The historical flow shows they have delivered over 
8,000,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Nretsen. I will try to show you why they are delivering more. 
Their development is by no means complete up there. Rather than 
have a full development K atnsy- pad and a use of 7,500,000 acre-feet in 
the upper basin, I think their figures will show they are depleting the 
stream in the order of 2,375,000 acre-feet and the water which they are 
not using is flowing to the lower basin, regulated there, used for power, 
some part of it necessarily flowing to the Gulf eventually. 

That is the reason that they are delivering more water freely than 
they will ultimately. Our figures are based upon water which thew 
will release to the lower basin ultimately. 
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Mr. Eneie. That is not what your statement says and that is not 
what that chart says. That chart is the historical flow of the Colo- 
rado River, and what they did, as I understand, is to go back through 
their records on the flow of the Colorado River from 1896 to 1947 and 
put them down, and they have very accurate figures for the last few 
years, 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right. 

Mr. Encie. So they come out with a different flow than you do. 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right, and a different flow from that which was 
published by the Department of the Interior in its Blue Book on the 
Colorado River. Now others have different virgin flows at Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Ener. You are not talking about what happens in the stream 
after they develop the storage upstream / 

Mr. Nrevsen. Mr. Coe’s figures are pointed at that point. 

Mr. Encix. No, they are not. pet at page 8 of his statement. It 
says the average annual flows from 1897 to 1943, inclusive, under virgin 
conditions are as follows—and there they are, right there. - 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right. 

Mr. Enetr. Now you are not talking about something that is going 
to happen in the future when you are talking about the period 1897 to 
1943, are you? ~~ 

Mr. Nrevsen. As you turn a page or two you will find that he takes 
that derivation there and proceeds to divide up the virgin flow as he 
understands the position of Arizona to be. 

Mr. Eneore. That is right. 

Mr. Nre.sen. That appears on page 9, and you will find apportioned 
in the second line or the second tabaiation, apportioned to upper basin 


by article III (a) of the Colorado River compact, 7.5 million acre-feet, 


which is a deduction against the virgin flow of the stream, similarly to 
the lower basin. 

Mr. Enete That is right. 

Mr. Nietsen. Similar to the next item, 1,000,000 acre-feet under 
III (b) and finally estimated delivery to Mexico, 1.5 million acre-feet : 
those in the aggregate out of the flow which would have reached the 
international boundary, had not man intervened and that is the virgin 
flow we referred to; those total 17.5 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Ener. They are going to total 17.5 million acre-feet whether 
you start with 17,720,000 or 17,040,000, are they not ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Absolutely. 

Mr. Enewe. That is right, and that is why vou are short. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Absolutely; now let me finish, please. 

From that he gets a 220,000 acre-foot indicated surplus under the 
assumption of that virgin flow. Now if that virgin flow is not in 
fact there, the 220,000 acre-feet of surplus is first wiped out. 

Mr. Enewe. That is right. 

Mr. Nretsen. Then I am very much afraid, and I am not an attor- 
ney, but I am very much afraid then you begin to back off that 7.5 
million acre-feet apportioned to the upper basin because the water 
isn’t there out of which they can continue currently making 7.5 million 
acre-feet depletion and meet a 7.5 million acre-foot obligation at Lee 
Ferry. 

Mr. Enewe. Let us just turn to page 9 of Mr. Coe’s statement. 

Mr. Nretsen. I have it, sir. 
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Mr. Ener. You come out, on page 9, with an indicated surplus of 
220,000 acre-feet, but if you start with an assumption of 17,040,000 
acre-feet, instead of 17,720,000 acre-feet, you end up with a deficit of 
minus 460,000 acre-feet of water; is that not right ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I think that would be mathematically correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Encte. I assure you it is. 

In other words, you have a deficit. Now when you have a deficit, 
the question is who are you going to charge the deficit against ? You 

say you have to charge it against the upper basin. I say that you can't 
do it if the upper basin is deliv ering an average of 75,000,000 acre-feet 
over a 10-year period at Lee Ferry, can you? 

Mr. Nretsen. No; under that assumed condition, but you can’t do 
both, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. What is that now? 

Mr. Nietsen. You can’t do both. You can’t have the upper basin 
having its cake and eating it too. I am very much afraid that the 
upper basin can’t get a 7.5 million acre-feet depletion under its figure 
of virgin flow and at the same time deliver to the lower basin 7.5 
million acre-feet average a year and meet its obligation under the 
Mexican Treaty as well. 

Mr. Enerr. Well, it was putting down over 8,000,000 acre-feet of 
water on an average in that statement. 

Mr. Nrersen, Oh. yes, because it still lacks nearly 5 million acre- 

feet of using 7.5 million acre-feet in the upper basin. 

The CuHarrman. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Enotr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You stated a moment ago, and I wish every member 
of the committee would get one or two facts right here, that the upper 
basin have agreed in the Compact to let down an average of 7.5 million 
acre-feet annually ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. That is my understanding of the provision of the 
compact. 

The Cuamman. Now I ask, I earnestly ask the members of the com- 
mittee to understand that the 1,200,000 acre-feet of water contained 
in this bill comes out of that 7.5 million acre-feet, apportioned under 
subsection (a) of article IIT of the compact. 

Now the upper basin people have agreed to let down 75,000,000 
acre-feet in every 10-year consecutive period, 

Mr. Morris. You said 75,000,000, 

The Cuairman. Yes. I mean 75,000,000 in every 10-year period. 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry. 

The Cuarmman. That is an average of 7.5 million acre-feet annu- 
ally. The water called for in this bill is in that amount, but of course 
there will be other water coming down. 

Mr. Nievsen. Would it help Mr. Engle if I were to say I would 
be willing to set up a tabulation which would be based upon the 
upper basin concept of the virgin flow? 

Mr. Eneie. Yes. 

Mr. Nievsen. At Lee Ferry; would you be willing that I take into 
account in that tabulation the obligation of the upper basin to deliver 
75,000,000 acre-feet over a period of 10 years? 

Mr. Enaue. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Nievsen. I will be glad to make that up for you. 

Mr. Enaiz. I may be awfully stupid, but when their chart shows 
that 15,590,000 acre-feet is the average virgin flow at Lee Ferry, if 
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you take 7.5 million from that, on an average, which would be 7.5 
million or 75 million over 10 years, well, you have 8,090,000 acre-feet 
on an average. 

Mr. Nrexsen. Delivered to the lower basin. 

Mr. Enetz. Coming down the river. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Eneux. So that they are meeting their obligation and you are 
still short. Make up your chart. Will you please make up a chart, 
corresponding in every way to the figures given by Mr. Coe in his 
statement, but basing it on the assumptions of the average annual 
virgin flow of 15,590,000 acre-feet, which is the amount shown on page 
56 of the upper Colorado River Basin report ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. Now you qualified that by saying “paralleling in 
every way.” Will you permit if I find that that leads the committee 
to an erroneous conclusion that I submit a parallel one, based upon 
the premise just mentioned ? 

r. Enetx. The premise you mentioned is implicit in it because it 
is part of the obligation. 74 other words, if you can’t show a 7.5 
coming down the river on an average, on a 10-year average, then of 
course the upper basin is not meeting its obligations under the com- 
pact, but I say that these figures indicate that historically, from 1896 
to 1947, they put down over 8,000,000 acre-feet and using those figures, 
using those same figures, and applying the deductions against it which 
the central Arizona project requires, you are short of water. 

I would like to see that tabulation because we have not the water 
for this project. Without arguing the legal question for the present, 
ae is a difference between legal availability and physical avail- 
ability. : 

We are now talking about physical availability and I say it isn’t 
even physically available for this project, but I would like to see the 
tabulation. ould you please prepare one and make whatever 
explanation you want in order to make it reflect what you think is 
the truth? 

Mr. Nretsen. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information appears on : 299.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nielsen, had you prepared a memorandum there 
in answer to a direct question ? : 

Mr. Nietsen. To two questions, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would you read the questions and then the answers ’ 

Mr. Nietsen. I don’t have the transcript, but I think my opening 
sentence will make clear the question which was put to me. 

Based upon the specified premise that neither Glen Canyon nor Bluff 
Dam would be in operation during the first 75 years of Bridge Canyon 
operation, and assuming no other regulatory facilities provided in the 
upper basin during the same period, initial generation at Bridge 
Canyon would be 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours per annum. That genera- 
tion would taper off to 3,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours at the end of the 
35-45 years, according to the Secretary’s response to question 13. Mr. 
Engle was willing, I believe, that we bring in a response based upon 
the median estimate of 40 years. Mr. Yorty asked that we bring in 
an answer on the assumption of a 30-year life for Bridge Canyon 
Reservoir. 

Analyzing the matter first on the basis of a 40-year life, in 75 years 
there would be available for commercial sale 116,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
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hours over a 75-year period. A power rate of 8.86 mills would be 
necessary to liquidate project costs on this premise. 

I shall go on to the next response. 

On March 1 Mr. Bow asked Mr. Coe this question : 


During that period of time you say 106,000 acres have been lost, how many 
acres have been actually brought in with irrigation? 

We do not have the data from which to supply an absolute answer 
to that question. The 106,000-acre figure represents the difference 
between the maxima reported by the separate irrigation units and the 
average of the acreages reported by the same units as having been 
irrigated during the 1940-44 period. Those figures > awe the 
algebraic sum of acreages added and acreages lost, and therefore do 
not show either the acres added or lost. Let me illustrate: 

For the period 1945-49 the reports of the separate irrigation units, 
totaled, show a net gain of 49,140 acres over the previous maxima. 
Analyzed by irrigation units, we find that 11 units reported net in- 
creases in their areas and these increases total 88,395 acres. Fifteen 
units reported net decreases in their irrigated areas, totaling 48,255 
acres. It is from these company-by-company data that our 106,000- 
acre figure is developed. 

These company-by-company data will not provide an absolute 
answer to Mr. Bow’s question. Only if we had a farmstead-by-farm- 
stead analysis of acres added and abandoned could we provide the 
answer. ‘The best information we can give you is that during the 
1940-44 period 106,000 acres less than previous maxima were irri- 
gated; in 1949, 40,140 acres more than those maxima were irrigated. 

The Cuarman. That constitutes the two answers to the two ques- 
tions propounded ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is right. 

Mr. Enetx. May I ask one or two questions in regard to the first 
part of this? I assume Mr. Bow will: be interested in the last part. 

I see that you fixed the power rate at 8.86 mills. Do you regard that 
as a commercial rate ? 

_Mr. Nietsen. I don’t think that would be a competitive rate; no, 
sir. 

Mr. Eneate. In other words, you couldn’t sell the power? 

Mr. Nietsen. No. 

Mr. Encore. And that means, in other words, the project is in- 
feasible ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Infeasible under the premise that Glen Canyon not 
be built within a 75-year period following construction of Bridge 
Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Enete. In other words, to get back to the original question 
I asked whether the project is feasible within the four corners of 
this bill, because it does exclude the development of Bluff Dam and 
does prohibit the building of Glen Canyon Dam. The project is not 
therefore economically feasible within the four corners of the bill; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Nretsen. If that bill serves to prohibit the building of Glen 
Canyon under some other authorization I would agree with you, but 
if that bill does not operate to extinguish our expectation that Glen 
Canyon will be completed, then it is not. 

Mr. Enete. It will unless some other Congress acts, will it not? 
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Mr. Nreusgn. That is correct, or this Congress. 

Mr. Eneet. In other words, as I read the bill it says that— 

This authorization shall not include any works, dams or reservoirs at the Glen 
Canyon site or any other site in the upper Colorado River Basin, or any dam, 
reservoir, or works in the lower Colorado River Basin which would flood the 
Glen Canyon site. 

Mr. Nietsen. I don’t see it operates to extinguish that expectation 
the upper basin has of building Glen Canyon. 

Mr. Eneie. What was that? 

Mr. Nietsen. That we cannot include it in the central Arizona 
project ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. That this project can stand on its own feet and you 
testified just now it cannot stand on its own feet. In other words, if we 
are to be perfectly honest with the Congress and the other Members 
of the House who are not familiar with this legislation, we would have 
to tell them, would we not, that if we pass this bill it is absolutely 
necessary in order to insure the feasibility of the project to build some 
upstream projects, which will give the sediment control and the river 
regulation necessary to make the power features pay out? 

‘Mr. Nreisen. Those upstream features are necessary to the success 
of this project; yes, sir. 

Mr. Encore, That is correct. 

Mr. Povutson. It is exactly like buying an automobile without some 
wheels, is it not? It would not operate. 

Mr. Morris. If the gentleman should buy an automobile without 
wheels he can also purchase the wheels. 

Mr. Poutson. That is correct: why not put it in the bill so those 
that author the bill may know they are going to have to authorize 
another project. 

The Cnuamman. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enete. If I could ask one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Just how soon in your opinion would we have to build up-river 
projects to give the sediment control and the river regulation? 

Mr. Nrersen, I must qualify my answer. To get the rate of 5.171 
mills per kilowatt-hour, we must have Glen Canyon or a parallel 
facility within 15 years. How soon we must have a Glen Canyon 
or another facility to result in a rate which would be competitive, I 
um not prepared to say. Some place between 15 and 75 years we 
go over the hump. 

Mr. Eneue. That is what I am getting to. In other words, with 
all deference to the opinion of my friend from Colorado, and I cer- 
tainly agree with him that sooner or later we are going to go into 
upper basin development, but due to the uncertainties of where we 
would have been now, we cannot be any too sure whether that is going 
to be 15 or 25 years. And pretty soon at some point, when it goes s long 
enough, you are going over the hump, where the power facilities at 
Br idee Canyon absolutely have to have the river regulation and the silt 
protection or your project collapses because, as indicated in this memo- 
randum, you have just supplied me Mr. Nielsen, the rate becomes 
noncommercial, 

The Criamman. My colleagues, I want to repeat just one thing I 
iy the other day. We do make certain assumptions. The question 

s, Are they valid, reasonable assumptions? One assumption we must 
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make in all this planning is that rain and snow will continue to fall 
on the Colorado River Siac: the watershed. Now that is one as- 
sumption. 

r. AsprInaLit. You mean the snow will fall in Colorado. 

The Cuamman. That is right; thanks for the correction. 

That is one of the assumptions, and I am as serious as I know how 
to be now, gentlemen. 

Another assumption of this question is that we have got to develop 
that area in the Colorado Basin, which is the hinterland of Los Angeles, 
or Los Angeles will wither and die, not alone because of the filling 
up of Lake Meade, which is one menace, but every great city must 
have a hinterland supporting it. 

Now I remember distinctly in 1947 before the Barrett Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, right in this room, the gentleman here on my left, 
Mr. Engle, and the gentleman over on my right, Mr. Poulson, were 
just like that [indicating|—diameirically opposed to each other in 
regard to certain legislation affecting the water supply of Los Angeles, 
and I recall how my friend from the Second Congressional District 
of California, Mr. Engle, explained that we cannot afford to turn back 
into desert a vast area in his district in order to give some unnecessary 
advantage to the great city of Los Angeles. 

Now I have those records, and I have them carefully marked for 
the new members. As I said the other day, my colleagues, I have 
worked all my life in Congress to help the development of the upper 
basin. I want it to go along with, but as nearly independent as may 
be of, the lower basin. 

Mr. Eneue. I would like to add one other thing, Mr. Chairman, 
to the statement you have just made, and that is that that is not the 
only occasion on which T and the gentleman from Los Angeles have 
disagreed. We also appeared before the Rules Committee, you may 
remember. When the legislation to liberalize the reclamation law 
was before the Rules Committee, I vigorously supported that legisla- 
tion, and my colleague from Los Angeles vigorously opposed it. I 
think it should be distinctly understood that as far as I am concerned 
I believe that some liberalization of the reclamation law is neces- 
sary. I have always supported it, but I am hesitant about going ahead 
with projects which can be held up as monstrosities before the whole 
American public, and which eventually will defeat and defer rea- 
sonable reclamation projects in the 17 Western States for the Lord 
only knows how long. 

Mr. Poutson. I would like to make—— 

The Cuamman. Just a moment. I want to reply to that. T am 
not going to assume for a moment that this project is a monstrosity. 
It does not make any difference who puts it up as such. This Central 
Arizona project has solid engineering back of it and that will be 
brought out; solid financial backing, but this is the thing I wanted 
to impress upon the committee: Although I am anxious to see dams 
and reservoirs built in the upper basin, they must be built. because 
not only do we assume that rain and snow will fall on the upper 
basin, but we also assume that the United States Government is going 
to continue to exist; the American people are going to continue 
to exist; through hundreds and hundreds of years, and multiply, and 
they are fast moving into the West. California had more than 50 per- 
cent gain in 10 years. Therefore, we must expect California and the 
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hinterland to be developed simultaneously and concurrently. Frankly 
I am astonished that any responsible businessmen in Los Angeles 
should oppose this bill. 

I am going to send to each member of the committee with a little 
notation, reprints of my comments in the Congressional Record of 
4 years ago when this same controversy was up, the same controversy, 
the same witnesses were before us, and I think that will make it per- 
fectly clear that whether we have dams built in the upper basin or 
not—and I hope to God we do build them—but whether we do or not, 
the upper basin States have signed on the dotted line and they are 
going to let down to the lower basin at least 7.5 million acre-feet past 

e Ferry, annually 

Now out of that particular 7.5 million acre-feet there is enough 
water to fill this bill’s requirement. Do not tell me that there is not 
physical availability of water. 

T hat is simply a plain fact of record, and arithmetic. 

Mr. Morris. Will the chairman yield for just one question ¢ 

The Cuarrman. I have finished for the moment. 

Mr. Morris. The gentleman from California and I realize your 
sincerity and I realize his ability and have a high regard for him, 
but he calls this a monstrosity, or indicates it is, and for the benefit 
of the new members especially—they may all know it but some of 
them might not—I will ask if it is not a matter of fact—I might 
predicate this question by saying that I realize this committee and 
our side of the Congress is not bound by what the other body does; 
we are never bound by it. I will ask you as a matter of fact if this 
very bill or a bill almost identical to this one here didn’t pass the 
other body in the last Congress. ‘ 

The Cuarmman. On February 21 this bill passed the United States 
Senate by a vote of 2 to 1. 

Mr. Morris. I will ask you if in this present session 

Mr. Poutson. Do you want to bring out the details of that? 

Mr. Morris. May I finish, please? I will ask you if in this present 
session if this same bill, or a bill almost identical to this bill, has not 
been reported out of the corresponding committee over in the other 
body ? 

The Cuatrman. It has. 

Mr. Poutson. So what? 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what the vote was in that committee? 

The Cuarrman. I think there were only two or possibly three dis- 
senting votes. 

Mr. Enate. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Enater. I think the record should be perfectly plain that when 
I describe this as a preposterous project I am not reflecting upon the 
motives or the intelligence of any of the sponsors of this bill, inelud- 
ing our Poninwalshed dhaleaean I suspect that, if I came from Ari- 
zona and this is the only way we could get water, I would probably 
be supporting it, too. However, that does not qualify my opinions 
regarding this project as it relates to the proper aspirations of the 
other 17 Western States in the future of reclamation development ; 
and, of course, it does not bear at all upon the question of whether or 
not Arizona owns the water. 
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Now, the gentlemen on the other side of the Capitol do some un- 
usual things occasionally, and we do too, and their passage of a bill 
meee this type of legislation does not presuppose or commit 
an y to the merit of it. 

r. Morris. I said that in my statement. We are not bound by it. 

Mr. Mrizer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. In an effort to pour a little oil on this water, if I can, I 
think this is the fifth time I have heard the pros and cons of this 
argument. Believe me, there are two sides to the pancake all right, 
as remember I said at one time. I just hope that the inner-committee 
argument might be kept at a minimum so that we can again get the 
facts from these folks that are here to give us the sides of the facts; 
and then, when we get these things together, let us get in the room 
and close the door and talk to each other and make our settlements in 
the committee. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to say so, that 
some of this ought even to be on the record. We probably ought to 
red-pencil it because we have people here from Arizona and California 
that want to be heard, and this argument between California and Ari- 
zona does not look good in the record at this time. 

Let us hear the evidence proper and pro and con and then make our 
decision. 

Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. That is a very good comment and wise counsel, 
Doctor. Iappreciate it. The judge has the floor. Will you yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. D’Ewartr. I would like to either ask the witness or my friend 
from Colorado a question. We were discussing certain projects in 
the upper basin that it appears are necessary to make this project 
wholly feasible. Do those projects in the upper basin have repayment 
features in them that would make it possible for them to pay out on 
fae — without reference to any reimbursement from the lower 

asin 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. D’Ewart, when the figures for the other eight 
major projects that are included in the report now before the States 
are considered, the projects are feasible and pay out. There is very 
little bit of irrigation contained in the proposed upper Colorado River 
storage program. It is dependent upon power. It does provide that 
there are certain participating projects called dependent projects that 
later on get some benefit, provided the project itself is constructed 
under the now proposed program. Of course, answering your ques- 
tion, and referring back to what the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Engle, states about the supporters of this bill, you can readily see that, 
after we have waited for almost 30 years since the signing of the 
Colorado compact to get some benefits in the upper basin States we 

laced no opposition before this project now before us, providing it 
is feasible, because we feel that, if this project should happen to be 
authorized and constructed and then there would be a demand and 
a necessary demand for the completion of upstream development, that 
would help our development that much quicker; after you have waited 
for almost a third of a century to get : yes ed da of any kind that 
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helps the western part of the Colorado, you naturally favor something 
that would drive home a little bit sooner than otherwise the building 
of our program. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. With the development of this contemplated project, 
especially with respect to those items in it that are necessary to make 
this lower basin feasible, will there by any charge against the lower 
basin for financial return from the lower basin ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. There are some questions that must be decided be- 
tween the lower basin and the upper basin. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You have reached that stage in your planning in the 
upper basin / 

Mr. Asprnaty. That is right. We have the questions of the defini- 
tion of beneficial consumptive use; we have charges of sedimenta- 
tion; and we have charges of evaporation. These must be resolved 
before Glen Canyon itself can be constructed because the upper basin 
will not go forward with that program until those problems are 
determined. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And there may be some financial return expected 
from the lower basin because of sediment control / 

Mr. Asprnauy. Not necessarily under the proposed program. Those 
are questions which we must resolve first; and we folks in the upper 
basin States, having resolved our problems between ourselves under 
agreement, feel that we can do so at the proper time with the people 
of the lower basin. We have waited for a third of a century because 
of the differences between the two States involved in the project now 
before this committee. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You have not yet reached the state in your planning 
that you know positively there would be no charge against the lower 
basin for financial return because of silt control ? 

Mr. Asprnaut. My answer to that is you will have to refer back 
to what I have suggested to you on the three questions. 

Congressman Engle, I think, will be able to substantiate what I 
have said about making those three decisions; is that not right 

Mr. Eneue. I am sure it is. Do I understand you to say that the 
upper basin has to be built in eight projects as a sort of a package or 
it would not be feasible ? 

Mr. Asprnavty. As the report is now before the States, it is for 
10 major projects. I believe it is 10. 

Mr. Enorte. They have to go together to be economically feasible. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Not as far as construction is concerned, no; build- 
ing of Glen Canyon for power alone would be feasible; Echo Park 
would be feasible; but, as far as the program is concerned to take 
‘are of our development, like the development of the whole river per- 
haps should have been made from the very first, we feel we want the 
whole project authorized and construction proceed as determined 
by the upper basin, together with the reclamation authorities. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I still have the floor, I believe, but I 
certainly do not want to prolong this matter; I will be through here 
in just a moment; and I appreciate the observation made by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, Dr. Miller; and I think his observation is well 
taken; but, since the question has been raised, I would like to put the 
figures into the record at this time as they have been handed to me; 
and, of course, they may be checked for accuracy. 
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This bill, No. 75, was reported from the Senate committee in the 
Eighty-first Congress August 30, 1949, by a vote of nine yeas, three 
nays, and one not voting. 

It passed the Senate February 21, 1950, by a vote of 55 to 28. 

Now, that is in the Eighty-first Congress. It was ordered reported 
from the Senate committee in this Congress, the Eighty-second, Janu- 
ary 3, 1951, by a vote, of 10 yeas, 2 nays, and 1 not voting. 

Now, I consider those matters to be factual matters. True, it might 
be in the nature of an argument, and certainly I will admit we are not 
bound by what they did, but certainly those matters should, I think, 
and do, carry at lease some weight with us; and I thought that it 
was the proper thing to put it in the record at this time. 

The Cuatrman. Now to proceed with the questioning, if you have 
finished, J udge—— 

Mr. Morrts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bow, had you questions to ask of the depart- 
mental witnesses / 

Mr. Bow. Not at this time. They have answered one of my ques- 
tions that I propounded the other day, Mr. Chairman, with some 
algebraic answer which I cannot understand. I never understood 
algebra anyway. They passed me through it to get rid of me, but 
the answer has been made, and I am satisfied. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Yorty, with your permission I will come 
along with the others on this side, because me may conserve time, 

Mr. Wuarrton / 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Governor Aandahl ? 

Mr. Aanpaut. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Mr, Yorty, have you questions to ask further? 

Mr. Yorry. A few; yes. 

Mr. Nielsen, I have never been able to get straightened out on this 
conservancy district, and it is my understanding that that was one of 
the things that your Bureau was insisting upon. 

Mr. Niersen. No, sir. We are in no position to insist. We recom- 
mend that the Congress consider that proposal before authorizing the 
legislation. I can get you those words, if you like. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, I have this report here from—let us see who 
signed it—it is your project report anyway, and this appears on page 
121 of this Document 136, which contains your Department’s report 
on the project, does it not ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Paragraph 46 there on page 121 says, after, inciden- 
tally, paragraph 45, which tells all about all the indirect beneficiaries of 
the project ; paragraph 46 says: 

It is proposed to reach these indirect beneficiaries through the formation of 
an organization in the nature of an improvement district which would have 
the power to tax all properties within the service area. Such an organization 
would have advantages which go beyond the mere ability to assist in meeting 
the repayment obligation. The organization could, in effect, provide security 
for the investment of the United States in the irrigation features of the project 
in that the taxable assets of the project area would be pledged as that secu- 


rity. A single organization to conduct the affairs of the project, among the 
many local participants and beneficiaries, is essential to the efficient adminis- 
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tration of the project. That organization, being local in character, could best 
work out the exchanges of water necessary to the plan herein presented. 

Now is there any such single agency in existence now ? 

Mr. Nietsen. No. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there any made mandatory by the provisions of the 
bill as it now stands? 

Mr. Nievsen. Of course, you will take a layman’s opinion of that, 
but I don’t see it in the bill; no, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, is there any provision in this bill for the district 
that is recommended to secure the obligations of the United States 
under this bill? 

Mr. Nrexsen. No; the district is not mentioned, as I understand it. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, it is a fact that, after this bill has been 
before this Congress, I think, at least three times, the State of Ari- 
zona has still taken no steps to comply with your recommendations in 
paragraph 46? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, I don’t know what laws are in existence in 
Sane or that she may have on her books. I am not aware of any 
such. 

Mr. Yorry. And in spite of that recommendation you are still con- 
tending that this is a feasible project as it is described in that bill? 

Mr. Nietsen. I have said that the project can be analyzed to show 
pay-out, full reimbursement of the reimbursable costs and benefits 
exceeding the costs. We have given as our advice to this committee 
and to the Congress the proposal that we reach indirect beneficiaries. 

Mr. Yorry. And are you still in accord with that proposal ? 

Mr. Nreusen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And do you still believe that this district should guar- 
antee or put up security for the investment of the United States? 

Mr. Nretsen. We have said that it would, having the taxing re- 
source; it would provide that security. 

Mr. Yorry. And do you feel it should ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. I think there should be that type of security; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yortry. Now, you heard the testimony of Mr. Jacobs yesterday, 
did you not? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And will you tell me how you could charge him for the 
water that he would receive if, through this project, the water table 
under his land was raised ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, without knowing where his specific piece of land 
is, I would think from the description he gave us that he might expect, 
as a benefit out of this project, a stabilized water table, not pulled 
down by people below him, but a stabilized water table, and would 
thereby receive benefits indirectly. 

Under the conservancy-district proposal he would be reached, as 
would, let us say, the man who packs vegetables, the man who hauls 
vegetables, the man who sells seeds and implements would be reached 
by the taxing process, the man who gets a profit or a gain indirectly 
would be reached by the taxing process. I know of no other way to 
reach him. 

Mr. Yorry. And there is nothing in this bill that would reach 
him? 


Mr. Nretsen. Not so far as I know. 
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Mr. Yorry. Now, do you not feel that yourself as a matter of 
policy—and this report of yours states policy—do you not feel as a 
matter of policy that we should insist that we know he is going to be 
reached and that he will be required to pay his just share of the cost 
of this project before we enact this bill ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, we can only advise the committee. I think 
the committee would have to act on that on its own initiative. 

Mr. Yorry. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Nrersen. We can only advise the committee. We cannot sug- 
gest what the committee should or should not do. That is our advice 
to you in the report, in the statement I read on the first day of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Yorty. Well, you are recommending that we enact the bill, are 
you not? 

Mr. Nievsen. Under the condition that you examine, our recom- 
mendations and the contingencies we put upon those recommenda- 
tions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. All right. Now, is not this one of the contingencies? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you not recommending that we should not pass the 
bill unless this contingency is met ? 

Mr. Nrersen. I think we can quibble over those words; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, you heard most of the testimony, did you not, 
Mr. Nielsen ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. I think I have heard most of it. 

Mr. Yorry. Some of the witnesses say they cannot hear back there. 
I asked one of the witnesses whether or not some parts of this project 
for internal conservation within Arizona could be separated from the 
central Arizona project, and authorized without any diversion from 
the Colorado River, and the indication I got from him was that he 
thought the answer was “No.” I felt it was not correct, so I did 
not press him. I thought maybe he just did not know. 

Now, will you tell the committee which of these internal develop- 
ment projects could be separated from the Colorado River diversion 
and authorized without it, from an engineering standpoint ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, now, I would think that Horseshoe Dam 
enlargement. 

Mr. Yorry. What would that do? 

Mr. Nre.sen. That would impound some floodwaters of the Verde 
River which from time to time escape. I would think that might 
be one element. 

Mr. Yorry. And how much water would that add? 

Mr. Nrexsen. I will ask Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Cor. 42,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there anything holding up that particular project 
at the moment? Is there any reason why it could not go ahead? 

Mr. Nre.sen. Well, of course, it lacks a report as to that as a sep- 
arate unit. We have no report which would analyze that apart from 
the Central Arizona project. If that report could be prepared and 
it could be shown that without assistance from power it was economi- 
cally feasible, presumably legislation could proceed. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you have any figures showing the cost of that 
particular part of the project ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes; that will appear in Mr. Coe’s statement. 
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Mr. Cor. The cost of Horseshoe Dam enlargement would be 
$7,244,000, 

Mr. Yorry. If the State of Arizona wanted to go ahead on that 
on its own, would there be anything that would stop it? Is this a 
navigable stream / 

Mr. Nretsen. No. 

Mr. Yorry. There would be no obstacle in the way of their develop- 
ing that themselves ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I think of none. Let me keep that list. I would like 
to refresh my memory. 

Mr. Yorry. Surely. 

Mr. Nrevsen. I think I should make clear that McDowell con- 
ceivably could be built as an alternative to Horseshoe, and I think 
that the Corps of Engineers is examinning McDowell as a_flood- 
control reservoir, but how nearly that might approach feasibility, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. You mean engineering feasibility ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. Engineering and economic feasibility. 

Mr. Yorry. I am talking now mainly about engineering feasibility 
because actually—and I will tell you why I say that—Bridge Canyon 
has no connection with this project at all except to pay for it and 
furnish the power to lift the water, so I am talking about it from an 
engineering standpoint—I am asking about the things that do not 
require Colorado River diversion. 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, from an engineering standpoint, anything can 
be built if you give us enough money. 

Mr. Yorry. I am talking about what you could do in Interior. 

Mr. Nrevsen. I am searching through this list to see those which 
could be built as a practical matter without Colorado River water 
~ vorting them. 

I fr Yorry. As an engineering matter. That is what I want. 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes. Buttes Dam and Reservoir could be built; not, 
however, for water conservation. It could be built as a flood-control 
and power development. 

Mr. Yorry. Flood and power? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes; asa matter of fact, we depend for Buttes analysis 
upon the Corps of Engineers, who have examined it for those purposes. 

Mr. Yorry. But it wouldn’t add any water? 

Mr. Nrevsen. It wouldn’t without Colorado River water being 
available downstream. 

Mr. Yorry. It is one of the exchange features ? 

Mr. Nretsen, Yes, sir. 

I should say those by and large are the elements which could be 
built without Colorado River water. 

Mr. Yorry. You couldn’t develop the Tucson water supply without 
those ? 

Mr. Nievsen. No—I will qualify that “no.” If you were to con- 
demn the irrigation rights downstream—I don’t know if you can do 
that in Arizona—but if you can condemn the irrigation rights down- 
stream, T suppose you could, on behalf of the municipal water supply. 

Mr. Yorry. I was led to wonder about this by this letter from the 
Department of the Army, the Secretary of the Army, which I know 
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you are familiar with, in which he commented on your report and 
» 


said in that letter, which is in this House Document 136 on page 102: 


The legal and economic premises upon which the project as a whole is based 
appear to be open to serious question, particularly with respect to water 
rights and to the analysis of the economics of the works. However, since the 
Central Arizona project is composed of individual units and interrelated groups 
of units which are not mutually interdependent for adequate functioning, it 
is believed that action on certain of these units and groups need not be delayed 
pending settlement of legal and economic questions for the project as a whole, 
but that they may properly be considered on their own merits as separate units 
or groups of related units. 

The Corps of Engineers is now studying a group of related units included in 
the Central Arizona project. These units consist of improvements in the Safford 
Valley, the Buttes Dam and power plant, Charleston Dam, and the Tucson water 
supply aqueduct. This group is urgently needed and does not depend on impor- 
tation of Colorado River water, or on subsidization by Colorado River power. 
This group will be reported upon separate.y by this Department at a later date. 

Do you agree with the Army engineers in that statement, or are the 
two Departments in disagreement / 

Mr. Nietsen. Not in entirety as to its comments on the economics. 
The Army has a lot more freedom than we have in tossing aside the 
matter of water rights. They feel quite free, apparently, to go into 
Safford Valley and there make certain improvements because they 
are able to write in their reports the condition that the local sponsors 
of the project hold the United States free from damages claimed as a 
result of intrusion upon water rights. That isn’t their precise lan- 
guage, but ' 

Mr. Ener. Will the gentleman yield there? 

That is a very interesting point. As I understand the decisions on 
the TVA development, which went to the Supreme Court, it was held 
that a project constructed under the Flood Control Act did not re- 
quire the Federal Government to be accountable for violation of local 
water rights. 

Mr. Nietsen. I can testify only as to what I read in the Army re- 

rts. They passed the matter of securing local water rights to the 
onl sponsors. What the courts may have held I don’t know. I just 
read that in their reports and I think generally in the legislation which 
authorizes their projects they ask that the local sponsors in essence 
provide them the necessary water rights to accomplish those things 
which they want to do. 

Mr. Eneéie. The Gerlach case puts the Bureau of Reclamation in a 
very much different position ; does it not ? 

Mr. Nieisen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. How much of this 1,200,000 acre-feet of water is for new 
lands formerly irrigated ¢ 

Mr. Nie.sen. I will ask Mr. Coe that. 

Mr. Cor. 73,000, 

Mr. Nievsen. Let me have that question again, please. 

Mr. Yorry. How much of the water that you are diverting from 
the Colorado River in this project do you expect to use for lands that 
you class as idle lands formerly irrigated / 

Mr. Nre.sen. Well, we are back on the old question as to whether 
the 73,000 acres receive their full supply from the canals under this 
project, and, of course, they don’t. Now you can arrive at a theoretical 
figure by multiplying 73,000 acres by, I rather imagine—Mr. Coe can 
correct me—41, acre-feet. 
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Mr. Cor. Approximately. 

Mr. Nretsen. Approximately 41% acre-feet per acre, and that is 
the water which would be used by those 73,000 acres. I think that 
figure has been established many times. 

Mr. Yorry. The figure I have—some of these figures have been 
changed from last year to this year, I think, and I want to make sure— 
the one I have is 418,000. 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Nietsen. Mr. Coe says “Yes.” 

Mr. Yorry. That is for new lands formerly indicated as irrigated. 
The figures show for the Maricopa district 262,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Nietsen. Can you help him find it? 

Mr. Yorry. The one I am looking at is on page 43 of Document 
136. That is based on one of your tables, but is not your table, so I 
would as soon get it from your own. , 

Mr. Nretsen. That is in the California comments? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

While he is looking for that, Mr. Nielsen, let me ask you another 
question if you do not mind. 

Mr. Enate. If the gentleman will yield, I think the place he is 
looking for is on page 154. ‘ 

Mr. Yorry. Of the same document? 

Mr. Enate. 136; it gives 418,000 acre-feet for the 73,500 acres of 
additional or new land. 

Mr. Yorry. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Nielsen, so we will 
not waste too much time. 

A sizeable quantity of that water would be for the Maricopa dis- 
trict; would it not? 

Mr. Nretsen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And it certainly appears that 50 percent would be 
conservative. 

Mr. Nretsen. I would be willing to take your figures. 

Mr. Yorry. It looks considerably more than that here, but I thought 
we would be conservative and assume that for the purpose of the 
question. 

Now, that area is one that was involved in the need for the 1948 
water law; was it not? 

Mr. Nretsen. Ground water control ? 

Mr. Yorry. The Arizona water law that you insisted be passed. 

Mr. Nretsen. No; let us get straight. We don’t insist. We sug- 
gest. We have no means of comes to the State of Arizona and 
insisting they pass a ground water bill. 

Mr. Yorry. You did suggest they have a water-control law so that 
acreage would not just keep on increasing and no matter how much 
water you gave them it Bose soon be depleted. You did suggest that; 
did you not? 

Mr. Ntevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, pursuant to that law, as I understand it, they are 
able to prevent expansion by bringing new acres into production 
through pumping which, before the law, they were not able to do; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I think that is the intent of the act. 

Mr. Yorry. And they do that by declaring an area critical and then 


they refuse to allow the drilling of more wells? 
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Mr. Nirexsen. That is my understanding of the operation of that 
aw; yes. 

Mr. Yorrr. Isn’t it a fact that even now Maricopa County has not 
been declared a critical area? 

Mr. Nretsen. I can’t say whether that is a fact. I have no knowl- 
edge, but you will have a witness here who can tell you that. I have 
no knowledge that the area has been declared a critical area. 

Mr. Yorry. Getting back to that question of power rates, what is 
the rate the Bureau is presently estimating to be charged for the power 
to make this project feasible ? 

Mr. Nretsen. 5.171 mills per kilowatt-hour for firm energy. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you previously have a lower rate than that? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. When our estimate was $708,000,000, my recol- 
lection is that the rate was 4.62 mills. 

Mr. Yorry. 4.82, I think it was. 

Mr. Nrevsen. 4.82? 

Mr. Yorry. Now, even at that rate, the 4.82, which is the rate that 
the President’s Committee based its comments upon, I want to read 
you what they said in this document, if you haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Nietsen. I have seen it but I haven’t read it. 

Mr. Yorty. They said there on page 399: 

The Bureau of Reclamation has estimated that rates of 4.82 mills per kilowatt- 
hour at load centers for commercial energy, and of 15 cents per thousand gallons 
for municipal water, together with other project revenues, would amortize all 
reimbursable project costs over a 78-year period. According to the Federal 
Power Commission, the 4.82-mill rate is 0.72 mill or 17.5 percent higher than 
it would have to be if irrigation cost were not paid from the interest component 
on power revenues. Of the total capital costs repayable from power revenues, 
about 60 percent are costs of irrigation facilities. Professional opinions differ on 
the actual effects of irrigation subsidy on the proposed power rates and on the 
Salability of energy at the proposed rates. 

Mr. Nreisen. May I respond to that please ? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

Mr. Nietsen. First, I think there is a misapprehension as to what 
that report is. May I read from the letter transmitting the report to 
the President ? 

Mr. Yorry. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Nietsen. I don’t think—I am not sure you are familiar with it 
because you keep referring to it 

The CHarrman. The committee are not familiar with that report. 
If the witness will go ahead with the answer as he started it, the Chair 
will greatly appreciate it. 

Mr. Yorry. If the Chair will just wait, I want him to read that cer- 
tainly, but first I want to get an answer to my question whether or not 
professional opinions do differ as to the salability of the energy, even 
at the 4.82-mill rate. 

Mr. Nretsen. Of course, they do. I have in my brief case a report 
of the Federal Power Commission, which we don’t agree with, but 
which says that the rate for steam energy in Los Angeles would be of 
the order of 8 mills. 

Mr. Yorry. You heard the testimony of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona that evidently he is able to produce energy from gas in Arizona 
considerably cheaper ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right, but you asked for the professional 
opinion. 
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Mr. Yorry. I just want to bring this out. Your report on feasibil- 
ity is based on the future assumption that this power could be sold at 
above the 5-mill rate during the entire 75-year period. 

Mr. Nrevsen. I have no concern over that. I am firm in my belief 
that we can market firm energy in that area for 5.171 mills. 

Mr. Yorry. For the 75 years? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. You are certain during that period there will be no 
alternative source of energy that might be cheaper? 

Mr. Nievsen. I am not sure, but I would certainly advise this com- 
mittee that if it can gross 5.171 mills in that area it is good investment. 
Now may I finish with this identification report ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

Mr. Nretsen. The report has been referred to generally as the 
report of the Water Resources Policy Commission, the President’s 
Commission. The report to which we have been referring, Ten Rivers 
in America’s Future, has in it a letter of transmittal which has two 
opening paragraphs which are more or less introductory, then says: 

The studies were prepared by the Commission’s Committee on River Program 
Analysis, headed by a member of the Commission’s staff and composed of experts 
assigned py Federal agencies, responsible for the several aspects of the Govern- 
ments’ water- and land-resources program. The studies are based on reports 
and data contributed by these agencies and critically reviewed in the give and 
take of the committee discussion. Although the material contained in the 
studies has been available to assist the members of the commission in their work, 
this volume of the report has not been reviewed in detail by all of the 
Commissioners. 


The Cuarrman. What is that last sentence ? 

Mr. Nre.sen (reading) : 

Although the material contained in the studies has been available to assist 
the members of the Commission in their work, this volume of the report has not 
been reviewed in detail by all of the Commissioners. 

Now I would like to turn to the statement which precedes the dis- 
cussion of the Colorado River. In a footnote it reads: 

The original draft of this study was prepared during 1950 by the Committee 
on River Program Analysis of the Commission. The following persons served 
on the committee and participated in the planning or review of the report and 
contributed data to it. 


We have a list of the names and I don’t mind saying my name ap- 
pears in that list. I won’t recite all the names unless you would like 
to have me. 

Mr. Yorry. It makes no difference to me. 

Mr. Nie.sen (reading) : 

The study is based on information available between May and October, in- 
cluding special basin reports submitted to the Commission by interested Federal 
agencies. Following preparation of the original draft by the Committee on 
River Program Analysis, the study was edited and revised by Edward A. Acker- 
man, John C. Beebe, John M. Carmody, Patricia House, Edward N. Munz, Evalyn 
S. Myers, and Jane G. Perry. 

Individual committee members or the agencies where they are employed 
therefore may or may not be in agreement with particular conclusions here 
presented. 


So you will see there are professional differences of opinion as to 
those matters which you have been asking me about. 
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The Cuairman. And do you feel then that this is a report of the 
individuals named and not the report of the seven-member Commis- 
sion of the President ¢ 

Mr. Niersen. This is a report revised by those individuals headed 
up by Mr. Edward Ackerman, a professor of geography at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Yorry. I am going to ask the witness to read what it says on 
the front of this volume. 

Mr. Nre.sen (reading) : 

The Report of the President's Water Policy Commission. 


I can’t take that title aside from the letter of transmittal and the 
qualifications within it. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it your intention in your testimony to impeach the 
objectivity of the persons who prepared this document ? 

Mr. Nievsen. No. You have been asking me consistently whether 
I agreed with the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
as to statements which appear in a staff report of that Commission. 
You asked me whether there were matters of professional disagree- 
ment and I wanted to show you why there were. 

Mr. Yorry. Now these are the facts compiled for the basis of the 
future report of the Commission, 

Mr. Nievsen. That is the language compiled by the task force, not 
the facts I wouldn’t say. 

Mr. Yorry. And the document does say on the front of it “Report 
of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission,” does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. I read that; yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you read the two letters in the front of the docu- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. I don’t know whether to read it because it takes so 
much time, but 1 think you are quibbling in order apparently to get 
away from the facts as found by the Commission’s staff. You don't 
deny that these are the facts found by the Commission’s staff, do you / 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, that doesn’t make all of them as facts. 

Mr. Yorry. In the way it looks to the people who prepared this 
report does it not ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. But the President’s Commission, in speaking of the 
report that it alone will make is distinguishing between these facts 
and the legislation it will recommend; is that right? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is entirely up to the committee. 

Mr. Yorry. But that is the ultimate purpose of the Commission, 
to recommend legislation; is that right ? 

Mr. Niessen. I don’t know. 

Mr. Yortry. And that they have not done yet ? 

Mr. Nievsen. I understand the Commission is disbanded. 

Mr. Yorry. But in the Commission’s report, this letter to the 
President is signed by the Commissioners. It is in the front of the 
document. 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes. Insofar as you accept the qualifications which 
appear immediately inside the cover; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Yorry. Well, certainly anybody of common sense would know 
that every individual Commissioner could not prepare a document 
like this. He would have to rely upon Government agencies and I 
think the book gains in strength when used in connection with your 
testimony by the fact that it was prepared by the Government agen- 
cies of the United States; one at least. 

Mr. Nretsen. Which may or may not agree with the facts reached 
by a professor of geography at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Yorry. Didn’t you read in your language that the staff went 
over this and it just had to go through the give-and-take of the Com- 
mission discussions ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. So these are what? Will you at least concede these 
people were trying to be objective ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir; I think they were. I think they were un- 
informed as well. 

Mr. Yorry. These are the facts as they found them are they not? 

Mr. Nietsen. Those are the conclusions they reached; not the 
facts. 

Mr. Yorty. Well, the facts that they state in here are the facts 
as they saw them aren’t they ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, you can have that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And then based on the facts as they saw them, this 
report states the conclusions they reached; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Yorry. What then is the matter with using this document 
in connection with these hearings? 

Mr. Nretsen. I am not complaining about them or about your using 
them. 

Mr. Yorry. And have you any complaint about my reading the 
very front of the document, as printed at great expense, which says, 
“T ae apart of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion” 

Mr. Nretson. Not at all. I simply wanted to make certain that 
everyone understood just what the report is. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you have any feeling that anybody didn’t under- 
stand ¢ 

Mr. Nievson. I thought I heard the chairman say that he didn’t. 
I thought that you weren’t too certain. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you clear now that I understand? 

Mr. Nretsen. I think you understand now; yes. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will confirm that the Chair did want 
enlightenment on that very eres 

Mr. Yorry. I hope the Chair is enlightened because the document 
and the letters in front are very clear as to just what it is. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will take it under advisement. 

Mr. Yorry. It is a report prepared by the President’s Water Policy 
Commission. If it wasn’t this document wouldn’t be here. 

Now are you familiar with the statement made in this report to the 
effect that if all the water needs in the lower basin were to be satisfied, 
it would require 31.5 million acre-feet of water? 

Mr. Nretsen. Acre-feet; no. I am not familiar with that statement, 
but I am going to be able to say “yes” to the next question I am sure. 

Mr. Yorry. Would you believe that that is approximately right ? 
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Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. I should say so. 

Mr. Yorry. If you were to divorce this project from law entirely, 
would _ have to consider the possibilities of use of this water as it 
might be applied to other places, in order to figure where we could 
invest this water to get the most return out of it / 

Mr. Nietsen. If we had a free hand to deal with the river; yes, 
we would. 

Mr. Yorry. And then you would consider that you were investing so 
much of a scarce commodity, or a scarce resource, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Nievsen. You would husband that resource as fully as you 
could. 

Mr. Yorry. And do you think if you had that freedom that you 
would recommend this project with the high cost per acre involved ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. I wouldn't be able to answer that without looking at 
a lot of detail. 

Mr. Yorry. How long do you intend to go on, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrmMan. The committee stands in recess until 2: 30. 

(The committee recessed at 11:55 a. m., to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed with our hearings on H. R. 1500 and H. R. 1501. 

In view of the fact that two of the members of the committee are 
not here, who had planned to ask Mr. Nielsen some further questions, 
I will change my mind as to Mr. Nielsen and not call you to the stand 
at this moment. Perhaps we can resume again tomorrow with your 


further examination. 

We have witnesses from Arizona who have brief statements. These 
are businessmen who are, of course, anxious to get back, and as was 
cautioned by one of the members this morning, we ought to hear them 
so that we may get their testimony before us and excuse them. 

Mr. Akin, would you come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE M. AKIN, CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA 
INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION 


Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken has a prepared statement which was 
handed to the members of the committee at the morning session. Now, 
Mr. Akin, proceed with your statement in your own way. I believe 
you are identified to the committee in the statement. If you do not 
read it, please identify yourself. 

Mr. Akin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Wayne M. Akin. I am now 
and have been a resident of Phoenix, Ariz., for over 17 years last past. 
I appear here in my official capacity as chairman of the Arizona Inter- 
state Stream Commission to testify in support of H. R. 1500. 

I appeared before a number of congressional committees in behalf 
of the so-called central Arizona project, and particularly before this 
committee during the hearings held on H. R. 934 and H. R. 935 in 
March and April of 1949. That testimony appears beginning on page 
63—part 1 of the printed hearings of this committee on H. R. 934 
and H. R. 935. 

As I pointed out in my previous testimony, the Arizona Interstate 
Stream Commission was created by the Legislature of the State of 
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Arizona and charged with the duty of protecting Arizona’s rights in 
and to interstate streams. The Commission is a nine-man Commis-' 
sion—seven appointed and two ex officio. These men come from dif- 
ferent parts of the State and are of different political faiths. 

The commission is vitally interested in H. R. 1500. This interest 
is prompted not only because of economic importance of this bill to 
Arizona, but also because of its importance to the United States as a 
whole. 

As an official body, this commission is not.interested in furthering 
the interests of any particular area or group of people. It is rather 
our purpose to maintain an objective viewpoint in the creation of a 
broad program calculated to develop the natural resources of the 
Southwest, integrating that development with the economy of Ari- 
zona as it fits into the entire economy of the United States. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that the Colorado River con- 
stitutes one of the major, natural resources of our country. Its proper 
development is of vital importance, not only to the seven States 
through which it flows, but it is especially important in the over-all 
economy of the United States because of the fact that it provides one 
of the last great undeveloped frontiers which will provide room for 
expansion for the ever-increasing population of the United States. 
Dr. John Lee Coulter before this committee on February 14, 1951, 
presented figures to indicate that by 1961 we may expect an increase 
in our population of 25,000,000. This would mean a corresponding 
increase of one-sixth in our food requirements. 

The resources of this project are not only agricultural, but also 
provide an enormous power potential, the development of which will 
release large quantities of petroleum products by the substitution of 
hydroelectric power, which is not expendable, for oil-generated power 
which uses our declining oil reserves. Furthermore, the development 
of the basin means the implementation of resources for national de- 
fense distributed in an area away from coastal or metropolitan areas 
and strategically located for defense. 

In order to understand the place of the State of Arizona in this 
over-all basin development program it is essential that a clear under- 
standing be had of the topograph of the State and its relationship to 
the basin as a whole. Of the seven basin States, Arizona alone lies 
wholly within the Colorado Basin except for a small portion in the 
extreme southeastern part. 

Roughly, two-thirds of the State is high, mountainous plateau, 
ranging from an elevation of around 4,000 feet to approximately 
12,000 feet. The Colorado River enters Arizona from Utah east of the 
center of the interstate boundary and for a distance of about 325 miles 
cuts the plateau with its tremendous canyon. Thereafter, it forms the 
boundary between Arizona and Nevada for, roughly, 150 miles, and 
the California-Arizona boundary for another 240 miles so that for 
a total of some 700 miles the river flows in Arizona or along the boun- 
dary of the State. p 

Roughly, one-half of the State drains into the main stream of the 
Colorado River and the balance drains into the Gila River flowing 
westerly across the south half of the State and entering the main 
stream of the Colorado just north of the Mexican boundary. 

Climatically the two-thirds of Arizona lying on the plateau as above 
described is similar to other mountain States. However, the plateau 
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ends in a series of precipitous cliffs and mountains and the remaining 
third of the State lies at a low elevation, running from about 100 feet 
up to approximately 2,500 feet. 

Much of this area is desert and except for irrigation its economic 
value is limited to its mineral resources and the comparatively limited 
livestock grazing potential. The river valleys provide some of the 
finest soil and the most productive climate to be found anywhere in 
the world. Within this area has developed the irrigated agriculture 
of Arizona with which we are iemnabintale concerned, 

H. R. 1500 is designed to provide a supplemental water supply for 
lands heretofore irrigated and to prevent a recurrence of the acer 
which befell the prehistoric Indians who previously irrigated much 
of the land. ° 

As this point I want to emphasize the fact that it is not the pur- 
pose of this proposed project to provide water for the development 
of new lands. This water is to be used for the purpose of providing 
the essential supplementary supply for lands already under culti- 
vation. 

The first acreage put under cultivation by white men in this area 
was limited to land immediately adjacent to the rivers. The supply 
of water was by direct diversions from these streams and, of course, 
was subject to disastrous periodical droughts. 

In the year 1903 the United States Government, acting by the 
authority of Congress under what is known as the Reclamation Act, 
commenced the construction of the Roosevelt Dam upon the Salt 
River at a point some 75 miles east of the city of Phoenix. The 
original capacity of the reservoir was 1,300,000 acre-feet of water. 

This control of the river made possible the expansion of the irri- 
gated area thereunder to approximately 240,000 acres. At the time 
of this construction the use of the river for power was given only 
incidental consideration. However, the development of the use of 
electrical energy became early an important item and subsequently 
five additional dams were built on the Salt and Verde Rivers for 
further control of the storage of water and for the development of 
power. In addition, a number of power plants were built on the 
canals. 

In 1928 a dam was completed on the Agua Fria River and at 
the same time the Coolidge Dam for the use of the middle Gila Valley 
was constructed. The water of this project, known as the San Carlos 
project, provided for 50,000 acres of land of white farmers and 50,000 
acres of Indian lands. 

It was during this period that the influx of people into the South- 
west was accelerated and the pressure for additional farm lands be- 
‘ame great. As a result, additional areas were brought under 
cultivation, 

These bordered the older projects and extended on down the Gila 
River for a distance of 100 miles below Phoenix. Coincidentally, the 
Yuma Valley at the mouth of the Gila River was developed with water 
from the Colorado River. This development paralleled that of the 
Imperial Valley in southern California. 

Irrigation water for the use of lands now under cultivation in 
the area is supplied by the use and reuse of stream water and by 
pumping from the underground water supply. The development 
of more efficient pumps and the availability of power for their opera- 
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tion has brought about an enormous stimulation of pump irrigation. 

As the result, during the last two decades, the expansion of the 
cultivated area of central Arizona has been greatly accelerated by 
the demands for agricultural products to supply the war effort, and 
at the present time is being greatly accelerated by the high prices 
being secured for agricultural products. 

The use of underground water has now progressed to a point where 
it is clearly apparent that the withdrawal exceeds the recharge and 
only the use of Arizona’s share of the Colorado River water can prevent 
the return to the desert of a substantial portion of the land now in 
cultivation and a serious limitation of the use of the remainder of the 
irrigated lands. 

The people of Arizona are convinced that the State of Arizona has 
a fundamental right to certain water of the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River. H. R. 1500 contains a provision that will permit any 
State who challenges Arizona’s right to the water proposed to be used 
by this project to go to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
adjudication of such rights. 

‘or the information of the committee, I desire ett rire out the 
specific projects in central Arizona that are directly affected. I will 
discuss them by geographical location : 


NO. 1—SALT RIVER PROJECT 


While this project has excellent water rights, that under irrigation 
practice followed at the inception of the project would be considered 
adequate, it has now been found that by intensive tillage and the utili- 
zation of water sufficient for the full 365-day growing season, the 
productive capacity of the plant can be greatly inereased. 

Furthermore, it has been found that alkali accumulation on the 
lower areas of the project can be controlled only by the application 
of additional water sufficient to carry off the salt at the lower end. 
Furthermore, the utilization of a supplementary supply of water for 
irrigation would make it possible to equalize the reservoir reserves, 
thereby firming up the hydroelectric power supply so essential for the 


’ continuation of irrigation pumping throughout central Arizona as 


well as providing the power for domestic and industrial use. 
NO. 2—ROOSEVELT WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


This is an area which adjoins the Salt River project on the east. 
This district secured a right to certain water salvaged by lining the 
canals of the Salt River project and additional water from pumps. 
The water strata from which this water is drawn are progressively 
being depleted so that pumping is now done at a depth in excess of 
200 feet. It is essential to the economic stability of this area that sup- 
plemental water be supplied so that the underground supply can be 
protected. 

NO. 3—ROOSEVELT IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


This area lies west of the Salt River project and the situation is 
essentially the same as above described, although part of the water for 
this project was obtained by salvaging drainage water from the Salt 
River project. 
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NO, 4—MARICOPA COUNTY MUNICIPAL WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


This district lies northwest of Phoenix and utilizes gravity flow 
from the Agua Fria River, stabilized by the Carl Pleasant Reservoir 
and supplemented by pumps. The gravity water has proven erratic 
and insufficient for this project, and the underground reserves are 
demonstrably on the decline. Only by the addition of supplementary 
water can the retrenchment of this district be avoided. 


NO, 5——-THE BUCKEYE DISTRICT, ARLINGTON DISTRICT, GILLESPIE PROJECT 


I will discuss these together, as they are contiguous and their prob- 
lem is identical. These districts are irrigated by gravity water re- 
turning to the river below the Salt River project with the lower 
areas supplemented with pumps. The problem of these districts is 
primarily salt control. Inasmuch as they secure their water by 
return to the river bed from irrigated areas above, the salt accumu- 
lation is intensified. ; 

The water rights of these districts are among the oldest of the 
Southwest. The change in water quality has been beyond their 
control and as a result of the diversion of the river above them. It 
is only by supplying these districts with additional fresh water from 
the Colorado River that declining usefulness and ultimate ruin can 
be avoided. 

NO. 6 


Bordering upon the organized districts above-mentioned are nu- 
merous small privately owned farms supplied entirely by pump 
water. These, of necessity, must be supplied with supplementary 
water for the reasons above discussed. 


NO. 7 


San Carlos preieet, located on the Gila River and supplied with 


gravity water from the San Carlos Reservoir above the Coolidge Dam. 

The development of this area by the Indian Service in cooperation 
with the white farmers was based upon a river-flow history prior 
to its inception. The flow records for that period indicated a much 
greater available supply than has been the case since the construc- 
tion of the dam. 

While those records indicated ample water for the developed area, 
the protracted drought since the construction of the dam has demon- 
strated that the water is insuflicient. In fact, the reservoir has never 
been filled since its completion. Supplemental water to firm up the 
required flow for both these Indian and white lands is one of the 
major objectives of the central Arizona project. 


NO. 8 


The Santa Cruz River drains the border area of southern Arizona, 
extending its drainage area into Old Mexico. This river is largely 
subterranean and flows from the south border into the Gila River at 
a point approximately southeast of Phoenix. Approximately 200,000 
acres of the finest agricultural land to be found anywhere has been 
developed by pumping from this subterranean basin. 
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The water supply for this area has proven to be definitely on the 
decline. Wells which 10 years ago were pumping at a depth of 80 
to 90 feet are now pumping at a level of 200 feet or more. It is ap- 
parent that the underground water supply is being exhausted. A 
large and important community which hae grown up in and around 
this fertile valley is facing imminent return to the desert unless sup- 
plementary water can be provided. 


NO. 9 


Some of the finest farm lands lie near Safford in the Gila River 
Valley near the eastern boundary of Arizona. This land is irrigated 
by water directly diverted from the river. It has old water rights 
but by agreements at the time of the construction of Coolidge Dam 
these rights were limited. 

Because of the deficiency in the flow of the Gila River, as discussed 
heretofore, the water for this extremely productive area has been 
found to be short. However, by using Colorado River water at a lower 
tevel, and the construction of an impounding works above this Safford 
Valley, an exchange of water can be made which will firm up this irri- 
gation supply. ; 

In addition to the major areas above discussed, there are several 
smaller areas, which I will not discuss in detail, but which, by exchange 
of use and firming up of water requirements at lower elevations, the 
economy of these smaller areas at higher elevations can be preserved. 
Likewise, it is important to mention the essential nature of additional 
water supplies for rapidly growing population centers such as Tucson, 
Phoenix, and the intermediate towns. The population of all of those 
towns has more than doubled in the past 10 years, and the influx of 
people continues unabated. 

I have discussed at length the need for water, and I am very con- 
scious of that need, as my business is farming. I am very conscious 
of the impending disasters, not only financial but to social and human 
values which are painfully real to those of us who can see homes and 
whole towns facing desolation unless this problem is solved. It is 
“asy to visualize the impending disaster to farm homes and towns 
which are subject to flood, such as is the case in many portions of the 
Middle West and eastern portion of our country. 

The disaster which faces our farms and homes is just as real and 
imminent, although the causing factor is failure of water instead of 
excessive water. Jt is our conviction that these farms and homes 
are entitled to the same consideration from the Congress of the United 
States as is that of the areas which are endangered by flood. How- 
ever, there is this important difference. 

Many of the flood-control projects, such as those in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys and the Central Valley of California and else- 
where, are considered to be of sufficient importance to the national 
economy to warrant payment in full by the United States Govern- 
ment. Arizona, on the other hand, is not asking for a grant but for 
the financing of a self-liquidating project. 

The economic feasibility of the project is a subject which will be 


adequately presented elsewhere in these hearings. I wish merely to 
point out that the State of Arizona is prepared to pay for this project. 
Farmers will carry a just proportion by paying for water delivered, 
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and the balance wiil be covered by sale of power for which the Arizona 
Power Authority is prepared to contract. The sale of this power to 
the people of Arizona at a price sufficient to liquidate the project is, 
in our opinion, the most equitable method of distributing the cost 
over the whole community to be benefited. 

But this repayment of capital cost is not all. The Federal income 
taxes produced by stabilizing this economic structure will far more 
than repay the Treasury of the United States for all interest on money 
used to finance the project. 

When one considers the indirect benefits accruing to the economy 
of the United States in addition to these direct payments, the reason- 
ableness of the project becomes apparent. 

I strongly feel that the Congress should enact H. R. 1500 because : 

1. It will preserve nationally important existing values, both eco- 
nomic and social. 

2. It will provide for development of important power resources 
essential to the peacetime economy and of strategic importance for 
defense. 

3. It will stabilize an already developed area which is capable of 
sustaining a large population and which is strategically located for 
defense. 

4. It is self-liquidating within the economic unit of the State of 
Arizona. 

5. It will create a permanent national asset of tremendous propor- 
tions and provide the base for a perpetual, large source of Federal 
taxes. 

The CHarrman. We want to thank you for this statement, which is 
a very comprehensive statement, Mr. Akin. 

Mr. Ary. The Salt River project of course, constitutes this 
case when we do begin our questions we ought to begin with the newer 
members of the committee so I am not going to ask any questions 
excepting this: 

Mr. Akin, I oughtn’t to expect you to point out these places on that 
map, but you mentioned half a dozen projects that cluster around our 
valley. 

Mr. Axtn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then you mentioned projects that are some dis- 
tances away. 

Would it aid us any if you stepped up to the map and pointed them 
out? 

Mr. Axtn. The Salt River project of course, constitutes this 
major central portion right in here, and the Roosevelt water conserva- 
tion district and Roosevelt irrigation district, Beardley district, the 
Buckeye, Arlington, and Gillespie districts are all these districts that 
constitute this main upper body. 

San Carlos project constitutes this main central body down here, 
with the Santa Cruz Basin on down here, and the Safford area in 
here. I didn’t mention, of course, although it probably should be 
mentioned, that this extends up into New Mexico, as the Virdin Valley 
of New Mexico is likewise included within the rescue portions of this 
act. 

Mr. Savior. Are the two areas designated in white just opposite the 
arrow called Salt River aqueduct—are they irrigated areas or are they 
too high to be irrigated ¢ 
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Mr. Axrn. Those are under general reservation, partly high and 
partly Indian reservation that is out of cultivation and not subject to 
cultivation. 

Mr. Sartor. They have not been included then in arriving at the 
acreage in these projects? 

Mr. Axtn. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. For the benefit of the new members, I will ask the 
clerk to pass around this document, which was distributed to all the 
members of the committee recently. It is very difficult for us eastern- 
ers to get an idea merely by oral statements. That is why we want 
to get every member of the committee, if possible, on the ground so 
that we can understand it better. 

I am proudly displaying on the walls of my office room two pictures 
of two great dams. One is the Father Abraham Dam, of Western 
Reclamation; the Roosevelt Dam, begun soon after the passage of the 
reclamation law in 1902, and dedicated by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1911. That was the beginning of large-scale reclamation in our 
valley. 

There are a half dozen other dams following it on that river system. 
The dam shown on the front page of this biboution is the Coolidge 
Dam on the Gila River on which some of this land depends. 

The whole history gives a much more complete account than Mr. 
Akin has given us. It is contained within the covers of this magazine. 
Studying that is the next best thing to going out there and seein 
the land, not merely flying over it, but riding over it, that I can thin 
of, and I ask the members to glance through those at their leisure. 

Mr. Donovan, have you questions? 

Mr. Donovan. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. None at this time, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. McMullen? 

Mr. McMutten. I would like to ask Mr. Akin one or two questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

On page 7, as I followed the statement while you were reading it, 
the second paragraph there: 

The economic feasibility of the project is a subject which will be adequately 
presented elsewhere in these hearings. 

I wish merely to point out that the State of Arizona—to inquire if 
the State of Arizona is prepared to pay for this project? What 
method has been worked out so they may pay for this project ! 

Mr. Axrn. The project has been worked out on the basis of the sale 
of power. The State of Arizona is prepared to purchase that power 
at a price that will liquidate the project. 

Mr. McMoutzen. What will the State of Arizona do with it after 
they purchase it? 

Mr. Axin. Use it within the State of Arizona. 

Mr. McMout.en. For State purposes? 

Mr. Axin. No. You see, ait oe the arrangement whereby the power 
of the Federal projects is distributed, the State has an official body 
known as the Arizona Power Authority, which has applied for the 

wer from the dam, and is in a position to take the power and resell 
it to utilities and other distributing agencies within the State. 
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Mr. McMutten. Is there any department of State or an agency of 
the State at this time that is either up to sell the power and to sell the 
water and pay for the project ? : 

Mr. Axtn. Sell the power, the Arizona Power Authority, yes, sir. 
The sale of the water will be a matter that the Bureau of Reclamation 
will handle, and through various districts who will make the contracts 
for the water. 

Mr. McMutzen. Do you mean by the statement that if and when 
the project is completed that the State, from the income it will receive 
from the sale of the power from this project, and water from the 
project, can and will pay for the project itself? 

Mr. Axrn. Yes. If I understand your question correctly, I don’t 
think the mechanics are quite that way but substantially that is true. 

Mr. McMvutten. You just point out and make the conclusion that 
the State of Arizona is prepared to pay for this project. I want to 
know how. 

Mr. Axtn. The State of Arizona, as I used it there, I intended to 
mean the people of the State of Arizona and all of its institutions 
rather than the political subdivision as such. 

Mr. McMuiten. If the project turns out like you anticipate it will 
and the income is sufficient from the project itself it will be paid for. 

Otherwise, it will not be. If the project is a failure it would not 
be paid for, would it? 

Mr. Axrn. I didn’t understand your last question. 

Mr. McMutten. If the project failed it would not be paid for by 
the State of Arizona or a subdivision of the State, would it ¢ 

Mr. Axrn. I don’t know what you mean by “if it fails.” 

Mr. McMu ten. I mean, if the water didn’t sell like you thought 
it would or the power didn’t sell like you think it will. 

Mr. Axrn. The State will make a firm contract for the power at 
a price that will liquidate it. 

xr. McMvutten. Have they done that? 

Mr, Axrn. No. The time hasn’t come for that. You can’t make 
that arrangement until such time as the Bureau of Reclamation knows 
what it is going to cost them and is prepared to set up the machinery 
for making the contract. 

The State has applied for the power at a price that will pay for the 
dam. That is, pay for the works, for the project. 

Mr. McMutien. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Axrn. The time set up, as the bill is passed. It will be in the 
neighborhood of 75 years in round figures. 

Mr. McMvu ten. I am interested in that statement. You said the 
State of Arizona was prepared to pay for the project and you mean 
the income derived from the project over a period of 75 years? 

Mr. Axry. That is right. 

Mr. McMutten. I think that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bupee. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. I will pass temporarily. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. WuHarrton. Yes, Mr. Akin, referring to this map, there seems to 
be some part of your State that you designate as central Arizona. 
That isn’t the part that is colored green, is it? 
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Mr. Axrn. Yes. The central Arizona area is quite a rough desig- 
nation, but it includes, essentially, Maricopa and Pinal Counties, 
which is this area right through here. 

Mr. Wiarton. Someone testified half the population of the State 
was in central Arizona. I wondered if it was in the green portion 
of that map there. 

Mr. Axin. Very largely. 

Mr. Wuarton. I don’t think you covered this in your statement. 
I thought you might be familiar with the possible number of irriga- 
tion accounts that you expect in the project; that is, the number of 
farms that would actually depend on it. 

Mr. Akin. There are roughly 30,000 accounts of water users in the 
Salt River Valley Water Users Association, something between 27 
and 30 thousand. There are probably half that many more elsewhere. 

Mr. Wuarton. And you state it is your understanding part of the 
reimbursement would be made through power sale and part through 
irrigation; is that correct ? 

Mr. Axrn, Largely power. 

Mr. Wuarron. Power would be more than irrigation ? 

Mr. Axtn. Oh, ves. In fact, the whole design of the project is for 
power to pay for it. 

Mr. Wuarron. I am new on the committee. I was wondering. Is 
there a percentage that has been computed as between power and 
irrigation ¢ 

Mr. Akin. No. The theory I think that is used is that the water 
users should pay for as much as they can reasonably—for as big a 
share of the load as they can reasonably be expected to carry. Power 
will pay for the balance of it. 

Mr. Wuarron. But you wouldn’t have any idea whether it would 
be a third or two-thirds or anything over those percentages? 

Mr. Akin. Power will pay for very largely all of it. The water 
will pay primarily for the operation and maintenance and a small 
portion of the capital cost. 

Mr. Wuarron. I believe that is all. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fine, have you questions? Or do you prefer 
to pass for the moment. 

Mr. Fre. I not only prefer, but I am going to. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions, 

The CuamMan. Mr. § Saylor? 

Mr. Sayior. Yes, sir. 

I am very much interested in this statement that has been made here 
by Mr. Akin, in view of some of the prior testimony. 

Mr. Akin, you stated at the bottom of page 4 on your statement 
that it is not the purpose of this proposed project to provide water 
for the development of new lands. 

Mr. Axtn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. I understand that is one of the contentions of the 
people who want this project. 

Now, in central Arizona, according to the figures which the Bureau 
has given us, in 1949 they had 712,100 acres of land under cultivation. 

How much of that acreage lies within the project, which you have 
described on pages 7, 8, 8, and 9 of your statement ? 

Mr. Axrn. Substantially those projects are that area. 
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Mr. Sayvor. In other words, the acreage which is now under culti- 
vation, or was in 1949, is substantially included in all of these projects 
which you have described on these three pages / 

Mr. Akin. That is correct. 

Mr. Savior. How old are each of these projects which you have des- 
ignated here, beginning first with the Salt River project ¢ 

Mr. Axtn. Certain portions of the Salt River, the Salt River 
project as such had its inception about the first of the century when 
they began putting in storage dams. 

However, the irrigated area extends clear back into the late 1860's. 

Mr. Sayvor. Does that Salt River project have any indebtetness at 
the present time? 

Mr. Akin. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you know of your own knowledge, or will there be 
anybody to tell us what the indebtedness of the Salt River project is? 

Mr. Axin. I do not know specifically. We can provide you with 
that information. 

Mr. Sayvor. And is that same statement true that the other projects 
which you have designated in these three pages of your statement, are 
they also subject to an indebtedness ? 

Mr. Akin. Yes. Some of them are; not all of them. 

Mr. Sayvor. What ones then, Mr. Akin, are not? Which ones of 
these projects would you classify as debt-free ¢ 

Mr. Axin. Well, the Arlington district. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is the one which you have included in No. 5? 

Mr. Akin. Yes, the Gillespie district and the Buckeye district I 
think has a very small indebtedness. Those three small districts are 
essentially debt-free, although there is probably some on the Buckeye. 

Then, of course the areas, pump areas, are largely debt free, except 
where they fall within electrical districts, and have debt for the con- 
struction of pumping electrical lines. 

Mr. Sayvor. What portion of this 712,000 acres would you say is 
contained in the pen a8 district, the Arlington district, and the 
Gillespie project, which you have designated as No. 5? 

Mr. Akin. Those three districts have roughly, I would say, they 
would include something on the order of 30,000 acres. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Akin, am I correct and do I understand your 
testimony, that in the Salt River project there are, you believe, some- 
where between 27,000 and 30,000 water accounts ? 

Mr. Sayvor. And in the other projects which you have specified 
there are between 13.500 and 15,000 projects? 

Mr. Axin. Yes. I think that is right. 

Mr. Sayvor. Instead of projects I mean consumers, or accounts. 

Mr. Axtn. Yes; something on that order. 

Mr. Sartor. So that in this central Arizona basin at the present 
time there are then between 40,500 and 45,000 water accounts ? 

Mr. Akin. Yes. I don’t pretend that to be an accurate figure. 
That is my idea of the approximate figure. 

Mr. Saytor. That is your understanding of a man who is out there 
in the community and from the general information which you have 
available; that is the best knowledge that you have at the present time ? 

Mr. Akin. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. And how many consumers or customers or accounts 
would you say lie within those three projects known—projects which 
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ht: nih described in number 45 as the Buckeye, Arlington, and 

illespie 

i Aca, I have no means of making a guess. There are a lot of 

pes le in the Buckeye district; quite a few in the Arlington, and the 
illespie is owned by one man. 

Mr. Sartor. Would you say they constitute 10 percent of the 
accounts ¢ 

Mr. Axrn. No. I would say they would not constitute 10 percent. 

Mr. Sartor. Not that high ? 

Mr. Axtn. That is right. 

Mr. Saywor. Well, then, I am fair in assuming that 10 percent would 
be more than liberal in allowing 10 percent of the accounts to that 
project, or in those three units. 

ow, how can you say then, Mr. Akin, if 90 percent of these accounts 
or water users are already subject to a debt that they will be able to 
assume and pay out the costs of water which are going to have to be 
delivered by this project, because their first obligation has already 
been incurred and this would be in the nature of a second mortgage, or’ 
a second obligation in addition to it. 

Mr. Axtn. It would not be a second mortgage. It would be a busi- 
ness expense. You put 1 acre-foot on top of the existing water 
supply and you will make a profitable enterprise out of an otherwise 
unprofitable one. That top foot of water is what makes the profit 
in farming and that is a business expense that is very easily handled. 

There is no need to worry about being able to sell that foot of water, 
because it will pay for itself many times over. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, it is your feeling then that each one of 
these areas would be able to assume at least 1 foot more water? 

Mr. Axrn. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Would they be able to assume 2 feet more water? 

Mr. Axrn. Yes; if they could get it, but they won’t get it. We can 
use a lot more water if we could get it. It isn’t a question of how 
much you can use; it is how much can you get. ‘ 

Mr. Saywor. Well, if you are going to divert 1,200,000 acre-feet 
and you took the average which they had in the 1940 to 1944 period 
of 560,000 acres, each acre of land would get 2 feet; is that correct? 

Mr. Axtn. Well, that arithmetic is correct, but the idea behind it I 
don’t think is logical. I mean, you haven’t got that much land. You 
have got an enterprise there going at the present time that requires 
water in order to operate at all. That use, the present use of water 
is overdrawing the recharge in the basin by approximately a million 
acre-feet. It is just exactly as though you have a bank account; as 

ou keep drawing out more than you put in, it is just a question of 
oer much faster you draw out than you put it in before you completely 
run out. We are drawing out about a million acre-feet a year faster 
than it is being replaced; unless we can replace that million acre-feet 
the whole enterprise is going to collapse. And it is much nearer than 
even the people of Arizona realize. It is an imminent disaster. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, if the people of Arizona would place or take out 
of cultivation the 200,000 acres that have been placed in in the last 
10 years, then what would their position be? 

Mr. Axrn. It is impossible to take out the 200,000 acres. You must 
remember after all this is America, and you have people who have 
moved into a country and established rights under their constitutional 
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privilege to own property, and the State, nor the United States, nor 
anybody else, can go to John Doe here and say: “You can shut up your 
farm and go to Arkansas or somewhere in order that Richard Roe 
over here can continue to survive.” 

You just can’t do it that way. 

Mr. Sartor. Then how many more acres are there in central Arizona 
that people are subject to go out and begin to farm, and will be in the 
same position ? 

Mr. Ax. In the nature of the geography and the supply of water, 
that point is substantially reached now. There isn’t = place else 
for people to go and develop water in large quantities. There may be 
a few pockets around here and there where a few acres can be irrigated 
for a limited time, but there just isn’t any more land that * pone can go 
and develop and get water for, any large quantity of land I mean. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, you feel that somewhere shortly above 
the 700,000-acre mark in central Arizona is about the saturation point ¢ 

Mr. Axtn. Yes. I think we already reached the saturation point. 
Let the price of cotton drop about 20 cents as it will and you will see 
the land cultivated in Arizona going down like it was on a toboggan. 

Mr. Sayvor. If Uncle Sam stops subsidizing cotton, central Arizona 
economy will fall away whether you have land or whether you do not; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Axin. No. That isn’t correct. 

Mr. SayLor. What do you mean by your statement then ? 

Mr. Axi. I mean the effort of the Government if you will try to 
get more cotton with people who can grow cotton, undertaking to 
meet that, that is done by pricing; that has induced people to go out 
and overpump the water reserves to the ultimate limit in order to 
try to take advantage of that situation. 

Mr. Sartor. Tell me, Mr. Akin, do you feel that if the period which 
has been designated‘ approximately 15 years for the development of 
this project, before they can begin to deliver water and power, what 
will happen to the economy in Arizona in the next 15 years? 

Mr. Axtn. It is going to have a very serious shock. But if you 
know you are going to get water you can hang on for a few years and 
you can pay a very high price for your pumping, you can one way 
or another survive if you know there is going to be an end, but if you 
don’t know there is going to be an end, why then, the debacle will be 
more precipitant. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you think or does anybody in the State of Arizona 
know they have at least 15 million acre-feet of water underground 
that is usable within the next 15 years? 

Mr. Axtn. Well, that is certainly something that I don’t know. 
However, you must bear this in mind, that you have an economic bal- 
ance as to how far down you can go for water. There is an economic 
limit beyond which you can’t go, even though the water may be down 
there, if you get prices high enough to warrant your sucking it out. 
In some areas, you can keep on going down. In other areas, we are 
already on bed rock. 

The water is already pumped out. That is just too bad. That is 
already gone. 

Mr. Sartor. And as chairman of the Arizona Interstate Stream 
Commission, is the State of Arizona Going anything to determine 
what their underground water supplies are? 
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Mr. Axin. Very much so. The passage of the underground code 
is all part of the program, cooperating with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the University of Arizona, cooperating also with the 
United States Geological Survey, making these studies, and for the 
purpose of undertaking to set up these critical areas, and just as fast 
as it is humanly possible, and possible within the legal limits of the 
Constitution of the United States, we are trying to shut it off but after 
all, as I say, people have got constitutional rights that the State of 
Arizona cuante can’t override. 

They have got to handle this thing in due process. We are moving 
just as fast as it is possible to move, as we know how to move. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Miniter. No questions. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I now take my turn? 

The CHarrman. Yes, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I notice on the last page of your statement you have five 
reasons why this project should be carried out. The second one: 

It will provide for development of important power resources, essential to the 
peacetime economy, and of strategic importance to defense. 

I wish you would elaborate a little on your claim that this project 
is of strategic importance to the defense of this Nation. 

Mr. Axrn. I think primarily it is a matter of the development of 
hydroelectric power, particularly in the Southwest, where our petro- 
leum fuels are definitely in short supply. The fuels for the west coast 
are now coming across Arizona in pipelines from Texas. There is 
definitely a shortage of fuels. Now, under circumstances of that 
kind in my judgment it is tremendously important from the stand- 
point of the United States that the hydroelectric potential of the 
Colorado River be developed at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Bow. Where would that power be used ? 

Mr. Axtn. The power from Bridge Canyon although at this mo- 
ment I am talking about the power of the river as such. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about H. R. 1500 which we have before us 
and which you say is of strategic importance for our defense. I would 
like to have you confine yourself to developing what you mean when 
vou say that H. R. 1500 is of strategic importance for the defense of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Akin. The power would be used in Arizona, we hope. 

Mr. Bow. And where, in Arizona, so far as the defense is con- 
cerned ¢ 

Mr. Akin. Well, your whole central Arizona economic and social 
system is tied into your defense in your manufacture, your planes, your 
great air fields. 

Mr. Bow. Let’s follow that through. 

What manufacturing is done? 

Mr. Akin. Reynolds Aluminum. 

Mr. Bow. What others? 

Mr. Axrn. Air Research, I have forgotten the name of the institu- 
tion that is just now rehabilitating B-29’s at Tucson; there is a How- 
ard Hughes plant just going in south of Tucson. I understand Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining is preparing a plant also between Phoenix 
and Tucson. 
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Mr. Bow. How soon would this power be ready for this national 
defense in Arizona for the plants that you have enumerated if we 
were to go ahead and authorize and build under H. R. 1500; how 
soon would that power be available to those plants that you are now 
speaking about that are there? 

Mr. Axrtn. I would rather some of the other men who are better 
prepared to answer that, answer it. 

Roughly, I would say it is possible to have it available in 5 years. 

Mr. Bow. So in your opinion, at least in making your statement 
that this is important for the strategic importance of defense, it is 
based upon the possibility of its being available 5 years from now ¢ 

Mr. Akin. That is right. I have in mind the long pull, not the 
immediate defense. 

The Cnamman. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Four or five weeks ago four Members of Congress 
from California and two from Arizona went down to the Secretary 
of the Interior’s office and saw him press a button at 3 o’cleok that 
started a generator, the first generator, producing power at Davis 
Dam. 

I don’t know what point that will be, but Davis Dam is on the Colo- 
rado River about half way between Boulder Dam, Hoover Dam, and 
Parker Dam. 

Meanwhile, other generators will be added, which will help to take 
care of the defense needs, but inadequately, of course, but will help 
to take care of them until further power can be generated. 

I wanted to make that clear, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, further on this question of strategic importance for defense, 
of course, we are thinking now of defense of this Nation at the pres- 
ent time, and the $71.000,000,000 budget. 

We have that for defense. 

Did you take into consideration under the question of strategic im- 
portance for defense the fact that the building of this project would 
take about 500,000 tons of structural steel ? 

Mr. Axtn. Yes. I realize that. 

Mr. Bow. And that that is enough steel for 71 CBE-class air- 
craft carriers which are very vital for the national defense ? 

Mr. Akin. However, the bill provides that as long as it inter- 
feres with strategic materials it should not be built specifically. I 
think that is something that the military authorities have got to 
decide, whether the development of hydropower on the river is more 
important than something else. 

Mr. Bow. You think the military authorities should decide that, 
or should the Congress take into consideration the evidence which you 
gentlemen and which the military might submit, and let the Congress 
after all decide whether these projects shall be built ? 

Mr. Akin. In its last analysis I think that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. But there are these other things which I have mentioned, 
which when we think about defense of the Nation we have to consider 
aircraft carriers, communications, things of that kind, as to our imme- 
date defense, and weigh those against a $71,000,000,000 budget. You 
agree to that? 

Mr. Axin. Tliai is correct. 
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Mr. Bow. You say you are not going to put into production any 
more land? ; 

Mr. Axrn. I would like to qualify that further. We intend to use 
this water on already developed land. 

Mr. Bow. Now, you have developed more land in the State of 
Arizona in the last 10 years than any other State in the Nation, have 
you not? 

Mr. Axrn. I am very much surprised if that is true. I wasn’t 
aware of it. 

Mr. Bow. Well, the Department of Agriculture records show that 
Arizona leads all of the States of the Nation with an increase of 
26.3 percent. 

Mr. Axrn. That is percentagewise you mean the increase is greater ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Axrn. Yes. I imagine that is so. 

Mr. Bow. In line with the questions that I have asked other wit- 
nesses, Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer for the record at this 
time the charts made up from the Department of Agriculture showing 
the development of land, acreage, tonnage, and production in dollars 
in the State of Arizona in comparison with other States. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that may be entered at this 
point in the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


TABLE 1.—T otal harvested acreage of principal crops, by States * 
{Figures in thousand acres] 
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1Crop Production Annual Summary, 1950—Crop Report as of December 1950, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics Crop Reporting Board, p. 33. 


ANALYSIS, TABLE 1 


. 26 States showed decreases in 1950 from 1939-48 average. 

(a) Maximum decrease, 18.6 percent—Louisiana. 
2. United States total showed 0.3 percent decrease. 

. 22 States showed 1950 increase over average. 
(a) Arizona led increase, 26.3 percent. 
(bo) Arizona increase 5.4 percentage points over second-place Montana 

with 20.9. 
. Arizona 26.3 percent increase compares amazingly with national 0.3 percent 
decrease, and 13.9 percent decrease in neighboring New Mexico. 


Additional Arizona acreage figures [in thousand acres]: 
Average 
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TABLE 2.—Cash receipts from farming * 


{In thousands of dollars for States showing largest and smallest increases] 
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nomics). 
ANALYSIS 
1. Arizona showed largest increase of all, 383 percent. 


(a) 59 percentage points above second-place Montana. 
(b) 148 percentage points above United States. 


j 


1 From Congressional Quarterly—Feb. 16, 1951—p. 210 (original souree—Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


2. Arizona increase 252 percentage points greater than that of lowest, Rhode 


Island. 


3. Arizona increase far above Western States of Wyoming and New Mexico. 


(a) 210 percentage points above Wyoming. 
(b) 150 percentage points above New Mexico. 
TABLE 3.—Truck crops—Commercial for fresh market 


A. ACREAGE FOR HARVEST 
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Source: Annual Summary, 1950—Commercial Truck Crops, Department of Agriculture. 
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Taste 3.—Truck crops—Commercial for fresh market—Con. 


D. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE FOR ARIZONA, YEARLY, 1939-50 





| j | | 
Year Harvest | Production| Value Year | Harvest Production Value 





| Tons | | | Acres | Tons 


50, 040 | 224, 600 $8, 536,000 || 1945... __. 69, 980 | 414, 300 | $34, 956, 000 


45,840 | 242, 400 9, 434,000 || 1946 ae 91,780 | 468,200 | 36, 082, 000 
58,570 | 268, 500 | 11, 864,000 || 1947... 84,350 | 508,000 | 39, 689, 000 
59,700 | 293,900 | 18,155,000 || 1948... 86,770 | 519,200 | 49, 279, 000 
57,060 | 335,300 | 33,129,000 || 1949... 83,250 | 480,400 | 43, 179, 900 
70,030 | 395,300 | 28, 446,000 |} 1950... ______| 88,400 | 533,000 | 40,370, 000 


ANALYSIS, TABLE 3 
3-A 


. 25 States decreased in acreage in 1950 from 1939-48 average. 
2. Only two States showed greater increase than Arizona’s 31.1 percent: (a) 
Florida, (b) Nevada. 
3-B 


. 19 States decreased in production in 1950 from 1939-48 average. 
. Only four States showed greater increase than Arizona’s 45.1 percent: (a) 
Wisconsin, (0) Florida, (¢) New Mexico, (d) Nevada. 


3-C 
. 19 States showed 1950 decrease in value from 1939-48 average. 
. Only two had greater increase than Arizona’s 49.8 percent: (@) Virginia, (b) 
Arkansas. 
3-D 


Basic upward trend throughout 12-year period, with several slight valleys. 


Since trend was constantly upward, 1950 percent of increase over 1989-48 
average is not truly indicative of rapid growth. Compare 1940 and 1950. 


TABLE 4.—Production of leading Arizona crops * 


Acreage harvested 7 ; 
(thousand acres) Yield per acre Production 


Average 


Average 1950 Average 
= 1939-48 


on 
1939-48 1939-48 1950 


| Thousand, Thousand 
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1 Annual summary, 1950—Crop production, Department of Agriculture. 
2 1949; final 1950 figures not available. 
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ANALYSIS 


1, Out of 27 possible elements of increase, 25 showed increases : 
(a) Acreage of oats stayed same. 
(b) Only one, acreage of hay harvested, showed decrease. 
(1) In that single case, increased yield per acre resulted in in- 
production anyway. 


Mr. Bow. That is all. 

eg CuairMan. Mr. Yorty passed a moment ago. Are you ready 
now 

Mr. Yorry. No; go ahead, Mr. Chairman, please. 

The Cuarrman,. Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Akin, I was interested in the line of questions 
asked by Mr. McMullen in which he inquired about how Arizona 
was going to pay for this. You said Arizona would buy the power. 
How much power is Arizona using today ? 

Mr. Axtn. I am not prepared to answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Enete. I take it you don’t purport to be an expert on power 
consumption in Arizona ? 

Mr. Akin. That is correct. 

Mr. Enexz. Do you know that Arizona is entitled to 18 percent 
of the power output of the Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Axrn. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. Do you know whether or not she is now taking that 
whole 18 percent ? 

Mr. Axrn. She is preparing to take it. 

Mr. Enate. Preparing to? 

Mr. Axrn. Yes. 

Mr. Enewe. She has been entitled to it for how many years? 

Mr. Axtn. I presume since the passage of the Boulder Canyon 
Reorganization Act, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Enate. It was after Hoover Dam was completed, isn’t that 
right? In other words, from the time the generators started to spin 
Arizona was entitled to 18 percent of the production of those gen- 
erators. She is not at present utilizing that production, isn’t that 
right? She is just preparing to do so? 

Mr. Axin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Encte. Yes. 

The Carman, This should be observed, that the law which speci- 
fies that Arizona shall have a percentage—lI believe it was 18 per- 
cent—specifies how it shall be taken. Now, there is considerable ma- 
chinery required by the law in the preparation to take the power and 
it took the new State of Arizona some little time to get that machinery 
established, which is now in existence, and we have a witness following 
Mr. Akin, representing the Arizona Power Authority to show that 
fact, but the Arizona Power Authority was necessary to be created as 
a State organization before Arizona could get her fractional part. 

I think that ought to be clear for the record. 

Mr. Encue. It wouldn’t be, of course, of any use to organize the 
Arizona State Power Authority unless there were some power con- 
sumers in Arizona who would buy this 18 percent of the power. 
I assume that the reason the matter had been delayed this length 
of time is because the power consumers were not available. 
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The reason I asked you these questions, Mr. Akin, is because I am 
intrigued to find out how Arizona is going to absorb what will amount 
to 8 billion kilowatt-hours annually of commercial power from Brid 
Canyon when in the last 15 or 20 years she hasn’t been able to take 
up 18 percent of the power produced at Hoover. 

Mr. Axrn. I am not an electrical engineer nor an electrical expert, 
but the State of Arizona has made a study of that problem, has found 
that it does require that power, and is prepared to contract to take 
it, and we will present witnesses who are amply able to satisfy you on 
that score. 

Mr. Enete. That will be very interesting, because it has always 
been my suspicion that the power from Bridge Canyon would 
sold to the power consumers in the Los Angeles area at a rate suffi- 
ciently high to subsidize the construction costs of the project for the 
irrigators of central Arizona. 

Mr. Axrn. I can assure you we will present witnesses that I think 
will convince the committee, and you, that we are able, willing, and 
desirous of buying this power. 

Mr. ENGte. Mr. Wharton asked a very interesting question in 
regard to your statement that the Arizona irrigators would pay for 
their share. 

I observe that the Secretary of the Interior in June of last year 
answered some questions propounded by this committee. One of them 
was: “What part of the construction costs allocated to irrigation is 
to be paid by the irrigators¢” 

His answer read as follows: 

In 75 years, total payment by the irrigators was approximately $238,012,000. 
During this same period the operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 
would total approximately $232,777,000. The difference between these two 
figures is $5,235,000, and would be paid by the irrigators toward the construc- 
tion costs allocated to irrigation. 


Now, am I correct in my assumption that that $5,235,000 represents 
the net the irrigators would pay over and above maintenance and 
operation on construction costs ¢ 

Mr. Axtn. And replacement. I wish you would remember that 
word “replacement” is in there, which is a rather important word, but, 
as I understand it, with that one correction, what you stated is correct. 

Mr. Enote. And the total cost of the irrigation facilities, the Secre- 
tary has informed us in answer to question No. 5 submitted to him at 
the same time, is $415,343,000. 

In other words, would my arithmetic be right if I said that $5,000,000 
by the irrigators over a period of 75 years would be paid to retire the 
— cost allocated to irrigation, which is $415,343,000; is that right ? 

r. Axrn. I lost the thread of what you are trying to say. You are 
saying that the irrigators will pay about $5,000,000 on the capital cost, 
and I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Enete. Capital cost allocated to irrigation according to my 
information was $415,000,000. 

Mr. Axtn. Yes. 

Mr. Ena te. It was asked what percent of the construction cost the 
irrigators would pay. Do you know what percent $5,000,000 is of 
415 million? 

Mr. Axrn. I am not very good in arithmetic, but it is easy to figure 
out it is a very small percentage. 
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Mr. Enere. It is a little over 2 percent, if my figures are cor- 
rect. The question was asked by Mr. Wharton. What he asked for 
was something in the nature of a percentage; was it not ¢ 

Mr. Wiarton. Will you yield? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarrton. I want to pursue that a little further. I think you 
can tell us this, Mr. Akin. You seem to be rather well informed. 

What is the average market price at the present time per acre 
through this area? 

Mr. Axrn. Well, an average price is very hard to arrive at because 
land in that area sells at davthinn from $2,500 an acre to $150 an 
acre, and there are so many things that hinge on the particular pieces 
that I don’t know how to get at an average figure. 

Mr. Wuarton. Let's put it this way: There would be no alarming 
piece of news, if a farm were sold there for agricultural. purposes for 
$2.000 an acre? 

Mr. Axrn. Only if it were citrus fruit; that type of citrus grove 
selling at $2,000 an acre would not be an unusual thing at all. 

Mr. Wrarton. How about the average size of the farms over the 
project ? 

Mr. Axrn. Of course, the Salt River project has always been sub- 
ject to the 160-acre limitation. You have 240,000 acres divided up 
among something on the order of 27,000 people. You can see how 
big it is. Your Indian lands under the San Carlos project, for 
instance, average about 12 acres, something like that. There are a 
good many farms that are in the pump areas that will run from 
around a section of land to two or three sections. I say a good many. 
There aren’t so very many when you come down to it. 

Mr. Wuarron. Mr. Jacobs, I think, testified he had 2.400 acres. 

Mr. Axtn. He has one of the large ones. 

Mr. Wiarton. He has an exceptionally large piece of land. 

Mr. Axtyx. Very unusually large for where he Is. 

Mr. Wuarron. I take it you would say your average farm wouldn’t 
be anything like a hundred acres, then ? 

Mr. Axrn. I would say that the average farm was less than a hun- 
dred acres. 

Mr. Wuarton. Much less? 

Mr. Axtn. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Just one question: There has been called to my atten- 
tion the magazine which Mr. Murdock has just passed round called 
Arizona—An Adventure in Irrigation, which was copyrighted in 
1949, I believe, by Stephen C. Shadigg, and I find on page 11 thereof 
the following paragraph: 

If an area of virgin land could be found comparable in fertility to the land in 
eentral Arizona, a water duty or water requirement of 5 acre-feet could be 
theoretically assumed. On this basis, with firm delivery of 1,000,000 acres after 
depletion for transmission, it will permit the cultivation of approximately 
200,000 of new land acres. 

Apparently the man who wrote this article intends to put 200,000 
new acres of land in cultivation; is that correct / 

Mr. Axtn. Whether he intends to or not he is not going to get the 
job done. I think you have misinterpreted what he says, but the 
demand for this water is such that in the nature of things there will 
not be any new land. I mean you don’t have to have any restrictions 
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or any provision made to prevent it because the men and districts that 
are already running out of water are going to get the first call on this 
water and they are going to call it all and there isn’t going to be any 
left for any speculators to bring any new land in, so we don’t need to 
worry about that. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, you feel that the areas already in culti- 
vation will demand every drop of water that comes in / 

Mr. Axty,. That is right. The problem is we haven’t got enough, 
not that we are going to have any left over. I can assure you I am 
correct in that. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miizer. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. McMvuuien. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two other 
questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. McMctren. Mr. Akin, in answer to Mr. Saylor’s question, you 
said that several of these districts which you mentioned on pages 6, 7, 
and 8 had outstanding indebtedness at this time. Are they drainage 
districts, or irrigation districts? 

Mr. Axry. They are irrigation districts in general. They have 
some drainage debts connected with their structure, a few of them. 

Mr. McMoutien. What is the existing area of that present indebted- 
ness now, if you know ? 

Mr. Axry. In general, that is lien on the land that is now set up. 

Mr. McMctten. It is secured by outstanding bonds, district issues ? 

Mr. Arn. That is right. 

Mr. McMvtten. You don’t know what the outstanding balance of 
those outstanding bonds are, or what rate of interest those bonds are ? 

Mr. Axry. No, sir. A portion of that indebtedness, of course, is to 
the United States and it is not interest-bearing. 

Mr. McMutten. You don’t know what percent: ige of them ¢ 

Mr. Akin. No, sir. I will be glad to see that you are supplied with 
that information, however, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. McMvtien. Some of the property I believe you said would sell 
for $2,000 an acre. Would that be a bearing citrus grove? 

Mr. Akin. Yes; or else residential value; not farm land. 

Mr. McMctten. That would be a growing grove already on there 
producing citrus fruit ¢ 

Mr. Axtn. That is right. 

Mr. McMcuten. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fixer. No questions. 

The Cuamman. If all have.finished, then, we thank you, Mr. Akin, 
for the statement. 

We have exhausted a little more time than we had anticipated to 
this afternoon. I appreciate the fact that you have returned for this 
afternoon’s session. I think it would be unwise perhaps for us to 
continue with another witness. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, would it be posisble to have the statement 
of witnesses who are going to appear tomorrow so we might look them 
over thisevening? Ithink it would be very helpful. 
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The CHatrman. I think that would probably be a good idea. Mr. 
Wingfield, are you to be our next witness ? as that the order? 

Mr. Winerretp. That is what I understood ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. If Mr. Wingfield is our next witness, do we have 
his statement there? If so, I think the committee should be supplied 
with those statements for study. Meanwhile ,again I may appear to 
be a slave driver but I want to get along with this as fast as we can, 
we have as our next witness Mr. Wingfield, or Mr. Lane, who is State 
land commissioner, I believe. 

Mr. Lane will be our next witness after Mr. Wingfield, so that we 
will distribute both statements. 

Again, I appreciate the patience, the attendance and the splendid 
attitude of the committee in dealing with this intricate matter. 

I will ask the committee to remain just a minute after adjournment. 
The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, March 7, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1951 


Howse oF RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFaIRs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Mur- 
dock (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will proceed with the hearings on H. R. 1500. We have had 
with us during the hearings two officials from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, from the district including Arizona. I understand that Mr. 
Coe can remain for questioning and, after all, Mr. Coe is the one of 
those two who have done most of the study on this matter. 

Mr. Nielsen has been with us also. Mr. Nielsen needs to get away 
from Washington to do some other mighty important work on a bill 
that is before the Armed Services Committee, a bill pertaining to 
the second barrel of the San Diego aqueduct. 

In view of the importance of that legislation, I hope we can ask 
the remaining questions of Mr. Nielsen and do that perhaps first, if 
you are ready. 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Nielsen, if you will come forward, please. 

Mr. Poutson. And Mr. Coe also. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coe also. 

Mr. Nietsen. Mr. Chairman, I have a response to a question by 
Mr. Engle yesterday that I will hand to the clerk and perhaps you 
would want to defer that. 

Mr. Povison. I will address these questions to both Mr. Nielsen and 
Mr. Coe, and either one can answer them as they see fit, whoever 
figures he is the one to answer the same. 

Now if you will turn to page 208 of House Document 136 and to 
table 1 of the report made by Mr. Coe, you will note on House Docu- 
ment 136 the Havasu pumping plant is listed at $25,973,000 and the 
later report is $30,248,000. 

Table 1, next to the last page, of Mr. Coe’s report, which he sub- 
mitted recently, you will see a difference of $4,285,000, or an increase 
of 16.5 percent. Is that not true? 

Mr. Nietsen. We would accept your mathematics, of course. 

Mr. Povtson. Well, the Bridge Canyon power plant then is listed 
at $75,419,000 and the present report is $92,219,000, an increase of 
$18,800,000, or a percentage difference of 25.5 percent. 

On the power-transmission system it is $83,771,000 and the present 
report is $87,959,000, an increase of $4,188,000, or an increase of 5 
percent. 
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Now the Salt-Gila aqueduct—and this is what is quite interesting 
as far as your figures are concerned—the last year’s report was $34. 
585,000 and the present report is $35,154,000, only an increase of 

$569,000, or 1.65 percent increase. 

Now we come to the big item, the Granite Reef aqueduct, and it is 
$131,716,000. The present report is $133,335,000, an increase of 
$1,619,000, or a percentage of 1.25 

Now can you tell why, considering the increase of costs which has 
occurred between December of 1947 and the date of issuance of this 
report, which was January 1951, you are able to do that job with 
only an increase of 1 percent in that 2 years when we know about 
the labor costs and we Enee about all the other costs and the criteria 
of construction costs issued by all of the reputable engineering sources 
available? 

Mr. Cor. By “reputable engineering sources” are you referring 
to any particular source ¢ 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. I will come to that in a minute. I am asking 
why vou are able to construct this large item of construction work, 
at only a l-percent increase, over a period from December i947 to 
January 1951. 

Mr. Cor. We adjusted our 1947 prices on the basis of indices 
developed by our chief engineer’s office. Developing those indices 
takes into consideration the actual bid prices received on various 
reclamation jobs in that interval of time. 

We also consider indices published by the Engineering News Record, 
which is considered a very reputable source, and balancing all those 
together, considering our actual experience, costs have gone up in 
the amounts shown in these two tables which you called to the attention 
of the committee. 

We have found in some cases that prices have actually dropped. 
There was a drop after 1947 and then a rise since the Korean situation 
has developed. 

Mr. Povtson. Can you give the specific items of where these drops 
are? For instance, in the Granite Reef f aqueduct you have shown 
that you can produce that at only an increased cost of 1.25 percent. 
Now can you itemize some of those points where you were able to 
produce that low an increase? 

Mr. Cor. We found common excavation, which composes a large 
part of the cost of the aqueduct, has gone down some. That is an 
example. 

Mr. Povtson. Then, now listen: If your costs have only increased 
that amount, on what basis can you substantiate the fact, with labor 
increases—do you not use labor on that ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Povuison. Do you not use materials? 

Mr. Cor. In common excavation? What are you referring to? 

Mr. Povutson. I want to know how you can produce that; in other 
words, put in this aqueduct at only an increase of 1 percent, from 
1947 to 1951. 

Mr. Cor. We do use some materials in the lining, of course: cement. 
aggregate, steel. There is very little material involved in the actual 
excavation itself. 

Mr. Poutson. Hasn’t the labor increased ? 
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Mr. Cor. Yes. We have found our bids on common excavation are 
less. There have been technological improvements. 

Mr. Povurson. In face of present conditions your whole project has 
only increased approximately 11 percent—is that statement right? 

Mr. Cor. I would say so. I haven't computed that. That is prob- 
ably correct. 

Mr. Poutson. In what way could you substantiate the fact your 
costs have only increased 11 percent when the report—and I will read 
it into the receord—from the Legislative Reference Service, Memo on 
Construction Costs, December 1947 to January 1951, says: 

The construction-costs index figure published in each issue of the Engineering 
News-Record is considered to be adequate for comparison of cost figures of the 
general type such as is involved in the central Arizona project. The index com- 
pares as follows: 

December 1947 __~_- 
January 1951- 


Difference__ ___ 89. 60 


This would indicate an increase of roughly 20 percent between December 1947 
and January 1951. Since the index figure is a composite average figure, it may 
vary somewhat in application to particularly heavy or light construction. Ap- 
plication of the 20-percent increase would indicate tentative estimated costs 
of the central Arizona project at $886,089,600 as of January 1951. 

(, FRanK KEYSER, 
Economics Section. 


Marcu 1, 1951. 

This is addressed to me: 

DEAR Mr. Poutson : Your letter of February 26, 1951, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Army, in which you request advice regarding the increase in construction 
costs applicable to the central Arizona project, has been referred to this office 
for direct reply. 

You state that the report of the Secretary of the Interior dated December 1947 
shows an estimated capital cost of $738,408,000 for the central Arizona project 
and ask to be advised as to the increase in costs on a percentage basis for similar 
construction work since December 1947. 

Determination of how much this project would cost at the present time would, 
of course, require a detailed review of the previous estimates for which data are 
not available to this office. We consider, however, that the Engineering News- 
Record index of construction costs gives a good indication of the over-all trend 
in construction costs for water-resource developments which are generally similar 
to the work proposed for the central Arizona project. This index stood at 441.13 
in December 1947 and has risen to 536.74 in February 1951. Thus there has 
been an index rise of 95.61, or 21.7 percent, since December 1947. 

In view of your request that this information be furnished promptly since 
hearings on this project were scheduled to start on February 27, the foregoing 
information was telephoned to your office on that date. 

That is signed by C. H. Chorpening, brigadier general, United 
States Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 

Now, do you come before this committee and state that you are able 
to do this work at only an increase of 11 percent when all of the reliable 
engineering data shows 21.7 percent increase? What have you to 
prove on your past record that you have been able to do the job less 
than your original estimated cost ¢ 

Mr. Nreisen. I will answer that question last asked. I can point 
to the All-American Canal, I believe, for which we had a contract, 
I think, with a limitation of 3814 million dollars. That canal has been 
in service since 1941—in full service, I might say. 
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There has been enough money in that estimate of 3814 million 
dollars not only to bring that canal to the point where it is now but, 
to bring within that cost 2 million dollars of operation and mainte- 
nance costs not paid by the Imperial irrigation district. 

Mr. Povutson. Is that the only one? 

Mr. Nretson. I can’t, of course, without research—that is one that 
I know of. 

Mr. Poutson. I would like to resubmit for the committee at this 
time the record as to your activities on the various projects. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Poutson. There are 11 projects, not as large as this one would 
be, but they will give you an idea of comparison : This Boulder 
Canyon, Arizona- Nevada, you estimate that at $126,500,000. The 
present estimated cost is $173,900,000. Davis Dam jumped from $41,- 
000,000 to $114,000,000, Central Valley, $170,000,000 to $381,000,000, 

Colorado- Big Thompson, from 44,000,000 to $150,000,000; and I 
will later bring up the point of part of the increase, which is part of 
the argument I want to develop. 

Fort Peck, from $5,000,000 to $16,000,000 ; Huiieey Horse, Montana, 
$36,000,000 to $108,000,000. 

Columbia Basin, $393,000,000 to $773,000,000; Missouri River Basin 
from $529,000,000 to $2,834,000,000. 

In other words, the total of these projects, from your original esti- 
mated cost, $1,.386,584.714, jumped to $4,817.208.956. 

The CHamman. The witness was about to-—— 

Mr. Povutson. Pardon me. I would like to finish, please. 

In line with that, what are your reasons for that increase ? 

Mr. Nieisen. Well, I think you are aware that each of those dif- 
ferentials can be explained either in terms of added works, increased 
prices during emergencies, or in plain errors. 

Mr. Povtson. We are havi ing an emergency right now; are we not ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes, sir. You wouldn’t expect me to have in my mind 
the explanation for all of those increases, I am sure. I don’t 

Mr. Povutson. I want to develop this point from there then. 

This bill, H. R. 1500, is what would become the law if we were to 
pass it; is it not? 

Mr. Nretsen. I would assume so. 

Mr. Poutson. This statement of Mr. P. E. Coe, with all of the 
figures and estimates, would not be part of the law, would it? 

Mr. Nrevsen. I would think not. 

Mr. Povison. This bill would not be controlled by this document 
here issued by Mr. Coe, would it ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. I would rather you ask that of an attorney. I assume, 
as a layman, not. 

Mr. Poutson. You know it wouldn’t ? 

Mr. Nievsen. It wouldn’t appear to be good law to me; no, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. In other words, this bill is what we are passing, if we 
pass anything, and not this document on which you are basing your 
argument for the justification. 

Now bs us turn to—— 

Mr. Nrectsen. May I break in for just a moment? Are you coming 
back to the Engineering News-Record estimate? I wanted to respond 
to that if I might, so that I might clear up your thinking on that. 

The Engineer ing New s-Record construction cost index is based 
upon this—I think you will find it printed on each index sheet—a 
hypothetical block of construction requiring six barrels of cement, 
1,088 board-feet of lumber, and 200 hours of common labor is used to 
measure the trend of the cost of heavy engineering construction. 

Now, you wouldn’t ask us as responsible e1 engineers to come in here 
with an estimate for a project involving turbines, generators, trans- 
mission lines, a canal predominantly excavation, and common concrete 
work; vou would be very critical if we came in with an estimate based 
upon this sampling device that Engineering News-Record uses? 
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Mr. Poutson. I agree with you. But listen to any layman, and 
I would say even to engineers, because they were asked on the specific 
job of the central Arizona project, 100 percent difference in estimat- 
ing increase of cost since December 1947 is too much. 

Certainly there is a reason for the variance, and especially when we 
take your past record. 

Now, let us go to this bill, which is what we would be passing, and 
I would like to read what you have in it, one of the reasons why the 
increase. Why this document is not worth a great deal, because 
that is not what we are passing. We are passing this bill here, H. R. 
1500, and here is what we are authorizing, which you don’t have, or 
if you have, I want you to show me where it is in your estimate here 
of the cost. 

On page 2, line 19: 

Such other canals, canal improvements, laterals, pumping plants, and drainage 
work as may be required to effectuate the purposes of this act, (4) complete 
piants (other than steam plants for the production of electrical energy), trans- 
mission lines and incidental structure suitable for the fullest economic develop- 
ment of electrical energy generated at the works constructed hereunder for 
use in the operation thereof and for sale in accordance with Federal reclama- 
tion laws, * * * and (5) such appurtenant dams and incidental works, 
including interconnecting lines, to effectuate coordination with other Federal 
power projects on the Colorado River or its tributaries flood protection works, 
desilting dams or works above Bridge Canyon, and a dam on the Gila River, 
in New Mexico, and such dams on the Gila River and its tributaries in Arizona 
as may be necessary in the opinion of the Secretary for the successful operation 
of the undertaking herein authorized and to effect exchanges of water to insure 
an adequate supplemental supply to the lands presently or heretofore irrigated 
from the Gila River and from the tributaries of the Gila River * _* * 


And it goes on. In other words, you have a full authorization in 


this to do everything to effectuate the central Arizona project as is 
thought best in the mind of the Secretary of the Interior; is that 
not true / ‘ 

Mr. Nietsen. Of course, that isn’t our bill. 

Mr. Poutson. Is it not true in this bill? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. In other words, you have a general authorization 
here for many things which are not listed in this estimate that you 
have given here? , 

Mr. Nievsen. There are no other things in our minds. May I ex- 
plain—— 

Mr. Poutson, No; they might not be in your mind, but this bill 
is an open-end bill as far as giving a general over-all authorization 
goes. 

Mr. Nrevsen. May I explain what I think those parts of the act 
are? I think, in almost each authorization that the Bureau or the 
Corps of Engineers or other agencies get, there is inserted in those 
bills a catch-all element of this kind so that the Secretaries will not 
be bound by the specific element so that he may make changes in the 
interest of a more economical project. 

Mr. Poutson. That is exactly what I wanted you to say. 

Mr. Nrevsen. I am sure you did. 

Mr. Poutson. This allows him to go ahead and do anything. 

Mr. Nievsen. If you please, that is not what I said. 

The Cuamman. The committee would appreciate it if questions put 
are explicit and answers direct, and that the answers are not inter- 
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fered with. I think the witness did not quite complete that answer. 

Mr. Nretsen. I am sorry. I should have not spoken up so. That 
is not the language in which I responded, however. 

Mr. Povtson. Didn’t you say that there is a catch-all provision in 
this bill—those are your sti 

Mr. Nietsen. Those are my words. 

Mr. Povtson. Which would allow the Secretary of the Interior to 
make alterations to complete the project in its over-all purpose and 
to allow him to do things which, if he had overlooked B re, in your 
estimate, he could do; is that not true? 

Mr. Nretsen. Those are not my words. 

Mr. Poutson. Say it again; you have that “catch-all” in there. 

Mr. Nretsen. I used the word “catch-all,” and that is the way I 
understand or interpret that language. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair remark that the comment made just 
a moment ago was directed not only to the witness but to the mem- 
bers. I think this committee, in the process of orderly procedure, 
would like to have intelligent questions asked and opportunity for in- 
telligent answers given. 

Mr. Poutson. If these aren’t intelligent, then I would hate to ques- 
tion some of the other statements made by yourself. 

The CuarrmMan. These questions must not be run together, several at 
a time, which is confusing to all of us. 

Mr. Poutson. I am asking the questions, and I am a member of the 
committee and I am a Member of Congress, and I have a right to ask 
them. 

The Cuatrrman. Well, ask your questions specifically. 

Mr. Poutson. I will ask my own questions. 

The CHarrman. And wait a reasonable length of time for the 
answer. 

Mr. Poutson. I have a right to ask my own questions. I have just 
been cut off enough, Mr. Chairman, and I am going to exercise my 
rights. 

The CuatrMan. Well, the committee is going to insist on opportu- 
nity given the witness to answer those questions. 

Mr. Poutson. If you want to have a show-down on that, I am willing 
to have a show-down on that as to whether I have a right to ask the 
questions. 

The Cuatrman. There is no question about your right. The com- 
ment of the Chair is the questions should be given opportunity for an 
answer from the witness. 

Proceed in order. 

Mr. Poutson. I will ask my own questions in my own way, and let 
that be understood right now. 

Now Mr. Nielsen, the purpose of this loose phraseology and the gen- 
eralities is to allow the Secretary to make changes in the construction 
of this project other than as outlined in the report of Mr. Coe; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. All right. Now, Iam sorry Mr. Aspinall is not here, 
but when I brought up the other day the fact that the Colorado-Big 
Thompson had increased from $44,000,000 to $150,000,000, he imme- 
diately countered and said, “Well, we had put on additional facilities, 
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and we made changes,” but the Secretary never had a new authoriza- 
tion bill in to do that, did he? 

Mr. Nretsen. I am not familiar with that, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. Well, he wouldn’t have to under a general bill like 
H. R. 1500, would he? 

Mr. Nrevsen. If there were substantial alterations in the project 
plan I would certainly expect them to come back for authorizations. 

Mr. Povutson. They have given you all the full authorization here. 
Look back here. For instance, I will ask you to turn to page 10 of 
the bill you have shown here in this statement of Mr. Coe’s, which does 
not become the law, a cost of $788,000,000 but in here, in the bill which 
becomes the law, it states: 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act— 
in other words, this is an open-end bill. There is no restriction on the 
amount. 

It is the full authorization for any appropriation to carry out every 
word that is in the bill, for example, and when it says “such appurte- 
nances and additional dams” and everything else as will be able to 
carry out the effect of the act, isn’t that true? There is no limitation 
on this bill; it is absolutely open-end as far as the authorization of 
money is concerned; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is as I read the act. 

Mr. Poutson. Then I again say that you have full authorization in 
this bill to do anything in the discretion of the Secretary of Interior 
to finish the central Arizona project as he thinks best in the interest 
of making it an over-all completion: is that not true ? 

Mr. Nretsen. The authorization is there. I don’t think the ability 
is there, sir. 

Mr. Enere. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Povutson. Just for a question. 

Mr. Enete. I want to call this to the gentleman’s attention: That 
this bill, or this report, calls for an exchange with the Salt River 
Valley water users, does it not, Mr. Nielsen ? 

Mr. Nretsen. The bill? 

Mr. Enate. No; the plan. 

Mr. Niersen. The plan would; yes. 

Mr. Encte. Now, there is a resolution here in this record we have 
which shows that the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association has 
refused to agree to the exchange, which would mean that in such event 
the water would have to be pumped 200 feet higher. I would suggest 
to the gentleman that he ask the witness whether or not he thinks 
that this authorization is, shall we say, sufficiently limber, that if and 
when the Salt Valley users adhere to the resolution previously passed 
the Secretary could make the additional pump lift. Would you care 
to comment on that question, Mr. Nielsen / 

Mr. Nretsen. Only to this extent: That I would think the Secre- 
tary would ask an attorney whether it extended to that, and I wouldn't 
know, sir. 

Mr. Enexe. If the bill is passed and they refuse to make an ex- 
change, you will have to move water 200 feet higher, would you not ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir; or not build that portion of the project. 
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Now may I try to help out the situation a little there? I wouldn’t 
think I would be carrying out my job if I were to make substantial 
changes in this plan without bringing them to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

Now, those changes would in any event come to the attention of 
Congress because before we can get an appropriation for any ele- 
ment we must bring to the Congress a justification reciting those works 
which we propose to spend money upon, so that if there were substan- 
tial change, and if a public official were derelict in not telling the 
Congress what those changes might be, he could be caught up shortly, 
I would think. 

Mr. Poutson. I would think he should be. 

Now, can you show me in this bill where there is any limitation, 
outside of the dam above Bridge Canyon, on the powers of the Secre- 
tary of Interior in determining what should be done and what should 
not be done? 

Mr. Nievsen. Well, I am afraid I can’t get hold of that question, 
Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Pounson. Well, I have read the provisions of the bill here where 
the Secretary is given this over-all general authorization to do any- 
thing and everything to carry out the intent of this act. Now you 
say that if he made any changes he would have to come to Congress. 
He already has the authorization. Will you show me the things he 
cannot do in this bill? 

Mr. Nietsen. I think he can’t build Glen Canyon or Bluff Dam. 

Mr. Poutson. I said outside of that. 

Mr. Nretsen. I don’t think there is any language in the act which 
says he can buy groceries or take a trip to Chicago. There is no pro- 
hibition against an infinite number of things in the bill. That is the 
only way I can respond to that one. 

Mr. Povtson. But he has got permission and authorization to build 
all the things necessary to carry out the intent of the act. It even 
says on page 4, section IIT: 

The estimated cost of construction of said works shall be determined by the 

Secretary— 
and not by this document which Mr. Coe has presented— 
The Secretary shall also determine the part of said estimated cost that can be 
properly allocated to flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife conservation 
respectively, and other purposes served by the project which may hereafter be 
made nonreimbursable by law. 

In other words, you have set up here the amount which is to be 
allocated to those nonreimbursable items, according to Mr. Coe’s inter- 
pretation, but in this bill in which we give him the authorization, the 
Secretary shall determine the part of the said estimated cost which 
shall be non-reimbursable. He can determine a larger part non-reim- 
bursable than what we have given here and again, this report has 
absolutely no control over the Secretary or over the law which it 
would be if we were to pass it; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, I would certainly not be an authority—— 

Mr. Poutson. You understand English, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. But I can’t interpret the law. 

Mr. Poutson. You know this wouldn't be part of the law. 

Mr. Nretsen. As a layman I would think it would not, certainly. 
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Mr. Pourson. And therefore it has no binding effect on this act 
because in this act it specifically states that the Secretary shall deter- 
mine the parts of said estimated cost which can be properly allocated 
to flood control, just the same as it says on page 2 that he can do all 
of these things in the interest of this act. 

Would you say this: You believe that according to this statement, 
which was issued by the United States Bureau of Reclamation, in 
hearings before the House Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations 
that the cause in your opinion why costs of projects increased three- 
fold, three times, 300 percent, was because of additional works other 
than the original authorization on which the estimated cost was based ? 

Mr. Nretsen. What increased threefold, the cost of what? 

Mr. Povutson. I read them here, these 11 projects; the original esti- 
mated cost was $1,386,000,000 and it jumped to $4,871,000,000. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think I responded to your question by saying that 
could come from several elements. 

It could come from increase in the facilities provided under the act, 
under the authorizations, increased prices during the period of con- 
struction, and I included in that as well just plain errors. I am not 
familiar with the elements that go to make those up. 

Mr. Poutson. The original estimated cost in this statement, and 
this is taken from your own figures, shows this increase of three times, 
and these estimates were based on the original authorization, it says 
here, and they have increased threefold. 

Now, if it isn’t due to the increase in costs, it is due to the fact that 
they have completed, or done, more work than what the original esti- 
mate showed that they were going to do. 

In other words, this would be the original estimate, and you would 
go out and do more work than shown here, and naturally it would 
show up on the final costs as greater. 

Mr. Nrevsen. We would do more work if the Appropriation Com- 
mittee gave us the money. 

Mr. Poutson. Yes; but your responsibility is created by the au- 
thorization, and what I am bringing out is the fact that in this bill 
we are authorizing a great deal more than you are showing in this 
report of Mr. Coe. You will admit that, will you not ? 

{r. Nretsen. No; not in my mind you are not. 

Mr. Poutson. Well, then, can you tell me where in this language 
it specifically states, then, that the jobs that you are to do under this 
bill are only what is included in Mr. Coe’s statement? Can you show 
me that? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. It isn’t in there, I don’t think. 

Mr. Poutson. Well, then, why shouldn’t it be in there, if you say 
that according to your opinion this bill only allows you to do what 
is in this report? 

Mr. Nretsen. I said that is in my mind. 

Mr. Poutson. That is an evasive answer, then, 

Mr. Nretsen. I don’t intend to give that kind of an answer, 

Mr. Poutson. Then I will reverse it. Can you tell me again where 
the bill says such other canals, canal improvements, lateral pumping 
plants, and drainage work as may be required to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this act, complete plants, incidental lines, structures, suitable 
for development of electric energy by development from water, and so 
forth—can you tell me where that specifies anything ? 
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Isn’t that a general authorization ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir; and if that authorization—— 

Mr. Povutson. Then if it is a general authorization you know some- 
thing about the preparation of this report, don’t you ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I have read it. 

Mr. Poutson. How about you, Mr. Coe? You prepared it? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. Since you prepared this, can you tell me where the 
connection between the bil and this is? 

Mr. Cor. The bill provides for the features I have included in my 
testimony. 

Mr. Poutson. It does that, but it could allow for a great deal more 
could it not? 

Mr. Cor. It could, but I think that would be subject to control by 
the Congress, through an appropriation. 

Mr. Poutson. The authorization is here. How is it controlled ex- 
cept through the 2 AO peer wae Committee ? 

Mr. Cor. That is good control, to control the purse strings, is it 
not # 

Mr. Poutson. But shouldn’t this committee know what they are 
really authorizing ? 

Mr. Nretsen. May I suggest the complaint should be addressed to 
the authors of the bill? We are not prepared to testify on the legal 
aspects of the bill before you. We are not the authors of the bill. 

fr. Poutson. All right. Now Mr. Yorty has given me a very good 
question here to ask you. 

Wasn’t Glen Canyon Dam specifically prohibited because otherwise 
the catch-all provisions might i construed as authorizing it ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I don’t know the reasons; but I suspect that is one 
very good reason; yes, sir. 

Mr. Povtson. In other words, these catch-all provisions that you 
mentioned a while ago could allow them to do many things other than 
is in Mr. Coe’s report ? 

Mr. Nrexsen. To a layman; yes. 

Mr. Poutson. Is that not true, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, subject to control by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Povurson. That is right, but we are authorizing the project. 
That is why I say we should know something about what we are au- 
thorizing. We should know whether the report, on the basis of which 
we try and base our thinking as to whether it is feasible or not is cor- 
rect, whether that is the bill that we are passing, and your testimony 
is definitely bringing out that we are passing a bill which allows us 
to do a great many things other than in this report. 

In other words, there could be some items in here which would bring 
down the feasibility of the report, as well as bring it up; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Nretsen. There could be some errors; yes. 

Mr. Povutson. Well, we will say errors. I mean if some of these 
projects, additional facilities were constructed other than shown in 
the report of Mr. Coe, the project could either be more feasible or 
jess feasible ? 

Mr. Nretsen. If you put in a greater investment, you have got to 
wet a greater return. 
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Mr. Poutson. In this report have you utilized all of the known reve- 
nues that you could think of ? 

Mr. Nretsen. No. 

Mr. Poutson. What are they? 

Mr. Nretsen. We can think of a revenue flowing to this project 
from a conservancy district. 

Mr. Poutson. In what way? 

Mr. Nretsen. Through the taxation of those people who receive 
indirect benefits from the project; not those people necessarily who 
a or who get water. 

r. Poutson. The ones that receive indirect benefits; then you 
haven’t taken into consideration the ones who pay indirect costs, such 
as the taxpayers who pay the interest ? 

Mr. Nretsen. That question was loaded, because you have got 
$2,000,000,000 in there. 

Mr. Poutson. You haven’t offset that with the other have you? 

Mr. Nrevsen. With what? 

Mr. Poutson. I would like to ask you another question. How much 
irrigation water delivered to farms will be sold each year? Does this 
appear in your report? 

r. Nrevsen. I think Mr. Coe can find that figure for us. 

Mr. Enaue. The figure the gentleman wants is on page 155 of House 
Document 136. 

Mr. Cor. There will be 1,082,000 acre-feet of water made available, 
salable water. 

Mr. Poutson. 636,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Cor. We have 1,082,000 acre-feet as being water available for 
sale ultimately. 

Mr. Poutson. Where do you get that? 

Mr. Cor. Page 14. 

Mr. Nietsen. Page 14 of Mr. Coe’s testimony. 

Mr. Poutson. What is the annual cost of operation, maintenance, 
and replacement charged to irrigation ? 

Mr. Cor. Operation and maintenance, $2,341,600 annually. 

Mr. Poutson. Now have you figured what the annual revenue dur- 
ing this 75-year period will be from the sale of the irrigation water, the 
— ? 

r. Coz. Yes. I have that figure. It would be $3,173,500. 

Mr. Enetx. What is that supposed to be the answer to? 

Mr. Cor. That is the returns from irrigation, sir. 

Mr. Enerz. Annual returns? 


Mr. Cor. Yes. 
Mr. Poutson. Then the annual returns and the annual cost of 


operation maintenance and replacement would be about an offset, is 
that right? 
Mr. Cor. Well, the returns exceed it very slightly. 
Mr. Poutson. According to your figures, about $50,000 a year. 
Now isn’t it true then, what is the estimated construction cost of the 
irrigation distribution system required to distribute water to farms? 
Mr. Nrevsen. $57,300,000. 
Mr. Poutson. That is the same as the drainage system requirement ? 
Mr. Nrersen. $10,607,000. 
Mr. Povurson. Will the irrigators pay any part of this construc- 


tion cost ? 
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Mr. Nretsen. A small part, very small. 

Mr. Poutson. What part? 

Mr. Nretsen. The irrigators will pay on the total construction cost 
allocated to irrigation approximately $1,700,000 throughout the 5- 
year period. 

Mr. Ener. That is a very interesting figure. The figure given 
by the Secretary of the Interior in answer to question 6 was $5,235,000. 

Mr. Cor. Costs have gone up though, sir. That figure you have was 
based on the 1947 prices, I believe. 

Mr. Ener. That is right. Now, in other words, $5,237,000 is 
changed to what? 

Mr. Cor. $1,500,000. 

Mr. Pourson. That is for 75 years. Isn’t it true that on all other 
irrigation projects throughout the country, the irrigators have to pay 
at least for their distribution and drainage system under the 9 (d) con- 
tract, according to the 1939 act? 

Mr. Nretsen. I am not enough of an attorney to answer that one. 

Mr. Poutson. You know they do, don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Nrersen. No, I don’t know. In the first place, you said all 
irrigation districts, and that is Federal and non-Federal. 

Mr. Povutson. That is in the 1939 act. Surely, as an engineer, you 
know about these; you don’t want to come before this committee—— 

Mr. Nretsen. Before I answer that I would want to have some- 
body tell me what is in section 9 (d) of the act. That has been argued 
by attorneys, too. I am willing to accept your statement that it 
does. 

Mr. Povutson. Then in addition they pay for charge for water-sup- 
ply facilities under the 9 (e) section of the act, under the 1939 act. In 
this case, though, you are not doing that. 

You are paying for just the water and the million dollars over 
75 years on this $67,000,000. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think our testimony is the irrigators would repay 
a million and a half dollars toward the part of the project costs allo- 
cated to irrigation, and we have set that as very small. 

Mr. Poutson. But the cost of the distribution and drainage systems 
would be $67,000,000, and on other irrigation districts, according to the 
1939 act, they have to pay for that under their 9 (d) contract. You 
are not paying for it in this bill, and you pay $375,000,000 for the use 
of the water. 

Mr. Nrevsen. $475,000,000. 

Mr. Poutson. I think that is all for the time being. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Engle, I believe you had some questions of 
Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. Encore. Well, they relate, Mr. Chairman, to the memorandum 
which was supplied this morning and which I think each member of 
the committee has, in which I aod that the analysis of the available 
water supply parallel the presentation made by Mr. Coe, reflecting the 
estimate of the virgin flow, as shown in the upper Colorado Basin 
report. 

have the memorandum before me. 
Mr. McMutien. Would you yield for one question ? 
Mr. Enoate. Yes. 
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Mr. McMutten. Is that in connection with the testimony that I 
understood one day last week that you brought out, that the Bureau 
had made a report for the upper basin and one for the lower basin ¢ 

Mr. Encur. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. McMu ten. Showing the difference of the water available? 

Mr. Enexe. That is right. 

My point was, Mr. Coe, in his statement had assumed 8,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

Mr. McMoutten. That is what this statement is this morning? 

Mr. Eneie. And the actual figures of historical flow, as shown by 
the upper basin report on the table 3 they have on page 56 of that 
report, shows that the actual average from 1896 to 1947 has been less 
than that. In fact it has been 8,270,000 acre-feet—I beg your 
pardon—it would be 15,590,000 acre-feet. 

In looking over your figures I see they parallel the ones I presented 
in every particular, indicating a deficiency of 460,000 acre-feet. I am 
interested though in your last paragraph in which you refer to the 
deficit of 340,000 acre-feet, and there is a question as to how that is 
going to be assessed. 

Now that figure is arrived at with this project put in? In other 
words, you are putting this project into the lower basin / 

Mr. Nrersen. No; this has no direct application to the central 
Arizona project. Its application is to the water supply available to 
the lower basin. There is an expectancy, or has been, under our Blue- 
book figure, an expectancy of 8.5 million acre-feet for the lower basin 
plus 220,000 acre-feet of surplus to be divided in some manner that 
the compact is not specific upon. 

The point I was trying to make is that our expectancy of 8,610,000 
acre-feet under the Bluebook analysis is reduced by using the region 
4 figure to a 340-000 acre-foot deficit, as between the lower and upper 
basin. You see? 

Mr. Enote. Well, I understand that. Now what is this Bluebook? 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is the Department of Interior’s report on the 
Colorado River dated 1946. 

Mr. Eneve. In other words, you have another report, or is that the 
one you presented where you predicated your figures on ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. As to water supply, I don’t believe that report 
has been challenged until this upper basin report came out. 

Mr. Enerx. You do admit though that the upper basin report is in 
conflict with the Bluebook ¢ 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes. 

Mr. Eneue. And if you accept the assumptions of the upper basin 
report you are short of water; isn’t that right ¢ 

r. Nre.sen. The upper basin and lower basin can’t get the water 
they expect; no, sir. 

Mr. Enexiz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crawrorp. May I ask Mr. Engle a question ? 

Mr. Encte. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Going to this memorandum submitted this morning, 
the other day I raised a point of whether or not the upper basin States 
have a liability under the provisions of the compact, and so forth, that 
have been made, have a liability to deliver to the lower basin so much 


water. 
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Now if that liability exists, according to this memorandum, avail- 
able to upper basin under article 3 (a) of the compact, 7,270,000, 
available to the lower basin under article 3 (a) of the compact 7,280, 
available under article 3 (a) and 3 (b) of the compact, 8,270—you 
notice that last-mentioned figure differs from the 7,500,000 up above, 
where it says “apportioned to lower basin by article 3 (a) of the 
Colorado River compact”; does not this memorandum present the 
assumption or the fact that there is a liability to the lower basin which 
the upper basin States must deliver ? 

Mr. Wasant. There is that obligation, sir, but I think I can explain 
how that obligation is rather readily met. If we take the 15,590,000 
acre-foot average virgin flow at Lee Ferry, shown in the first page, 
and if the upper basin were to deplete that virgin flow by, let us say 
7.5 million acre-feet, without that minor correction there would still 
be flowing downstream 8,090,000 acre-feet a year. Over 10 years that 
would aggregate more than 75,000,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Enere. If I may interrupt, Mr. Crawford, the obligation of the 
upper basin is to deliver over any 10-year period an average of 75,000,- 
000 acre-feet. In other words, if you take any period of 10 years and 
divide the total flow past Lee Ferry by 10, it has to come out 7.5 or 
more. 

Now these figures indicate that that would happen, but here is the 
crucial thing about it, and that is that taking the figures of the upper 
Colorado River Basin report, these basins are short of water. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will admit that these basins might be short of 
water, but if the upper basin States are required by what has gone 
before or what may come hereafter to deliver to the lower basin, 
although it does make the upper basin short of water, that gives the 
lower basin its water. 

That is the point that is in my mind, and it has stuck there. If you 
can get it out, O. K. 

Mr. Enocte. It does not give them enough. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Doesn’t give who enough ? 

Mr. Enatz. The lower basin, for this reason, that their requirement 
to deliver water is 7.5 million, but the Bureau has predicated its figures 
on 8.5 million. 

= Crawrorp. Eight and a half or eight million two hundred 
seven 

Mr. Enatez. Look at the last paragraph ; Mr. Coe’s analysis of water 
supply assumed 8.5 million. The obligation of the upper basin is to 
deliver 7.5 million on a 10-year average, so they have assumed a million 
extra acre-feet. 

Now if you will turn to page 14 of Mr. Peden’s analysis, you will 
find out that the present charges against the lower basin are 7,578,000 
a When you stack 1,200,000 on top of that, your water supply 
is short. 

The Carman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enote. If the upper basin is right in its analysis, is that correct ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Our analysis is not based on an eight and a half mil- 
lion delivery at Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Enate. I didn’t say that. 

The Cuarmman. I want that for the record. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Nretsen. Our analysis is not based on 8.5 million acre-feet 
delivery at Lee Ferry. 
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Mr. Enate. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Nietsen. I thought you did. I am sorry. 

Mr. Enetz. You have based it on an 8.5 million allocation to the 
lower basin, which includes all of the consumptive uses of the basin 
s , which of course includes the Gila, which is vr below Lee 
erry, but to make the point clear to my friend here, they have an 
obligation to deliver 7.5 million, but the premise of this whole alloca- 
tion is on 8.5 million and you can’t add them up and come out with 
enough water. 

Mr. Nretsen. I wonder if that last paragraph of mine will help to 
clarify it? The lower basin under the basin analysis has an ex- 

tancy 340,000 acre-feet less than its expectancy before the upper 
lode analysis figure came into being. 

Mr. Enete. I don’t want to prolong this further. I still think that 
some way or other this deficiency of water has to be resolved. 

There is another question or two I wanted to submit to you for the 
record, and not ask you to answer them now unless you have them. 

Mr. Nretsen. Do you have them written down? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Nretsen. We will take them with us. 

Mr. Eneiz. What is the total amount of the interest component in 
the 65 years that would be applied to the repayment of irrigation and 
construction costs? Do you have that all ready? The reason I ask 
that question is because if I read the President’s Water Policy Com- 
mission report correctly—I am not so sure I agree with it—I read it 
to say they op the interest component altogether. Is that your 
construction of that? 

Mr. Nretsen. I have the same trouble with that report you do. I 
find it conflicting within itself. 

Mr. Enatz. I did not admit that I found it conflicting within itself. 
I am a little confused some times but I am not so sure whether it is 
because I am not smart enough. In any event if I read the report 
right that is what a. They are against the use of the interest 
component. Now we have to Settle that question because this project, 
I believe, involves using the amount of the interest component. I am 
not indicating how I intend to use that. 

Mr. Cor. $448,481,000 are required of the interest component. 

Mr. Enetx. Do you have the amount. of capital and annual cost 
allocated to the project pumping features as part of the irrigation 
allocation ? 

Mr. Cor. I think we had probably better develop that figure. I 
haven’t got all of the figures. 

Mr. Enetez. Do you have the question in mind? 

Mr. Nretsen. After the session we may copy it. 

Mr. Enote. I want the amounts of capital and annual costs allo- 
cated to the project pumping features, as part of the irrigation allo- 
cation. In other words, you set up a part of this project, which you 
charge to irrigation. I want to know what part of the capital and 
annual costs—— 

Mr. Nietsen. Of the pumping plant? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Nrexsen. I think that would be all of the costs of Havasu pump- 
ing plant. That ought to be on the table. 
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Mr. Enexe. If you can’t answer it now, I will ask Mr. Coe to sub- 
mit the answer to us so as not to take the time of the committee, I 
know there are other witnesses here. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

It is assumed that Mr. Engle has in mind the costs required for developing the 
power to be used for project pumping delivered at the pumping plants. These 
costs would be as follows: 





CRO a iti i ai a a eek $133, 179, 000 
Operation and maintenancé........................... cs 789, 800 
Replacement reserves__._..-..------~- aa rom iets 486, 800 


Mr. Bupee. Would the gentleman from California yield for a mo- 
ment while these witnesses are on the stand ¢ 

Mr. Eneaue. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Bunge. Mr. Nielsen, for clarification I would like to know this, 
In your testimony last week as I understood it you said relative to 
the litigation as to the actual ownership of this water, which seems 
to be in the offing, that the litigation would not delay the power con- 
struction ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nietsen. That is my understanding of the bill, that while the 
litigation is pending, or in process—I am not an attorney—those fea- 
tures of this project which would be used to carry Colorado River 
water to central Arizona would be prohibited, but as I read the bill 
again, the Bridge Canyon power plant, dam, and power plant, might 
be constructed. 

Mr. Buper. Then it would be the intention of the Bureau to pro- 
ceed with the development of the power features ¢ 

Mr. Nietsen. Well we, and I think the Southwest generally, and I 
don’t believe it excludes California, are anxious that Bridge Canyon 
be brought into the picture as early as possible. 

We have a very definite power shortage in the area. 

Mr. Bunce. Whether it is tied in with irrigation or not? 

Mr. Nievsen. That would be up to the Congress, of course. 

Mr. Buper. What is the intention of the Bureau and as a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau, you ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Our intention is to build Bridge Canyon just as 
quickly as we can get authorization. 

Mr. Buner. I asked you because I was particularly interested in 
Mr. Coe’s opening remarks in his statement to the effect that the prime 
purpose of the project was irrigation. Yet you say that this project 
will go ahead whether the irrigation feature later comes along or not? 

Mr. Nietsen. Well, under the terms of this act, that is the way 
I interpret it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Then how could you say the prime purpose is irriga- 
tion? That is what I don’t understand. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, basically, of course, it is an irrigation project. 
It has with it a very substantial power development. 

Mr. Bupver. You said you are going ahead with the power whether 
the irrigation ever comes along or not. 

Mr. Nrersen. That is the direction we would get from the Congress 
under the act, as I see it. 

Mr. Buver. Then how can you justify Mr. Coe’s statement—these 
are his words—“relative to the prime purpose of the project, ir- 
rigation.” 
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Mr. Niexsen. This project plan is primarily irrigation, but that 
doesn’t—— 

Mr. Buner. But the power features go ahead whether the irriga- 
tion comes first or not! 

Mr. Niexsen. They could, economically; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunge. That is the Bureau’s thinking? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Bunce. That is what I wanted to know. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Saylor; I believe Mr. Saylor was probably the 
only other member who had not questioned Mr. Nielsen. As I said 
before some of you came, we were rather anxious that Mr. Nielsen be 
excused after this session, as some very important national defense 
work depends upon his presence in his office. 

Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Nielsen, I ask this question just as a follow-up of 
the ones that have been asked before. Do you feel that Bridge Canyon 
should be erected at this time for power alone when the information 
which we are getting daily indicates that with the development of 
atomic energy that we might take a piece of so-called hot stuff about 
the size of an ordinary lead pencil, and produce more power in- 
definitely than the entire Colorado River could produce? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, I can only say that almost all of our utilities 
and all of our public agencies are going ahead with the installation of 
additional steam and hydroelectric capacity. Their judgment should 
indicate that that would be a wise move; yes, sir. We can’t afford to 
stop putting in capacity on the chance that we are going to get atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Sartor. Even though it would take 5 or 6 years to complete 
Bridge Canyon ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now the questions that I want to ask you, Mr. Nielsen, 
have to deal with your statement, the original statement, which you 
made here on the opening day and I gather this conclusion from your 
statement: The irrigation farming economy is the economy that you 
referred to in your statement ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. That economy must shrink to a magnitude consistent 
with the dependable water supply and that a large share of Arizona’s 
economy, meaning the irrigation farming economy and a substantial 
unit of the Nation’s economy, and I imagine you mean the same 
farming economy, is threatened if this project does not go through. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Well now in the statement which Mr. Coe prepared 
he has attached on the back of it a chart marked “Annual irrigation 
benefits” from crop production, millions of dollars. 

He indicates that the present production in millions of dollars in 
central Arizona is 48.4 million aliens and if this project is put in that 
that figure will jump to 66.7 million, or a gain of 18.3 million dollars. 

Without it it will drop to 43.1 million, or a loss of 5.3 million, and 
what must be considered along with it is the pumping costs; that the 
present pumping costs, without the project, will increase 1.2 million 
dollars, or with the project, will decrease a half-million dollars. 
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Now as I look at it, therefore, according to Mr. Coe’s figures, without 
this project there would be a loss of crop production and increased 
costs of 6.5 million dollars. I get that by adding the loss of production, 
plus the increased pumping costs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Now then what is the total agricultural economy of 
Arizona at the present time? 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, Mr. Bimson gave us those figures, if they can 
be measured in dollar volume; Mr. acess gave us those figures the 
other day. I don’t have them readily available. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, would you say that this 6.5 million dollars would 
represent a large share of Arizona’s economy ? 

{r. Nretsen. Are you clear that this chart is related to the benefits, 
including those extended benefits which go to the country as a whole; 
these are not a measure of the agricultural production in central 
Arizona. These are the measure of the whole of all of the benefits, 
direct and indirect extended benefits you see, so that this isn’t directly 
applicable to that question I don’t believe. 

ow I think that your question could best be answered in terms of 
crop production today, crop production in the future. We don’t have 
that figure. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Nretsen. We don’t have it immediately available. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, I am interested in finding out how 
much of Arizona’s economy is actually threatened if this project does 
not go through. 

r. Nretsen. If you were willing to accept the dollar volume of 
agricultural produce as a measure of that agricultural economy we 
will get it for you. 

Mr. Sartor. I will accept that basis. 

Mr. Nretsen. We will be glad to get it for you. 

(The information submitted is as follows :) 

Mr. Saylor, on March 7, requested information on the gross value of crops 
produced by the irrigated areas of the central Arizona project. 

Using average farm prices in the area for the period 1939-44 and the average 
area irrigated during the 1940-44 period annual gross crop production of the 
project area would be valued at $48,428,470. It is estimated that with the con- 
struction of the central Arizona project the value of the crops produced would in- 
crease to an annual amount of $66,734,680 based on the same 1939-44 price levels. 
Using current price levels, the gross value of farm crops would be considera- 
bly higher, 

Mr. Sartor. I would then like to have submitted in addition to the 
percentage, as far as Arizona’s economy is concerned, the same figures 
and what that will mean in the Nation’s economy, because your state- 
ment says a large part of Arizona’s economy, and a substantial unit 
of the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think you are going to stick us on the national econ- 
omy because—— 

Mr. Sayxtor. Well, Mr. Nielson, I did not make the statement. 

Mr. Nretsen. Nor was I specific as to the percentage portion of the 
national economy which would be affected. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested in finding out what you consider or 
what you as a representative of the Bureau come up here and tell Con-. 
gress by what you mean as a substantial unit of the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Nretsen. I think one-third of the agricultural production in the 
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Phoenix area is a substantial part of the Nation’s economy. It is not 
a major part of course. 

Mr. Sartor. It may be a large part of Arizona’s economy, but I want 
to know where that fits into the picture as far as the national economy. 

Mr. Ntexson. Percentagewise it will be very small, in terms of win- 
ter vegetables, it will be quite large, but in terms of the whole national 
economy it is very small. 

Mr. Sayxor. All right then. In other words, then, you now qualify 
your original statement, that the substantial unit of the Nation’s econ- 
omy, when you say that a substantial unit of the Nation’s economy is 
threatened, percentagewise it is very small ¢ 

Mr. Nievsen. I think that the central Arizona area, the Imperial 
Valley, or the great central valley in central California, are all sub- 
stantial elements of the national economy. I woudn’t want to say 
that they bulk large in the over-all aggregate of the Nation’s economy, 
but they are important. Would that help. rather than substantial ? 

Mr. Sayrwor. Well, I have gathered here from the witnesses that a 
great deal of this increased production has been in increased acreages 
in long, staple cotton. 

Mr. Nretsen. That is what the witnesses said; yes. 

Mr. Sartor. One crop, not in the farm vegetables or winter vege- 
tables that we have been referring to now ? 

Mr. Nretsen. If you were to velete long-staple cotton to the over-all 
production of the country I think it would loom even larger. 

Let me say instead of substantial, important. Would that help? I 
certainly didn’t intend to imply that the country would go to the 
dogs without this. 

The Cuamrman. Would the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I remarked some days ago, in the early twenties I 
took the cotton census in Arizona for the Commerce Department, 
visiting every gin. I know every bail of cotton that was ginned. For 
many years, several years, the long fiber, American-Egyptian cotton, 
brought here from the Nile, was the only kind of cotton grown in 
Arizona, and Arizona was the only place in the United States of 
America where that cotton was grown, so I agree with you, Mr. Nielsen, 
that percentagewise, if you take long-fiber cotton, inch and a half in 
length fiber, that will be large percentagewise. 

Mr. Sayvor. Now the other question that I have is probably directed 
more to Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Coe, on page 7 of your statement you have under your sub- 
title “availabie water supply” the following statement: 

Central Arizona project contemplates further use of the waters of the Verde, 
the Gila, and the San Pedro Rivers, together with importation of water from 
the Colorado River. 

Do I gather from that that you intend to take the water from the 
Verde River that is now used by the Verde River irrigation power 
district ? 

Mr. Cor. The Verde irrigation power district I don’t believe is using 
any water now. 

Mr. Sayror. What is that! 

Mr. Cor. We would not take any water that is now being used. 
We would get additional water by the enlargement of Horseshoe Dam 
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and catch some flood flows which do occasionally escape from the 
area. 

The average gain would be 42,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. Sartor. Am I correct in my understanding that the Verde 
River people, or the Verde River irrigation and power district, are 
themselves very much interested in acquiring all of the water that 
they can possibly get and that they could use in their district all the 
flood waters or anything else? 

Mr. Cor. There is a water shortage in the area, of course. ‘They 
would like all the water they could get. 

Mr. Sartor. And that your project as prepared now contemplates 
that any excess water, floodwaters or otherwise, which are not pres- 
ently being used by the Verde River irrigation district, might be 
excess or run off; you intend to use it in this central Arizona project? 

Mr. Cor. Almost all of it. We couldn’t get all of it. It wouldn’t 
be feasible. We would get 42,000 acre-feet a year additional. 

Mr. Sartor. And there is nothing—I want this question now for 
information—as I understand it, there is nothing in this present proj- 
ect that includes, or intends to include the Verde River irrigation and 
power district in the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Cor. No, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. How far removed from the central Arizona district is 
the Verde River irrigation and power district ? 

Mr. Cor. It would be adjoining the central Arizona project area, 
but that would mean bringing in new lands, and we don’t propose 
to bring in new lands under this project. It is entirely a supplemental- 
water project. 

Mr. Sartor. But there are available in the Verde River area and 
the irrigation district new lands, and if they had that water they 
could bring them into production ? 

Mr. Cor. It could be irrigated; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you have any idea of how many acres there are in 
that area ? 

Mr. Cor. I haven’t checked it recently, but I believe it is around 
60,000 acres. I could be wrong on that. 

Mr. Sartor. The questions I am asking now are just general infor- 
mation; but there are there available 60,000 acres which could be irri- 
gated from the waters of the Verde River which you now intend to 
take over and use down in the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. May I propound a unanimous-consent request at this 
time? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I am not going to ask any questions in deference to 
time, but we seem to be moving rather slowly with this matter, and 
I am not going to take the committee’s time by asking a lot of ques- 
tions, although I would like to; but recently I had inserted in the 
record some figures concerning the amount of money that has been 
contributed by the Federal Government to the various States in the 
Union, the amounts that are repayable and the amounts that are 
nonrepayable, and I will call the committee’s attention to a few of 
those, and of course all of them are in the record for the inspection 
of every member of the committee. 
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Attached to my copy of those figures is a further analysis of those 
figures percentagewise. I am not sure whether that went in the record 
at the time or not. It should have, and if it didn’t, I ask unanimous 
consent that that further analysis by Judge Stone, of Colorado, go 
in the record at the point where that was introduced. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM 
NOvEMBER 6, 1950. 


From: Clifford H. Stone, director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

For some time I have desired to obtain figures showing total Federal expendi- 
tures by States on water conservation and control projects. 

The first sheet of attached figures supplies this information for the period 
1824 to June 30, 1948. 

The second attached sheet is a partial analysis of these figures. 

These figures show the interesting relationship between repayable and non- 
repayable portions of the Federal investment in water development by States. 

The partial analysis of total investment, covering repayable and nonrepayable 
portions of such investment, is confined to the 17 western reclamation States 
and a comparison of such States with the total for the 48 States. 


Yours very truly, 
CuirForp H. Strong, 


Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


Partial analysis of attached figures 























Expenditures } Repayable Nonrepayable 
—mmeny |— Sree 
Percent |Percent 
} | of total | | of total 
|Percent lexpend-! jexpend- 
t } i »e i j . 
Amount | tor 48. Amount | — | Amount | — 
| States | | States States 
| desig- desig- 
} nated nated 
| t | 
Comparison of 17 reclamation States with other States 














17 reclamation States......_._| $2,495, 648,014 | 35.1 | $1,331, 587,399 53.4 | $1,164,060,615 | 46.6 
31 nonreclamation States __. 4, 609,198,048 | 64.9 | 527, 157, 568 11.4 4, 082, 040, 480 88.6 
48 States total.__.____. 7, 104, 846,062 | 100.0 | 1,858, 744,967 | 26.2 | 5, 246, 101, 095 73.8 








Regional] break-down of 17 reclamation States 





Pacific Coast States (Califor- | 
nia, Washington, Oregon) $1, 232, 960, 780 | 
Intermountain States (Idaho, | 


| 
j 

$17.4 $639, 431, 233 $51.9 $593, 529, 547 $48.1 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 

| 

| 


| 
Colorado, New Mexico, } 
10.7 571, 407, 115 74.9 191, 231, 238 25. 1 


Nevada, Arizona). __ . 762, 638, 353 
Plains States (North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, | 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas) | 500, 048, 881 








7.0 120, 749, 051 24.1 379, 299, 830 75.9 
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Federal expenditures, by States, on water conservation and control projects 
(1848 to June 30, 1948) with estimated repayable and nonreimbusable 
amounts 

































Expenditures Re 
payable Nonrepayable 
ad > ne (investment) ? | (contribution) 
$266, 035, 295 $173, 354, 342 
2, 324, 111 
259, 240, 711 
261, 994, 694 
25, 145, 427 
27, 263, 507 
43, 063, 091 
120, 253, 107 
72, 151, 227 
3, 538, 000 
248, 936, 419 
63, 460, 524 
98, 381, 632 
50, 462, 809 
195, 620, 629 
COR GO TE hicin bins isdn 436, 500, 314 
Ee, SE Eniicndeintonncoan 11, 298, 915 
GEE Bi asiccaddéecnashs 48, 856, 622 
ty & g Seana ee 93, 778, 565 
EE ok ci iiciantkadtbesboideppedabcdubbitdnsanhaatet oS 3 eae 158, 524, 512 
SERRE eae anne as are ENE Bird et fk | neers: 39, 411, 420 
PL Et bala te chamivabacguudceunsiinae dbunaeesoe bu 205, 334. 021 8, 975, 996 196, 358, 025 
0 ES REE OT Re ene = » kt ers ae 280, 020, 128 
pT SE ERR AES Oa. A een ae 176, 814, 625 50, 063, 546 126, 751, 079 
SE i hie inion spisherendiinis sve acon > telerik atlghindin that Ol 69, 208, 799 23, 494, 276 45, 714, 523 
Nevada._-_-- Bin haneriertesh encuisienks a Gah s-6 aurewuasse iadatianibien 98, 782, 477 94, 344, 657 4, 437, 820 
3 ees cdpndwuleie ide ail if 3 eee 11, 982, 262 
a pp cenana tolin to py neieinnipdeigsiieginigh cit re ) | aaa 114, 749, 562 
New Mexico---- : 41, 746, 719 15, 524, 654 26, 222, 065 
New York___-.- et ae ahs 230, 293, 591 
North Carolina 142, 467, 388 49, 276, 169 93, 191, 219 
North Dakota- -_- “ = 24, 987, 360 4, 589, 564 20, 397, 796 
et a TS Sy ae ee ann pabed hahaa SO.) See 183, 980, 758 
nde tedaneetmeeedgrmatctaskinsiasnliehmmhanin 89, 229, 531 18, 852, 140 70, 377, 391 
RE ttt ckirdids ati ewctasiielaiacinied tion ash Sieaymnn gman 202, 364, 751 64, 874, 194 137, 490, 557 
SR ininnsd¢300saehebays costed ancae pede ameuueeil 230, 145, 167 |.....-----..-... 230, 145, 167 
NL Na a cick hiegtciddinwhbiecae + tiaetbatinendl PEGE Veécncccésdvéteasd 13, 332, 910 
RE SE I A REEL SSD ern a i EP DEE Io acvunisenéeces® 35, 473, 902 
Sout iain de bibdidteglidibicubtindnbceadsdccwaweseed 27, 494, 602 10, 011, 026 17, 483, 576 
EG Sint coh An abbninbpdenwetine top wdcisingaetndd jee 595, 585, 362 311, 380, 066 284, 205, 296 
ER aes Atay ann Ss oa Spe at EES 237, 961, 381 63, 097, 646 174, 863, 735 
id Jatdosudatthntabvcay pbudeecaitinndimibttioncatiae 29, 756, 148 28, 693, 412 1, 062, 736 
eich int incbbhansvedinnesvdacwanninbudyteaia 8 Rf Pea 10, 811, 183 
ai A a RL AL ARE RE ATT SO Ce 56, 575, 885 779, 162 55, 796, 723 
ne ee oe Bh eeadicunadhensaste 510, 419, 540 316, 375, 244 194, 044, 296 
pS RERE ORRE CPR area’ 8 + SS Sear 144, 529, 880 
Ee ieitwgensandhs pub bebdnundeabaednnige sdmmtdiniel A 8 97 Ses 107, 074, 337 
I reser cnetnw bilan ical ciia celliaraiden tis shims <idicriniaiigie 64, 567, 958 62, 817, 958 1, 750, 
ee rte bdilngh er neniadhoupaniinte dine binkiowies 7, 104, 846,062 | 1, 858, 744, 967 5, 246, 101, 095 





on Represents expenditures by Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, TVA, Bonneville, and Southwestern 


‘ower. 
2 Includes Bureau of Reclamation projects and —- allocations for TVA dams and Norfork, Denison, 
Fort Peck, and Bonneville Dams constructed by Corps of Engineers, also Southwestern Power. Does not 
include miscellaneous revenues from Corps of Engineers structures. 


Mr. Morris. I would like also to direct attention of the members 
to just a few salient facts about those figures at this time. They are 
blocked, or broken down, in this manner: The 17 reclamation States’ 
figures show that those States received $2,495,648,014, and the amount 
repayable from those States is $1,331,578,399. The 31 nonreclamation 
States received $4,609,198,048, and the repayable amount is 
$1,858,744,967. | 

Now this may be examined so it will be very brief: This is the point 
I would like to make. The 17 reclamation States must pay back 
under the system that is used up to this time; and from which these 
figures were compiled, 46.6 percent is nonrepayable from the 17 
Western States—46.6 percent is just given to rhe nonrepayable. 
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To the 31 nonreclamation States, 88.6 percent was given to them, 
nonrepayable. 

The Pacific Coast tSates, including California, Washington, and 
Oregon, have 48.1 percent given to them. The Intermountain 
States—Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Arizona—have only 25.1 percent given to them. 

The Plains States—North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—75.9 percent was given to them. 

So my conclusion from that is that the Intermountain States of 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and Arizona have kind of Gaon stepchildren, Mr. Chairman, of Uncle 
Sam as far as gifts from the Federal Treasury is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Morris, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this part of your statement be included in yesterday’s state- 
ment, following; would that be appropriate ? 

Mr. Morrts. Following the introduction of the original figures; 

es, sir. 
" The Cuamman. Without objection, it will be done. 

Mr. Ener. My conclusion is that everybody apparently has done 
pretty well. 

Mr. Bow. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that at the 
conclusion of the statement of Judge Morris, we submit also for the 
record the contribution made by the various States to the Federal 
Treasury over the period of time considered in that report. 

The Cuarrman. And it be included immediately following this 
statement ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows:) 


United States internal revenue collections in the several States, 1863-1948 ' 








Alabama_._____-----.- $1, 777, 033, 388 | Georgia-.____._______-.. $2, 958, 153, 055 
f | “SEER = 497, 782, 912 | Idaho____..._.~_-_~-. al 432, 331, 580 
Arkansas____..._._--- 757, 833, 857 | Illinois__..___..._.___.. 29, 779, 397, 329 
California__________-_ 23, 345, 262, 063 | Indiana__.._--_____._ 7, 649, 861, 563 
Colorado____._-----... 1, 950, 912, 023 | lowa -- 2,470, 221,918 
Connecticut________-__ 6, 095, 470, 654 | Kansas_____________-- 2, 899, 909, 270 
Delaware_____-._----- 8, 281, 060, 043 | Kentucky__.-._------- 6, 832, 481, 488 
|. See 2, 796, 273, 056 | Louisiana____.__-______ 2, 747, 041, 136 


Source: Data taken from annual reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


1In early years of the period covered, there were several instances in which the reported 
collections in one State included collections made in another State or part of a State. 
The separation of the data to make allocations to each State has not been feasible. 
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United States internal revenue collections in the several States, 1863-1948—Con. 





pS ee ee ee eae $1, 087, 138, 245 | Oklahoma__________..-- $2, 555, 841, 464 
parvo... 6, 082, 075, 378 | Oregon_______________ 1, 987, 841, 189 
Massachusetts______- 12, 182, 972, 450 | Pennsylvania_______ __ 18, 612, 877, 271 
Michigan______-_____. 17, 905, 346, 185 | Rhode Island_______-- 2, 002, 745, 020 
Minnesota_____...._.. 4, 809, 446, 978 | South Carolina________ 1, 699, 731, 980 
Mississippi____._.__.__ 672, 505, 980 | South Dakota_________ 324, 300, 079 
pet ale 8, 826, 335, 548 | Tennessee__________ .. 2, 537, 062, 199 
eee... 517, 958, 023 | Texas.._...__________ 8, 177, 618, 887 
Nebraska____..____--~_ 1, 927, 436, 220 | Utah___-._.._________ 648, 811, 732 
/ eee 2 282, 324, 567 | Vermont________.__-__ 381, 876, 092 
New Hampshire____-—~ 652, 330, 780 | Virginia__.__.__.________ 7, 769, 834, 728 
New Jersey_-------.-~ 11, 493, 352, 775 | Washington___________ 3, 803, 254, 215 
New Mexico________-_- 296, 167, 568 | West Virginia______-__ 1, 699, 731, 980 
New York ....._-_.._ 58, 618, 475, 489 | Wisconsin______._-____ 6, 499, 958, OSS 
North Carolina_____.-_ 12, 082, 697, 560 | Wyoming_____________ 238, 718, 901 
North Dakota_________ 299, 504, 424 | District of Columbia. 2, 944, 293, 952 
SP re es 22, 177, 760, 865 


INTERMOUNTAIN STATES AND CALIFORNIA 
(Area, in acres, of lands in Federal ownership) 


PEAT 


| Federal lands | Federal Gov- 





| 
| Total land area 











State (acres) as pueent of | wer _ 
| ° 
! 
NI Ad cca eresespapiessius Saness “nies ehtuhaedtoul 72, 691, 200 69. 43 50, 471, 920 
California... _-__. Gare EAS REELS eee | 100, 353, 920 45.74 45, 900, 157 
66, 538, 880 37. 35 24, 851, 005 
52, 997, 120 | 64. 69 34, 285, 000 
93, 642, 240 | 36. 54 34, 213, 87¢ 
70, 273, 280 | 84.71 59, 526, 950 
77, 767, 040 45. 62 35, 479, 713 
J 52, 701, 440 | 71.33 37, 592, 044 
Wyoming____- LR FAG PORT tS 62, 403, 840 | 51.61 32, 207, 086 





Mr. Encur. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the answers 
given by Mr. Nielsen yesterday on the power question and the answer 
given today on the availability, physical availability of water, be 
made a part of the record at the conclusion of his testimony, if it isn’t 
already in the record, and I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. Nretsen. The reporter has a copy. 

Mr. Eneux. I don’t believe either one of these was put in yesterday; 


was it? 

Mr. Niexsen. He has both. 

Mr. Enate. But they are not in the record. I ask unanimous con- 
sent they be put in the record. By asking that I am not, Mr. Chair- 
man, agreeing to the validity of the statements. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Mr. Engle asked, on March 6, for an analysis of water supply parallelling 
the presentation given in Mr. Coe’s paper, but reflecting the estimate of virgin 
flow at Lee Ferry prepared by the engineering advisory committee of the Upper 
Colorado River Compact Commission and used by region 4 of the Bureau in 
its report on the upper Colorado River storage project. That analysis follows, 
but certain background material is essential to a full understanding. Mr. Coe’s 
analysis is consistent with data presented in the report, The Colorado River, 
commonly referred to as the blue book. For the analysis requested by Mr. Engle, 
we shall assume the engineering advisory commission’s estimate for Lee Ferry 
virgin flows to be correct; as to stream flow accretions below Lee Ferry we 
shall use the data published in the blue book. It must be noted, however, that 
should the processes used by the upper basin in computing the virgin flow at 
Lee Ferry be applied to the derivation of accretions to stream flow below Lee 
Ferry and above the international boundary, a showing more favorable to the 
lower basin’s water supply prospects would result. Lacking that revised esti- 
mate of lower basin accretions, we shall use the data we have. 
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Average annual flows for 1897 to 1943, inclusive, under virgin conditions 


[Based upon Lee Ferry virgin flow of 15,590,000 acre-feet] 
Acre-feet 

Flow at Lee Ferry 

Gain, Lee Ferry to Hoover Dam 


Flow at Hoover Dam 
Tributary inflow, Hoover Dam to international boundary: 
Williams River and minor washes 
Gila River at mouth 1, 270, 000 


Subtotal 
Less natural main stream channel losses__.....-._-_-__-~ 1, 030, 000 


Gain, Hoover Dam to international boundary_________-__--________-_ 390, 000 


Colorado River at international boundary 
It will be noted that the virgin flow of the Colorado River at the international 
boundary estimated as above is less by 680,000 acre-feet than Mr. Coe’s estimate. 
The significance of that change can be developed by a recasting of the tabulation 
given on page 9 of Mr. Coe’s paper: 
Acre-feet 
Virgin flow, Colorado River at international boundary 
Apportioned to upper basin by art. IIT (a) of Colorado 
River compact 
Apportioned to lower basin by art. III (a) of Colorado 
River compact 
Apportioned or allocated to lower basin by art. III (b) 
of compact 
Estimated delivery to Mexico pursuant to treaty_--- 1, 500, 000 


Total apportioned and/or allocated water use 17, 500, 000 


Indicated deficiency 460, 000 

Note that Mr. Coe’s indicated surplus of 220,000 acre-feet has been changed by 
this analysis to a deficiency of 460,000 acre-feet. Carrying out this analysis 
to a logical conclusion requires a balancing out of this deficit. 

As I read the Colorado River compact, Mexico’s water must come first out of 
the surplus waters not specified in articles III (a) and III (b). That surplus 
fails by 460,000 acre-feet to meet Mexico’s entitlement, and that being insuf- 
ficient, the burden of that deficiency falls equally upon the upper and lower 
basins. The tabulation next above can be balanced out then, with that under- 


standing, as follows: 
Acre-feet 


Virgin flow, Colorado River at international boundary _____-.-_____ 17, 040, 000 
Available to upper basin under art. III (a) of the 
compact 7, 270, 000 
Avialable to lower basin under arts. III (a) and III 
(b) of the compact 8, 270, 000 
Estimated delivery to Mexico pursuant to treaty__._ 1, 500, 000 


17, 040, 000 
Unaccounted for 0 


Mr. Coe’s analysis of water supply assumed 8,500,000 acre-feet of apportioned 
and/or allocated water, plus one-half of the indicated 220,000 acre-feet surplus, 
to be available to the lower basin—an aggregate of 8,610,000 acre-feet. Upon 
the premise set by Mr. Engle, 8,270,000 acre-feet would be available. The prob- 
lem of how this 340,000 acre-feet lesser expectation would be assessed against 
the separate lower basin States would be part and parcel of the whole problem 
of accommodating available water supply to the demands of those States. 


Mrs. Boson. At the conclusion of the statement inserted in the 
record by the gentleman from Ohio, showing what the various States 
paid in taxes, I ask unanimous consent that we include the amount, 
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or the number of acres, or percentage of land in the Intermountain 
States owned by the Federal Government. 

thoy CuairMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. (See 
p- }, 

Mr. Enexz. Will you agree to put California in that, too? We are 
about 50-percent owned. 

Mrs. Bosonr. We are about 71. 
oe CuammMan. I recognize the gentleman from California, Mr. 

orty. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman from California yield for a ques- 
tion on his tabulation ? 

Mr. Enete. Yes, sir; if I have the floor. 

Mr. Yorry. If this central Arizona project were authorized in 
which column would you put the $788,000,000 estimated cost of the 
construction of the project 

Mr. Morris. Well, as has been shown here by many witnesses, out 
of it is repayable, in the repayable column. 

Mr. Yorry. Where would the $2,000,000,000 that it is going to cost 
the Government in interest show up in this tabulation ? 

Mr. Morris. Of course, it would show up by an analysis, just like 
the interest of the money that has been given to these States. On 
that point, it will take just a moment to answer you on that. For in- 
stance, puaeete we take the State of California, your own State. You 
have actually been given $261,994,694 over a period from 1824 to 1948 
and I imagine, although it would take a little time to compute it, if 
you figured that at 2.5 percent compound interest, you would find 
that the taxpayers in America have paid several billion dollars for 
California’s interests. 

Mr. Yorry. You are talking about the repayable item, column 2? 

Mr. Morris. No; I am talking about the nonrepayable. 

Mr. Povutson. Would the gentleman from California yield ? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

Mr. Poutson. Mr. Yorty, when he mentioned about paying the 
interest on that, he wants to bear in consideration that there was a 
time when we didn’t have the big debt we are having now, so there- 
fore, the Government wasn’t paying interest on this money. 

Mr. Yorry. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he could say 
where the $2,000,000,000 would show up, because if that doesn’t show 
up, then it is a little bit hard to use these figures rime 35g 

Mr. Morris. I think you have asked a very intelligent and impor- 
tant question. I am not belittling your question at all. I think my 
answer is a good answer to your question, but I disagree so far that 
the interest is going to amount to $2,000,000,000. It may. I think 
the banker’s testimony here the other day was it would probably 
amount to somewhere around $750,000,000. 

That is much more nearly correct than $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Yorry. Assuming $750,000,000 were correct, which of course 
we don’t believe is correct, where would that show up in these figures 
as to Arizona then ? 

Mr. Morris. Where would it show up? 

Mr. Yorty. Would it be in here some place? 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know; it would be computed. I doubt if it 


would. 
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Mr. Enete. I think you should say that the $2 billion figure isn’t 
our figure. It is the figure of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
highest possible authority I take it you could get on a reclamation 
project. 

Mr. Yorry. And the Bureau of the Budget. . 

Mr. Enete. That is right. The Bureau of the Budget, an outfit 
notorious for its sharp pencil. 

Mr. McMutten. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMoutien. What difference does it make how much money 
the State of California and New York, Florida, or Oklahoma has 
received from the Federal Government since the State were admitted 
to the Union with the feasibility of the project being presented here? 
What difference does it make ¢ 

Mr. Morrts. It doesn’t make any difference that I know of on the 
question as to whether or not this project is feasible, but it certainly 
makes a big difference, a big difference, on the psychological element 
that has entered into this proposition, that this particular project is a 
gift, just an outright gift to some particular State, and on the further 
proposition that it is a fantastic program, as has been so often sug- 
gested here. I was trying to suggest by these figures not that they 
made this program feasible, but that there was not any favoritism 
being shown to the great State of Arizona by reason of this program, 
and for the further fact that it was not a fantastic proposition be- 
cause the United States Government has been very gracious and has 
been very magnanimous in its attitude toward all of our States. 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. Would the gentleman put the Federal Government 
or any Government's public housing program in which we subsidize 
housing on the same basis that you put expenditures for the fire 
department? Now when the gentleman tries to compare flood control 
figures and figures for reclamation, it is the difference between run- 
ning the fire department and subsidizing public housing. That is 
what it amounts to. 

In one instance you are building something and in another instance 
you are saving something. If we ever get to the concept where we 
put the gabsidies for housing on the same basis we do the costs of 
running the fire department, why maybe reclamation should be in 
exactly the same category as flood control, but Congress has not 
decided that yet, has it 

Mr. Morris. To make this final statement—I don’t care to carry 
on the argument or take the time—but the plain truth of the matter, 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee, is this: That nearly all of 
the businesses in America have at some time been subsidized in some 
manner. The manufacturing industry of our country has been sub- 
sidized from the inception of our Government by the tariff laws. The 
railroad companies were subsidized by large land grants. 

Businesses that we all know about—I will not go into that—have 
been subsidized by our Government and the mail service of course 
we know is subsidized. 

We get a cheap rate for our postage, and so forth. Those subsidies, 
as long as they are not wasteful and as long as they are not carried 
on with any design to just help one particular segment of our country, 
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it seems to me are proper and are beneficial to our whole Nation, and 
I think that what subsidy there is in this project will be a subsidy 
that will strengthen America and our whole economy, like almost 
nothing else will. 

Before the conclusion of this hearing I want to put into the record 
some figures showing that we are losing our top soil in this Nation at 
an alarming rate, and that if we keep on losing our top soil and per- 
mitting it to waste away and run into these rivers and streams we are 
going to become a have-not nation in this country instead of a have 
nation. 

Mr. Donovan. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Just one minute, please. There are three mem- 
bers who have brief questions to ask. May I make this comment to 
Judge Morris, that the Chair appreciates the statement he has just 
made, and doubtly appreciates it because of the soundness of it, and 
because of the fact it comes from a man who does not have a 
reclamation project in his district. 

Now there are three seeking recognition for questions. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, on that point, I want to have some in 
my district. I don’t want it understood that I am not interested in it, 
I want to have some reclamation in my district. I want it fully 
understood, certainly, and I want to help you gentlemen with your 
reclamation projects. I am not only interested in Arizona, but I am 
interested in California and all the other Western States. I want 
to help all of you with any projects that I think are feasible. : 

Mr. Harrison. If the gentleman will yield a minute for clearing 
the record, I want to state on behalf of the State of Wyoming we 
are not asking for anything as far as I know and there is a feeling in 
Wyoming that our taxpayers would much rather have some tax relief 
than they would have these projects built. There are two or three 
projects in our State we wish the Department of Reclaamtion would 
stay out of, one being the Moorehead, which there is no money appro- 
priated for and the other is the Key Hole Dam. We don’t want any- 
thing. 

Mr. Morris. We want some and I imagine some other States would. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty has asked for recognition for some 
questions. 

Mr. D’Ewart has asked for recognition for some questions, two brief 

questions; Mr. Donovan has asked for recognition. With your per- 
mission, gentlemen, I will ask Mr. Donovan to present his questions 
now. . 
Mr. Donovan. Something was said yesterday about the increment 
of power unused at Hoover Dam. I should like to know what part of 
the power now available at Hoover Dam for use by Arizona is not 
being presently used, or taken up by Arizona ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Facilities are just now being provided through which 
Arizona can get its allotment of Hoover energy. 

Mr. Donovan. The reason it hasn’t been taken up is because facili- 
ties are not there? 

Mr. Nietsen. Facilities were not available. 

Mr. Donovan. How much is that? 

Mr. Nietsen. Eighteen percent of a firm figure of about 4.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 

The Cuairman. Mr. D’Ewart. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. My questions refer to page 36 of your blue book; 
operation and maintenance costs have been estimated, and so forth, 
at $4,610,000 annually ; reserve for replacement at $2,206,800 annually. 
On an $800,000,000 project, those figures seem out of line. 

I therefore wish you would pick out three or four of the projects 
named in that list handed you a short time ago by Mr. Poulson, com- 
pleted projects, any 1 or 2 or 3 out of the 11, and show us or put 
a statement in the record as to the annual cost of maintenance and 
operation, and as to the annual cost of reserve and replacement on 
three or four of those Bureau completed projects; and I would like to 
ask the committee clerk if she would call the Congressional Library 
and get similar data on one or two projects that were not constructed 
by the Federal Government, and I would like to have that put into 
the record at this point. 

The Cuatrrman. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Operation and maintenance cost per acre and per acre-foot of water delivered on 
Bureau- and water-user operated reclamation porjects for 1950 


BUREAU-OPERATED 





Operation | Operation 
and main- | and main- 
tenance cost tenance cost 


Acre-feet 
delivered to 
farms per 


Gross crop 
value per 


Irrigated 
irrigated 


area 


acre 


per irri- 
gated acre 


per acre- 
foot 


acre 





Orland 
Deschutes _ .____- 
Yakima-Roza ‘ 
Yuma (Valley divi- 


| Washington ___ 


| California. _..._... 


Oregon 


| 





$105. 00 
113. 85 
182. 05 
288. 69 





$5. 49 
3.74 
5.61 | 
11. 50 | 








sion) (1949 data). | 





WATER-USER-OPERATED 





73, 428 
55, 411 
219, 039 
146, 394 | 


| 

| Colorado.........- 
Newlands Nevada __ 
Salt River (1 
Boise______ | Idaho 








Mr. Nrevsen. On operation and maintenance costs, reserve for 
replacement 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. You will find it on page 36 of Mr. Coe’s statement. 
It seemed to me that with an $800,000,000 project, operation and 
maintenance is going to cost more than $4,610,000, and replacements 
are going to cost more than $2,260,000, but in order to substantiate or 
disprove your figures, if you will give us the record for any 3 out of 
those 11 projects that Mr. Poulson named, and if you will get them 
an a non-Federal construction project from the Congressional 

al rary. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Nielsen, in line with Mr. Donovan’s question that 
18 percent of the firm power has been available since 1931 if Arizona 
wanted to take it ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. About 1936. 

Mr. Yorry. Now it was contracted in 1931 and available in 1936? 

Mr. Nietsen. I think it became available in 1936; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Yorry. Who is making the facilities available to Arizona to take 


the power ? 

Mr. NIELSEN. The Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Yorry. You are doing it? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir; in general. 

Mr. Yorry. And the first notice of withdrawal which they give 
pursuant to the contract for the power was in 1948; is that correct? 

Mr. Nretsen. That sounds right to me. 

Mr. Yorry. And in the interim period you haven’t seen fit to pro- 
vide facilities for them to use that power ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Oh, yes; I think we have actively since then been 
working toward providing those facilities. As soon as we could get 
appropriations. 

Mr. Yorry. What facilities are you providing for them ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. For transmission lines, generating facilities and 
switching facilities. 

Mr. Yorry. Generating facilities? 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Aren’t the generating units operated by the Southern 
California Edison and Bureau of Power and Light of the City of 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Nretsen. They had the generation of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Are you providing additional generating facilities then 
for Arizona at Boulder ? 

Mr. Nietsen. Yes, to get it clear, I think I can say certainly that 
your city of Los Angeles agency will operate those agencies on behalf 
of Arizona. That is within Hoover power plant. 

Mr. Yorry. Arizona didn’t pay any of the cost of developing that 
electricity, did it? 

Mr. Nretsen. It hasn’t yet; no. 

Mr. Yorry. What I really want to ask you, Mr. Donovan brought 
that 1948 withdrawal to mind; yesterday in answer to a question that 
Mr. Engle of California asked, I understood you to say that without 
Glen Canyon Dam, you would have to decrease the estimate of your 
power ield by about 1.1 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 

Mr. Nrevsen. That is after 35 or 40 years; is that right? Is that 
your question ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. No; I want to know right at the start if the lack of Glen 
Canyon would cause ‘you to revise your estimate. I understood vou 
to say it would. 

Mr. Nretsen. We would start out without Glen Canyon at a rate of 
3.5 billion, and I believe—we would start out initially under present- 
day conditions with a firm output of about 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours 
without Glen Canyon. 

Mr. Yorry. Now your estimate of revenue that you gave us to make 
the project feasible, was that based upon 3.5 billion or 4.5 billion ? 

Mr. Nretsen. Mr. Coe’s testimony ? 

Mr. Yorry. Either his or yours. I am just asking for how much 
power you are going to generate. 

Mr. Nretsen. Our estimate of the project’s repayability is based 
upon 4,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Yorry. Isn’t that just what I said, that there is 1.1 billion 
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annual difference between the Bridge Canyon output with Glen Can- 
yon in operation, and without it ? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Now what I want to know, were your repayment figures 
that Mer have submitted to us based upon the 3.5 billion or the 4.5 
billion . 

Mr. Nretsen. Those which were given in Mr. Coe’s testimony were 
based upon 4.6. Those which I gave in answer to Mr. Engle’s ques- 
tion were based upon the 3.5. 

Mr. Yorry. Now you have assumed that Glen Canyon would be built 
in 15 years. 

Mr. Nretsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And have you then shown in your table that during the 
first 15 years at least the power output would be 3.5 billion instead 
of 4.6? 

Mr. Nretsen. Our analysis of repaymentability is based upon initial 
production of 4,675,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, then, your estimates are based upon Glen Canyon 
being put in operation at the same time as Bridge Canyon goes in 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Nretsen. There is another factor in there, of course, in that our 
estimates reflect a continuing growth of use in the upper basin, 

Mr. Yorry. Well, now, let us try to stick with this question. 

Mr. Nretsen. I am trying to. 

Mr. Yorry. Let me ask you again: You have just said that you base 
your repayment estimate upon 4.6. 

Mr. Nietsen. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Initially? 

Mr. Nrersen. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And you have also said yesterday.that initially you 
could only produce 3.5 without Glen Canyon; now is that right? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, as you have stated, that is what I said. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you say that? 

Mr. Nrevsen. I want to make certain I am right, but I can’t say that 
you are wrong. 

Mr. Yorry. We certainly want you to be right. 

Mr. Nrevsen. I am sure you do. 

Mr. Yorry. Well now what I want to know is if you are assumin 
that Glen Canyon will be built in 15 years, I cannot quite iatbetilind 
myself, and maybe I do not understand the way the Bureau of Recla- 
mation figures, I am beginning to think I don’t when they answer Mr. 
Bow with algebraic equations, but I cannot understand how you 
assume the full output of Bridge Canyon from the very start, when 
eo told Mr. Engle that you would have to reduce it by 1.1 billion 

ilowatt-hours per year if Glen Canyon were not in operation. 

Mr. Nretsen. Frankly I can’t either. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, then during at least the 15 years, and 
I say at least, because this bill prohibits Glen Canyon, and certainly 
there is nothing in this bill that I can see to cause the assumption it 
will operate in 15 years; in other words, then, I think the committee 
would be very interested in that, in jnst assuming that it takes 15 years 
to get Glen Canyon in operation 1.1 billion kilowatt-hours times 5.171 
mills per kilowatt-hour, which is the estimate the Bureau gave us, 
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equals $5,881,000 per year. The Bureau assumes that Glen Canyon 
will be built in 15 years, and on that basis, it is in error $85,321,500 in 
its cost repayment period for the operation and construction of this 
roject. 
. Mr. Nietsen. Well, I will try to find out if there is an error there 
or if I can explain it, or rather if Mr. Coe can explain it to you. 
_ Mr. Yorry. Let him explain it. 1 will be glad to hear an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Nrevsen. I don’t think he can at the moment. 

Mr. Yorry. Now if you can only produce 51% billion kilowatt-hours 
during the 15 years before Glen Canyon Dam is built, then it is pretty 
obvious that you either have to raise the rate for electric energy, or 
eae the length of repayment period for the project; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Nretsen. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. And if you raise the rate, you may have trouble selling 
the power, as one of your estimates indicated yesterday; and if you 
don’t increase the rate, we have to increase the interest charge to the 
taxpayers of the United States for the cost of the project? 

Mr. Nrevsen. You have several alternatives, and you have men- 
tioned two of them. 

Mr. McMutzen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Nielsen, on what basis did you assume Glen 
Canyon would be constructed within 15 years? You have been work- 
ing at this a long time, and I don’t know. I am asking to find out. 
Mr. Yorty’s question was assuming Glen Canyon would be constructed 
in 15 years. 

Mr. Nretsen. We know the power market is such that the energy 
that would be produced at both Bridge Canyon and Glen Canyon 1s 
greatly in demand today. We can’t build the facilities on the Colo- 
rado River quickly enough to catch up with the demand. 

We also assume that the demand for the energy will be, the pressure 
for that energy will be, great enough to persuade Congress to build 
Glen Canyon. The Senate committee in reporting out S. 75 in the 
last Congress expressed the same expectancy. There is a report now 
before the States of Colorado River Basin which proposes the build- 
ing of Glen Canyon, the authorization of the building of Glen Canyon. 

Mr. McMoutten. I understood you to tell Mr. Engle this morning 
you did not prepare this bill and the Bureau didn’t prepare it. Is the 
Bureau advocating passage of this bill ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I rather expect so. I don’t think the Secretary has 
reported on the bill as yet, has he? 

The CHairman. The Secretary has reported, and the report is 
favorable. 

‘ Mr. McMoutuen. The Bureau, then, is advocating passage of the 
ill? 

Mr. Nretsen. The Secretary. 

Mr. McMutten. Does the Bureau have other projects in other parts 
of the West? 

Mr. Nrexsen. Yes. 

Mr. McMoutten. Do you think there will be enough money available 
to put $788,000,000 in one place, and put that many eggs in one 
basket, so to speak ? 
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Mr. Nretsen. That is a question I can’t answer. 

Mr. McMctten. I can’t, either. 

Mr. Donovan. What about the St. Lawrence ? 

Mr. Yorry. I think I have the floor. I have one more question. 
I have several more, but I will ask one more. 

Yesterday you made some references to this report of the President’s 
commission, volume II, Ten Rivers in America’s Future. 

Mr. Nretsen. That was on Monday. 

Mr. Yorry. I wanted to ask you with reference to our conversation 
with reference to this Ten Rivers in America’s Future, volume II of 
the report. You said you didn’t agree with some of the conclusions 
reached there. Were you speaking for yourself or the Bureau of 
Reclamation ? 

Mr. Nretsen. I am speaking for myself. 

Mr. Yorry. That is all. 

Mr. Frnr. I wonder whether there could not be made available to 
me, the others seem to know what has taken place in the last few days, 
sort of an outline summary of the various contentions on both sides 
of this problem so I could fit in the details for the project or prepare 
myself with the information ? 

I have been getting so many diverse views on this subject, both from 
the record and from these documents and magazines that I think it 
would be very helpful, Mr. Chairman, if you could make available to 
me the California position and the Arizona position and perhaps the 
intermediate position. 

The Cuarmman. And Congressman Fine, I think we might furnish 
you a transcript, copies of the transcript. It is pretty voluminous, but 
that would hel you some too. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have an opportunity to 
correct our statements in the transcript 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I have not seen the transcript, and I know I would like 
to check them. 

The Cuatmrman. That is right. Now there is a measure before the 
House, and I do not have unanimous consent for the committee to 
meet, which would be necessary, although I wanted two of the follow- 
ing witnesses to get away today. I see no way of doing it. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Mr. Chairman, did you say I was excused ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. The witness is excused. 

Mr. Nielsen is excused. Mr. Coe will be with us for a later ques- 
tioning. 

(Whereupon at 12:05 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, March 8, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Murdock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will proceed with the hearings on H. R. 1500, 1501. 

As indicated before, we have some witnesses from out West this 
morning. I would like to call W. W. Lane, State land commissioner 
for the State of Arizona, who has a prepared statement plus a brief 
supplemental statement prepared after the first was handed out. 

. Lane, if you will be seated, please, and identify yourself and 
proceed in your own way. 

I take it you would fikce to proceed without interruption until you 
complete your statement ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. LANE, STATE LAND COMMISSIONER FOR 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Lane. My name is W. W. Lane. Iam the State land and water 
commissioner for the State of Arizona. I am a consulting engineer 
and as such have been engaged in irrigation work in the South- 
west for the past 30 years, including the development and operation 
of Loy in central Arizona. 

State land and water commissioner, the surface water rights 
come under my jurisdiction, also the control of the underground water 
as provided for in the Arizona Ground Water Code of 1948. 

he purpose of my appearance before this committee is to pre- 
sent data with respect to the irrigation development in central Ari- 
zona, and its need for an additional supply if the civilization now 
existing there is to be fully sustained. 

Central Arizona has become a large agricultural empire founded 
upon irrigation, and playing a considerable part in the economy of 
the Southwest. 

HISTORICAL 


Remains of irrigation facilities were found by the early settlers and 
those yet remaining were and are evidence of an extensive prehistoric 
pepe mers development. This prehistoric development was prob- 
ably abandoned because of prolonged droughts and its effects. 

With the coming of the white man into the Southwest, irrigation 
of lands was revived by small earth and brush dam diversions from 
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the streams and canals to the low lands along the rivers. This, like- 
wise, proved uncertain because in years of floods their diversion works 
washed out, and in dry years the available water in the rivers was 
insufficient. 

With the turn of the present century and following the passage 
of the National Reclamation Act in 1902, the Roosevelt Dam on the 
Salt River was constructed. Subsequently, other dams were con- 
structed, until now the waters of all the principal streams in central 
Arizona are largely in use. 

The land is highly productive with an adequate irrigation supply, 
but without such a supply it is totally nonproductive. It is valley 
land, of good soil less sandy than found in much of the Southwest. 
For this reason it holds to a high degree the moisture applied for the 
benefit of the plants. 

For full production, it requires approximately 4 acre-feet applied 
to the land. To obtain this amount at the land from river supply it 
has been found necessary to divert approximately 5.7 acre-feet per 
year per acre, and for ground water pumping to pump an average 
of 4.7 acre-feet at the well. (See table B—5, Bureau of Reclamation 
report, central Arizona project.) 

It is of interest to note that major irrigation projects, or modern 
irrigation as we now know it, is young, all of this century. When the 
Salt River project was started in the early days of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, it was estimated that the annual per-acre requirement 
at the farm was 8 acre-feet for the general farming then prevailing, 
and the project area was fixed accordingly. 

This was based upon general farming as was the practice in that 
area. Due, however, to the climatic conditions permitting long grow- 
ing seasons and to the highly fertile soils in this area, it has been 
found to be particularly adapted to specialized crops and multiple 
crops per year. This provides fresh foods to the Nation at times they 
would not otherwise be available, but to do so it is now found that 
4 acre-feet per acre at the farm is required to maintain such produc- 
tion, or one-third more water than was originally considered 
necessary. 

The period from 1905 to 1921 was what may be termed a wet pe- 
riod. Before the end of this period subsurface drainage became 
necessary in the Salt River Valley. Also, during this period it was 
found that wells could be sunk almost anywhere in the alluvial filled 
valleys and produce large volumes of water with increasingly efli- 
cient deep-well pumps. These conditions encouraged new stream- 
storage projects, expansion of acreage under existing projects, and 
the progressive development of land with wells. 

Following the above wet period, there has been a decline in the 
precipitation and stream runoff within the State. Projects originally 
predicated upon river runoff installed wells to augment the river sup- 
ply. Encouraged by the success of the early wells, landowners with- 
out understanding the source or characteristics of underground water, 
and motivated only by a desire to develop their lands installed wells 
progressively until at present about half of the total acres farmed 


in the central area is solely from pumps, and most all of the remaining 
land is dependent upon wells to a variable degree. 

Underground water is not inexhaustible. On the contrary, such 
underground supply is very similar to a surface reservoir. It must 
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have an average inflow equal to the average withdrawal to remain 
useful. With the progressive increased pumping that has occurred, 
the level of the underground water is rapidly receding, thereby in- 
creasing the depth it must be lifted, and is in some instances now 
reaching a depth that pumping can no longer be done economically, 
and some fringe wells have gone dry. 

As such progressively occurs, lands must be returned to the desert 
from which it was reclaimed. 


IRRIGATED LAND 


As a result of the development predicated upon early estimates of 
river-water supply and belief of unlimited underground supply 
809,000 acres had been put under irrigation at the close of 1947 in 
Maricopa and Pinal Counties. This area includes all the land in 
irrigation districts though not fully irrigated, because all included 
lands have equal water rights. From the records of the districts, 
companies, and other official and unoflicial records—the project and 
individual areas were estimated as follows: 


Maricopa County: 
Arcadia Water Co 
SSS EES a EL ES a OR LE EEE ST 
I cies slaneiaiimpiientanmcesiny ae 
Broadacres, Lone Butte, and Ocotilla farms 
Chandler Heights 
Enterprise Canal Co 
Gillespie Land & Cattle Co t 
Goodyear farms and Adaman Municipal Water Co____-.__________-_ 13, 450 
a SE SESE TNE PES Lee ee eS ee eee nore 7, 640 
Marinette farms 9, 000 
Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District__- 35, 000 
Peninsula, Horowitz & Champion and St. Johns irrigation district... 3, 730 
Private pumps: 
East of R. W. C. 5, 000 
North of Arizona Canal 11, 000 
South Salt River project 16, 920 
West of Agua Fria River 20, 600 
Queen Creek area 16, OSO 
SR) AS ee ee ee 38, 000 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District 89, 500 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ project 252, 000 
Miscellaneous projects along lower Gila : 7, 950 


fe ee 


Pinal County: 
San Carlos irrigation and drainage district: 
White lands 


Queen Creek and Magma area 

Electrical districts 2, 4, and 5 not included in San Carlos district__ 147, 000 

Stanfield district 35, 000 
351 


See ee an a pA TERE sts 286, 351 
Total, Maricopa and Pinal Counties__._...-__.__--.....______ 808, 716 
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_ Of the foregoing lands, the following projects have storage facili- 
































ties: 
TABLE 2 
Salt River Valley projects, a Federal project with reservoirs on the Salt Acres 
and Verde Rivers ’ 
Coolidge project, a Federal Indian Service project with a reservoir on 
the Gila River 100, 000 
Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District No. 1, a mu- 
nicipal project, on Agua Fria River 35, 000 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District, a municipal district, with cer- 
tain storage rights in Salt River system___-_-_-____-----.-_-------- 39, 500 
Total having storage facilities___.c.._....-._.__...___._-..---_---- 416, 500 
Other projects having stream diversions are as follows: 
Buckeye irrigation project__..._.____._._--.---__---_------------------ 19, 200 
Arlington Canal Co __--_--.---------- hee 4, 480 
Gillespie Land & Cattle Co_____-~ ._-- i -. 20,800 
i gy ant aieliintn: CaeNS etiice Line ctaciceeelaemcmgs teas ig 7, 640 
Tereenraee Ween O@u sc a Se 1, 000 
St: ome ievigntinn: Gintelets. a ek isi cs tekdklictien ees 3, 730 
2 RIO AS SREY SES ATMS PACS RAPES NA MANS AD, LIE AAR EEN 2d 56, 850 
Total acres having stream diversions___......_.._--_--_-.-_-- 473, 350 
Total relying entirely on wells__._____.__-__--__________--___----_----- 335, 366 
ONG siisethsn i ick ct aincbieitiesr in ia ee Sas Se 808, 716 


Normally up to 10 percent of farm lands are out of crops for farm 


building sites, roads, wasteland, and so forth. 


Deducting 10 percent of the foregoing________________-----_--__--_-- 
Net irrigated and water right lands, Maricopa and Pinal Counties, as of 
| IES LMA EME TERE RE CEE TTS LALLA LRSM ee ERE 


727, 844 


All of the foregoing projects and areas having river storage facili- 
ties and diversions also rely substantially “— wells, the amount 


pumped annually depending upon the annua 
the river supply. 


water available from 


The 1947 Bulletin 211 of the agricultural experiment station, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, tabulates the acres actually in crop in 1947 for 


the foregoing areas as follows: 


PN ee Le TCS ETP yee SOL, PROD Mr ENS ee 
RE SET costes ireienieniin niptnpnaitanstcbidie tlie ia eek dit eee eee 





Acres 


From the foregoing it is indicated there were 102,000 acres out of 


production in 1947. 


In the projects hereinbefore listed as having stream diversions, 
table B—1 in the Bureau of Reclamation report shows average diver- 


sions for the average 1940-44 in column (D) to be as follows: 


TABLE 3 
Maricopa County unit: 
OG RING ie ia cateatins qnusihciueiebbieatbiienigotaitlingbicney intend sntaunticlineddtihiertaderibeds 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District__......__...._.....-_---_ 
yO aR eA TEES be ad pr ROSA NS, cA Pe cine EN 





Total diverted at Granite Reef__________--_____-____----_------- 
Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District__._-_~- 


Acre-feet 


1, 038, 600 
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TasBLe 3—Continued 


Maricopa County unit—Continued Acre-feet 
Rediversions or diversions from return flow: 
Arlington Canal Co 27, 600 
Buckeye Water Conservation and Drainage District— 88, 700 
Gillespie area 81, 200 


197, 500 
1, 236, 100 
Pinal County unit: San Carlos project Gila River 254, 000 


Bulletin 211 of the agricultural experiment station, University of 
Arizona, above referred to, gives the acres in crop for these projects 
for 1947 as follows: 











TABLE 4 

Salt River Valley projects: 
Salt River Valley Water User’s Association 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District 








Indian lands_ 





San Carlos project: 
Gila River Indian Reservation 
San Carlos white lands 








Other : Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District 





Total from Bulletin 211_. 


Total acres in foregoing projects : 
Salt River Valley Water User’s Association 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District 
Indian lands__ 
San Carlos project 
Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District 








Less 10 percent lay-out land 
Land laid out in 1947 








381, 700 


The above areas are irrigated by the initial diversions from the 
major streams as they enter the area and normally almost wholly di- 
vert these streams, augmenting their supply by pumping from ground 


water. Their supply for 1940-44 averaged as follows: 


River water (from table 3) : 
Salt River at Granite Reef Soa ...acre-feet.__. 984, 400 
Agua Fria River____ do__.- 54, 200 
Gila River—for San Carlos project_ do_....§.-—«:254, 000 


Total do 1, 392, 600 


Area that can be irrigated at 5.7 acre-feet per acre acres... 227, 200 
left to be supplied 
Remainder of above area of 381,700 left to be supplied by 














154, 000 

726, 000 

Although these projects are partially supplied from the principal 
streams of the Gila River System by surface diversions they would 
require from the underground water an average of approximately 
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726,000 acre-feet per year if they maintained their land in full crops 
each year. In some years of below average river supply, these dual 
source projects cannot maintain a full cropping. 1947 was a year of 
below average river runoff. 

The remaining projects as listed above in table 3 having stream 
diversions are in the lower valley section and generally have a fair 
river supply from the return flow from the lands above. 

They are required to pump to some extent about 100,000 acre-feet 
from relatively shallow dati. to stabilize their supply. Their water 
both from the stream and pumps is extremely salty, because it is 
carrying the salts from the upper lands. 

These waters are too salty now for many crops and are increasingly 
building up salts in the soil. This land must have a large quantity of 
fresher water, and better drainage to wash out the high saline concen- 
tration in its ground water which is now exceeding 4,000 parts of salts 
per 1,000,000 parts of water, or it will be forced out of productive 
crops by the salts. 

As shown above, there were 335,000 acres irrigated solely from 
pumps. Deducting 10 percent or 33,000 acres out for other farm use 
Jeaves 302,000 acres. With 4.7 acre-feet at the pump to supply 4 
acre-feet at the land this area requires 1,420,000 acre-feet from the 
underground supply. The 1,420,000 plus the 726,000 acre-feet re- 
quired by the projects in the Salt River group, San Carlos and Agua 
Fria diversions plus the 100,000 acre-feet for the westerly projects hav- 
ing stream diversions make a total of approximately 2,246,000 re- 
quired from the underground and/or some other source. 

A report of the United States Geological Survey entitled “Pumpage 
and Ground Water Levels in Arizona in 1947,” by S. F. Turner and 
others, show the pumpage in Maricopa and Pinal Counties for the 
years 1940-47 as follows: 




















° | 
. | Maricopa Pinal | = | Maricopa | Pinal 
Year County | County Total Year County County Total 
AR : | ; 
| 
eee 943,000 | 372,000 | 1,315, 000 | Stee ae 1,017,000 | 530,000 | 1,547,000 
\ eee ee 444,000 | 351,000 795, 000 ! 3065..........<-<--)) Sp See 610, 000 | 1,753, 000 
a 1,040,000 | 500,000 | 1,540,000 || 1946......_._.._._| 1,393, 300 660,000 | 2,053, 300 
je 1, 104, 000 | 515, 000 | 1,619,000 || 1947_........-..-. 1, 446, 500 700, 000 2, 146, 500 





The year of 1941 was a fairly wet year, and the last wet year of the 
above period. 


SAFE AVERAGE PRESENT WATER SUPPLY 


Water pumped from underground must be fully recharged if it is to 
be depended upon for irrigation. In the report of the United States 
Geological Survey, entitled “Geology and Ground Water Resources of 
the Salt River Valley Area, Maricopa and Pinal Counties, Ariz.,” by 
McDonald, Wolcott, and Hem, issued February 4, 1947, pages 15 to 18, 
particularly treat with the Salt River Valley area. It summarizes 
the source of supply for the area as follows: 

Recharge to the aquifers of the region is derived from four main sources, 
listed in order of importance: (1) Irrigation and canal seepage, (2) stream flow, 
(3) underflow of major streams where they enter the region, and (4) rainfall. 

The Pinal County area is discussed in the report of the United States 
Geological Survey, entitled “Ground Water Resources of Santa Cruz 
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Basin, Ariz.,” pages 33-61. The following is quoted from page 34 
of this report : 

In the Eloy area the main source of ground water is from the underflow from 
the Avra area and from the Santa Cruz Valley. There is probably a small amount 
of recharge from flood losses in the small washes originating in the Sawtooth 
and Picacho Mountains. It is very doubtful that seepage losses from irrigation 
occur in appreciable amounts. 

In the Maricopa area the recharge to the ground water reservoir occurs chiefly 
as underflow from the Eloy area passing between the Silver Reef and Casa Grande 
Mountains and as underflow from the Casa Grande area passing between the 
Casa Grande and Sacaton Mountains. Minor amounts of underflow to the Mari- 
copa area enter from the Santa Rosa, Vekol, and Jack Rabbit Basins. Addi- 
tional recharge in small amounts may occur from washes originating in the 
mountains surrounding the area, and possibly from fault springs. 

Recharge to the Casa Grande-Florence area is mainly from canal and irrigation 
seepage losses, from underflow of the Gila River, from seepage losses from the 
Gila River, and from washes originating in the Tortilla Mountains, particularly 
McClellan Wash. 

As previously stated, underground water must have an inflow equal 
to its draft to enable sustained use. This sustaining inflow is generally 
referred to as the “safe yield.” A report has been made upon the areas 
of Maricopa and Pinal Counties by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, entitled “Safe Yield of Ground Water Reservoirs in the Drainage 
Basins of the Gila and Salt Rivers, near Phoenix, Ariz.,” by S. F. 
Turner, H. P. McDonald and R. L. Cushman; 1945. On pages 46 and 
69 of this report, the safe yield for Pinal County area, inclusive of the 
Santa Cruz Basin, is given as 135,000 acre-feet annually. 

For the Maricopa County area the foregoing report shows a tabula- 
tion on pages 6-15 of the computed safe yields for the vears of 1935 
to 1941, as given in the last column of the tabulation as being 579,000 
acre-feet. ‘The total, therefore, for the two counties being 714,000 
acre-feet. 

Referring to the pumpage tabulation as given herein, it will be noted 
that there was 2,146,500 acre-feet pumped in 1947, or 1,432,500 acre- 
feet more than the foregoing estimated safe yield for the areas. Of the 
2,146,500 acre-feet pumped in 1947, 700,000 acre-feet was pumped in 
Pinal County, and 1,446,500 was pumped in Maricopa County. But in 
ae of the excess Pumping, many acres within these areas while 
classed as farmed did not have a full water supply, resulting in partial 
cropping and in lower yields. This acreage cannot be accurately 
estimated. 

The underground supply can be drawn out in excess of its safe yield 
for’a period of time, with lowering of its level as in a surface reservoir. 
But like a surface reservoir there should be compensating periods of 
reduced pumping to less than the safe yield to permit the refilling. 

The effect of the overpumping is clearly shown by a graph included 
in the United States Guslsigiee! Survey report entitled “Maricopa 
County,” by H. M. Babcock and others, as continued for 1947. The 
graph is entitled “Graph Showing Cumulative Net Change in Water 
Level and Water Pumped for Irrigation in Salt River Valley Area, 
Maricopa County, Ariz.” 

From the graph the composite lowering of underground water from 
1930 through 1944 was approximately 12 feet, or an approximate 
average of 1 foot per year. For the 3 years of 1945 through 1947 the 
table lowered an additional 14 feet, or at an average rate of almost 5 
feet per year, and in 1947 alone it dropped 6 feet of the 14. When the 
wells go dry, as some few have in the past year, or the level drops to 
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the extent that the cost of pumping the water exceeds the ability of 
the land earnings to pay it, the lands must go out of operation. 

Attached hereto is a graph entitled “Maricopa County Water Use, 
Source and Effect.” This graph shows the relation between the 
amount of water diverted from storage reservoirs, and the amount 
of water pumped. Also, the relation between the amount of water 
pumped, and the safe yield from underground supply as estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey. 

Interposed on the upper part of the graph is a copy of the graph 
from the United States Geological Survey, as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, showing the change in the underground water level 
during the same period. The graph so interposed is not directly 
correlated to the pumping, but does depict in a general way the rela- 
tion between the variation in pumping and the effect upon the under- 
ground supply. 

(The graph referred to appears on p. 317.) 


LANDS OUT OF CROP—1947 


As previously shown herein, for the projects having storage facili- 
ties and pumps, there were 50,400 acres not cropped in 1947 after 
deducting for normal lay-outs of lands, 

Of the 56,850 acres shown herein in projects, or areas having some 
stream diversions but no storage, less 10 percent leaves 51,000 net 
acres. 

The foregoing mentioned Bulletin No. 211 of the University of Ari- 
zona, shows 37,100 acres in crops in 1947. Deducting the 37,000 acres 
from the 51,000 indicates approximately 14,000 acres were out of 
production. 

Of the 335,000 acres listed herein as in areas supplied from wells 
only, 302,000 acres should be in crops with a normal 10 percent of 
idle lands, but the foregoing Bulletin No. 211 shows 273,965 acres in 
crops in 1947, indicating 33,000 acres of this land could not be farmed 
in 1947. This added to the 50,400 acres out of crop in the storage 

rojects and the 14,000 in the lower river diversion projects, would 
indicate 97,000 acres could not be farmed in 1947, for lack of water. 


UPPER GILA RIVER BASINS 


The Bureau of Reclamation’s report entitled “Central Arizona 
Project,” appendixes, 1947, page B-5, shows the average acres ¢ulti- 
vated in the upper Gila Valleys in Arizona and New Mexico as 45,640 
acres. As these valleys are narrow and have been farmed for years, 
this is probably the maximum average for these areas. On the San 
Pedro River Bulletin No. 211 of the University of Arizona, 1947, 
shows 2,100 acres of land to be irrigated, or a total of 47,700 acres in 
the upper Gila and San Pedro Basins. 

These lands require some less water diversions per acre because 
of higher elevations, with less evaporation and with more rainfall. 
It is estimated the irrigation water consumed per acre is 2.74 acre- 
feet per year. This would require 5.2 acre-feet diverted from stream 
flow and 4 acre-feet at the pump to serve this land. 

The surface water supply for the upper Gila Valleys as given by 
the Bureau of Reclamation report, Central Arizona Project, appen- 
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dixes, page B-8, is 182,000 acre-feet annually, and for the lands on the 
San Pedro River as 4,500 acre-feet annually, or a total of 186,500. 

The safe annual yield of underground water is given in the fore- 
going report—page B-84 for the upper Gila Valleys as 32,400 acre- 
feet and for the San Pedro Valleys as 2,200 acre-feet, or 34,600 acre- 
feet. The acres given for these valleys are net, and no further de- 
duction is made. 

One of the major difficulties in these areas is the irregularity of 
the stream flows—there being no regulation of the streams as yet. 
When water is available in quantity the farmers divert excessively 
in the endeavor to build up soil storage for the crops. E 

This is effective to a degree, but results in a higher diversion record 
than is usable for crop consumption, and during the dryer periods 
of the year there is a shortage for the growing crops. 

The summation of the total net acres in the central Arizona project 
is as follows: 


Masiauee ond ‘Pinal Coumiietn 738, 000 

Wager Gia and Gan Pedro Valera. <2 84, 600 

ee ih REALE REDE ae Cee Se ON Be) SK | 762, 600 
SALT 


Salt in the irrigation waters, if allowed to concentrate, will build 
up in the soil to the point of rendering the soil nonproductive for 
general crops. It is generally accepted that water having in excess 
of 4,000 parts of salts per 1,000,000 parts of water is the maximum 
salinity that may be used, and this for only certain crops. Crops 
such as vegetables, orchards and many others, begin to show distress 
with more than 1,500 parts of salts per 1,000,000. Also, it is nec- 
essary to increase the quantity of water for the crops as the salinity 
increases, to prevent the excessive concentration of salts at the plant 
roots. 

The concentration of salts in the water is caused by rediversion of 
the water. As the water is used on the higher lands the quantity of 
water is reduced by soil evaporation and plant use, and the remaining 
or unconsumed water is either pumped out or percolates through the 
soil to become return flow lower down in the stream. This return 
flow is still carrying most of the salt that was in the water at the first 
diversion thereof. In order to bring the salt ratio within tolerance 
limits for plant life additional sweet water must be added. In times 
of water shortage as is now prevailing within this area, there is no 
local source of additional water. The repeated repumping and re- 
diversions is resulting in the spreading and intensification of salt 
concentration in the soils, surface, and underground waters with a 
start of abandonment in some areas. 

The report of the Bureau of Reclamation entitled “Report on Cen- 
tral Arizona Project”—A ppendixes, page B-15, shows 846,000 tons of 
salt is now brought into this area annually by the diverted water. 
Water having a salt concentration of 4,000 parts per million parts is 
equivalent to 5.5 tons of salt per acre-foot. In order to keep this salt 
moving out and not exceeding 4,000 parts per million of salts in the 
water will require approximately 154,000 acre-feet per annum of fully 
salted water to be taken out of the area, with a more rapid lowering 
of water tables. 
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SALVAGE WATER 


Referring to pages 284 and 285 of the report of the Secretary of 
Interior, The Colorado River, June 1947, sometimes called the Blue 
Book, we find that the average natural river losses in the Phoenix area 
for the period 1897 to 1943 were 527,000 acre-feet. This water was 
lost by evaporation from water surfaces, and by percolation to ad- 
jacent bottom lands where it was evaporated by soils, trees, and other 
vegetation. 

As the valley was settled the greater part of the valley land subirri- 
gated by the rivers was cleared for farming much of the virgin growth 
was removed and crops planted and irrigated. But the remaining 
areas which constituted the river channels retained their growths. 
With the building of the storage dams and the added and more con- 
stant return flow, together with the low frequency of floods to flush - 
out and maintain the channel ways, much of these remaining areas 
have become very dense with water-loving plants sometimes called 
phreatophytes. ‘There are areas where such growth has become so 
dense and rank that there is practically no water channel, causing a 
very serious flood hazard for the adjacent lands, cities, and towns near 
the river. This condition must be relieved to prevent serious flood 
damage as well as for the salvage of water. Surveys are now in 
progress along the Salt River Channel looking to the correction of this 
condition. 

While no accurate or authoritative estimate has been made of the 
water now being so consumed in these river areas, because of the in- 
creased density, though lesser acres, than prevailed under virgin con- 
ditions, the losses naw should be less than in the virgin state but could 
easily be as much of 350,000 acre-feet per year, rough estimates have 
approximated this amount. 

It is not possible to eliminate all of this loss. Evaporation from 
water and soil will continue, and with effective clearing and reasonable 
maintenance some growth will persist to consume some water. How- 
ever, a considerable part to at least one-half of this loss may be 
salvaged. 
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Analysis of water available from all local sources and water needed from 
Colorado River 


Norte.—This tabulation does not include the upper Gila Valley, San Pedro Valley, and the city of Tuc- 
son. Compensation herein by allowing for the water witheld to serve these areas. 























[In acre-feet] 
Maricopa Pinal 
County County Total 
Requirements for irrigation: 
Re me ON wrNNOO on dos cea Seukn cake 470, 000 258, 000 728, 000 
2. Net consumptive use at 3.2 acre-feet per acre. ...............- 1, 504, 000 326, 000 2, 330, 000 
Supply within area: 
3. From Gila River system: 
IEE I ER ee PRESS ROT RIE aL OBES, 724, 000 
pNP Bo at Sle oR AON SE 6 A alba 298, 000 
G SES SHERBET 311, 000 
Agua Fria River 54, 000 
4. Other unassured side streams: New River, Hassayampa 
River, Queen Creek, Santa Cruz, and other unnamed 
streams, excluding Agua Fria River__....................-. 125, 000 65, 000 190, 000 
1, 201, 000 376, 000 1, 577, 000 
5. Less required for salt balance............................-.--- 1, 000 60, 000 1, 
I oe ac Te ee SS 1, 090, 000 316, 000 1, 406, 000 
i ktedMdsdis cddicins pighitbicabberducuhbhin tebbdcddnds 414, 000 510, 000 , 000 
From Colorado River: 
RN is aids en cai 5 paved nenlbgiw Guana wel kas wsbinibiee hcnim etiidie tia 1, 200, 000 
REA EA LEED IEEE Ce DBE ATER ESM ET ae tetera Me i! x , 000 
II SOS oF 8. a ce nnbadds cbedbdndtalubteadsabne dibkiandiacdl 1, 050, 000 
Ng EE EA i ee a SPEEA RES ee * 210, 000 
I EE RINNE BIO oo xcsccncremcn d inde oinotsnda eneddiamenl oubiclidwtebanbaclinganidies te 840, 000 
| GR PRET ae Ee eet eee OE LEN SA RE HORS BREST SS ARETE To - 84, 000 














Estimated net salvage from clearing river channels of phreatophytes, at least 
the above deficit. 


REFERENCES 


1. Acreage from this statement. 

2. Consumptive use per acre used by Bureau of Reclamation table B—-5 of Cen- 
tral Arizona Project Report of December 1947. 

3. From table B-23, Central Arizona Report, Bureau of Reclamation, December 
1947, notes (1), (5), (11), and (7). 

4. Report, Secretary of Interior, The Colorado River, pages 482-485. 

5. Computed from table No. B—23, Central Arizona Report, Bureau of Reela- 
mation, December 1947. 

It is evident that it will be impossible to use any of the water so pro- 
posed to be diverted from the Colorado River for new land without 
injury to the present irrigated lands, and it is not intended to do so. 

In order to protect the underground supply from further depletion 
and prevent further expansion, the Arizona State Legislature has 
enacted an underground water code, which is now in effect. To date 
there have been two large areas, one in Pinal County and one in Mari- 
copa County, put under the restriction of no wells for new land. Sur- 
veys and geology is now completed for the remaining areas in Pinal 
County, and the largest remaining area in Maricopa, and these areas 
will be placed under control as rapidly as the legal formalities may 
be complied with, or approximately within 3 months. 

Since 1947 to date there has been some increase in the cultivated 
acreage. A part of the added acreage is land that was included in 
the 1947 report as laid out or not cropped in 1947, and a part is new 
land being developed. 
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The lands in the area are owned by thousands of individuals. There 
are hundreds of wells scattered over the area, serving mainly individ- 
ually owned lands. Each owner has his fixed charges and living 
expenses he must earn to continue the ownership and live. It is, there- 
fore, not so simple as to say, “Lay out sufficient land to balance the 
supply.” Nor is it the question of considering the cost of a supple- 
mental water supply as being applicable to the number of acres such 
a supply alone would irrigate. Such a supplemental supply means the 
saving of thousands of acres owned by thousands of individuals with 
their all into the land to keep it from going out of production, and 
the difference between marginal and full productivity on many thou- 
sands more, 

As these lands go out for lack of water, cr because the cost exceeds 
the income, it means farm families become destitute and the loss of 
business in the area is proportionate, causing more destitution. The 
lands will be foreclosed for mortgages or sold for taxes. In time, due 
to the lack of pumping under these conditions, the underground water 
will rise. This will encourage new people to take up the lands, they 
and business will prosper for a period, and the process of gradual 
failures will be repeated. Therefore, a supplemental water supply 
for this area is a must, if the civilization as now exists is to be main- 
tained and if tragic losses and experiences are to be prevented for the 
generations to come. 

It is, therefore, evident that without the additional water from the 
Colorado River, being the only remaining source and found feasible 
by the report of “ty “ee of Reclamation on the central Arizona 
project, and to which Arizona is justly entitled, the entire economy 
of the area must be seriously affected, and to the detriment of the 
national economy. 

Mr. Chairman, in this first statement it was primarily in accord 
with the statement filed in 1947. I have prepared a supplemental 
statement, which is very brief, and which brings the acreage of 
new land developed since 1947 through 1949, which I would like to 

resent. 
' The CuHarrman. We are very glad to have this. Would you like to 
read it into the record, as weil as have it printed ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir; if I may. 

The CHarrman. Please do. 

Mr. Lane. The statement presented by W. W. Lane was as of the 
end of the year of 1947. Since that time and through 1949 there 
have been some changes in the status of lands under irrigation, and 
with water rights as stated in the foregoing statement. The land 
status in Maricopa and Pinal Counties as reported in table I of the 
foregoing statement is as of 1949, as follows: 


TABLE I 
Maricopa County : Aores 
pS NEE EES 1? REE MOS Cs ork, Chie A Le 900 
ph ke TES ER EY 728 Re ae Oe eed SE 4, 480 
Buckeye irrigation district___...._._.__._____-__-__-________---____- 19, 200 
Broadacres, Lone Butte, and Ocotilla farms_._.__-_.____.-_-_______- 8, 175 
ie  eeeGieeareireneuniind 1, 290 
I I eae, se ceio soma aisin cnje de ouseuat 1, 000 
Gillespie Land & Cattle Co_.._...._-._----..-..--_------..---..- 20, 800 
Goodyear farms and Adaman Municipal Water Co ___...---______ 13, 450 


Se a en a at, rs ees tis ee ckcemin 8, 000 
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TasBLeE I—Continued 





Maricopa County—Continued Acres 
Marinette farms____--_ meen < kya Sen rete 9, 000 
Maricopa County Municipal Water Conservation District._..._..--_ 35, 000 
Peninsula, Horowitz and Champion, and St. Johns irrigation district 3,730 
Priviue Bie OO8L. OF E,. Ws GO. Bike et cw nn nasnee 5, 400 
Private pumps north of Arizona canal_____-________-_--__-_---_- 19, 321 
Private pumps south Salt River project._..___._-_------------------ 20, 417 
Private pumps west of Agua Fria River____._.---------_--------- 21, O89 
RE TES EPEC I OE IST eile a Ne RRO ea PS AP 20, 753 
Roosevelt irrigation district__._._._____.__-__ te At ne FA BEA ti Wi EE 38, 000 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District__-_-_.____.___.____--__----_- 39, 500 
Salt River Valley water-user’s project_____._____-__---------_--_-- 242, 000 
Miscellaneous projects along lower Gila______----_---_----------- 7, 950 

pS DERE LS OSTEO GAA LotR Bl USN Ey tet Ai 539, 455 


Pinal County: 
San Carlos irrigation and drainage district : 





White lands______ A SE EE PAE SR is 50, 000 
(ap gE SRL RR ce rg apne Slee RE IT NS Beatie: 50, 000 
——— 100, 000 
Queen Creek and Magma area___-.---_--_---_---_-__------_---- 8, 000 
Electrical districts 2, 4, and 5 not included in San Carlos district__ 147, 
Stanfield district and Indian lands___..--._---_------_---------- 55, 000 
eo Reet CREE PS RAE es EERE RS SE ES: | 310, 000 
. —— 
Total Maricopa and Pinal Counties___._.__.____-_.--_-__--_------- 849, 455 


If you will note from page 4 of the first statement, the total for 
those projects was 522,365 acres. The total at the end of 1949 was 
539,455 acres, or a total increase there of 17,090 acres. 

In Pinal County the total is 310,000 acres as against the total on 
page 5 in 1947 of 286,351, or an increase there of 23,640 acres. That 
makes the total increase of new land developed 40,739 acres. 

This results in an increase of 40,739 acres of new lafd since the 
end of 1947 or an increase of 5.5 percent. This increase has been 
promoted by the high prices, particularly of cotton as now prevails, 
and as much of it is marginal, it is questionable as to whether it can 
survive under more normal or stabilized prices. 

Assuming, however, that it may survive and may continue to draw 
its proportionate part of the underground water, it must necessarily 
follow the general characteristics of such lands. Upon this basis not 
less than 10 percent will be utilized for other than the general-farm 
purposes, leaving a net increase of water-right lands of 36,665 acres 
utilizing water. Applying the 3.2 acre-feet of conservation use of 
water per acre would require 117,328 acre-feet per annum. 

Referring to page 17 of the original report, it is found a deficit of 
84,000 acre-feet as of the acreages with water rights of 1947, this 
added to the further use of 117,328 acre-feet as of the 1949 acreage 
would result in a total deficit, if all land stayed in production of 
201,328 acre-feet. 

Much of this new land is marginal and probably cannot survive 
under normal conditions. Some of the previously developed land is in 
the same status. There will surely be some culling by economies 
before this project can become a reality under the most favorable 
conditions. 

Secondly, Arizona farmers are very progressive. Soil and water 
conservation is being pushed very rapidly. Better land working, 





en 2 aaa SS SS Oe ae ee Ge Ge GS 
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concrete lining of ditches, and other water-conservation practices are 
being increasingly used. It is not at all unreasonable to believe that 
a saving of at least 514 percent of water may be effective before this 
project can produce water to the lands. If these do not materialize 
the only other answer is to leave out or exclude these newer and mar- 
ginal lands from the benefits of the project. 

I am attaching hereto graphs showing the pumping and resultant 
lowering of the water tables in Maricopa and Pinal Counties, and a 
graph showing the pumpage surface divisions and the water-table 
status in Maricopa County through 1949, 

The graphs appear on pp. 324-326.) 

These graphs are attached and show how the water tables are drop- 
ping in both Maricopa and Pinal Counties and I would like to refer 
you to the last graph particularly, which gives the relationship graphi- 
cally as to the effect of the water diverted and put on the lands and as 
to the pumping requirements, and also as to the underground water 
table status. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Lane, we thank you. I especially thank you 
for this statement, although it seems rather mathematical. Sometimes 
we find a group of statistics dull and uninteresting. I myself have 
tried to wade through some of the reports. Here I find them sum- 
marized, which will be a great convenience for me. 

You are at the present time land commissioner and water commis- 
sioner for the State of Arizona? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have had occasion, then, in your official capac- 
ity to look at this matter very carefully and under a magnifying glass 
in all respects. It may occur to the members of this committee that 
you have measured water almost with an eye dropper, but that is what 
we need to do in that section of the country. 

I think it would be well, if the committee is willing, that we shall 
begin with the newer members of the committee in raising any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Lane, with reference to the Salt River Vallev. 
that is an association of people who own farms there ? 

Mr. Lane. The Salt River Valley Association is an association of 
peo le within the Federal reclamation project known as the Salt River 

Valley project. 

Mr. McMctien. We have heard some testimony and statements to 
the effect that there is to be an exchange of the water if this project is 
completed with the Salt River Valley Association. Will you briefly 
explain what that exchange will be? 

Mr. Lane. There is a proposal that some of the water now used by 
the Salt River Valley Water Users Association be taken from one of 
their dams over into the San Carlos project, and the San Carlos project 
in lieu supply them with some of the water from the Colorado which 
they would have a right to. 

Mr. Eneiz. Would you point that out on the map there? 

Mr. Lane. I would like to bring out one other point while we are 
discussing this, and that is that this area is somewhat of a delta, being 
built up Sy the confluence of five rivers, until you get the extreme 
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Pumpage, in hundreds 
of thousands Cumulative net change of water 
of acre-feet level, in feet, since 1950 
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low ends of this valley, which is down in this area here, there is quite 
a distinction between these areas. In other words, water in this area 
here cannot be transferred, or cannot be confused with water over here. 
However, as we get down into the lower end of the project they do all 
come in. 

Now the Salt River project is this area right in here, extending from 
New River upstream along the Salt River Basin. The San Carlos, or 
Pinal County area, is this area here [indicating]. Dividing these 
areas are mountains, and in order that water be brought from this 
area here it has to be brought to a high elevation and put into this 
area. Now it is proposed they take the water from one of the dams 
of the Salt River, which would give them a higher elevation to start 
with, and bring it over into the Casa Grande, or Pinal County area, 
and in exchange for that take some of the Colorado River water. 

Does that answer? 

Mr. McMutxen. There has been some testimony to the effect that 
the Salt River Valley Association had not agreed, or possibly passed 
some resolution that they were not going into this exchange of water. 
Do you know anything about that / 

Mr. Lane. I have heard that that has been done. 

Mr. McMvtten. You don’t know what that is or whether that is 
correct ? 

Mr. Lane. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. McMctren. Is it your understanding if the Salt River Valley 
Association refused to make this exchange of water that that will 
necessitate lifting of this water 200 feet ? 

Mr. Lane. I would say that is the only other alternative. 

Mr. McMutzen. How much in addition would it cost if it is neces- 
sary to lift the water 200 feet high ? 

Mr. Lane. That I can’t answer as to what it will cost. 

Mr. McMutten. It will increase the cost substantially, I take it. 

Mr. Lane. I think it would increase it. 

Mr. McMoutten. ‘You do not know whether this Salt River Valley 
Association has passed a resolution they would not agree to this 
exchange of water? 

Mr. Lane. I have understood they did some years ago, some few 
years ago; now whether that means that is a closed book or not I don’t 

now. 

Mr. McMutten. You are the water commissioner for the State of 
Arizona? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir; I am not in position to answer that particular 
question though. 

Mr. McMuuten. I believe that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. Mr. Lane, I notice in the House Document No. 
136 of the Eighty-first Congress a letter from the Secretary of Interior, 
table B-1, on page 192, sets up the maximum acreage of irrigated 
land and that figure is considerably less than the amount shown in 
your statement. 

Is it a fact that so much land has been brought in in recent years? 
This figures shows in Maricopa County, maximum acreage of irri- 
gated through 1944, 462,490 acres. Now your statement shows the 
acreage now of 539,000, does it not? 

Mr. Lane. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bow. So the real problem there has been the amount of land 
that has been brought into production in recent years ¢ 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lane. I wouldn't say it is the amount of land brought in in 
recent years as the whole answer to the question is there; you have 
lands that have water rights, whether they are in crop this year or not, 
or whether they rotate them from one year to another. They have 
Me rights. I have taken into my acreage the total water right 

ands. 

In the event there is a supply of water those lands can call on water, 
whether they were actually in crop this year or last year. I have not 
taken the crop acreage. t hewis taken the total acreage that has been 
developed to the State in the past years where they do have the right 
to draw on water. 

Mr. Bow. Then if we were to correct table B on page 192 of this 
document, the total, or maximum acreage of irrigated would be your 
figure of 539,455 rather than the figure of 462,000; is that right ? 
oe Lane. As I stated, there is normally around 10 percent of land 
aid out. 

Mr. Bow. But it has been irrigated. 

Mr. Lane. It has been irrigated at some time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So the maximum acreage of irrigated would be your 
figure rather than the one shown in 136? 

Mr. Lane. At one time. 

Mr. Bow. That is true of the other county you show. That is an 
increase, it shows here, of 157,900 acres, as against your total of 
310,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Now has that practically doubled in the last 6 years, 
your acreage of irrigated lands? 

Mr. Lane. Doubled? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. No. 

Mr. Bow. There is some discrepancy. It shows a total in Pimal 
County unit of 157,900, and yours is 310,000. When did that increase 
take place ? 

Mr. Lane. The San Carlos project, I believe they show something 
like 57,000 or 58,000. That is an Indian project, set up on the basis 
of 100,000. That 100,000 total has never been in irrigation, but it 
still is within the project, and entitled to water. Now the other land 
in Pinal County; Pinal County has the largest increase of new land. 

Mr. Bow. What crops are grown there, Mr. Lane? 

Mr. Lane. In the older lands of the project, general farm crops. 
In most of this new land, it has for the last few years been in 
cotton. 

Mr. Bow. That is not where the market crops are grown, lettuce and 
melons and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Lane. They grow some down there, but that is not the large 
acreage. 

Mr. Bow. I will not take time to go into that. I hope to see that 
next week, but there has been this development. The real cause of 
your problem there is increase of productive lands in the past few 
years 
" Mr. Lane. No, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. Just one or two questions. 

Mr. Lane, you are the water commissioner of the State, are you not? 
Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Could you explain in general what the provisions of 
that 1948 water law are? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

The law provides that the State water commissioner, and the State 
land commissioner is also State water commissioner, in cooperation 
with the United States Geological Survey, go in and make a deter- 
mination of the amount of available underground water, as against 
the use, and if it is found to be critical—in other words, if the use 
is in excess of the availability of water—that it must be declared a 
critical area. 

Now that takes considerable time. Geologists have to work out 
there and keeping in mind also that we are actually in effect taking 
property rights away from the people, that we refuse to allow to draw 
water, so we must take it on legal process, and we must go through 
the usual procedure of protection of the taking of those rights. 

Now we have to date covered about 200,000 acres. We have all the 
remaining amount of Pinal County, which is not now covered, a large 
block in Pinal County is paces jee have the remaining amount 
now ready for declaration. We still have one hearing to hold, then 
it will be declared. 

The large amount of Maricopa County outside of the old area which 
has been in cultivation any way and the law would not have any effect, 
we have already covered this one large block, and there is only one 
other small block in Maricopa to cover. 

Now the law does not stop the drilling of wells. It stops the drill- 
ing of wells for lands which had not previously been in cultivation 
prior to 1948, and it is being very effective in the retardation of de- 
velopment of new lands. 

Mr. Yorry. You say that all of Maricopa County is not yet included 
in the critical areas ? 

Mr. Lane. No. All of Maricopa is not. It will not be any par- 
ticular value to include the Salt River project because it is all under 
cultivation and the law would not apply to them if we did include it. 

Mr. Yorry. What was that? 

Mr. Lane. The law would not estop them from drilling if they did 
include it because that land was in cultivation prior to 1948. 

Mr. Yorry. How long have you known that the water table was 
going down in, say, Maricopa County ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Well, it has been generally recognized the last 5 or 6 
a since your 1941 flood and the starting of this drought period, 

ginning immediately following that. 

Mr. Yorry. Five or six years—1941 to the present is almost a decade. 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. It just strikes me as strange that you wait until 1948 to 
do anything about the situation and even as of this late date, all of 
Maricopa County is still not classed as critical and you are not pre- 
venting drilling new wells in that area. 

Mr. Lane. The law does not prevent drilling new wells on land in 


cultivation prior to 1948. 
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Mr. Yorry. Are you, in all of Maricopa County preventing drilling 
of wells on land that was not previously cultivated ¢ 

Mr. Lane. All except one small area which we haven’t yet gotten in. 

Mr. Yorry. When did you first classify part of Maricopa as a 
critical area? 

Mr. Lane. In January 1951. 

Mr. Yorry. That is almost 10 years after you knew the water table 
was going down ? 

Mr. Lane. There wasn’t any law that permitted it prior to that. 

Mr. Yorry. There wasn’t any barrier to passing the law though, 
was there? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I would say this, Congressman, it was an awfully 
stiff job to get the law passed. 

Mr. Yorry. Why was it hard? 

Mr. Lane. Because people wanted to protect their property in- 
terests. 

Mr. Yorry. People who owned property who hadn’t previously 
drilled wells? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, you had opposition in the legislature 
from the landowners who hadn’t yet drilled wells and who didn’t want 
to be prevented from drilling them ? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. And so that force in Arizona can be classed as at least 
partly responsible for the shortage of water you have described ? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Now in answer to the gentleman from Florida you said 
that you did not know whether the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association had made any kind of a formal agreement to allow the 
transfer of the water; is that right ? 

Mr. Lane. A formal agreement ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. I don’t know of any agreement. His question to me I 
believe was, Did I know they had passed a resolution that they would 
not do so. 

Mr. Yorry. I might say that in the Senate hearings on S. 75, of 
the Eighty-first Congress, first session, a resolution was put in the 
record, and a resolution passed by that Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association which reads: 

Be it resolved by the board of governors of the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association, That it favors the bringing in of Colorado River water into central 
Arizona; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board of governors favors contracting for a part of such 
water for the use and benefit of the shareholders of said association ; be it further 

Resolved, That in the bringing in of the Colorado River water, that the right 
of the association and its shareholders in and to its present supply and facilities 
be not disturbed. 

I, J. F. Griswold, duly appointed, qualified, and acting secretary of Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association hereby certify that the foregoing is a true, cor- 
rect, and complete copy of a resolution unanimously adopted by the board of 
governors of said association at a regular meeting thereof, duly and regularly 
held on the 1st day of July 1946, at which said meeting a quorum was present 
and voted. 

Witness my hand and seal of Salt River Valley Water Users Association the 
2d day of May 1949. 

J. F. Grisworp, Secretary. 
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That appears on page 659 of the Senate hearings. 

Mr. Enewe. Be sure to specify, those are the Senate hearings, Mr. 
Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. That is page 659 of the Senate hearings. 

Mr. Yorry. I was putting that in for the reporter so he could find 
it if he didn’t get it all. 

Did you have up until this moment no knowledge of that resolution 
or the attitude on the part of those people ¢ 

Mr. Lane. As I stated I had heard of the resolution, but I had not 
seen it. 

Mr. Yorry. What happens if they do not agree to the exchange of 
their water for Colorado River water ? 

Mr. Lane. Well, the only alternative that I know, if they will not 
rescind that action and cannot be gotten to transfer water, would be 
to put in a boosting system. 

Mr. Yorry. A what? 

Mr. Lane. Would be to boost the water from the heading of Granite 
Reef on into Pinal County. 

Mr. Yorry. That is not provided for in the present bill, is it? The 
present bill is based on the assumption they will exchange their water ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I couldn’t say whether that is provided in the bill or 
not, but that is probably what would have to be done. 

Mr. Yorry. And that would increase the cost of the project ? 

Mr. Lane. There would be some increase. 

Mr. Yorry. Can you estimate how much more the water would cost 
if they had to boost it that extra 200 feet ¢ 

Mr. Lane. No; I could not. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think that the present prices as stated in the 
estimate on the project is about as much as the irrigators can pay? 

Mr. Lane. Well, 1 think that they might pay a slight amount more 
than that. 

Mr. McMutien. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Enete. I did not catch that answer. What did he say? 

Mr. Yorry. He said he thought they could pay slightly more than 
that, 

Mr. Enewx. Slightly more than 4.75? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The acoustics are not too good. If each of us will 
lift our voice a little bit it will help. 

Mr. McMutten. I asked Mr. Yorty if he would yield. 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Lane, is there any reason why the consent 
of this Salt River Water Users Association could not be secured at 
this time ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Could be? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. Have they been approached on it by 
any one? 

Mr. Lane. I don’t know that they have. I haven’t had any contact 
with them. \ 

Mr. McMutien. Whose duty would it be to do that? If you are 
the water commissioner of the State, I don’t know; I am seeking 
information. I don’t know what the situation is. It seems like the 
feasibility of this project depends upon their attitude. Apparently 
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they passed a resolution or indicated they are not going to agree to 
this exchange. It will cost a whole lot more money if they don’t do it. 
I wondered why they had not been approached to retract this resolu- 
tion or agree to this. 

Mr. Lane. I think the main reason for that, or my thought of the 
reason as to why they have not been approached, there is yet no author- 
ization for a project. There is yet no one who really knows exactly 
what is going to be. 

Mr. Molva. Nothing to offer them in other words? 

Mr. Lane. Nothing to offer them at the present time. 

Mr. McMutten. It just occurs to me that they could pass a motion 
down there that if uid when it became available they would agree to 
an exchange. I don’t know. I don’t understand much about these 
water bills. 

Mr. Lane. Of course, I can’t speak for the water users on that. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it true that the United States Geological Survey 
report that was issued indicates that more data is needed to estimate 
the safe ground-water yield in Maricopa County unit, and that your 
figure of 579,000 acre-feet is a rough approximation ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is a preliminary figure; that is true. 

Mr. Yorry. Now you did have a period when you actually were 
practically waterlogged did you not, up in some of these areas ? 

Mr. Lane. In the early days of the Salt River Association when 
we had a very wet season, through 1905 and until 1921, there was some 
waterlogging of land. At that time there was practically no pumping 
a had not started in that area. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you have any reason to think we will get another 
cycle of wet years like that, which might increase the water table 
without diversions from the Colorado River? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; I think we have the wet and dry cycles. 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman yield to me relative to a point he 
just brought up in regard to how much extra this boosting process 
would cost ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Eneate. It would be necessary to pump this water an additional 
200 feet. Iam referring to page 922 of the Senate record, where ques- 
tions were submitted to Mr. V. E. Larson, who was the Bureau witness 
at that time, by Senator Downey. The question is No. 12: 

Is the proposed exchange of Colorado River water for Salt water definitely 
assured by agreement with the Salt water users concerned?’ That is No. 1, 
and 2 is, “If the proposed exchange could not be effected, what amounts of 
capital and annual cost would be added to the project? 

And here is the answer given by the Bureau of the Reclamation 
witness, Mr. Larson: 

At the present time there is no formal agreement with the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association for the exchange of water as proposed in the central 
Arizona project report. However, the Salt River Valley Water Users Asso- 
ciation has not informed the Bureau of any objection to the proposed exchange. 

I will say parenthetically evidently Mr. Larson was not familiar 
with the resolution. 

On page 13 of the regional director’s recommendations— 
agreement for the exchange of water is included as a prerequisite to the con- 


struction of Granite Reef aqueduct. Pumping water from the Granite Reef 
Dam into the Salt-Gila aqueduct as an alternative to the diverting water from 
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the reservoir at Stewart Mountain Dam would result in an increased cost of 
$1.18 per acre-foot to be delivered by the Salt-Gila aqueduct. 

Now I call the gentleman’s attention to that and that means that 
the irrigators, as T cndgusend it, would have to pay an additional 
$1.18 per acre-foot. Now I refer the gentleman’s attention to page 
F-24 of the appendix to the Bureau’s report, which is House Docu- 
ment 136; this is the appendix I hold in my hand, a document weigh- 
ing about 6 pounds full of all sorts of tables, and in that appendix 
it is stated that— 


The rate of $4.50 an acre-foot was found to be— 
and I am quoting now— 
the practical limit of the farmers’ paymentability. 


That was $4.50 an acre-foot. This project is based on $4.75 an 
acre-foot, and Mr. Larson was asked ony it was increased, and his 
answer to that, which appears at page 435 of the House hearings, is 
as follows, and I am quoting him, Mr. Larson, the Bureau witness: 

We used $4.50 in our original studies. It was suggested in the Commissioner's 

office that we use $4.75. You will note in the Commissioner's letter he proposed 
4 change. 
And the reference is made to the letter of the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which appears on page 111 of House Docu- 
ment 136, which shows that the rate of $4.50 would leave a deficit of 
about $5,000,000 on the construction costs of the project as originally 
proposed, But the Commissioner says this, and I am reading from 
his letter, which appears on page 111 of House Document 136, and 
Iam quoting; this is Strauss speaking : 

In view of the magnitude and complexity of the proposed project and of the 
long range cost-index projection involved, this 2 percent differential the $5 million 
deficit, is considered to be well within the limits of accuracy of estimating opera- 
tion, maintenance, and replacement costs and payment by irrigators— 
and he then proposed—I am not quoting for that is the end of the 
quote—he then proposes to make the rate $4.75, based on what the 
local interests indicate they could and would be willing to pay. 

I refer the witness’ attention to that testimony in the light of his 
statement that he thought these farmers could pay more, but the 
Bureau in the beginning set $4.50 in their report as the practical limits 
of the ability of the irrigators to pay; when a deficit appeared of 
$5 million it was raised to $4.75, on the basis of what the irrigators, 
and local interests indicated they were willing to pay. 

Now if you had to add $1.18 per acre-foot on top of that you get a 
figure that even the local interests haven’t indicated they were willing 
to pay. Do you not? 

Mr. Lane. Of course, that $1.18 would not be on all the acre-feet. 
It would just be on that pumped over to Pinal County. How much 
that would be pro rata to the total amount of water brought in I don’t 
know. I don’t know what the ultimate amount would be that would 
be taken over. 

Mr. Eneue. That is all. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Would the gentleman yield for a question from the 
Chair? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

_ The Cuarrman. That part which would be lifted 200 feet would flow 
into the area around about Coolidge and Casa Grande would it not? 
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Mr. Lane. That is correct, serving Pinal County area. 

The Cuamrman. Does it help to lead you to the conclusion that they 
could pay more than the $4.75 per acre-foot because of the productivity 
of that land, already proven ? 

Mr. Lane. I think they could pay $5 without any question. Now 
we are in a very unsettled time as to what values are, what the dollar 
is worth. Now whether the dollar is going to go up or down I don’t 
know, but at the present time they could pay $5 any way. 

Mr. Enatz. They would nearly have to pay $6 though, if $1.18 was 
added to $4.75, would the not? 

Mr. Lane. No; because, Congressman, it would only be a propor- 
tional part of the water taken over. : 

Mr. Enaie. For every acre-foot they did get they would have to pay 
the addition. 

Mr. Lane. That would mean then as to whether the total amount 
of it was charged to Pinal County or whether it be prorated over the 
total acre-feet for all projects. 

Mr. Enee. Prorated over what? 

Mr. Lane. Over all the water used in the total projects, both Mari- 
copa and Pinal. : 

r. Enete. Whether it is prorated or not, it still comes out $1.18; 
does it not, for the water pumped up there? 

Mr. Lane. For the amount of water pumped up, that is correct. 

Mr. Enexe. That is all. 

Mr. Yorry. How long have you been water commissioner ? 

Mr. Lane. About a year and 3 months. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you know when a water-control law was first intro- 
duced in your legislature ? 

Mr. Lane. Underground water law ? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. You say when it was first introduced ? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Oh, there have been bills introduced in the legislature 
for the past 15 years I would say. I don’t remember when the first 
one was introduced though. 

Mr. Yorry. But your legislature evidently then for 15 years did 
not consider the water supply so critical that it needed to control the 
pumping by new areas? - 

Mr. Enete. We couldn’t get them to pass a bill any way until 1948, 

Mr. Yorry. Were you in the water department of Arizona during 
that period ? 

Mr. Lane. No, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Or did you come in from the outside? 

Mr. Lane. I was in engineering work outside. 

Mr. Yorry. I noticed on page 5 of your statement you arrived at 
a figure for formerly irrigated acres of 808,716, and I have been 

oing on the Bureau figures, which I understand to be 672,000 as hav- 
ing been irrigated before. 
o you understand the discrepancy in those figures? 

Mr. Lane. The Bureau figures are taken on the land that was irri- 
gated in any one year. This is land that has been developed and 
has at some time or other, and is, rotated from year to year. 

In other words, it is land that is developed that has the water right 
or it has been used for irrigation purposes. 
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Now wherever you have a short water supply, some years we 
may have fair water, other years we are very short. Now the total 
farm will be prepared for crop and at some time or other has been 
cropped, but this year it will lay out this part of the land and next 
year another part, so the acreage I am taking is the total amount of 
land that has been developed for irrigation purposes, not the land 
that was cropped in any one year. 

Mr. Yorry. Of course, as you said in your statement, there is al- 
ways some part of an irrigated area that isn’t in cultivation ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. There are certain rates of waste, build- 
ing sites, corrals, other uses that do not require the use of irrigation 
water. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Yorty. Certainly. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, then Mr. Lane, would you say that Mr. Coe, the 
engineer from the Bureau of Reclamation, region 3, was correct in his 
statement on the bottom of page 1 and the top of page 2? I will read 
you his statement : 

Relative to the prime purpose of the project, irrigation, the area embraced 
as generally discussed consists of approximately 672,000 acres of highly fertile, 
productive farm land on the flood plains and in the valley of the Gila River 
system extending upstream from the vicinity of Gila Bend. 

Mr. Lane. That is not in conflict with anything, Mr. Saylor, be- 
cause of the fact that some of this acreage is not in the area embraced 
in that project. 

Mr. Saytor. What portion of your land is not in this area? 

Mr. Lane. Some of the land lying in the southern part of Pinal 
County and in the extreme western part of Pinal County. 

Mr. Saytor. Will that land which lies outside of the district 
described by Mr. Coe receive any water from the central Arizona 
project ? 

Mr. Lane. Surface water, no; not unless it is taken into the project 
it would not. 

Mr. Sayvor. And the benefit that land would receive would be from 
the elimination of pumping underground water; is that correct, and 
ae table would be raised, allowing them to get some benefit 

rom it! 

Mr. Lane. Some areas could be so classed. All of the areas could 
not be soclassed. This is not a single basin, as I mentioned a moment 
ago when I was over atthe map. These rivers and more or less valley 
areas finger in between ridges and in some cases mountains divide 
them. You can pump in one area and have no effect in another area. 

For instance, if you isolated Maricopa County all the pumping in 
Pinal would have no effect on Maricopa, or what pumping you do in 
Maricopa would have no effect on the Pinal County area, and that is 
true even to a lesser extent in Maricopa and Pinal counties. There are 
five rivers coming into this basin and there is a division, until it gets 
to the lower end of the total basin, where the pumping in one area 
would not necessarily affect the pumping in another. 

Mr. Sartor. You have included then in your figures land similar 
to that described yesterday as on the Verde River, the Verde River 
irrigation district, which is not included in the central Arizona irri- 
gation project; is that right? 
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Mr. Lane. The Verde River irrigation district. You mean the 
Verde River irrigation and power district. That is not included. 

That land has never been in production, and to what. extent the dis- 
trict is now active I don’t know; they have never developed the project. 
What water rights they may have I don’t know. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Lane, did I understand you to say that some areas 
of Pinal County are not yet classed as “critical”? 

Mr. Lane. There is one area that is not yet classed as critical, yes; 
but. it will be within the next 3 months. 

Mr. Yorry. What is the situation down in the Gila project? Are 
you getting water from that irrigation project there now ? 

Mr. Lane. In the Gila? 

Mr. Yorry. On the lower project, I mean, not the central Arizona 
project. 

r. Lane. Around Yuma? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. They are gradually bringing that land in. 

Mr. Yorry. They are bringing new acre into cultivation down 
there? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

et Yorry. How many acres will that project bring into cultiva- 
tion 

Mr. Lane. I forget the acreage, Congressman. It is somewhere 
around 75,000, I believe. 

Mr. Yorry. How long will it be before that is fully developed? Do 
you have an estimate now ? 

Mr. Lane. The last reports I had they expect to have water on all 
of it some time in 1953. 

Mr. Yorry. Of course, that will help the economy of the State that 
you are worried about in your State, will it not ? 

Mr. Lane. It will help that part of the State. That is quite a ways 
removed from the central Arizona project. 

Mr. Yorry. Don’t you feel that your State is enough interrelated 
so that what helps the economy in one part will help it all? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. On that basis, do you think the State as a whole should 
defray some of the cost of the central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I don’t see how you could hardly do that. There 
are some areas indirectly will be helped and directly will not be helped, 
of course. 

In the Yuma area, for instance, it will have its own obligation, and 
a fairly heavy one, too. 

Mr. Yorry. In the Yuma area have they undertaken to pay any of 
the construction costs for the irrigation features of the project? 

Mr. Lane. I am not sure exactly what their contract provides, but 
ultimately they will. 

Mr. Yorry. The irrigators themselves ? 

Mr. Lane. They will purchase water some place, but just how that 
contract is set up I am not familiar. 


Mr. Yorry. How many acres do you estimate would have to go 


out of production if this project were not passed ? 
Mr. Lane. That is a rather difficult one. 
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The land, I would say, somewhere around 200,000 acres would 
actually go out and in addition to that there would be a reduction 
in the productivity of most all of the remainder. 

Mr. Yorty. Say 200,000. That is the neato the President’s Com- 
mission arrived at. It seems to be evidently pretty widely accepted. 
How much is that land worth an acre? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. If that much land went out of production would there 
be enough -water for the balance, if you made the internal improve- 
ments suggested that do not require diversion from the Colorado 
River? 

Mr. Lane. Year in and year out? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. No, sir; there never should be a shortage of water. 

Mr. Yorry. How much would the shortage amount to, do you 
think? I don’t know whether I am getting into figures you might not 
be prepared to give. 

Mr. Lane. In some years it would be ample. In some years it would 

probably be 50 percent. In those years they probably wouldn’t be 
able to pay expenses. How long those years would run we are in a 
cycle since 1941, since we have had any rains that produced any water 
to speak of. There was a very small amount of runoff during that 
time. 
Mr. Yorry. How do you propose to charge the owners of land 
who are dependent entirely upon pumping! How do you propose 
to charge them with the benefit they get from the water table being 
raised beneath their lands? 

Mr. Lane. I think there is some way that that can be worked out. 
As I stated a moment ago, we are in a rather nebulous situation right 
now. We don’t know what the project is going to be, if there is going 
to be one, and those are things that will all necessarily have to be 
worked out. 

Now anyone that is benefited, there surely must be some way to 
work it out: 

Mr. Yorry. If they had enough influence to prevent your legislature 
for 15 years from enacting a water-control law, is it not possible they 
might also have enough influence or a long time to prevent you from 
passing any law that would tax them for the benefits of this project ? 

Mr. Lane. On a tax basis? 

4 Mr. somre, I don’t know what other basis you could put it on, 

0 you? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I don’t know just how it might be worked out, 
but there is one thing that you can be reasonably sure of. There are 
ways to prevent them from benefiting if they don’t come in. For 
instance, no water can be put within a certain area which, in some 
instances, they would get no benefit at all. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you mean that you could stop them from producing 
from wells that they have already drilled and wells from which they 
have produced water? 

Mr. Lane. No; I didn’t mean that; but as I stated a moment ago, 
there are certain areas here that water from one area does not influence 
the water in another area. Now if you do not put any additional 
water in some of those areas, then they would not benefit. 
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Mr. Yorty. I think that is obvious, if you don’t put any additional 
water in an area, there is no benefit ; but suppose you put water in one 
area, and it raises the water table in another. You cannot stop the 
flow of water underground ; can you? 

Mr. Lane. You can’t stop it, no; unless there is a natural barrier 
there to stop it. 

Mr. Yorry. It is pretty obvious that if the water table is raised the 
people who have been pumping it will go on and pump, and they won’t 
stop; is that right? ; 

Mr. Lane. If the water table is raised ? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Yes; that is correct, except that you might go in there 
and pump more than they pump, and take it down for them. 

In other words, you might ring them with pumps so that your 
— does not get back. There is going to still have to be pumping 

one. 

Mr. Yorry. You might pump more water than you could use in 
order to keep the table down. 

Mr. Lane. No; but you are still going to have to pump with the 
Colorado River water in there. You still have to pump. You will 
have to utilize your local waters that come into the underground, and 
you will have to pump from the soil. 

Mr. Yorry. I am not sure we understand each other, Mr. Lane. 
What I am trying to get at, and I guess I don’t make it very clear, is 
this: I feel there are some people who are dependent purely upon 
water from pumping, and they have already pumped, and I take it 
there is not any law could deprive them of the right to pump that water 
if it is under their land. I have felt from the testimony previously 
that the water level would be raised by this project, and there would 
be less charge for electricity for pumping, and they would get consid- 
erable benefit. What I am trying to find ont from you is if there 
is any method you know of included in the bill, for instance, to com- 
pel them to pay for the benefits they are going to get from this project ? 

Mr. Lane. I don’t know how you could include in the bill anything 
like that, but I think in the final analysis, Congressman, that they will 
work out some means of a charge on everyone who may be benefited ; 
it will be worked out so they will not otherwise get the water. 

Mr. Yorry. What department of the Arizona government is going 
to work that out? I was asking you because you are the water com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Lanz. We will probably have to do a good deal of it; that is 
true. 

Mr. Yorry. At this stage you have not worked on that phase of the 
problem ? 

Mr. Lane. On this stage we do not have sufficient data on which to 
base an analysis of that kind. We don’t know how much water may 
be available, or what terms it may be available at. 

Mr. Yorry. Thank you, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Bow. If I understand, is Mr. Lane suggesting perhaps we will 
work out something whereby the man may pay for water he pumps 
from his own land ¢ 

Mr. Lane. If he benefits from the project. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, if water is under his own land, you will 
work out some payment where he pays for the water he pumps on his 
own land. I want to know if I am correct on that. 
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Mr. Lane. There is this situation, Congressman. Assuming this 
raises his water table, which reduces his costs; therefore it is of ben- 
efit to him; there is a reason why that happens. It is this project 
that causes that to happen, so he is benefited by the project, and I 
think there can be some means worked out. 

Mr. Bow. I wasn’t sure I understood you correctly. That is rather 
a novel approach to pay for the water you pump on your own land. 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know of that being done any place ? 

Mr. Lane. No; frankly I don’t. 

Mr. Bow. Has it actually been discussed as a possibility of a law 
in Arizona? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir; we have discussed it quite a little bit. Not 
knowing what the project is, the terms of it, we are not in position 
yet to do anything. 

Mr. Bow. You had some trouble you said getting through your con- 
servation law. What do you think would be the chance of getting 
through any such law that these people would have to pay for water 
they pumped on their own land? 

Mr. Lane. I don’t know whether this would come in the form of 
a law or whether it would come under a contractual relationship. 

Mr. Bow. Who would you make a contract with to let him pump 
water from his own land ?¢ 

Mr. Lane. The direct agency that that might be done with; I am 
not sure I can answer, because at this time there is no over-all agency 
set up. 

Mr Bow. Even though there were agencies, the man has got a well 
on his own land and he has got his own pump, and he is pumping 
water down to irrigate his own land. Who would he contract with 
that could make some charge against him ? 

Mr. Lane. I would give you one little illustration of what can hap- 
pen. You take, for instance, here at the Salt River project. Here is 
approximately their boundaries, which is approximately this Pinal 
line; Salt River Valley is benefiting by this project. There is some 
land right up in here that is pumping. There is not enough water 
coming in from this land, the drainage area above them, to maintain 
their present pumping. By pumping they are lowering the table 
under their land, which is causing a down-grading from this area back 
tothem. Consequently, they are reaping some benefits from this water 
here. Now if the Salt River project, or whatever the agency might 
be, would put in a series of large pumps right along here, and do some 
of their pumping there, they would prevent that grading from going 
back in that direction and keep their water table at a very low level. 

Then it would be of benefit to them to come in and make some kind 
of a contractual arrangement whereby they would not pump so heavy 
to allow some of that water to go back and increase their water table. 

Mr. Bow. That would be where it would be pumped for some other 
individual. It wouldn’t be a man pumpitig on his own land. 

Mr. Lane. Yes; it would be for a man pumping on his own land. 

Mr. Bow. I am utterly confused. 

Mr. Lane. The thing I am trying to say to you is this: Here is a 
man’s water table here. He is pumping to his land up here; here 
is the table down here, and his land is here. Now let us assume that 
his water supply that would come into him normally without water 
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coming from some other artificial source, would not maintain that 
table for his present level. 

Consequently it is gradually deepening to the point where he may 
even run entirely out of water. 

Now if something could be done to permit that water table to be 
stabilized, it would be of benefit to him. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. O. K. If we come along here and put in a fringe of 
pumps so this water from this side cannot go back into this area, then 
his water table is continually decreasing; therefore, it is of benefit to 
him to make some kind of a condition or contractual arrangement to 
peervet this from stopping him from getting some of this water back 

ere. 

Mr. Bow. I can understand that. I go back to the other progies- 
tion, how are you going to make a charge for a man taking water from 
his own land and using it for irrigation upon his own land? 

Mr. Lane. I presume you can’t force him, but if it is to his benefit, 
he will usually contract with you. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

The CratrMan. Before we go further, I am very anxious that 
Commissioner Lane be able to get away today. We have a bill before 
the House that will probably require at least an hour or more of gen- 
eral debate. 

I think I should ask permission to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. What is the committee’s pleasure? Would you be will- 
ing to have a session, if I can get the unanimous-consent permission 
for the committee to sit during general debate ? 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you right now I want to be 
there and hear the debate. It is on the Reorganization Act, as I un- 
derstand it and I think that is a very important piece of legislation. 

The Cuatrman. Had you practically finished your questioning of 
the witness ? 

Mr. Yorry. Practically; just one or two more questions. 

The Cuarrman. It may be we could finish up with this witness 
within the next 10 or 12 minutes, which would serve our purpose. I 
am trying to get the most of the testimony disposed of. 

Perhaps then we had better leave it just that way. If we can fin- 
ish the questioning of this witness before we adjourn for the morn- 
ing, I shall ask permission to sit during general debate and we will 
at that time see whether we can, get that permission. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I certainly don’t want to be in a posi- 
tion of delaying action on this bill, because I think the sooner we take 
action the better, but I cannot conceive it being so urgent that we have 
to come out here and meet during the meeting of the Congress now, 
which at least some of us want to attend and hear the debate, and take 
an intelligent attitude toward the other bills. I will forego any 
other questions, if you can finish with Mr. Lane. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wharton, had you any questions? 

Mr. Wuarton. I have two or three questions. 

The Cuarrman. Let us hear them please. 

Mr. Wuarron. Mr. Lane, I just wanted to make sure I got the 
graphs right in my mind in regard to water table. As I see it, within 
6 years, from 1943 to 1949, the water table has lowered, and I presume 
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this is the underground water; it has lowered some 30 feet; is that 
right ? 
r. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Wuarton. That is an average, over-all of this territory ? 

Mr. Lane. That is an average; some of the wells are considerably 
more and some not quiteso much. That is the average. 

Mr. Wuarton. There was another line of questioning I had in 
mind. I don’t know whether there is any controversy about this 

uestion or not, but I note that you state in your paper that there are 
thousands of owners involved in this particular district under con- 
sideration. We have some information here to the effect that half of 
this land is owned by some 420 people. I am wondering is that 
admitted, or do you presume to go into the ownership of the land to 
give us an idea as to whether that is admitted ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I don’t have any figures on that, Mr. Wharton, but I 
would say from my knowledge of the area that that is not a correct 
statement. 

Mr. Wuarton. You question that statement ? 

Mr. Lane. I question it very seriously. In fact, I know it can’t 
be anything like that. 

Mr. Wuarron. I also note that you touch on the question of mort- 
gage foreclosures, and tax sales and as to those things, but from the 
evidence we have already here I understand there hasn’t been much 
of that yet; there is no appreciable foreclosing of mortgages. 

Mr. Lane. No; as a matter of fact, there has been very little of it, 
but you referred to the graph, as to how that water table is dropping 
down. That is the thing that we are looking at as what is going to 
bring this thing to a serious condition before too many more years. 

Mr. Warton. Would you say there had been any selling for taxes 
there at all? 

Mr. Lane. I imagine there has been some, but I would say it has 
been very negligible. 

Mr. Wiarton. Not enough to report in your report. 

Mr. Lane. At the present time? 

Mr. Wuarton. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Donovan? 

Mr. Donovan. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Governor Aandahl? 

Mr, AanpAnL. No questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I have two or three questions. 

In one of your answers to one of the questions from the gentleman 
from California you indicated that the water table started to lower 
about the time that the drought period started, but in reading your 
report the inference is that the lowering of the water table is caused 
not by the drought but by pumping. 

Don’t you think the drought had some effect ; and if so, about what 
pores do you figure the drought is responsible, rather than pumping, 
or the lowering of the water table? 

Mr. Lane. I think the chart I have attached to the back will graphi- 
cally answer that question. The drought has a very definite effect on 
it. During the drought periods your diversions are reduced. Con- 
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sequently you have to increase your pumpin , and besides, you are 
not getting the increase from the rainfall in the underground, so you 
have two factors there that reduce your water table. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You don’t want to indicate about the percentage 
of lowering the water table that is caused by drought and percent- 
age that is caused by pumping? 

Mr. Lane. I don’t know that I could put it on a percentage 
basis. This chart in the rear does show definitely the relationship 
between your diversions, which in effect show your wet and dry 
years, and the amount of pumping, and the graph at the top then 
also gives you the drop in the water table, so I think that between 
those three lines there that you get a very good relationship as to 
what is causing it. e 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I note that they follow each other, but it is hard 
to determine how much is caused by pumping. 

Now the next questions have to do with the salt. Approximately 
how much of this acreage was abandoned because of salt rather than 
lack of water ? 

Mr. Lane. We have some acres down in the extreme lower end 
of the valley that has gone now more or less to bermuda grass 
pasture. That is all that will grow on it. There is probably 8,000 
or 10,000 acres now in that status. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And that is increasing ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Can that be reclaimed ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; it can be reclaimed. It is quite alkali, and by 
a lowering of the table, and the flushing through, I mean a lowering 
or flushing that water on through 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That kind of thing is very, very expensive in 
other irrigation projects. Would it be financially feasible to do 
it in this area? 

Mr. Lane. Well, if you use this so-called water set aside here for 
a salt balance, that will flush it out. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Water at $4.75 an acre-foot would make it pretty 
expensive flushing, because you can’t do it in 1 year. pe that 
has been salted and you cannot use, takes several years to clean it up. 

Mr. Lane. It will take several years on some of that land. That 
is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That cost per acre-foot would make it very expen- 
sive. 

Mr. Lane. They could use it for pasture land, but not for any 
other oye ee 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What is the ratio on the water that is pumped in? 

Mr. Lang. That varies materially with the locality. Higher up 
in the valley, the salt content is not high; as you progress on down 
through the valley, it gets up to where some of the lands in the 
extreme low land, in fact some you have down on the river, went up 
as high as 7,000 and 8,000 parts per million. In the upper end of 
the valleys, that may be 700 parts per million and then gradually 
increasing on down. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There is a pretty high salt content in the area then ? 

Mr. Lane. In some of the outlying lands, around the fringes, where 
they are not getting any return flow, and all sweet water, what we call 
sweet water, when it hasn’t been reused, some of that is pretty low. 
Some will run around 300 parts per million, 
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sequently you have to increase your umping, and besides, you are 
not getting the increase from the rainfall in the underground, so you 
have two factors there that reduce your water table. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You don’t want to indicate about the percentage 
of lowering the water table that is caused by drought and percent- 
age that is caused by pumping? 

Mr. Lane. I don’t know that I could put it on a percentage 
basis. This chart in the rear does show definitely the relationship 
between your diversions, which in effect show your wet and dry 
years, and the amount of pumping, and the graph at the top then 
also gives you the drop in the water table, so I think that between 
those three lines there that you get a very good relationship as to 
what is causing it. ° 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I note that they follow each other, but it is hard 
to determine how much is caused by pumping. 

Now the next questions have to do with the salt. Approximately 
how much of this acreage was abandoned because of salt rather than 
lack of water? 

Mr. Lane. We have some acres down in the extreme lower end 
of the valley that has gone now more or less to bermuda grass 
pasture. That is all that will grow on it. There is probably 8,000 
or 10,000 acres now in that status. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And that is increasing ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Can that be reclaimed ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; it can be reclaimed. It is quite alkali, and by 
a lowering of the table, and the flushing through, I mean a lowering 
or flushing that water on through 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That kind of thing is very, very expensive in 
other irrigation projects. Would it be financially feasible to do 
it in this area? 

Mr. Lane. Well, if you use this so-called water set aside here for 
a salt balance, that will flush it out. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Water at $4.75 an acre-foot would make it pretty 
expensive flushing, because you can’t do it in 1 year. Land that 
has been salted and you cannot use, takes several years to clean it up. 

Mr. Lane. It will take several years on some of that land. That 
is right. 

_Mr. D’Ewarr. That cost per acre-foot would make it very expen- 
sive. 

Mr. Lane. They could use it for pasture land, but not for any 
other purposes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What is the ratio on the water that is pumped in? 

Mr. Lane. That varies materially with the locality, Higher up 
in the valley, the salt content is not high; as you progress on down 
through the valley, it gets up to where some of the lands in the 
extreme low land, in fact some you have down on the river, went up 
as high as 7,000 and 8,000 parts per million. In the upper end of 
the valleys, that may be 700 parts per million and then gradually 
increasing on down. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There is a pretty high salt content in the area then? 

Mr. Lane. In some of the outlying lands, around the fringes, where 
they are not getting any return flow, and all sweet water, what we call 
sweet water, when it hasn’t been reused, some of that is pretty low. 
Some will run around 300 parts per million, 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. In the lower part of the valley you could hardly use 
that water for washing down the salt. = 

Mr. Lane. Well, if you drained that out, of course you are using it 
for washing out salt. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What is the ratio of salt in the water, in the Colorado, 
that would be brought over to this project? 

Mr. Lane. I believe it is between six and seven hundred parts. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Even there it would be awfully hard to use for 
flushing. 

Mr. Lane. But quite a little is magnesium salt, which is not too bad, 
but then it is a little high. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Those are my questions. 

The CuatrmMan, Judge Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Donovan? 

Mr. Donovan. At the risk of starting more debate, I want to ask a 
couple of questions, and again reveal my abysmal ignorance. If you 
stripped the irrigation feature out of this bill, for the sake of argument, 
Bridge Canyon Dam as a power proposition by itself would be feasible, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Would McDowell Dam and Reservoir and McDowell 
power plant by itself be feasible too ¢ 

Mr. Lanz. The McDowell Dam would be feasible too. 

Mr. Donovan. The power plant? 

Mr. Lane. Well, yes; it would have a beneficial use. 

Mr. Donovan. What about the Butte Dam, Reservoir, and Butte 
power plant, as a power proposition ¢ 

Mr. Lane. As a power proposition, it would have a small produc- 
tive capacity. 

Mr. Donovan. And over a long period of time will they pay for 
themselves as power propositions / 

Mr. Lane. I don’t believe the Butte will, not with power alone. 

Mr. Donovan. Familiar as you are with the controversy between 
Arizona and California, would you care to speculate as to whether or 
not California would withdraw its objections to this whole proposition 
if it were a power project, pure and simple? 

Mr. Lane. In my opinion they would. 

Mr. Donovan. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jenison. 

Mr. Jentson. They have covered the range. I have no further 
questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. You have given us 
a splendid statement for our record. You may be excused. 

In view of the comment made by Mr. Yorty a moment ago, that we 
do have an important bill before us, I think probably we ought not 
to ask for permission to sit, or sit this afternoon. 

Would the committee be willing to have a session tomorrow after- 
noon if necessary to round up the work a little bit? I believe the House 
will not be in session tomorrow. 

With that understanding, then, and with the repeated statement 
from the Chair that we have some more witnesses from Arizona, men 
who ought to get away, just as the commissioner, who has important 
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official business calling him back, I am anxious tomorrow that we may 
hear several of these witnesses, possibly three or four, in a morning 
and afternoon session. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I asked the other day how many more 
witnesses you had and you said five. We have heard two. Does that 
leave three or are some more being added ? 

The Cuarrman. I think we have at least four; possibly four. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Friday, March 9, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1951 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON [NTeRtoR AND LNsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Murdock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order, please. We will 
proceed with our hearings on H. R. 1500. 

Perhaps a few more of the committee will arrive while the testimony 
is being read. I believe we are to be supplied with the statement of 
the next witness, which hasn’t yet been done. 

Our next witness is Mr. Corbell. Will you come forward please, 
Mr. Corbell? Just be seated. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR I. CORBELL, MEMBER, BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS, SALT RIVER VALLEY WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AND FARMER, TEMPE, ARIZ. 





I presume you have identified yourself for the record. 

Mr. Corpeti. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaN. I want to identify you a bit further. 

Of all the witnesses from Arizona who have appeared, Mr. Corbell 
is my nearest neighbor. I live in the little town of Tempe, which is 
just east of Phoenix, the State capital—east about 9 miles from Phoe- 
nix. Mr. Corbell is a rancher and belongs to a pioneer family living 
near Tempe. He has long been associated with the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, which I imagine will be brought out in his 
statement. 

We are glad to have you, Vic, if you don’t mind my calling you 
Vic, as we always do at Rotary. 

If you will proceed, please. 

Mr. Cornett. Mr. Chairman and members, my name is Victor I. 
Corbell. I am a member of the board of governors of the Salt River 
Valley Water Users’ Association, and have been for the past 16 years. 
I am 56 years of age and have resided in the Salt River Valley, in the 
vicinity of Tempe, Ariz., all of my life. 

I have been engaged in farming continuously for the past 32 years, 
and have resided on the same place, which I own and operate, for all 
of those years. 

On April 1, 1949, I appeared before this committee. My testimony 
appears in the printed hearings of the Central Arizona project before 
345 
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the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, in part 1, serial No. II, of those hearings at page 115, following 
through to page 129. My statement made at that time is true today 
with the exception of some minor changes. 

In my original statement I described in detail the area and devel- 
opment of the Salt River V alley water users’ project, pointing out 
that this project embraced approximately 242,000 acres and had at 
that time six storage reservoirs with a capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet 
and hydroelectric power plants with a total capac ity of 122,210 kilo- 
volt-amperes. I further pointed out that this project was one of the 
oldest Federal reclamation projects in the United States, with an 
excellent record, having always met its obligations and without doubt 
the best water supply of any irrigation project in Arizona; however, 
that water supply was insuificient and the project was badly in need 
of supplemental water. 

Since that date we have contracted for an additional 30,000 kilo- 

yatts of power from Davis Dam, and also engaged in the building of 
another steam plant of 30,000 kilovolt-amperes capacity. The 
demand for hydroelectric energy is on the increase. 

Gross crop value in 1948 was $147.26 per acre; in 1950 it was 
$164.33. I would say the increase is "redocted entirely in higher 
values. If anything, the yield has been lowered due to lack of water. 

Population increase since my previous statement has been rather 
startling. For strategic and military reasons many industries are 
moving into the ¢ ‘entral Ari izona V alley from California. 

The most marked change in conditions since my testimony of 2 
years ago is in the underground water situation. In the Salt River 
Valley the depth to underground water is measured each spring and 
fall by officials of our association. 

Accurate records have been kept since the year 1903. At that time 
the approximate average elevation of the ground water was 48 feet 
below the surface of the ground. Due to increased irrigation it 
steadily rose until in 1918 it was approximately 15 feet in elevation. 
Since then there has been a progressive decline until today it stands 
at 87 feet. 

There has been a decrease of 30 feet in the underground water 
plane in the last 8 years, and a decrease of 13 feet in the past 2 years. 
In only 2 years of the past 27 has the project had a full supply of 
water. 

On an average, approximately one-third of our supply comes from 
the underground. It is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Unless 
a supplemental supply of water is found for central Arizona, thous- 
ands of acres will have to go out of cultivation. Millions of dollars 
of property values will be destroyed—not only in that area, but in the 
adjacent supporting area, which includes southern California. 

I invite the committee to read my previous statement. I have at- 
tached to this statement a chart showing the underground water level 
in the Salt River project since the year 1903 to the present time. 
I have also attached another chart showing the run-off of our streams 
since the year 1899 down to the present time. 

(The charts are herewith inserted, see following pages.) 

These are the streams of our project. I have extra copies of these 
charts for all who desire the same. These charts show at a glance 
the desperate situation the Salt River project finds itself to ‘be in. 
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An additional acre-foot of Colorado River water is desperately needed 
for our project. 

In addition to the additional amount of crops that such water would 
grow, it would reduce our pumping costs tremendously by not only 
reducing the amount necessary to pump, but also the depth to which 
we have to pump such water. 

If we had such additional water it would permit the holding back 
in storage of water for hydroelectric development energy output and 
the revenue therefrom by increasing the head and the output. 

It is my opinion that for the first time in history we will be able 
to deliver to our landowners this year less than 2 acre-feet of water 
per acre. The per acre demand for water is on the increase. That 
is due to intensive farming, diversification of crops, double cropping, 
and the type of crops that are grown. 

Salt River Valley is as much a part of southern California as Im- 
perial Valley. A steady stream of trucks traveling in both directions 
exists continuously between Phoenix and Los Angeles. 

In my previous statement I called attention to the fact that in this 
Central Valley in Arizona the freight paid by the vegetable growers 
and shippers is in excess of $20,000,000 per year. The greater part 
of all such vegetable and fruit shipments is within 100 miles of 
Phoenix. That is only one item alone. 

If we do not get additional water for this valley, a considerable part 
of that business will have to go elsewhere. It means the breaking up 
of homes, the closing of schools, the transplanting of the population 
from one State to another, all of which is economic waste. I made the 
assertion in my previous statement that in my opinion the loss in reve- 
nue to the United States alone from income taxes in the event that 
central Arizona does not get additional water would be more than 
sufficient to repay the cost of the irrigation and of the central Arizona 
project. 

I have no reason to change that statement. 

The Carman. What was that last statement you have not 
changed ? 

Mr. Corpe.y. I made the assertion in my previous statement that in 
my opinion the loss in revenue to the United States alone from income 
taxes in the event that central Arizona does not get additional water 
would be more than sufficient to repay the cost of the irrigation end of 
the central Arizona project. 

I have no reason to change that statement. Too many people 
appear to think that we are an isolated community and neither depend- 
ent upon other parts of the country nor are other parts of the country 
dependent upon us. Weare merely a part of the great Southwest. 

The Cuarrman. Now I will not detain you or the committee by 
questioning on my own part. There are some questions I would like 
to ask, but I think they will be answered, perhaps. 

Mr. MeMullen, have you questions? 

Mr. McMut.en. I was interested in one statement, Mr. Chairman. 
I notice on the bottom of page 4, Mr. Corbell, that the Salt River 
Valley is likened to the Imperial Valley of southern California. 

Is Salt River Valley part of the State of California? 

Mr. Corsety. No. 

Mr. McMvuuien. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Cornett. I mean in the economy of the country. 
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Mr. McMutien. The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
does not operate in California? 

Mr. CorseLu. We operate right in our 242,000 acres. 

Mr. McMvtten. I believe your statement shows you are a native 
of that section, being born and raised there. 

Mr. Corsetx. That is right. 

Mr. McMutten. You are on the board of governors of the Salt 
River Association. 

Mr. Corse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMutien. We have had some testimony before the com- 
mittee, as I understand it, Mr. Corbell, to the effect that your asso- 
ciation does not intend to enter into some agreement by exchange 
of water with this new Central project if and when it is completed. 
In fact, either Mr. Engle or Mr. Yorty of California read a resolu- 
tion to that effect. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Corre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMctien. What is the situation in that regard ? 

Mr. Corseiy. Well, the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
is continuously on guard to protect their water rights. We have had 
many occasions to do that very thing in the courts, and we realize 
that water is very essential to our operation, and when this came up 
the question of exchange, not knowing just what it would be, we 
wanted to go on record that we were not in favor of an exchange 
of water. 

Now, the board of governors has no right to make exchanges of 
water—anything that pertains with taking away water and taking 
other water in return—so when this thing is worked out, and if the 
project is approved and the — submitted to the farmers, and this 
exchange of water is satisfactory to the water users’ association, 
then the board of governors will submit this to the shareholders for 
a vote. Now, to do anything like that it requires a three-fourths 
majority vote and when that time comes, with this serious shortage 
of the water, and the water users are amply protected in their water 
rights, I have no fear how they are going to vote. 

Mr. McMvtten. You mean after the project is completed ? 

Mr. Corset. After the project is once laid out and we know exactly 
how the water is going to be distributed and what their guaranty is 
on the replacement of the exchanged water. 

However, there is a plan that is understood among all of us, that 
if the plan is not satisfactory to the water users, it is a very simple 
matter to bypass, with this aqueduct that comes to the McDowell 
reservoir, on into San Carlos project. 

I think I can probably illustrate that a lot better here on the map. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Henness, perhaps you could help move that 
map back a little bit so that all can see. Thank you. 

Mr. Cornett. As long as this question has been asked so many 
times, perhaps there is a question in your minds about that. We have 
Stewart Mountain Dam right here where the water is to be taken 
through a short tunnel into an aqueduct over into here [indicating]. 
Our distribution of water is right in this area here. That is our diver- 
sion dam, where it is released from the large reservoirs above and 
then is diverted into canals, one on the north and one on the south 
side of our project. 
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Then it runs into laterals. Well, the water can be diverted right 
here across into this aqueduct here, eliminating the balance of this 
aqueduct going on to Stewart Mountain. 

Now that water has to be pumped some 200 feet to do that, but the 
water that is being ey penied, our Stewart Mountain Reservoir, does 
not pass through our generator. We have a 12,500-kilovolt generator. 
Then the water that will be replaced for that water has to be pumped 
back into McDowell Reservoir so in total I don’t think there will be 
much loss of power. 

Now the cost of that, the additional cost spread out over the 1,200,000 
acres will add about 25 cents an acre-foot to the total cost of that. 

Mr. McMvutien. We have had some testimony before the commit- 
tee to the effect that if the Salt River Valley Association did not come 
in and should stand by the resolution that has been made it would 
seem to me this project then will increase in cost very materially. 

Mr. Cornett. The cost of delivering the water, sir, will be as I 
said, about 25 cents an acre-foot. 

Mr. McMutten. I understand if the Salt River Association stays 
out, they would have to pump that water 200 feet higher? 

Mr. Cornett. Two hundred feet higher, but you do lose the head of 
that amount of water, about 162 feet, which is the drop in the Stewart 
Mountain Dam. 

Mr. McMutien. How much additional cost would it be over the 
entire project if your association does not come in? How much more 
would it cost ? 

Mr. Corsetx. You mean if we don’t exchange water, or if we decide 
we don’t want any water ? 

Mr. McMcutten. If you stay out of it completely. 

Mr. Corset... That we are not going to do. 

Mr. McMutten. Suppose you do not agree to the cost of the water. 

Mr. Corset. About 25 cents an acre. 

Mr. McMutien. How much would that cost ? 

Mr. Corsett. About $400,000—$300,000, which the 25 cents an acre- 
foot would take care of. However, that is an internal difficulty that 
there is no question that we will iron out satisfactorily. 

I don’t mean to say they are not going to exchange water. They 
just merely want to be sure that when that agreement on the exchange 
is made it is satisfactory to us. In other words, we want, if they 
take 300,000 acre-feet out of our project, we want some guarantee that 
that 300,000 will be put back in the reservoir. } 

Mr. McMcutten. What do you folks want to do, bet on the race 
after it is run? 

Mr. Corset. No. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMutien. Yes. _ 

Mr. Asprnaui. Does it mean this, that you don’t wish to gamble 
your existing priorities against a problematical delivery of water 
until you are sure you will have a continuous flow of the water for 
which you are gambling ? 

Mr. Corpety, That is right, sir. In other words, we want to be ab- 
solutely sure that we are not going to lose any water on this transac- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. Had you finished ? 

Mr. McMutten. I have one other question. 
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In other words, after the project is laid out and you see that it is 
more beneficial or more attractive to you folks, you are coming into it 

Mr. Corsett. We are definitely coming in because we desperately 
need an acre-foot of water. 

Mr. McMutten. I don’t doubt that. I think you do. 

Mr. Corseti. Now if we don’t agree to the exchange of water then 
the other plan goes into effect. It will cost us 25 cents an acre-foot 
more for our water too. 

Mr. McMutten. Is there any difference in the water that you are 
now using in your association and that of the Colorado River? 

Mr. Corrge.i. In what way, sir? 

Mr. McMutten. As to quality. 

Mr. Corsetu. In the quality, I have a table here, if you would be 
interested to go into these figures. Our water is about 100 parts per 
million less than the Colorado River, which is a mighty small amount. 
It makes no difference. We would not quarrel with that. 

Mr. McMutten. I believe that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wharton; do you have some questions ¢ 

Mr. Wuarron. Mr. Corbell, I am interested in your statement on 
page 3 that many industries are now moving into central Arizona 
from California. We have not developed that very far as yet. That 
you state is a fact? 

Mr. Corsetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuarron. I presume that accounts for a certain amount of the 
opposition on the part of California ? 

Mr. Cornett. No; I don’t think that there is any question about 
that. We are too close together to make much difference there. 

Mr. Wuarton. The last statement that you made there is inter- 
esting to me also, to the effect the increase in income taxes would pay 
for the irrigation cost. Have you been into the figures on that? 

Mr. Corsetn. Yes; I have talked with Mr. Bimson. 

Mr. Wuarron. Could you give us the approximate amount that is 
realized in income taxes ¢ 

Mr. Corset. We have a witness that is following me that I think 
can give you that a lot better than I can. 

Let me say this though: When you are speaking of income taxes, 
speaking as a farmer, they will experience it. When we drop to 2 
acre-feet of water, that does not affect just a part of our set-up. It 
affects them all, so you take away the taxpaying ability of all of them. 

Mr. Wuarron. I understand there would be some element. I 
wondered what you based your figures on. 

Mr. Cornett. We have, sir, and there will be a witness who will 
follow me that will go into that in minute detail. 

Mr. Wuarron. Possibly you can tell me this from your knowledge. 
I have wondered as I heard this testimony what percentage of the 
cost of the proposed project would lie, for instance, easterly, from the 
Parker Pumping plant on the map. In other words, what part would 
be entirely within your State, speaking of the entire cost. 

Mr. Corser. Right from where it starts, right there at Parker. 

Mr. Wuarton. Could you give me some percentages as to what 
the expense would be? 

Mr. Corset. No; that represents your irrigation end of it. Some 
part of the dam I think comes into it too, which represents the 
$400,000,000. 
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Mr. Wuarron. It will be a comparatively small percentage of the 
entire project would be the irrigation end ? 

Mr. Corset. No; I think it is about a 50-50 set-up there on the 
irrigation and power end. 

Mr. Wuarton. I think we have the figures here. 

Mr. Corset. You have the figures, sir. 

Mr. Wuarrton. I have nothing further. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jenison? 

Mr. Jentson. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty came in after the statement was read. 

Judge Morris? 

Mr. Morris. I believe I have no questions to ask. I just want to 
make one comment, in view of what Mr. McMullen asked about. 

Let me ask you, if I understand you, if this is what you meant by 
your statement, and if it is not, of course, you will correct my con- 
clusion. 

By your statement on page 4 you state the Salt River Valley is as 
much a part of southern California as Imperial Valley. 

Did you mean to say that the southern part of California, and 
especially Los Angeles, and other cities there, were dependent upon 
the products that you produce there, the same as they are dependent 
upon the Imperial Valley for their food? Is that your meaning? 

Mr. Corseit. Southern California is part in trade, in the whole 
Southwest there. We ship lots of stuff to California and we buy 
lots of stuff from California. 

Mr. Morrts. I took it that that is what you meant. 

Mr. Corseiy. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. The Salt River Valley, of course, is not in southern 
California. It isin Arizona, but you do barter and trade with south- 
ern California, growing out of the produce of your land there ¢ 

Mr. Corseti. Produce of our land and there are manufactured 
products come into our area. 

Mr. Morrts. I want to say that I think the witness has made a very 
clear statement of the real need; of course, we all understand that 
pretty well, but he has made a very clear statement of the dire need 
of his part of the country for water, and you make the statement too 
that in your opinion the loss in revenue to the United States alone 
from income taxes in the event that central Arizona does not get addi- 
tional water will be more than suflicient to repay the cost of the irri- 
gation end of the central Arizona project. 

Mr. Corsetti. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Morris. You have given careful consideration to that state- 
ment, I take it, and have formed an opinion based on your judgment 
of the set-up there, and that that is not just an idle statement but one 
that you have given some thought to; is that right? 

Mr. Corsets. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poulson? 

Mr. Poutson. Not for the time being. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Engle? 
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Mr. Ena. I am very interested in your statement, Mr. Corbell, 
about income taxes. You assume, I take it, that the water that would 
be utilized for this project will not be utilized elsewhere and conse- 
quently would not produce income elsewhere; is that right? 

Mr. Corpeti. We hope not. 

Mr. Eneue, I know you hope not, but you say that the income 
tax which will be lost—quoting from your statement, page 5— 

I made the assertion in my previous statement that in my opinion the loss in 
revenue to the United States alone from income taxes in the event that central 
Arizona does not get additional water would be more than sufficient to repay 
the cost of the irrigation end of the central Arizona project. 

If that water is going to be used elsewhere and produce just as good 
crops and just as much income somewhere else, the United States 
Treasury isn’t going to lose any money is it ? 

Mr. Cornett. Yes; I think it will. Let’s assume for the moment 
that it went over into California, or it didn’t come into Arizona. You 
don’t take out 200,000 acres out of cultivation; that is, you don’t say 
we are going to take this 200,000 acres cut. 

It comes down to the point of the survival of the fittest and during 
that time all of the entire project suffers, taking the earnability away 
from most of the project, which would in time, until it finally adjusted 
itself over the years before you got back to where your amount less 
the 200,000 acres was in full production, you would have a consider- 
able loss in revenue. 

Mr. Enetr. I grant you would have a considerable loss in revenue 
as far as central Arizona is concerned, but what I am saying is that 
this same water you are talking about can be used in southern Cali- 
fornia at no additional expense to the Federal Government; the cen- 
tral Arizona project will cost $788,000,000—— 

Mr. Poutson. You have not taken into consideration 7 percent in- 
crease, 

Mr. Enere (continuing). Plus the lost interest of over $2,000,000,- 
000. You say the water would produce some income taxes. We say 
just let southern California have the water. It will not cost the Fed- 
eral Government $788,000,000 to build the project. There will be no 
lost interest and you will get the income tax from the —_ that will be 
produced by that 1.2 million acre-feet of water in southern Califor- 
nia. What is the matter with that argument? 

The Cuamman. Will the gentleman answer me a question before he 
proceeds ? 

Mr. Enate. Let the witness answer please, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Then I want to ask the gentleman a question im- 
mediately afterward. 

Mr. Enate. I will yield for a question, but I want to find out if there 
is something wrong with this logic. 

Mr. Corset. You would produce income tax, true, but you would 
lose a tremendous income tax, in that area. 

Mr. Enate. It will cost us $788,000,000, and $2,000,000,000 over 
75 years in interest to build the project. 

Now your extra income tax has to pick up all that load. What I 
am saying is that southern California already has the facilities. All 
you have to do is turn the water loose; we will put the land into pro- 
duction and the Federal Government will get the income tax from the 
other side of the river. 
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Mr. Corset. I am not going into the argument of how much this 
costs. Iam talking about the income tax. 

Mr. Enete. So am I, and I want to know if income tax on our side 
of the river is not just as good as income tax on your side. 

Mr. Corset. I have an idea it all goes into the same pot. 

Mr. Ener. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. Corpety. However, as I understood it, first, was how will it 
reduce that if we don’t get the water. It not only will reduce the 
total income off of the acreage over and above the amount that we 
have sufficient water for, but until this thing finally seeks back to its 
original ability to take care of the amount of acres that you had, all 
of the entire project suffers because they don’t have the extra water 
to raise it with. Consequently, the whole project stays out of the in- 
come-tax bracket. 

Mr. Eneaie. I do not question that for a minute but I say that when 
the people in central Arizona overexpanded their farming economy and 
got behind in their own water, and did not pass a water conservation 
law until 1948, that they cannot very well and in very much common 
sense come to the Federal taxpayers and say, “Now you put up $788,- 
000,000, plus $2,000,000,000 in interest over a period of ‘wad g Rerun 
of a century, to bail us out on our overexpansion,” and then argue 
that the loss of income tax is a material factor, when the same water 
applied on the other side of the river, utilizing facilities already in 
existence, and which will not cost the Federal taxpayer 1 dime, will 
produce the same amount of income tax. I can’t see how you get a 
reasonable argument out of it. 

Now, I would like to have your comment. 

Mr. Corset. I don’t think I stated anything about taking water 
over into California in the cost of this project. 

Mr. Enouie. Of course you did not. The fact is we can use the 
water on the other side of the river, and if the water can be used on 
ihe other side of the river, then the income can be produced, right 
there. What this question boils down to is this, is it not, that there 
just is not enough water to go around in the Southwest and some 
people are not going to get all the yater they would like to have. Now 
you can put your 1.2 million acre-feet in southern California, using 
existing facilities that do not cost the Federal taxpayer a dime, in- 
crease the national wealth, and receive the Federal taxes, or you can 
spend the money on Arizona’s side of the river to bail out their war 
boom agricultural production, at a cost of 788 million dollars to the 
taxpayers, plus 2 billion dollars in interest, and perhaps save some 
income tax. 

Now I yield to the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate that. 

I do not want to ask irrelevant questions, but the gentleman has put 
this question to the witness: Will not the same amount of water yield 
the same tax, whether used in Arizona or in California ? 

The answer has been given for the record. 

Mr. Enciz. Was the answer given as “Yes”? 

_ The Cuarmman. I understood it was “Yes,” that it will produce 
income; I do not know whether anybody can say the relative exactness 
of the two but this is what I wanted to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia: Where would you use that water in California? Now you 
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have made the assumption, take it away from Arizona, or keep it away, 
use it in California. You have facilities to divert it at Imperial Dam. 

The committee has many times heard me say that the physical fa- 
cilities do exist. Now will ou specify just where you are going to 
use the 1.2 million acre-feet that you keep away from Arizona? 

Mr. Enete. I would not want to pick out a particular area of land, 
but I suspect—— 

The Cuarrman. The region approximately. 

Mr. Enate. I suspect the Imperial Valley could probably absorb 
that very readily. 

The CuairMan. Is that your answer then? The Imperial Valley? 

Mr. Enate. I suspect also that down around San Diego they could 
use a great deal of it. 

The Cuamman. All right; Imperial Valley and San Diego. Does 
that complete your answer / 

Mr. Eneux. That is enough for the time being. Do you want to 
add some, Mr. Poulson ? 

Mr. Povutson. I would certainly say up in my area, in those thou- 
sands and thousands of little homes that are being built there for 
the people who are working in the various industries, along in that 
line, while his contention is they will pay more taxes, and that is a 
very important point, Mr. Engle—certainly when you add on to these 
few landowners more benefits by which they can pay taxes, it means 
in order to get more taxes fewer people get the benefits because of sur- 
taxes. Thousands and hundreds of thousands of little home owners 
that are going to need this water will not pay the income tax which 
Arizona has been talking about because this project is not for the 
benefit of the little home owner like that. It is for the benefit of the 
the big landowner, those few landholders that own this Arizona 
project. 

Certainly, add onto their millions and naturally they pay a higher 
surtax rate, and Arizona has been right in the contention that there 
will be income tax paid there, because it is going into the hands of 
the few people and not into the hands of those little home owners, and 
people that need the water if they are going to continue to live in 
southern California; so your argument might be correct, that as far 
as the income tax goes, it is important, but is this Government putting 
in projects for the benefit of these little men, the little people, or is 
it for the benefit of the big landowners in Arizona ¢ 

Maybe you brought up an argument there. There is more to it than 
we have seen on the surface. 

Mr. Morris. Will you yield to me, Mr. Chairman, for a statement in 
connection with this thought ? 

The CHatrman. The answers given me, then, are: The Imperial 
Valley, San Diego area and the Los Angeles area. Yes, Judge Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I think we have pin-pointed the very thing here of 
importance to this committee. 

My judgment is in view of all of the evidence I have heard and the 
records I have examined, et cetera, that Arizona is entitled to this 
water: Arizona is entitled to it, but if the court should hold that 
Arizona is not entitled to the water, but California is, then I want to 
see California get the water. 

As one who neither resides in California nor Arizona, but in Okla- 
homa, I do not want to see this water go to waste. It is water that 
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should not be wasted. It is wasted, absolutely not being utilized by 
anybody and I want to see that desert land out there use this water. 

It does not: make any difference whether it goes to Arizona or Cali- 
fornia, or some other State or States. I would like to see this Colorado 
River water used out there in the desert where it will blossom forth 
as a garden if they have water. 

Now therefore it does not make a whole lot of difference as I see it 
at this particular point on this project here whether it goes to Cali- 
fornia or to Arizona. The point is, we ought to do something in this 
committee that will bring about a set-up, a situation, whereby some- 
body can use this water. 

Mr. Ener. Well, now, to comment on the gentleman’s statement, 
he is perfectly right that we have in this discussion ignored the ques- 
tion of who owns the water, and the utilization of water depends 


on the ownership of it. 
Mr. Morris. It can never be utilized unless we do something. It 


never will be. 

Mr. Enete. That is right; but Mr. Corbell made an argument in 
his statement based upon income taxes’and revenue to the Federai 
Government from taxes, and I was only dealing with that point alone, 
to show that when you have a million acre-feet of water and you have 
a lot of places you can use it eventually, that it does not make much 
difference to the Federal Treasury whether the income tax comes from 
one side of the river or the other. 

I will grant you that if the water belongs to Arizona and does not 
belong to California, you cannot very well use it on our side of the 
river. 

The CHairmMan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enore. Yes. ; 

The CHatrman. It is well known to the older members of this 
committee that I have all along contended that if this water is not 
furnished to Arizona from above Parker Dam, when it gets below 
Parker Dam it will not be used in California. It will go to Mexico, 

I grant you that a million acre-feet of water applied to the delta 
lands in Old Mexico will produce about as much stuff as it would in 
Arizona or California, but that will not yield revenue to any appre- 
ciable extent to the United States Government, but in Mexico. 

That is the point, and this will be brought out. Mind you, gentle- 
men, this is right on the international border. We have witnesses 
that will tell you about the use on both sides of the river, or the pos- 
sible uses in Arizona, in California and in Mexico. 

Mr. McMoutten. Will the chairman yield for a question? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Engle has the floor. 

Mr. Enere. I want to make one observation. Mexico has a right 
to a million and a half acre-feet of water and on historical use they 
have never established the use of more than 750,000 acre-feet of water ; 
and maybe they can grow more crops down there and maybe they can- 
not, but they have not so far. 7 

In any event, I do not think there is any dispute, Mr. Chairman, 
that California has contracts for 5.4 million acre-feet of water with 
the Secretary of Interior, and that is a lot more than ‘we are going 
to get if Arizona sustains her contentions. 

If Arizona is correct, and it is in the record, California will end 
up with 3.9 million acre-feet of water. Now I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 
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Mr. McMutten. I was interested in the observation that the chair- 
man just made, that if the court should determine that Arizona is 
not entitled to this water, then it would go to Mexico; was that not 
what the chairman said ? 

The CHatrmMan. No; I said that if this water is not used in Arizona, 
it will go to Mexico. That is my conviction. 

Mr. Enerer. That is what you said. 

We don’t agree with that at all. 

Mr. McMtutr. That is the first I heard that. You said you 
stated that before the committee to the older members. That is the 
first I have heard of that, if Arizona does not get use of this water 
it will go to Old Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. I want to reaffirm the statement, since you are a 
new member, and later explain it fully. 

Mr. Povutson. If the gentleman will yield, since this water that is 
going down is water which has not been utilized yet by the upper basin, 
which belongs to the Upper Basin States, we are contending that if 
they were using all the water which truthfully belongs to them, that 
water wouldn’t be going down the river as he mentions. He is talking 
about something that is now happening but will not be the case in the 
future. 

Mr. Enotr. What the gentleman is saying is that the people in 
the lower basin, and that includes the people in Arizona, as well 
as the people in California, cannot predicate a development on the 
use of water which belongs to the upper basin, and which the upper 
basin eventually will utilize. If we build great canals and an agricul- 
tural economy in any part of that lower basin, predicated upon the 
water which belongs to the upper basin, when they take it away from 
us, as they have a right to do, we will be left high and dry and those 
projects will of course not pay out. 

Now as a consequence of that, there is water going down the Colo- 
rado River at the present time, because the upper basin has not as yet 
gotten their program going, and unfortunately it has to keep going 
down the river until it does take up its share of the water. 

Now I want to proceed one step further and ask Mr. Corbell about 
the resolution passed on March 1, 1948, by the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association, which appears on page 659 of the Senate hear- 
ing on 8. 75. It says: 

Be it resolved, That the Association again goes on record as being opposed 
to an exchange of water between the association and water from the Colorado 
River, based on the report of the United States Bureau of Reclamation on the 
central Arizona project, dated December 1947. 

Now has that resolution ever been withdrawn or modified. 

Mr. Corpett. No, sir; it hasn’t, but, sir, that question was asked 
just before you came in and I answered it. 

Mr. Enete. I am sorry I was not here. Is the resolution still on the 
books ? 

Mr. Corpewn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. And if the exchange is not made, this water is going 
to have to be pumped 400 feet higher is it not ? 

Mr. Cornett. Two hundred; yes, sir. 

Mr. Enere. And that involves 484,000 acre-feet of water? 

Mr. Corsety. I don’t think it is quite that high. It appears in 
there. I think it is 300,000. 
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Mr. Enete. You have 484,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Corse.y. I think it is set up as 300,000 acre-feet. If you wish 
I will answer it again. : 

Mr. Enate. I would be very much interested in what you folks 
are going to do about that, because it is going to increase the cost; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Corsett. About 25 cents an acre-foot on the total 1.2 million. 

Mr. Enetr. How do you arrive at that? I have the figures here by 
Mr. Larson which show that it will increase the cost $1.18 an acre-foot. 

Mr. Corse... I don’t think he probably takes into consideration the 
loss of power from Stewart power plant by bypassing it. 

Mr. Enete. Loss in power? 

Mr. Corsetn. Yes; we have a 1.2 million-kilowatt plant behind 
Stewart Mountain. If that water is taken out of Stewart Mountain 
Lake it doesn’t pass through that. 

Mr. Enotr. What water are you talking about ? 

Mr. Corset. The part that goes into the San Carlos project. I will 
show it to you on the map. 

By the Stewart Mountain Dam is a power plant, 12,500-kilovolt 
amperes. It comes down here and you lose the power from that power 
plant when you take the water and put it into the aqueduct, you see. 
Does that answer it ? 

Mr. Ener. Is that the way the project is arranged now? 

Mr. Corsetu. That is the way the project is set up in this bill. Now 
if they do not agree to exchange—that doesn’t mean they are not 

oing to agree to this exchange. The water users as I explained here 
fore have a very good water right; it is the best in the State any- 
way and they are very cautions about what they enter into in regard 
to any exchange or dealing with water. The board of governors, 
when this program came up, just wanted to put every one on record 
that they were not going to exchange. 

Well, the idea was we were not going to exchange until we see what 
the proposition is. We want to be definitely sure that we do not lose 
any water on this exchange, and the board of governors, it is not in 
their power to regulate the exchange of water. That has to come up to 
a vote of the shareholders and when this proposition is finally worked 
out, then the shareholders will vote on it. Now the board of governors 
don’t decide that. 

Mr. Ener. How long is it going to be before you make up your 
mind ? 

or Corbett. When we see what the bill authorizes and what. the 
plan is. 

Mr. Enotr. The point is we have to act on this bill and until we 
know what the Salt River Valley water users are going to do we don’t 
know whether or not there is 200-foot extra pump lift there. 

Mr. Cornett. That will be added to the cost to the farmers. They 
will pay it. It will cost the water users some. It will cost everyone 
that uses the water some. 

Mr. Enate. I pointed out yesterday that the Bureau report shows 
that $4.50 is the maximum of the practical limits of the irrigators to 
pay. Then because that created a $5,000,000 deficit, in other words, at 
a rate of $4.50 the irrigators would not make enough to pay their 
own maintenance and operation over 75 years, the Secretary made it 
$4.75, which, under the old figures, would produce $5,000,000 and the 
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present figures gave $1,500,000 to pay on construction costs, over a 
period of 75 years on the project that costs $788,000,000. 

Now if you pile additional costs on top of it how are you going 
to meet it? 

Mr. Corsety. How is the farmer going to meet it ? 

Mr. Enews. Yes. 

Mr. Corset. I think today at the prices today, your water at $4.75 
is much cheaper than it was 2 years ago. The value of the dollar 
will regulate that. 

Mr. Enete. That is certainly correct. If anybody knows what 
the dollar is going to be 50 years from now he must have some kind 
of a crystal ball. But it seems to me that it is a mistake, at least it is 
bad judgment, to predicate the economic feasibility of a project on the 
highest prices the farmers have received in the history of American 
agriculture. 

Mr. Corsetn. Well, if these prices roll back, which I suppose that 
is your thought, if these prices roll back and you say the farmers 
aren’t able to pay that $4.75 or $5, where the extra quarter is added, 
it is going to be really rough on everybody. 

Mr. Encue. That is what we are afraid of. 

Mr. Corset. Which will not only affect the Salt River Valley, 
but that is something that is going to affect your Nation, 

Mr. Encie. Not only that, but your people would be extremely re- 
luctant to take on a higher cost for water when they weren’t getting 
too much in the way of returns for it, would they not ‘ 

Mr. Corse... Well, our particular association probably will realize, 
you might say, most revenue out of this thing, by raising the under- 
ground water so it does not cost us as much to pump it, by allowing us 
to keep a higher head on our generators in our hydroelectric plants, in- 
creasing the output of an acre-foot of water. That is, the output in 
dollars. As far as the Salt River Valley Water Users Association, this 
is a very attractive proposition. 

Mr. Enexe. But at present you have not seen fit to cancel out your 
resolutions and to unequivocally commit yourself into this project 

Mr. Corsety. As I told you before, the board of governors cannot 
enter into this kind of a proposition. It will have to be submitted 
to the shareholders by the board of governors and they will decide 
that issue and I don’t think when the time comes to vote on that that 
they are going to do anything to really obstruct the acre-foot of 
water per acre delivered to that association. That I have no fear of, 

Mr. Enete. Do you think we ought to authorize the $788,000,000 
project on the assumption that will be done? 

Mr. Corsett. Do you mean with this little obstacle of this resolu- 
tion you are talking about? 

Mr. Enete. It is not a little obstacle, for the people of the project 
to refuse to go along with the project. In fact they oppose it. 

Mr. Corsett. If they oppose it and refuse to exchange water it 
very easily can be changed to another delivery point, at a 25 cents 
an acre-foot over all cost. 

Mr. Enate. I have Mr. Larson’s figure, which is $1.18. 

Mr. Corsets. That is $1.18 on that 400,000 acre-feet and I think 
he is wrong on his figure. 1 think it is only 300,000 acre-feet, and I 
am assuming all the users of this 1.2 million acre-feet pay their pro- 
portionate cost of it. 
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Mr. Enaur. As between your cost and those presented by the fellows 
who are engineers and supposed to know, I do not think this committee 
is going to be in the position of assuming the Bureau has not given us 
the most. correct figures possible. 

Mr. Corpse i. Let us assume they are correct on that. What was 
the price, $1.18 4 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Corseiu. Spread that out over 400,000 acre-feet, and I think 
300,000 is all that outfit will get; if you spread it out it isn’t anywhere 
near prohibitive in any means. That is a small matter in my opinion 
to be worked out among the users of this water. 

Mr. Enete. I hope it is a small matter, if this project is authorized, 
because to my way of thinking it boosts the price of this water to 
$5.93 an acre-foot. The Bureau has already stated that $4.50 is the 
maximum practical limit the irrigators are able to pay. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corset, Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement here to Mr. 
Poulson ¢ 

The Cuarmman. Yes, Mr. Corbell. 

Mr. Corset. I have been sitting in the back and I have heard the 
question asked many times in regard to this acreage in our project, 
in the Salt River Valley project. 

We have what is known as 160-acre limitation law there. I think 
that is in effect in many irrigation projects. It has been violated at 
times. Now however, it has been brought under control at the present 
time. These are figures from our oooks in the association, Saweney 
28, 1951. 

We have eight people in that project who own over 160 acres of land. 
I would like to call them off to you: 16 acres is over on one—these 
will be each one as I name them—157, 20, 63, 100, 240, 154, and 732, 
making it a total out of the 242,000 acres of only 1482 acres. 

I would like to give you a list of our accounts. These are of Febru- 
ary 28,1951. In regard to the 160, back to that again: 

All of the above accounts have notified this office personally or through their 
attorneys that they will comply in the near future. 


Now as to the acreages the accounts hold, actual acreages a man 
holds, we will take a man owning from 80 to 160 acres. There are 561 
accounts: from 40 to 80 acres, 919; 20 to 40 acres, 1,252; 10 to 20 
acres, 1928; 5 to 10 acres, 1,445; 1 to 5 acres, 7,005; less than 1 acre, 
42,862. 

That. is accounts with the water users. That makes a total of 55,071 
accounts. 

Mr. Pounson. Yes: I am not questioning the fact there, but I am 
talking about the over-all project the greater portion of which lies 
outside of your area. That is the land which is owned by the few land 
owners, and of course when I was attacking the problem I was taking 
it as the over-all project, not the Salt River area alone. 

Mr. Corneti. That is quite an acreage, 242,000 acres is quite a por- 
tion of this entire set-up. 

Mr. Enatr. May I ask one further question? Mr. Corbell, you 
are familiar with your own water rights, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Corpe.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneuz. And they are very firm water rights? 
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Mr. Corse.u. They are very firm water rights. 

Mr. Eneatx. Now are you familiar with the provisions of the Colo- 
rado River Compact ? 

Mr. Corsety. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Enerix. Do you know whether or not your water rights are re- 
garded within the framework of the compact as 3 (a) or 3 (b) water? 

Mr. Corsetu. I couldn’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Enate. If there is ever a question about a deficit in the lower 
basin to meet the obligation of the Mexican Water Treaty, do you 
anticipate that your water rights will be affected by that ? 

Mr. Corsei. I couldn’t answer that, sir. We would have to leave 
that to our lawyers and engineers. 

Mr. Enerte. Thank you very much. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Corbell, I have been interested in gathering some 
figures on operations and maintenance and replacement. 

Mr. Corse.y. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. On operations and maintenance and replacement 
costs. 

You have what appears to be a well-balanced project of 242,000 
acres, and a generating plant of 122 kilovolts. 

Mr. CorBe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What is the over-all investment ? 

Mr. Corsett. The investment is about $50,000,000. However, this 
30,000 kilovolt ampere steam plant I mentioned in this statement, our 
bonds have just been delivered for that, 4.5 million, which raises the 
investment about $54,500,000. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Could you break that $50,000,000 down into the 
amount invested in irrigation and the amount invested in power ? 

Mr. Corsetu. I think it is about a 50-50 set-up. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And what are your operation and maintenance 
charges on the irrigation, and on the power ¢ 

Mr. Corsett. Would you like it given in assessments over the proj- 
ect, that the farmers pay ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes; that would be fine. 

Mr. Corsetu. I have a record here for the last 10 years. Now it 
runs—when we make our budget, we levy an assessment; that is, we 
figure up what we have to have, what our power income is going to be, 
then the deficit is levied on the land, and they levy it in this way: The 
first assessment carries 2 acre-feet of water with it; that is, when it is 
available, and then over and above that is known as excess water, 
which is paid for at a different rate. 

Now over the past 10 years, from 1941 to 1950, we run from the 
cheapest assessment for the 2 acre-feet—that is the first assessment— 
of $2.80 to $9. This year it is $6.50. 

Now then for the extra water, as I said, the excess water, runs from 
$2 an acre-foot to $4 an acre-foot. That is over a period of 10 years. 
There is a variation in there. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It makes an average of roughly $10? 

Mr. Corset. Of course in 1948 we had an assessment of $10. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It would not be quite $10? 

Mr. Corsett. No; up to 1947, the highest assessment was $4.50. 
Then we had a $10 assessment in 1948; 1949 a $9 assessment; 1950, a 
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$6.50 one. However, we have levied a dollar extra, which would bring 
that to $7.50. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. When you combine the two the excess water and the 
power you figure it eer not be quite $8 ¢ 

Mr. Corsetx. Yes; right around that neighborhood; about $8. 
That is over a period of 10 years. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. On your irrigation project, how much do you allow 
for replacement or do you include that in the $8 ? 

Mr. Corse. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is included in the $8? 

Mr. Cornett. That is included in it. 

= What are your annual operating costs on your power 
ant ¢ 
Mr. Corset. Well, you have asked me a question I would have to 
refer to the records to give to you. However, if you are interested in 
it I would be very happy to give it to you. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Well, we are trying to break this down in connection 
with some over-all figures for the project that is being set up here, 
and we would like the comparison. 

We would also like to know what you allow for replacement in your 
power plant. 

Mr. CorsetL. Would you like me to get that for you, sir? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes; is that possible? If you would I would appre- 
ciate it very much: The operation and maintenance charge on the 
power plant and the replacement charges, on that $27,000,000 invested 
im your power operations. You have already given it for the irriga- 
tion end. 

Mr. Corseiy. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jenison, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Jentson. No questions. 

Mr. Corsett. May I ask the gentleman, Mr. D’Ewart, I am leaving 
tonight and when I get home I will get that information from our 
manager of our electrical set-up and I will have him mail that to Mr. 
Murdock and he can give it to you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I thank you. We are getting it on several projects 
for purposes of comparison in the studies this committee makes. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Yortry. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes, Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. The chairman referred a little while ago to the Mexican 
water treaty, and of course the burden of the Mexican water treaty 
is one of the items that is putting the pressure on the water supply of 
the Colorado River, is it not ? 

Mr. Corset. That I don’t know, sir. I have heard that. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, there is 1.5 million acre-feet annually involved, 
is there not? 

Mr. Corpeiy. I understand that is what Mexico’s demand is. 

Mr. Yorry. Now at the time that treaty was proposed, of course, 
California opposed the 1.5 million acre-feet allotment to Mexico. 
You know that; do you not ? 

Mr. Cornety. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Yorry. And is it not a fact also that your association opposed 
the Mexican treaty ? 

Mr. Corpeiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And you were, I think, according to the resolution 
I have here, you were one of the delegates to the conference relative 
to that and took a leading part. 

Mr. Corseiy. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Now was not your opposition to the Mexican water 
treaty based upon the fact that you thought that considering the avail- 
ability or the supply of the Colorado River, that too much water was 
being given to Mexico? 

Mr. Cornett. That is what we were told by people we had con- 
fidence in. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, were you about the only group in Arizona oppos- 
ing the Mexican water treaty ? 

Mr. Corseuy. I don’t know whether the San Carlos people opposed 
that or not. I wouldn’t say. 

Mr. Yorry. You were in opposition to the official position taken by 
the State / 

Mr. Corset... That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. I understand from reading your testimony your asso- 
ciation already has some debt, has it not ? 

Mr. Corseiy. Our association has some debt ? 

Mr. Yorry. You have some debts you are paying off. 

Mr. Corseiy. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Would you be in a position then to assume further in- 
debtedness to defray part of the cost of this central Arizona project? 

Mr. Corset. Well, based on an acre-foot basis? 

Mr. Yorry. No; based upon some part of the capital cost. 

Mr. Corse... If we were to, it would be a small part. 

Mr. Yorty. Your thought then is that anything you pay toward any 
part of the benefits would just go to paying for some water; is that it? 

Mr. Corsett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. And of course, up to the amount that you already have 
water rights for, I guess you would not even want to buy any water? 

Mr. Corset. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Yorry. You are not going to give up the water you have and 
then buy the same amount back from the project. You will make an 
exchange; is that right ? 

Mr. Cornett. The water we give up, we hope to have replaced if 
the exchange is satisfactory and we would hope to buy another 400,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there any difference shown in your studies between 
the quality of the Colorado River water and the water that you are 
getting from Salt River ? 

Mr. Cornett. At normal stages of the Salt River flow our water 
contains—I think the Colorado River runs about 750 parts per million, 
and I believe ours averages out about 650. Now, in low flows, at the 
present time, for instance, our Salt River flow will go up to as high 
as—I have it here if you want to know what it is, sir, it is a very 
interesting study—but the reason for that is we have some salt springs 
in our watershed, and the water is almost as salty as sea water, which 
don’t seem to vary in their flow. 
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Now during the low flow of the river the water is quite salty. 
Consequently, it was named Salt River. 

In 1950, or take for instance 1946, with a total diversion at Granite 
Reef of 875,000 acre-feet, the water carried 472,000 tons of salt, and 
it had 620 parts per million. 

Now in the extremely high flows, like in 1942 or 1941, when we 
had the tremendous flood, we had a million acre-feet pass our reser- 
voirs, the parts per million dropped to 210, but our project, you 
understand, gets about a third of its water from the underground, 
which will run from a thousand to three thousand parts per million, 
which, if we get Colorado River water, even with its little higher 
content of salt, our over-all picture would be much less in soluble 
salts. 

Mr. Yorry. What directed my attention to it, was wondering where 
it got that name “Salt River.” 

Mr. Corsety. That, sir, we have a little creek up there, that one of 
them empties into and we have a couple of springs that come up in 
the bed of Salt River. A lot of study has been made in order to divert 
those in some way, but it is not feasible. 

Mr. Yorry. Getting back to this matter of utilization of the water, 
I don’t know whether you know it or not, but there is the President's 
Commission—I am sure you are familiar with that. 

Mr. Corsect. [think lam. I know they had one. What is in that 
book I wouldn't be able to tell you. 

Mr. Yorry. I was not going to inquire about that. I wanted to 
state they have stated on page 443, talking about the lower basin, 
that a survey of lands which might be irrigated, if water were avail- 
able, indicates future demands that are based on about 31.2 million 
acre-feet per year. 

Mr. Corre. I didn’t get all that question. 

Mr. Yortry. Well, I was just telling you that the President’s Com- 
mission has reported that the demand for Colorado River water is so 
great that it would take 31.2 million acre-feet to irrigate all the lands 
potentially irrigable in the lower basin. Of course, we certainly know 
that is more water than there is in the entire river. 

Mr. Corseti. We have right in and round our valley, we could 
perhaps use all of the water out of the Colorado River. We have that 
many acres of fine, fertile soil, but we are asking for just enough to 
keep what we have. 

Mr. Yorry. I think that is right. We are all doing the same thing. 
We are all trying to just keep what we have got and there just isn't 
enough water for everybody to keep what they have and authorize this 
project. At least that is California’s view. 

I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if you had put in the record yet 
the letter to Senator O"Mahoney from the Bureau of the Budget, the 
most recent letter relative to this project? I am certain you have 
seen it. 

The Cuatrman. First, a correction. In saying this water would 
go to Mexico, I did not refer to Mexican treaty water. I have not 
seen the letter mentioned. 

Mr. Yorry. I would like at this point, if the Chair will permit me, 
to read it. I think the members p sae | know what is in this letter, 
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from the executive office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. It is dated March 2, 1951. 


My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
dated January 11, 1951, requesting a report on S. 75, a bill authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of a dam and incidental works in the main 
stream of the Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together with certain appurte- 
nant dams and canals, and for other purposes. 

S. 75, as introduced in this session of Congress, is understood to provide, except 
for the elimination of Bluff Dam and reservoir, for substantially the same works 
as contained in the project planning report of the Department of the Interior, 
published in House Document 136, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

You are advised that there has been no change in the relationship of the 
proposed legislation to the program of the President as outlined in our letters to 
the Secretary of the Interior dated February 4 and April 20, 1949, our letter to 
you, dated February 11, 1949, and our letter to the chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives, dated April 19, 1950, copies of which 


have been furnished you. 
In our letter of April 19, 1950, to the chairman of the Public Lands Committee 


of the House of Representatives, we drew attention to the fact that national 
policies governing Federal participation in water-resources developments were 
then under study by the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission. Since 
that time the Commission has reported and its recommendations are now under 
review within the executive branch. Until we have had an opportunity to com- 
plete this review, I am unable to inform the committee on the effect which the 
Commission’s recommendations might: have upon the authorization contemplated 
in 8S. 75. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 

That is from the Bureau of the Budget. 

That is the end of the letter. I might call it to the attention of the 
committee that Mr. Lawton says that the Commission has reported and 
I have been reading at various times from the report, which of course 
I don’t think under any circumstances could be construed as favoring 
the central Arizona project. The Chairman would have had it in the 
record of these hearings if it did; it rather recommends that we take 
an over-all view, and on page 449 of this report it says: 

No action is possible on the central Arizona project until agreement is reached 
on the division of waters in the lower basin. If water is made indisputably 
available for use in Arizona, first. action should be a determination of the benefits 
as well as any adverse effects in terms of comprehensive basin development. 

That is the whole tenor of their report, that they want to stop this 
piecemeal authorization and planning and go into an over-all report. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Corbell, your statement has stimulated my 
thought on two or three propositions that have not been covered much 
in these hearings. 

When we get down there in your country within a few days, which 
we hope to do, I would like to talk with some of your people on these 
two or three things which I am going to mention. One is the industrial 
revolution which has occurred in this country within very recent years 
by reason of the machinery created through some four or five basic 
laws, approved by the Congress, and which have brought into opera- 
tion the collective bargaining agreements that involve cost-of-living 
index figures as related to wages, and all of which are operating-to push 
industry out of high-cost living areas. 
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Now you people in the Southwest are fortunately blessed by nature 
with a en lerfal climate that millions of people desire to associate 
themselves with. You have briefly mentioned a shift of industry from 
California to Arizona. 

If all things were equalized you would probably have 10 times as 
great a shift from some other parts of the country into Arizona as 
you have at the present time. 

Therefore I think you are facing a situation where a great tug of 
war is going to develop between the application of a short supply of 
water to industrial and home use versus its application to production 
of foodstuffs. 

Up here in some of these high rainfall areas, food stuffs can be tre- 
mendously increased by the natural flow of water, but we may be facing 
a cost of production of manufactured goods, which will foree—I mean 
by economic pressure, force people in the areas such as you live in in the 
Southwest, and I think you are going to face that situation right 
square on the nose when it comes to a showdown on this bill in the 
debate. 

When I say “debate” I don’t mean debate just limited to the floor of 
the House or Senate, but debate throughout the United States in radio 
commentators, editorial writers, columnists, water commissioners, such 
as just has been referred to by Mr. Yorty, and others. 

Now when you get back down there I wish you would tell your 
friends, if I can get down there and I can get a dozen or more of you 
tome, I would like to take some time and talk to you about that 
stuff. 

Mr. Corseiy. Right there I would like to, on behalf of our associa- 
tion, extend to all the members of this committee an invitation to be 
our guests. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You take the item of fuel costs, out of our bitumi- 
nous coal fields and the anthracite coal fields. The coal industry is 
pricing itself out of the market for industrial use and home use. There 
is no question about it at all. I have studied manufacturing costs all 
over this country and I watch it very closely. Take General Motors 
figures—three-quarters of a billion dollars net profit. The collective- 
bargaining-agreement man reaches in and he says “We are going to 
have a greater share of what you produce as an organized industrial 
unit.” 

These collective bargaining agreements are going to move on and 
on and on through the professional manager who sits there and 
theoretically represents the stockholders, and who is always willing to 
do the thing which makes his job administratively practical. 

He is not so much concerned about what the stockholder gets out 
of it, no more than the Government bureaucrat is concerned about 
what the taxpayer gets out of it when he contends that he must have 
a law put through that makes his job administratively practical. 

Now organized labor leaders and economists are smart enough to 
know how to approach these things, but some day the stockholder is 
going to come in and he is going to say “Where do I get my cut” and 
he will either get a cut or he will not put up the risk and investment 
capital to protect the capital structure of the corporate enterprise. 

Now what I am talking about I think will come to a head before 25 
percent of this period has expired with respect to this project here; I 
mean 75 years. I think we will face these things within 25 years, and 
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I am afraid that you and your association will be caught right in the 
middle of this thing. 

Industry is going to have to be decentralized, move out into these 
more acceptable areas, acceptable from the cost of living standpoint. 

Now you and Mr. Engle and some of the other fellows have raised 
a very interesting discussion in connection with this tax proposition 
which you referred to. I think you had better give that some more 
thought. When I say “you” I mean your group down there, that 
is involved in this whole picture. : 

You say for strategic and military reasons; I would add to that 
economic reasons. You take a little family up here in the North that 
has to spend as high as $65 per month for fuel, because coal has gone 
from $4 a ton up to $22 a ton within 7 or 8 years; it is impossible for 
the small family to bear that kind of a situation. I would put the 
word “economic” in your statement if I were you. 

Now on these two charts you have presented, let me ask a ques- 
tion or two. Go to the first chart, pumping effect on ground water, 
which I understand in about 1903 you had a water level of about 
48 feet, within about 48 feet of the surface; is that right? 

Mr. Cornett. Of course that is an average. We had many parts 
of our valley that were not that much. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then you had greater rainfall, more irrigation, 
and a greater spread. That reduced it down to within about 15 
feet of the surface by 1920; is that right ? 

Mr. Corsety. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then it starts moving against you and now you are 
way down here to about 87 feet from the surface ? 

Mr. Corpein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That becomes extremely costly to your irrigators 
pumping water, does it not ? 

Mr. Corsetti. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. How mueh does it cost in your area to put down 
a good-sized well, per well, equipped ? 

Mr. Corse.y. I can give you that figure very accurately because 
I am just contracting for one. A well that will produce about 250 
miners inches of water, that is an acre-foot of water, that is about 
75 percent. ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I did not understand that term. 

Mr. Corseti. 250 miners inches. That is a good head to measure. 
That is about the average head. It will cost you about $17,000. Now 
on that. line, let me give you some figures of what has happened in 
our valley in the last few years on these pumps. Since 1948, in 1948 
we spent $158,700 for additional pumps, and deepening them and 
lowering the pumps. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Members of your association ? 

Mr. Corset... Just our association. In 1949 we spent $1,137,900. 
In 1950, $203,000, and in all we spent nearly a million and a half dol- 
lars just on pumps. 

Now on the production of the water from those pumps, last year 
we produced 464,246 acre-feet, but we go back up to 1945, before that 
expenditure, we were producing 415.000, and we haven't increased it 
very much. That is all due to this dropping of this water table, and 
the pumps, the wells being less efficient in production. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. Now go to your second chart. How was the build- 
ing of the Roosevelt, Stewart, Horseshoe, and Bartlett Dams, etc., 
financed / 

Mr. Cornett. The Reclamation Bureau built the Roosevelt Dam. 
That was dedicated by Theodore Roosevelt in 1911. Then the farm- 
ers, the association, financed the Horseshoe Dam; the Stuart Moun- 
tain Dam and the Mormon Flats Dam. The Government loaned the 
money for the Bartlett Dam. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Who has to pay for that? 

Mr. Corsett. Water users. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The farmers were really putting up the money? 

Mr. Corset. Well, the other dams I mentioned, we sold bonds, 
then the Horseshoe Dam was built by the Phelps-Dodge people. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Where the Government advanced the money you 
have to amortize that loan do you not ? 

Mr. CorsetL. We pay out so much a year. The Government money 
is without interest. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then this second chart shows, starting back in 1889, 
the combined flow, first, in acre-feet, of what stream or streams? 

Mr. Corpeiy. Salt and Verde Rivers. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So then both those flows come from the two rivers? 

Mr. Corsets. 1889? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Starting in 1889, the bottom figures. The lower 
figures give combined flow in acre-feet ? 

Mr. Corsetti. Lower figures are combined flow. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In acre-feet of both rivers; is that right ? 

Mr. Corset... That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The upper figures give combined flow of Salt River 
and Tonto Creek only? 

Mr. Corsetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. For each year designated on the chart? 

Mr. Corset. Each day and each month, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Using the same chart that stored water, acre feet, 
gives a little more information. For instance, I want to be dead sure 
I understand these figures. 

Mr. Corseti. Your chart explains itself pretty well. These storage 
records start in 1910, 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corse i. On the left-hand side in acre-feet it shows the posi- 
tion of your storage accumulation of water in the reservoirs. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So then with a hundred thousand, what is that, 
acre-feet, which you had in 1910? 

Mr. Corset. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then that acre-feet storage fluctuates until, over 
to 1940, at that time you had about 1,900,000 acre-feet ; is that right? 

Mr. Corpse. In 1940? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corse... Well at the bottom of 1940, that was about the lowest 
our reservoirs have ever been. 

Mr. Crawrorp. 1941 ? 

Mr. Corpse... It started raining; yes, sir. We spilled quite a bit 
of water down the river that particular year. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In 1941, the storage in acre-feet rose to 1,900,000; 
is that correct ? 
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Mr. Corse... That is right. 

Mr. CrawForp. Now since 1941 you moved backward to about 
300,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Corseti. That is right. Today it is 200,000. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And as a result your acre-feet of water available 
has dropped down to about what? 

Mr. Corset. Well, at the allotted water this year, at the present 
time it is 11% acre-feet. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is going to cut your production ? 

Mr. Corsety. Drastically. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And you are probably moving into operating in 
red figures ? 

Mr. Corsetti. We can’t keep from it. We will have to levy a 
special assessment. You see when we get down low in water that way, 
it takes a revenue from our power plants. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then you will be in a position where you will have 
to levy special assessments at a time when the fellow has no money to 
pay for it with. 

{r. Corse... Unfortunately that is the way it comes. 

I might say in regard to this charge, I have heard it mentioned 
here so much, that we are in a drought. If you compare these figures 
on this chart on this run-off table, this does not look much like a 
drought to me. We have a few wetter periods, of course, but you go 
back in the early days and our records are quite accurate. From 1895 
up to 1904, very little water; much less water than we are getting 
right now. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is all the questions, but I would like to say 
this to Mr. Corbell, I plan to come down on this trip and I am speak- 
ing strictly now for myself. When I get down there, if I keep my 
health, I want you people to give me all the information during the 
hours that I am there that I can absorb. I know of your hospitality, 
and all that but we are down there at taxpayers’ expense and I want 
facts as fast as I can get them. 

Mr. Corset. We can give them to you there, sir, as you would like 
to have them and when you arrive, you call at our office. If you like 
I would appreciate if you would call me. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Aspinall is going to be in charge of our com- 
mittee. He is a pretty strong worker himself. 

Mr. Corsett. We would like to take you up on all the reservoirs. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would like to see your reservoirs, your detailed 
farm records, and how you live. 

Mr. Bow. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret I was late getting in this morning, but I heard the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Yorty, make some reference to your par- 
ticipation in the Mexican Treaty. I am a little interested in that. 
Just what part did you take in the Mexican Treaty ? 

Mr. Corpetit. We didn’t play much part in it, other than we testi- 
fied we thought that was more water than they were entitled to. 

Mr. Bow. Were those hearings held down in Arizona? 

Mr. Corsetz. No, sir; the hearings I participated in were held 
in the Senate committee. 

Mr. Bow. That is on the question of the ratification of. the treaty? 

Mr. Corsety. That is right. 
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Mr. Bow. Did you have anything to do or were you consulted at 
the time when the State Department. was considering the treaty ¢ 

Mr. CorseLy. You mean our own State? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corsety. Well, we were informed; yes, sir; of what was going 


on. 

Mr. Bow. Did you take any part in protest against what the State 
Department was doing at that time, giving away the waters of the 
Colorado River? 

Mr. Corset. I don’t think we took part in much of it. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know who handled that particular treaty in the 
State Department at that time? 

Mr. Corse... How do you mean “handled” it? 

Mr. Bow. Who was in charge? 

Mr. Corsett. Who was responsible for it? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Corseiy. I think the Governor appointed a special delegation 
for it. 

Mr. Bow. I mean of the State Department. 

Mr. Corsets. You mean of our State? 

Mr. Bow. No; of the United States, in our State Department. 

Mr. Corse. It was the committee I think on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Bow. I mean in the State Department. Was Mr. Acheson at 
that time handling the affairs of that treaty ? 

Mr. Corseti. I don’t know. I don’t believe I could answer that, 
sir. 

Mr. Bow. Have you ever been down in Mexico to see these lands that 
have been irrigated ? 

Mr. Corpett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Did you make any investigation into the ownership of 
those lands? 

Mr. Corset. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you of your own knowledge know who owns the lands 
in Mexico that have been irrigated by this Colorado River water? 

Mr. Corpett. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Bow. What is grown on that land that is being irrigated in 
Mexico by the Colorado River water ? 

Mr. Corset. I think their principal crop is cotton. 

Mr. Bow. It is the long-fiber cotton ¢ 

Mr. Corseii. No; it is the long fiber of the short-staple variety. 
You are referring now to this Egyptian long-staple cotton ? 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 

Mr. Corsety. I don’t think they raise any of that in there. It re- 
quires a different type of machinery to handle that cotton ginning. 

Mr. Bow. How much of the Mexican land was put into irrigation 
or into production with irrigation of the waters from the Colorado 
River ? 

Mr. Corsety. That, sir, I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Bow. That is all of this witness, Mr. Chairman, but I am in- 
terested in that and I hope that the committee will go into that 
Mexican Water Treaty very carefully and determine the ownership 
of some of that land and find out just what is back of it; why these 
people in Arizona and the other States have been deprived of that 
water. I would like to know more about it. 
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Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. I think the gentleman probably realizes—I heard him 
mention Mr. Acheson—Mr. Acheson was attorney for Arizona when 
they tried to block construction of Boulder Dam. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Corbell, for your statement, 
It has been very, very enlightening, and I as a neighbor welcome you 
personally, as well as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. McMvutuuen. Before he leaves, I would like to ask about two 
questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. McMctuen. Mr. Corbell, you mentioned some indebtedness that 
the Salt River Valley has outstanding at this time. What is the 
amount of that ? 

Mr. Corseti. About $24,500,000. I can give you that and to whom 
it is owed. 

a MocMutten. In what form is that evidenced by, outstanding 
bonds? 

Mr. Corpeti. We owe the Government $6,292,000; we have $16,- 
944,000 outstanding bonds. We have about three-quarters of a million 
of a new rehabilitation fund that we have expended on betterments 
on the project. 

Mr. McMotten. Do you know whether or not it is anticipated if 
this appropriation by the Federal Government is made that these 
outstanding indebtednesses of the various districts will be paid off? 

Mr. Cornett. Which one are you talking about being appropriated, 
to build this project? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corsety. Will it be paid off? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corse.y. Will outstanding indebtedness be paid off? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corsets... Oh, definitely; whether they appropriate it or not. 

Mr. McMutten. If they start construction of this project will this 
24.5 million that is outstanding be paid from the funds appropriated 
from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Corpetn. Oh, no. 

Mr. McMutten. It will be paid then as it comes due? 

Mr. Corsetti. Oh, yes. When we voted a bond issue we show in 
the bond issue to the buyers just how this money is to be collected 
in the years and the assessment is levied at that time. 

Mr. McMutxen. I think there was a sale mentioned the other day, 
something about the Government having a lien that in effect would be 
a second mortgage ; that would be the practical effect ? 

Mr. Corset. Would you say that again ? 

Mr. McMoutten. The lien the United States Government will have 
for the money it advances out there and expends on the project will 
be in the nature of a second mortgage, or second lien, because your 
bonds are outstanding on the first loan, I take it. 

Mr. Corpeit. Yes; I think so. I assume that is the way it would 
work, However, I couldn’t give you a direct answer on it. 

Mr. McMo ten. I believe that is all. 
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Mr. Corsett. Again I might say there is a very small indebtedness 
on this project. These last bonds we sold, sold at 3.46, to yield that 
return. 

The CHamrMan. Again, we thank you, Mr. Corbell. 

Mr. Henness, will you come to the stand in order that we may have 
you fully recorded? We may not be able to go very far with him at 
this time. 

Mr. Henness is an agricultural agent of one of the counties in 
central Arizona. He also speaks with authority as regards a large 
part of the area. 

While he is getting ready to get his map adjusted, I want to say to 
Congressman Bow that he took the words right out of my mouth 
with regard to that problem on the international boundary, and be- 
yond. That is a thing that we must look into and I am with you in 
that effort. 

Mr. Bow. I am glad you are, Mr. Chairman, because I just want 
to know why the people of your great State have been deprived of the 
use of that water, when we have the 160-acre limitation, but yet they 
will divert that water from the Colorado River, put it down into 
Mexico, and my information is a great deal of that acreage is Ameri- 
can-held by groups that might have some interest. I think we ought 
to look into it. 

The Cuarrman. Before Mr. Henness begins his statement, was it 
not agreed that we might have a short session this afternoon, begin- 
ning, say, at 2:30? 

With that understanding then, shall we let Mr. Henness identify 
himself for the record and then hold over until 2: 30% Supposing we 
do that, Mr. Henness. 

The committee stands in recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 11:58 a. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cxairman. The committee will come to order, please. We 
will proceed with our witnesses. Mr. Henness was on the stand and 
is now ready to go forward with his statement. 

We have another gentleman or two to be heard possibly today. 
In view of the fact that Mr. Henness has a very brief statement and 
has been before us on another occasion, I wonder if we could not ask 
him to either read his paper rapidly or perhaps even summarize it 
for us and then put the entire paper in the record as if it had been 
fully read, and just answer a few questions. I hope that we will not 
cover quite so much ground with Mr. Henness as we have with some 
of the others. This is a complicated project. The farmers under- 
stand one phase of it, the engineers another phase, and the lawyers 
still another phase, the economists even another phase. 

With that understanding, gentlemen, I would like to have Mr. 
Henness proceed as rapidly as he could, or if you care Mr. Henness, 
just summarize your statement. 

Mr. Hewnness. I have boiled it down just as much as I can, Mr. 
Chairman; it is 414 pages long and I can read it quite rapidly. 

The Cuatmrman. Will you do that, please. 

Mr. Henness. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF K. K. HENNESS, COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
CASA GRANDE, PINAL COUNTY, ARIZ. 


Mr. Henness. My name is K. K. Henness, county agricultural 
agent with the University of Arizona. I have been county agricul- 
tural agent in Pinal County for almost 23 years. I grew up on an 
irrigated farm near Tempe, Maricopa County, Ariz., and have owned 
and lived on a farm near Casa Grande since 1936. 

On April 2, 1949, I appeared before this committee in support of 
the then pending central Arizona project bill, H. R. 934 and H. R. 
935. My testimony at that time was directed particularly to the 
existing water shortage in Pinal County in what we call the Casa 
Grande Valley, which includes lands of the San Carlos project and 
pump lands adjacent thereto. At that time I pointed out that due 
to continued water shortage developed lands were going back to the 
desert, and illustrated this through the use of photographs. 

I do not wish to repeat in detail the testimony that I gave before, 
but I do direct your attention to my statement which appears in this 
committee’s reported hearings on H. R. 934 and H. R. 935, part I, 
beginning on page 129. 

At this time I wish to supplement that presentation by giving you 
briefly the situation that exists today and to point out what our water 
situation has been in 1949, 1950, and thus far in 1951, the years follow- 
ing my earlier testimony to which I have referred. I will first dis- 
cuss the situation on the San Carlos project, and later develop that 
on the pump lands. 

During the more than 20 years since completion of Coolidge Dam, 
water deliveries to lands included in the San Carlos project have 
averaged only about 2 acre-feet per acre per year, about one-half of 
that required. These deliveries include not only gravity water but 
water developed within the project through the use of pumps. 

And I may say the area I am talking about now, this is Pinal County 
here, in which I live, and the San Carlos project, which gets its water 
from Coolidge Dam, is roughly the area traced by my finger, like 
that. These outside areas are pump land and these are the Indian 
lands and here is the white man’s lands. 

The winter of 1948-49 was one of heavy snows in the West, includ- 
ing our own watershed. Total runoff into storage in San Carlos 
Reservoir, behind Coolidge Dam, was lower than expected, peaking on 
March 28, 1949, at 260,333 acre-feet. This was the total supply of 
gravity water for the 100,000 acres included in the San Carlos project. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Do you mean by that, available water ? 

Mr. Henness. Gravity water. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. This is gravity water? 

Mr. Henness. Gravity water that was available at that time. 

This water, carefully conserved by the project management, and 
supplemented by pump waters, provided project farmers with an allot- 
ment of 3.3 acre-feet per acre. This was less than required, but project 
officials were trying their best to save part of the stored water for the 
following year, and did so manage that 89,350 acre-feet remained in 
storage at the end of the calendar year 1949. There was little runoff 
into storage in the winter of 1949-50, with stored water peaking on 
February 20, 1950, at 94,425 acre-feet. With this small storage, which 
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would look big this year, the total 1950 allotment to project lands from 
both gravity and pump sources was limited to 1.65 acre-feet per acre, 
or about a 40-percent suppl 

We come now to 1951. This statement is prepared on February 20, 
and the amount of stored water in San Carlos Reservoir, behind 
Cooldidge Dam, is zero acre-feet. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you repeat that statement again, Mr. 
Henness. 

Mr. Henness. This statement is prepared on February 20, and the 
amount of stored water in San Carlos Reservoir, behind Coolidge Dam, 
is zero acre-feet. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the picture placed on the easel there 
displays the situation as of this minute. 

Mr Henness. This dam holds a small amount, about 20,000 feet, for 
the fish and so on, but it has to be above that level before any water is 
available. 

The Cuairman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bow. What dam is this? 

The Cuarrman. This is the Coolidge Dam on the Gila River, and 
that is the dam from which the water comes, the gravity water which 
the witness speaks of. 

Mr. Henness. We come now to 1951. The winter rainy season is 
practically over and our watershed is dry, with little snow in the high 
mountains. Based on past history of the Gila River, we can expect 
little runoff, and may have no stored water whatsoever. I under- 
stand at this date it is still zero storage. 

This means that project farmers may depend entirely on water 
pumped from underground sources, and the total allotment cannot 
exceed one-half acre-foot per acre, or about one-eighth of that required. 
Still worse, this small allotment, even if farmers cut their acreage to 
suit, cannot be delivered on demand and summer crops will burn be- 
cause they cannot be watered as required. Many farmers will prefer 
not to even start a crop under such conditions. 

‘I have a letter here which went out to all landowners of the San 
Carlos project which tells us that the actual amount was one-half acre- 
foot per acre. 

If you would care to, I would insert it in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. I would care to have that in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
San CARLOS IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, 
Coolidge, Ariz., February 21, 1951. 
To District Landowners and Water Users: 


On January 11, 1951, we wrote district owners and operators advising with 
respect to the outlook for irrigation water supply for the year 1951. The outlook 
was then critical. 

This letter to you has been delayed in the hope that precipitation would occur 
during January and February which would give promise of some substantial 
runoff. Up to this time no such rain or snow has fallen on the upper watershed. 
Therefore we can report no improvement. Based on prevailing conditions the 
Gila River is expected to deliver less water during 1951 than in any previous 
year of record. 

There is no usable storage in San Carlos Reservoir. At present we can expect 
to have no dependable supply except what can be delivered by pumping from 
project wells. 

It is expected that the apportionment will shortly be made in the amount of 
one-half (0.5) acre-foot per acre. No further apportionment can be expected. 
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The delivery of this water will be limited to the amount which pumps can deliver 
during each day and will be limited further to lands which can be reached with 
such pumped water. Under these conditions the water supply appears to be 
sufficient for about one-eighth to one-tenth of the acreage of district lands. 

It is our opinion that under the present outlook for water the operator who 
plants more than 20 acres of cotton out of each 160 acres cannot expect water 
enough to properly mature his crop. Between now and planting time there may 
be a change in the weather to bring some improvement. It is doubtful that change 
will come at this late date. Should there be substantial improvement in water 
supply prospects during February or March, we shall report the same promptly. 

Yours very truly, 
C. A. ANDERSON, District Engineer. 

So on the average the history of water supplies on the San Carlos 
project during the past 3 years is similar to that of the preceding 20— 
almost enough in 1 year, less than half a supply in another, and prob- 
ably hardly any in a third. Under such uncertain conditions farmers 
must resort to a one-crop system, endeavoring to grow a cash crop to 
meet their living expenses and interest and land and other payments. 
We have an unstable agriculture, one in which farmers are unable to 
plan and rotate and diversify and build up their soils with legumes 
and livestock. The situation grows worse as the water table declines, 
since a large proportion of the San Carlos water supply must be pro- 
duced by pumping. 

Now let us say something of our pump lands, which make up a little 
over two-thirds of our total crop acreage. These lands have no gravity 
water right. They are watered by privately owned pumping plants, 
costing from $15,000 to $30,000 and even more under present condi- 
tions. They draw their water supply from underground storage, and 
in the year 1949 water levels dropped from 5 to 714 feet in the several 
areas of the Casa Grande Valley. While official information is pres- 
ently not available for 1950, it is estimated that the drop was about 
the same and perhaps slightly more. There will be similar lowering 
of water tables this year as farmers attempt to do their part in pro- 
viding the food and fiber needed in these critical times. 

As the water table drops, the expense of pumping increases, the 
volume of water produced decreases, and less land can be farmed. 
There are wells in our valley that 12 or 15 years ago produced enough 
water to properly irrigate 300 acres of land. Today some of those 
wells are only watering 200 acres, or 160 acres. As on the project 
lands, infrequency of cultivation and irrigation on part of the acreage 
gives desert growth an opportunity to get established, and I can tell 
you that it is not difficult to find parts of farms that are almost back 
to their original uncleared desert condition. 

New water is needed if our economy, both farm and urban, built 
upon the use of water for irrigation, is to survive. In our arid land 
water is the measuring stick of production, and what we produce 
depends upon the amount available. The specter of drought is ever 
present as supplies of water dwindle. To maintain their supply of 
water farmers deepen their wells, or drill new wells where permitted, 
install more powerful pumping equipment, and concrete-line their 
ditches and better-level their lands. Even now our economy in certain 
areas is shrinking and in time will be wrecked unless means are found 
to bring additional water into the area. When such means are found, 
continued wise use and conservation of water resources will stabilize 
our economy as a strong part of a strong Nation. 
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I cannot conclude without saying something about the productive- 
ness of the pump and project lands that I am talking about. With 
limited water supplies, our main crop is cotton. Our yields in Ari- 
zona and Pinal Comer are the highest in the Cotton Belt. The 
ginning report for Pinal County as of February 20, 1951, gives us 
199,799 bales from 112,000 acres, over 900 pounds of lint per acre, or 
almost 2 bales, as compared with the national average of less than 
300 pounds. This year our one county is producing over 2 percent 
of the total crop of the Nation. Production of alfalfa and grain and 
winter vegetables and other crops is high in proportion. With a 
firm and adequate water supply our valley and county can continue 
as one of the important me areas of our country. Without 
help our agriculture and urban economy will dwindle, with the bank- 
ruptcies and distress that accompany such a dying economy. As an 
important part of Arizona’s economy, our loss will be felt by our 
State and by the country as a whole. 

That concludes my statement to the committee, Mr. Chairman. 
May I have just a moment or two to show these pictures to the 
committee. 

The Cuarman. Yes, Mr. Henness. Although we have these shown 
earlier there are some new members of the committee who ought to 
see them. 

While you are getting that arranged, I should like to say to the new 
members of the committee that that is Coolidge Dam on the Gila 
River, a dam built by the Indian Service to furnish the water for 
50,000 acres of Indian land and 50,000 acres of white men’s land. 

On March 4, 1930, I stood at the end, on the right side of the picture, 
and heard ex-President Calvin Coolidge dedicate the dam. 1 would 
like to tell the committee some time more about that, because it was 
an interesting occasion. 

Let us have the pictures now, Mr. Henness. 

Mr. Bow. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman. I am rather impressed. 
We have here the Coolidge Dam, the Theodore Roosevelt Dam, and the 
Hoover Dam. It looks to me as though the West must be very proud 
of what the Presidents have done for this western country. 

The Cuamman. Arizona is very proud—with some exceptions. 

Mr. Henness. I will run through these hurriedly. 

These were shown in 1949, when I testified before and these photo- 
graphs were taken from our diversion dam where our water enters the 
project upstream, up the river, and shows, of course, the dry river bed. 
That picture was taken in June when that should be carrying about 
1,200 acre-feet of water for the project. 

, This photograph is of the diversion dam gates and shows it as being 
dry. 

This is the main channel that carries the water for the San Carlos 
project for 50,000 acres of Indian land and 50,000 acres of white men’s 
land, and it shows it temporarily dry. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Who has the first right to water, the Indians or the 
white ¢ 

Mr. Henness. The Indians enjoy certain rights to normal flow 
ahead of anyone else. It was asswned,that they have been farming 
there for centuries. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Who paid for that part of the project / 
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Mr. Henness. They paid for their part? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Indians? 

Mr. Henness. They are supposed to but I don’t know how they 
work it out. However, they do enjoy those early, normal flow rights. 

This photograph is of the main channel further down the stream 
and if you look closely you can see the sandbank dam; when the water 
was so low they were trying to bank it up high enough to get it out the 
channel. 

This is further down the Pinal lateral. It goes mostly to Indian 
lands. 

This is further down toward Casa Grande. The farmers built a 
little earth dam across to keep the water from backing up and sinking 


away. 

This is a photograph of the Casa Grande National Monument in 
the background and that land never has been cleared. It is in desert 
condition. These large mesquite trees which formerly drew their 
water from down below have practically all died. The other brush is 
still alive but the trees have died. 

This photograph illustrates a farm of 160 acres. That farm has 
water rights in the San Carlos project. This farm had been farmed 
for several years. At the time this photograph was taken it had gone 
back to burrwood and goldenrod and it is just creeping in, taking over 
the farm, because there isn’t enough water to farm that part of the 
160 acres. 

Here is some of the land that we talk about when it is not farmed. 
You see the old cotton stalks; it was farmed when there was enough 
water for it and now you see this desert brush as it enters in. It 
takes 2, 3, 4, or 5 years for the brush to get that big and it is gradually 
going back to desert. 

This is a project in the Casa Grande Valley which the Government 
set up. It is now sold to veterans. It was setup as a sort of desert 
ya Ae that brush is coming into it and that project now is liqui- 
dated. 

Here is a farm which is limited to cutting one supply of alfalfa and 
here is the second growth and that is all for that year. 

Here is a farm of about 450 acres and the man left out about two- 
thirds of it, and the alfalfa is mostly dead, while he concentrated what 
water he had on the other 160 acres. 

Mr. Bow. He is over the 160 acres. Is this irrigation water? 

Mr. Henness. I don’t know just how the ownership is on that land 
but it is operated as a unit of 450 acres. 

That completes my statement. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bow, have you other questions? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. Most of this is in what county ? 

Mr. Henness. It is all in Pinal County. 

Mr. Bow. What is the present acreage irrigated in Pinal County? 

Mr. Henness. We are just preparing our land now but last year 
the figures I have indicate an acreage of about 200,000 acres. 

Mr. Bow. I think that we had a witness in here yesterday who 
testified somewhere a little over 300,000 acres. Are you familiar with 
that testimony. 

Mr. Henness. Well, I can tell you, sir, that the acreage that has 
been farmed within the last few years, it is not farmed in any one 
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Mr. Bow. He shows 310,000 acres. 

Mr. Hewnness. I think that is approximately correct, but not all 
that was watered last year. 

Mr. Bow. And the map on page 192 of House Documents No. 136 
shows that the maximum acreage irrigated to 1944 was only 157,900 
acres. So according to the testimony we have here we have a con- 
siderable increase from 1944 to the present time in acreage that has 
_ put into production irrespective of these pictures you have shown 
us here. 

Mr. Henness. By your figures for 1944, now even at that time there 
was quite a bit of land that had been farmed say the year previous or 
a couple of years previous, so that is not quite an accurate statement. 
I will say there has been quite an increase, a substantial increase, in 
the past few years. 

r. Bow. This statement in the document, which I presume came 
from the Department of the Interior, says that the maximum acreage 
ever irrigated through 1944 was 157,900 acres, and then the testimony 
we had the other day was 310,000. 

Now, is it not a fact that if we wanted to get pictures we could have 
taken pictures a few years ago of land very similar to this, which, 
if the picture were taken of it today, would show very productive land ¢ 

— Henness. That is true. We could take these same pictures 
today. 

Mr. Bow. But you do have some land that would have been unpro- 
ductive some years ago and on which water was put in and on which 
you developed some very marketable crops. In other words, from 
that land you have developed some very productive land from which, 
the pictures would show, your economy has benefited. 

That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. No. 

The Carman. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarrton. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baring? 

Mr. Morris. Did you make the statement that one county produces 
2 percent of all the cotton grown in the Nation ? 

Mr. Henness. That is true. Not many people realize that Pinal 
County, which is a part of this central Arizona project, last year pro- 
duced practically 200,000 bales. The Nation produced 9,000,000. 
Ten percent of that would be 900,000 and 1 percent would be 90,000. 
So that 200,000 bales would be 214 percent of the Nation’s production. 

Mr. Morris. What is the population of Pinal County ? 

Mr. Henness. About 50,000, 1 think. Maybe a little less than that. 

Mr. Morris. Is that part of the San Carlos project? 

Mr. Henness. Yes; part of the San Carlos irrigation and drainage 
district. The San Carlos project covers 100,000 acres, half Indian- 
owned and half white-owned. The white part is organized as the 
San Carlos irrigation and drainage district. 

Mr. Morris. Is there any outstanding bond issue against that ? 

Mr. Henness. There is no bond issue; there is a debt to the Govern- 
ment for project construction and the arrangement, as I understand 
it, is that payments are based upon the amount of water available on 
January 1 of each year. I am not too familiar with that but I 
think that is the way. 
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Mr. Morris. Do you know the balance outstanding ? 

Mr. Henness. I am not sure; the last figure I heard was about $117 
an acre. 

Mr. Morris. An acre? 

Mr. Henness. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What does that total / 

Mr. Henness. That is Coolidge Dam, and canal system. 

Mr. Morris. But what is the total amount outstanding. 

Mr. Henness. Well, there are 100,000 acres and at $117 an acre, 
would be $11,700,000. 

Mr. Morrts. Those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Poulson? 

Mr. Poutson. No. 

The CHarrman. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Is there any power in this project? 

Mr. Henness. Yes. They have generators at Coolidge Dam, where 
they generate hydroelectric power. I don’t know the capacity. They 
have a small Diesel plant at Coolidge which supplements the hydro- 
power and they have certain contracts for power from other sources. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Is the power that is generated all used for pumping 
on this project? 

Mr. iam ana No, sir, I think the bulk of it is used for pumping but 
a lot of the farmers receive domestic power and then they have some 
lines going up in the eastern part of the country, where they serve 
domestic power. And I think they sell some to a mine. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Does the power part of the project help to carry the 
charges on the irrigation part ? 

Mr. Henness. It does when there is water. I think it makes very 
little, if any, when you have to buy and generate the power with the 
Diesel plant; but when there is a good head of water, it does make 
money and helps. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How do you combine your white and Indian-owned 
projects in the irrigation ? 

Mr. Henness. Well, the Indian irrigation service, in a sense, han- 
dles the whole thing. It is a division of the Department of the In- 
terior. They have an engineer and an office there. They handle what 
is known as Joint works. We maintain canal crews too for minor work. 
Then for weed control and things of that sort we have a project engi- 
neer. Our accounts are handled separately from the Indians and we 
pay our assessments as we pay our taxes, 

Phat is about the general set-up. The waters are divided according 
to a court decree. There is a water administrator, I think they call 
him, appointed by the court to make the division under the Gila decree, 
as between the Indians and the whites, and on up the river. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Do the whites farm Indian land or do the Indians 
rent it ? 

Mr. Henness. The Indians have rented a bit, but they are like we 
are; they do not have very much water. If they had sufficient water 
I imagine that they would be renting out a good deal of their land. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Do you anticipate any difficulty in incorporating this 
into the over-all central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Henness. I think not. The canal system and everything is 
already installed, insofar as the San Carlos project is concerned. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. You have a debt structure on the waterworks; you 
have the power plant; you have the distribution system. 

Mr. Henness. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The original owners are going to look for a good 
deal if they are going to turn that over to the central Arizona project. 

Mr. Henness. I don’t think there is anything planned to combine 
our electric system with theirs or anything of that sort. 

As I understand the project, that water will be sold to the district 
and eventually to the individual farmers, at so much per acre-foot, and 
it will simply be thrown into the canal system and that will be all there 
will be to it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You intend to retain your project and its works 
under the present corporate structure and buy water from the central 
Arizona project. Is that it? 

Mr. Henness. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I am afraid you are a little optimistic. 

That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Henness, and I will excuse you 
as a witness. If you have any word from home, I would be glad to 
hear those off the record. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coe left me dangling in midair on 
just one question, that I asked of him and Mr. Nielsen. I would 
like to know if he now has the answer. I think that it will only take 
about 2 minutes. I recall that he and Mr. Nielsen based the revenue 
of their estimates on 4.6 billion kilowatt-hours of energy a year and 
for the first 15 years it was obvious they could only produce 3.5 be- 
cause that was assuming that the Glen Canyon would not be built 
for 15 years; they both said that they did not know why they failed 
to take that 15 years into account. I just wondered if the question 
could be answered now. 

The Cuarrman. I think we had better give Mr. Coe a little time to 
think that over. We have another witness scheduled immediately. 
We are asking Mr. Coe to remain here to answer questions and he will 
be here. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you mind asking him if he has the answer. He has 
had 2 days to get it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Coe, did you get the question ? 

Mr. Cor. I do not have the answer to all of the questions at this 
time but I am working on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are working on them and will have them 
on the record in the immediate future ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes; there were quite a few questions, about 20 of them 
altogether. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Coe. 

Our next witness is Mr. Morse. Would you come forward, please, 
and identify yourself for the record, and as soon as you have done 
that, I will ask for further identification. 

Mr. Morse. I am True D. Morse, president of the Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, and editor of the Doane Agricultural Digest, at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The Cuatrman. Now, our committee has before us these two re- 
ports, one that has probably been supplied to the members of the 
committee, and then a supplemental report. 
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Looking at the first report I find that your office is at St. Louis, Mo., 
and that the Doane Agricultural Service is the oldest and largest farm 
management, appraisal, and research service in the United States, and 
that it is now in its thirtieth year; that land is managed in 15 States 
and that its appraisals and special farm services are furnished in 
about one-half the States of the Union. 

Are you the president of this service? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. We would be glad to have your statement. Have 
you a prepared statement? 

Mr. ‘Mose. Yes, sir. It is in these reports to which you refer. 
First I refer to the summary which appears in the report of May 28, 
1948, which I understand was subsequently placed in the record. 


STATEMENT OF TRUE D. MORSE, PRESIDENT AND HEAD OF ECO- 
NOMIC DIVISION, DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Morse. The information developed on the agricultural phases 
of the central Arizona project is briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The central Arizona project has been proven as well adapted to 
irrigation. The proposed irrigation investment carries little or no 
risk from the standpoint of the productive capacity of the land and 
its adaptation to irrigation. The lands are minerally rich and pro- 
ductive. 

2. Farmers of the area can afford to pay $4.75 per acre-foot for the 
irrigation water, which is the amount proposed in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation report. 

3. The Federal taxes produced by the maintenance and stabiliza- 
tion of the agricultural productivity of the region affected will repay 
to the Federal Treasury much, if not all, of the costs of the project. 
that are incurred by the Government for agricultural purposes. 

4. The indirect benefits of the irrigation will equal or exceed the 
direct benefits to the farmers. These reach out across the Nation and 
affect many people and businesses. 

5. Consumers generally will benefit by more health and protective 
foods and by lower food costs. 

6. The central Arizona project is an important national defense 
project. It is strategically located. Food is essential for fighting a 
successful war. The power that the dams will supply is urgently 
needed now for industries of Arizona and other Southwestern States, 
and will be critically needed in the event of another war. 

7. These lands are located in a climate that permits crop production 
all year. Some of the most profitable crops are grown during the 
winter when fresh vegetables are scarce. 

8. The central Arizona project will save a very large investment 
in farms, irrigation developments, homes, public improvements, util- 
ities, civic and religious developments, and other town and city 
properties. 

9. There will be residual or permanent values remaining long after 
the project investment has been repaid. There will be going irriga- 
tion and power development remaining for use for hundreds of years, 
and the land will continue productive for thousands of years. 

10. These soils are minerally rich and produce health foods that 
are shipped all across the Nation. They are especially needed by 
city people. 
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11. The diet deficiencies of the United States will increase with 
the growing population and the declining fertility of the crop- 
land soils. 

12. The cropland to go out of production unless Colorado River 
water is made available provides enough food for liberal health diets 
for 200,000 to 300,000 people, equal to the entire population of a city 
the size of Syracuse, N. Y., Dayton, Ohio, or Richmond, Va. 

13. The greatly increased population of California and the other 
west coast States is requiring much larger supplies of milk and meat. 
Maintaining the fertile lands of the central Arizona project in pro- 
duction means cheaper milk and meat for Los Angeles and other 
west coast population centers. 

14. Present food shortages will become more acute. The food pro- 
duction of the United States is less than is consumed in this country, 
and I quote: 

In every year from 1925 through 1941 the United States was a net food 
importer. 

15. “The total population will continue to grow through 1975,” 
and that is quoted. Further, and I quote: 

About 20 percent, or 30,000,000 people; a population of 174,000,000 by 1975. 
Total food consumption might reach 150 percent of the 1935-39 level by 1960 and 
165 percent or more by 1975. 

That is from the USDA Report, House, Committee on Agriculture. 
And that is out of date today because the population is increasing 
more rapidly than conjectured at that time. 

16. A shortage of cropland is developing. By 1975 there will be 
only about 2 acres of cropland per person unless more cropland is 
brought into use, and now I am again quoting: 

With average yields, about 2 acres will produce the food required by one 
person for a low-income diet. It takes 3 acres or more per person to supply the 
food for a liberal diet. 

That was from the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1947. 

17. Then, according to Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, “We have no more land to lose,” he 
says, and continues, “Actually, we need more good land for crops 
now. 

18. The central Arizona project area normally will not produce the 
crops that cause major surplus problems, but will produce those that 
help overcome deficits of meat, milk, eggs, and other health and pro- 
tective foods. 

Since much of the production is in the winter and there is large 
consumption’ of the foods in the Southwest, these lands tend to be non- 
competitive with farm lands in the Central and Eastern States. 

19. The proposed protection of the large investment of citizens in 
the 226,000 acres of productive cropland and the towns and industries 
ye sae by this production is in keeping with the established policies 
of the Federal Government. 

Flood control work is done with no obligation on the part of those 
protected to repay the costs. The same is true of soil conservation 
work and other protective activities of the Federal Government. 

This proposed protective measure, in contrast, does provide for re- 
payment to the Federal Treasury of all reimbursable costs. 
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20. The Bureau of Reclamation estimates 226,000 acres of irrigated 
land will go out of production unless the Colorado River water is made 
available for irrigation to maintain the irrigation water supply. 

21. The University of Arizona estimates the crop acreage to be lost 
may be 350,000 acres if Colorado River water is not available. This 
is well over one-third of the total irrigated acreage of Arizona. If 
this takes place, the economic impact on both the State and the Nation 
will be very great. 

22. Over two-thirds of the total construction cost will go into con- 
crete dams, reservoirs, aqueducts, concrete-lined ditches and other 
canals and structures that will be maintained under the project plan 
and will undergo limited physical depreciation because they are built 
of concrete and other durable materials. 

23. Maintenance of the productivity of this total area will help 
maintain the market for industrial goods. This is of vital importance 
to all producers of manufactured goods. 

Now, if we may go from that to the other report, the report from 
which that summary was taken was made not quite 3 years ago, and I 
have carried forward into this subsequent report the conclusions. 

Preceding that are these statements. 

Under date of May 28, 1948, a report was made on the central 
Arizona project that needs to be revised in keeping with subsequent 
developments and the national emergency. 

Events have moved rapidly since the original report to confirm the 
seriousness of the situation. The Nation is much closer to the loss 
of wealth and productive capacity due to not having the Colorado 
River water available to central Arizona. 

There is need to repeat, with the emphasis given by the threat 
of world war III, the conclusions reached in the original report. 

And here are the conclusions : 

1. Farmers can pay the proposed charges for the irrigation water. 

2. There will be large indirect economic benefits to consumers gen- 
erally and more especially to the citizens of Los Angeles and of other 
parts of California. 

3. There are large indirect benefits to processors, transportation 
companies, merchants, and industries. Eastern and west coast in- 
dustries will be most benefited. 

4. This is an important national defense project. 

5. Based on the costs allocated for repayment by irrigation, the cen- 
tral Arizona project is a sound investment, both for the Government 
and for the farmers in the project area. 

There follows pertinent statements and revised figures as of 1951. 

The pending disaster. The University of Arizona in Bulletin 232 
says— 

The year 1951 opened with central Arizona reservoirs built to hold 3144 mil- 
lion acre-feet, almost empty and, with ground water supplies in the State de- 
creased by twice the capacity of these surface reservoirs during the 9-year 
period 1942 to 1952, inclusive. 

More land will go out of production than was previously estimated. 
The Bureau of Reclamation previously estimated 226,000 acres would 
go out of production, when the irrigated acreage in Maricopa and 
Pinal counties totaled about 615,000 acres. (1947 acreage.) 
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The acreage in these two counties more recently has been 1949, 
755,000 acres, and then in 1950, when cotton aéres were restricted, 
685,000 acres. 

There is no water supply to maintain this increased acreage in 
production afier the ground water is exhausted. Therefore, if the 
average increase based on these 2 years is added to the 226,000 acres, 
plus 105,000 acres, the acreage to go out of production is 331,000. 

The University of Arizona’s estimate of the irrigated crop acreage 
to be lost if Colorado River water is not made available was 350,000— 
based on an irrigated acreage of “775,000 acres now irrigated” and 
“175,000 acres of lands once farmed * * *” (testimony of Dr. 
George W. Barr in 1948). The irrigated acreage in the State has 
more recently been irrigated cropland in Arizona, 1949, 1,000,000 
acres; 1950, 915,000 acres (cotton acres restricted). 

On the basis of 1,000,000 acres of irrigated crop land the original 
University of Arizona estimate would be increased to 400,000, and I 
quote from the University of Arizona’s statement, “Once highly pro- 
ductive irrigated land that will not be receiving any water at all 
within a few years.” 

Because of the rapid depletion of both reservoir and ground water 
supplies, Dr. Barr, in a letter of February 10, 1951, says that the 
abandonment of land out of the 1,000,000 acreage that “we could rea- 
sonably expect would be about 523,000 acres.” 

It appears conservative to conclude that according to the present 
judgment of the University of Arizona, the acreage to go out of pro- 
duction is 500,000 acres. 

That is one-half of all the irrigated crop in the entire State of 
Arizona. 

Now let me cite the pending disaster, in dollars. 

In the 1948 report, on page 17, the annual income loss on land to 
go out of production was estimated at $100 per acre. Using the most 
recent 15-year average prices for farm crops in Arizona as the basis 
of calculation, the average per acre income would be about $120, as 
compared with the previous $100 per acre estimate. 

The Secretary of the Interior has shown that for the sixth consecu- 
tive year, reclamation irrigated lands of the United States have pro- 
duced crops with a gross value in excess of $100 per acre. In 1950 
the average was $105.59. Central Arizona lands exceed the United 
States average in value of crops produced. 

When $120 is multiplied by the estimated acres to go out of pro- 
duction, the loss in annual income reaches the staggering amounts of 
$39,720,000, based on Bureau of Reclamation acreage of 331,000 acres; 
and $60,000,000, based on University of Arizona acreage of 500,000 
acres, 

National income is about seven times as large as the gross farm in- 
come. Based on the ratio, and the foregoing annual income figures, 
the indicated impact on the economy of the United States is: 

Estimate based on Bureau of Reclamation acreage, estimated farm 
income to be lost, $39,720,000. Indicated impact on United States 
economy, $278,040,000. And those are annual figures. 

Or, if the estimate were based on the University of Arizona’s acre- 
age figures, the estimated farm income to be lost would be $60,000,000, 
and the indicated impact on the United States economy, $420,000,000, 
and those again, I emphasize, are annual figures. 
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No nation can afford not to keep land in production where it is 
contributing so greatly to the food supply and the national income. 

I have referred to using a 15-year average for these appraisals. 
The Standard Appraisal Data Council of the American Society of 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers at their 1951 meeting adopted 
the most recent 15-year average prices for farm products as a basis 
for the prices for farm appraisers to use in calculating the income 
value of land. The council is made up of economists and chief ap- 

raisers, including such men as Dr. Stanley W. Warren, of Cornell 

Jniversity; Dr. William G. Murray, head of agricultural economics, 
Towa State College; and Dr. R. R. Hudelson, associate dean, Illinois 
College of Agriculture. This use of a 15-year base by the council 
indicates that the calculations used herein are sound insofar as the 
use of the 15-year average is concerned. 

Now let me emphasize another point. Federal taxes will repay 
much of the cost. The Federal income tax and profits tax has aver- 
aged about 20 percent of the national income in recent years. Authori- 
ties and national leaders anticipate heavier taxes for an indefinite 
and long number of years to meet the defense of the Nation; the 
Federal taxes can easily go up to 25 percent. 

Applying the same approach as in the 1948 report, as given on 
page 17, the indicated Federal taxes per year is, at 20 percent of the 
national income, on Bureau of Reclamation acreage base for income, 
$278,040,000, an indicated tax figure of $55,608,000. 

And again at 20 percent of national income, applying the University 
of Arizona acreage base for income, $420,000,000, the indicated tax 
would be $84,000,000. 

And in those cases, I repeat, those are annual figures, 

Then at 25 percent of national income, the Bureau of Reclamation 
acreage base for income being $278,040,000, the indicated tax would 
be $69,510,000. 

And again at 25 percent of national income the University of Ari- 
zona acreage base for income being $420,000,000, the indicated tax 
would be $105,000,000. 

There again, as in the previous cases, those are annual figures. 

These indications—and note that I refer to them as indications— 
of the possible amount of tax income to the Federal Government. by 
keeping the central Arizona lands in production show that the extra 
tax income alone may exceed the total annual costs of the project, 
which was estimated at $25,783,500, and which has since been revised 
to $27,197,400. That is the reimbursable capital. 

Now let me turn to something which I mentioned previously, and 
that is the upsurge in population in these United States. 

The population of the United States is increasing more rapidly than 
anticipated. The rate of increase is about 2 million per year, with no 
end insight. In fact, it has been 244 million. 

Now, in this report I have a graph which shows that 50 years ago we 
had 76,000,000 people, and that we now have twice as many as 50 years 
ago, or 152,000,000 people. In 10 years we will have 20 to 30 million 
more people to feed—an increase that represents more than all the 
people in Canada, added to our present population. 

Now, that raises the question, what will we eat 20 to 30 years hence. 

It is the shortage of high-level diet foods that is to be feared. How 
much meat, milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables will our people have to 
eat in future years, or even during this war emergency ? 
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That brings me to the question of defense production during a lon 
emergency. This Nation is, and I quote, “in a _ oR gegen race” 0 
long duration, and again I quote, “not a sprint, but a cross-country 
run.” It is a “trial by strength,” which may last “10 years, 20 or 30 
years.” 
~ Those are not my estimates, but they are the estimates of competent 
authority quoted time and again by the best authorities and the best 
appraisals that we have of the probable emergency in which we are 
at this time. 

Such appraisals of the situation that is ahead, and the fact that 
the President of the United States has declared a national emergency 
makes it clear that this is no time to let one-half million acres out of 
some of the Nation’s most productive crop lands go out of production 
and return to desert waste. 

The strategic importance of this land is shown by the way in which 
it will be used to produce desperately needed cotton this year. 

Valley National Bank estimates that “500,000 acres will be devoted 
to cotton in 1951, or roughly, 50 percent of Arizona’s irrigated 
cropland.” 

Ariozna cotton in 1950 averaged 771 pounds per acre. That is an 
early estimate. In 1949 Arizona cotton yields averaged 649, and 
the average for the United States was 284 pounds of lint per acre. 

This productive land, with a yearlong growing season, can be 
readily shifted into various crops as acute needs develop during this 
and any future national emergencies. 

I have attached a revision and extension of the Federal tax estimate 
for Maricopa and Pinal Counties which appeared on page 19 of the 
original study, and I have also attached a page showing the 15-year 
average for leading Arizona farm products, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Arizona, for the years 
1936 to 1950, inclusive. 

I will skip those now and they may be put in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Morse. They will be included in the 
record, 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


PRICES OF FARM Propucts 


The Standard Appraisal Data Council of the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers at their 1951 meeting adopted the most recent 
15-year-average price for farm products as a basis for the prices for farm 
appraisers to use in calculating the income value of land. 

The 15-year average for leading Ariozna farm products prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Arizona, is as follows for the years 
1986 to 1950, inclusive. 


























1. Alfalfa hay, per ton $16. 65 
2. Alfalfa seed, per hundredweight. PE a a a oe eT OO Se 22. 52 
EES NT RE ee ee .21 
OB A o_o tare Ses ciel Sata Lali a a 49. 78 
5. Barley, per hundredweight_ EE RES SES EEA ES EER 1. 84 
6. Grain sorghums, per hundredweight_________________-______ 1. 92 
7. Beef steers, top fat, per hundredweight___.______._..._-__-_»__ 15. 89 
8. Eggs, per dozen aN ee anes cbunin .42 
9. Milk fat, per pound of fat in grade A milk___--________-___________ . 92 
RRR ERP 8 CE Rs SE . 33 


As compared with the prices shown on page 12 of the 1948 report, the following 
increases have taken place: Cotton (now producing over one-half of Arizona 
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total crop income) is up 27 percent for the 15-year-average price. Alfalfa hay 
is up 17 percent. Beef steers are up 36 percent. Further increases in prices of 
farm products are in prospect. 


Federal tares—Total for Maricopa and Pinal Counties 

















Estimated in- 
Percent of sas Estimated share 
Retail sales | State total | Come ofindi- | of Federal taxes! 
viduals 

$84, 374, 251 45.8 $120, 000, 000 $10, 300, 000 
107, 779, 078 48.5 178, 500, 000 21, 600, 000 
129, 251, 347 47.5 249, 400, 000 42, 647, 000 
154, 039, 650 49.5 295, 000, 000 87, 910, 000 
175, 723, 628 51.0 302, 200, 000 7, 034, 000 
225, 205, 122 52.0 324, 500, 000 79, 178, 000 
300, 897, 708 52.4 358, 700, 000 80, 707, 000 
371, 487, 569 53.1 414, 200, 000 90, 296, 000 
384, 037, 899 52.8 ‘441, 900, 000 84, 403, 000 
372, 405, 793 53.5 478, 800, 000 7, 142, 000 
Pi ctinass catnsahidatidnnenhelcnaade 2, 305, 202, 045 51.6 3, 163, 200, 000 671, 217, 0 

















1 Based on national ratio of total Federal tax collections to income of individuals. 
Source: Data and estimates by the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., to revise and bring up to date 
the table on page 19 of the 1948 report. 

Mr. Morse. To continue with my statement, sir, I have prepared the 
following memorandum regarding the printed statement of the Colo- 
rado River Association, of 306 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
which carried the heading “Cost to Nation’s taxpayers, by States, of 
Central Arizona project.’ 

Now, let me first say that this statement prorates to the various 
States the $2,075,729,000 interest cost taken from the calculations re- 
ported by Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. 

This amount was calculated by compounding interest at 214 percent 
for 75 years, based on a construction cost of $708,780,000. 

It is the highest of the four figures in Secretary Chapman’s calcula- 
tions. 

The Secretary also figured the interest at 2 percent, which showed a 
cost of less than one-half, or $941,034,000. 

Thus Secretary Chapman indicates that the costs over the 75-year 
period for interest may be less than one-half the amount used in the 
printed statement. As the Secretary says: “There is no way of know- 
ing what it”—that is, the interest rate—“will be during the 75-year 
repayment period.” 

The long-time trend of interest rates has been down. It is therefore 
probable that the 2-percent rate, or even less, may be the correct 
assumption. 

Let me stress now, the tax-saving, rather than the so-called extra 
tax burden. 

As shown in our reports on the Central Arizona project, there will 
be an actual tax saving. rather than an extra tax burden. See espe- 
cially, in that regard, pages 4 and 5 of the February 16, 1951, addi- 
tional report, which I had prepared in advance of seeing this statement 
of the Colorado River Association, and which I have just presented 
to you. 

The Federal income tax and profits tax has averaged about 20 per- 
cent of the national income in recent years. This rate is expected to 
go up. On this basis, calculations show the indicated Federal tax 
revenue saved by this project to be each year one of the following: 
$55,608,000, $84,000,000, $69,510,000, $105,000,000. 
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Over the 75-year duration of the project, the indicated Federal tax 
income is from’4 billions of dollars to 7.8 billions of dollars. 

In the light of these figures, the 2 billions of dollars prorated as an 
extra tax burden to the various States, is misleading. The project will 
produce Federal income far in excess of the cost. 

The increased Federal taxes at the smallest figure would be doubled 
the largest interest figure of Secretary Chapman. The printed state- 
ment, it should again be noted, uses the largest interest figure. 

And now let me give to you the reduction of tax costs for the Nation’s 
taxpayers by States. Applying the smallest of the foregoing Federal 
tax-income figures to the printed statement, indicated reduction in tax 
costs by selected States is as follows—and here I will read and intro- 
duce into the record this table: 





Printed state- Share of extra 
ment shows tax income from s 
cost to tax- central Arizona Tax saving 

payers project 





$172. 640, 00€ $332, 800, 000 $160, 160, 000 
29, 050, 000 56, 000, 000 36, 950, 000 
157, 493. 000 303, 600, 000 146, 107, 000 
70, 550, 000 136, 000, 000 65, 450, 000 
97, 733, 000 188, 400, 000 90. 667, 000 
304, 403, 000 586, 800, 000 282, 397, 000 
119, 935, 000 231, 200, 000 111, 265, 000 
158, 115, 000 304, 800, 000 146, 685, 000 
3, 735, 000 7, 200, 000 3, 465, 000 














From those figures it is seen that taxpayers should distinctly benefit 
from the central Arizona project, regardless of the State in which 


they are located. 

The project will not in any sense be a so-called burden to taxpayers, 
but a sound income investment. 

That concludes my report, Mr. Chairman. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted by Doane darted Service, Inc., True D. Morse, president. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Morse. 

I would like a little further education. Someone handed me the 
current issue of Fortune magazine for March 1951, and I presume now 
it is on the newsstands. I very seldom pay $1.25 for a magazine but 
since somebody presented me this I took it along, of course, and I turn 
here—are you in this magazine, sir? Is this your picture? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. I thought there was a striking resemblance there. 
On page 87 of this magazine, I find rather a lengthy article entitled 
“The Farmer Takes Advice.” And it says this about your organiza- 
tion, Doane’s: “As farm manager and prophet, the Doane Agricul- 
tural Service has a remarkable record for being right. One reason 
=: that is Doane economists aren’t afraid to get manure on their 

oes. 

I believe that is very pertinent, when we have the fate of two or 
more great commonwealths at stake, as I believe it is, in this case. 

The other day when we had a banker on the stand, we had some- 
thing to say about this interest matter. I feel at this time, and I have 
felt all along, and I have felt consistently, that although we have a 
tremendous debt hanging over the Nation, there is a growing economy 
in the 48 States which constitutes 48 props supporting it safely. 
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Now, the question is: Is it good national policy and statesmanship 
to increase those props or to weaken them by knocking one of them 
down or chopping it half in two. 

I think you are thinking along with me in the same line, probably, 
in the last part of this report. Anyhow, I want to thank you for the 
report. 

Now, Mr. McMullen, have you any questions to ask ? 

Mr. McMutten. I think I will ask him one or two, 

Did you accumulate the information and the facts and figures in 
these reports yourself, you and your assistants, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, I used an assistant in the office but primarily I 
directed the work. 

Mr. McMutten. It was done under your supervision and direction, 
then ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. In fact, I did most of it myself. 

Mr. McMutien. And this is the type of work that your company 
is associated with? This is what you folks do, appraising and making 
estimates ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Our basic work, in which most of our men are engaged, 
is farm management and appraisal work. Then in our economies divi- 
sion we publish the Doane Agricultural Digest, that has a circulation 
of some 30,000, in the various States. It is a combination farm man- 
agement and business guide related to agriculture. 

Mr. McMutiten. When were you first retained to make an investi- 
gation into this central Arizona project ? 

Mr. Morse. It was a little over 3 years ago. 

Mr. McMutten. This was by the Arizona Interstate Stream Com- 
mission, that employed you ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMovtien. You think that it is going to be a savings to the 
taxpayers of the country because of the increased income tax that will 
come back to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Morse. I have made the analysis on that basis because the other 
has been presented by the Bureau of Reclamation, that is, direct re- 
turns from power and irrigation, with direct relation to the program. 
So that having been covered by the engineers and the bureaus, I ac- 
cepted that. 

Mr. McMoutten. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have a few questions. 

Mr. Morse, have you made a study of this bill before this commit- 
tee‘ 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I ask you in your opinion whether or not it is feasible in 
the form in which it is now presented to the committee ? 

Mr. Morse. I have read it, and when you say “feasible,” I suppose 
you mean based upon the Bureau of Reclamation presentation ? 

Mr. Bow. No; based upon the bill itself. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I presume you made investigation of the bill itself be- 
fore you made any such statement as this before the committee ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And you feel that the bill as now constituted is feasible. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. Do you know it is contemplated, without the building of 
one additional dam which is not part of the project in this bill, that 
silt would close up the entire project in a period of about 25 years? 

Mr. Morse. In saying that it is feasible, I am passing upon the eco- 
nomic aspect of it and not on the engineering. 

Mr. Bow. Did you consider the economic aspect when the project 
would have a life of only 25 years with the investment of some $788,- 
000,000 ? 

Do you say that it is economically feasible to build a project for a 
period of 25 years? 

Mr. Morse. If the life of the project is 25 years, I would withdraw 
my statement. 

Mr. Bow. You would want to withdraw this statement if you 
thought the project had only 25 years to operate. Is that correct‘ 

Mr. Morse. Well, I would want to materially revise it. 

Mr. Bow. Did you know that unless a future Congress implemented 
this bill, that the best testimony and evidence we have before this * 
committee is that the life of this project would be 25 years ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; I did not know that. 

Mr. Bow. But knowing that, if that is a fact, as I have stated, you 
would want to make some revisions in your statement. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. If that is established, we would need to re- 
vise this. 

Mr. Bow. In your statement of 1948 you particularly referred to 
present food shortages which will become more acute. Just what 
foods do you refer to that are in short supply ? 

Mr. Morse. Particularly to the meats and milk. 

Mr. Bow. So your feeling is that this project would increase what— 
grazing lands and the production of meats, or would you have in mind 
dairy land? 

Mr. Morse. Well, both. Cattle feeding, of course. After cattle are 
produced on the range lands in the West, there are many reports that 
show that the feasibility or total amount of meat production from 
these Western States is very dependent upon these irrigation projects. 
That is, only as they can winter cattle in these irrigated valleys and 
then bring them back to supplemental feeding, that they can main- 
tain the cattle population to maintain the grazing land. Of course 
this valley functions in the same way. 

In addition dairying is, of course, very important here, to produce 
milk which moves largely west and to take care of Phoenix and the 
other population. 

Mr. Bow. On February 26, 1951, as of that date, we had 5,700,000 
pounds of butter in storage. We had 51,000,000 of dried milk in 
storage. 

Mr. McMcuten. When was that ? 

Mr. Bow. February 26, 1951. I don’t have the figures on what it 
cost us to store it. 

Rather than go through this entire list, Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the testimony here of a short supply of food, I should like to insert in 
the record the statement of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Production and Marketing Administration, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, of the commodity inventories estimated as of February 
26, 1951, which shows the great storage of food in this country. I 
would like to introduce it. 
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The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it will be introduced. 

Mr. Bow. Together with the statement which shows the tremendous 
cost to this country for the storage of food. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Commanity inventories estimated as Seid Feb. 26, 1951 





























J dae Tot SL Es Oe Estimated a) SEPT Estimated 
Branch and commodity Unit of quantity quantity | unit cost — 
Cotton: | 
1949 cotton, American-Egyptian__.._.| Bale______. z 623 $265. 00 $165, 000 
1948 cotton, upland ___- aia do soa 9, 203 185. 00 1, 703, 000 
1949 cotton, upland " Re at aa | 79, 756 | 180. 00 14, 356, 000 
Cotton linters, second....--__----_-_- SAS SESE 12, 500 42. 00 105, 000 
Dairy: | 
Butter____. alee ssaiacah a ess 2 2 5, 700, 000 63 3, 581, 000 
 & — rear epat ets Raa Soseetars 51, 000, 000 .13 6, 630, 000 
Fats and ‘oils: | 
Linseed oil : Pa RESIS SY 516, 385, 000 285 147, 170, 000 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock - ti 2 “teehee 25, 018, 000 103 2, 577, 000 
: eS aaa BV RS ea RR a 1 1, 566, 000 . 245 384, 000 
Grain: } 
Grains: | 
Barley sé ; | Bushel | 19,978, 000 1.50 29, 967, 000 
Beans, dry edible __ - om Hundredweight. __| 6, 478, 000 8. 21 53, 184, 000 
Corn... ; aia Bushel ---| 419, 610, 000 1.55 650, 396, 000 
Grain sorghums sad Hundredweight.__| 14, 720, 000 2.73 40, 186, 000 
Oats____. . ERE ALS 2 Bushel__.- | 11, 121, 000 . 95 10, 565, 000 
Penn, Gry eurnee.............<.<- Hundredweight --| 4, 000 3.83 15, 000 
Rice, milled_____._-_- ate do eal 223, 000 9. 62 2, 145, 000 
Wheat_- PSS as GO at .-| Bushel__..........| 229, 985, 000 2.41 554, 264, 000 
Flaxseed. ___. RIT a oe ear 2, 918, 000 4.33 12, 635, 000 
Seeds, hay and pasture. LS: Pound. ____- ue 607, 000 . 2271 138, 000 
Seeds, winter cover crop...._....-..-- -----00............-| 320,499,000 0595 19, 605, 000 
Livestoc k: 
Mexican canned beef a ae _...---| !15, 571,000 . 19643 3, 059, 000 
Wool (sample and pena al) - do eth 31, 000 . 5528 17, 000 
Poultry: Eggs, dried, 1950...._........___|_-..-do....._______- | 67, 288, 000 1.00 67, 288, 000 
Tobacco: | 
Naval stores: 
Rosin: } 
9 A EE iy oclntu ae | 16, 487, 000 . 0820 1, 352, 000 
1949 sth Sisdetginee wea Ghia ebewe 151, 552, 000 . 0689 10, 442, 000 
Turpentine, ete Pa Gee ree. } ' 500, 000 . 4328 216, 000 
Tobacco, Wisconsin___........-..._.- ee 2, 263, 000 2898 656, 000 
A STNG Se SRP Pes sy re a paietedtedihobedinas | : i aillinke Skdusandaadindas | 1, 632, 811, 000 








1 Withdrawn from sale. 

2 Entire lot committed for sale. 

Note.—This report reflects operating data taken from various sources and is, in part, based on prelim- 
inary estimates. The official inventory of the Corporation, as taken from its accounting records, is that 
contained in the monthly report of financial condition and operations. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY STORAGE RATES PAID ON COMMODITIES OWNED 


The storage rates shown in the following schedule represent average cost for 
a month assuming storage over a period of a year. Rates shown for the grains 
represent an average of monthly rates including “in” and “out” charges under a 
“uniform grain storage agreement” which rates are also being used temporarily 
pending accumulation of actual experience for the cost of storage in storage 
structures owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Storage rates listed 
for processed and other commodities are an average of rates which are currently 
being paid to private warehousemen throughout the country. Since commer- 
cial rates vary to a considerable extent, dependent on location of the warehouse 
and the services made available at the various facilities, and the inventories of 
some commodities must be moved from country to terminal points to facilitate 
disposition, any average rate as applied to inventories held on a given date would 
develop only a rough estimate of actual costs to the Corporation. In the case 
of grains, the rates provide for a period of free storage. The rate schedule 
presented below considers only the rates paid to warehousemen or to individuals 
acting as agents of the Corporation, as in the case of wool. 
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Storage rate 
Commodity Unit per unit per 
month 
Processed commodities: 
PS SP ee ee ee, ee ee F $0. 00161 
oe Ri, sci eaten te = . 00126 
Eggs, dried______-- didhdcid shedlie ee cidind nine ktieen : a . 00195 
I a a ‘ . 57 
Meat, canned : ‘ . 00049 
ES EE Ser eas SS SS ee d “E REG s 7 SE . 00066, 
Potato starch... __ , pds ne end} PZ. : . 00048 
en ORES. n endecemsankcneomeneaunnl ES Se, eee Cees . 00116 
EE ES SE SRE, SN (TE Te ae aE Ra ER O02i1 
Grains 
EE Pas Pe ae See TE ee Sy EE a ee eee 01292 
I ies dibtnvtdstin a cinniaahantinh oaiphaluakedtoe aaae toe i 01208 
| SRSA PET SS RS a TET 0 PRS ETS eee eee eee 01565 
og ETE EEE ELE BIEL LEE EE ML Rg St ie ar a 01375 
Ea SERIE a 9 SSO TEES eS 2 oe = SSE aS RT Se eee 
SS SRR OE a Fe —F Sa eS ROR ee RE 01375 
Soybeans__ z tie Bi | a EEA ST RR SIRS 0*375 
SRS SS RS, TT EE SE ES ere 01375 
Other commodities 
SE ee erat ene | ee . 080 
i aS At SELL ESOT RET OES at a eee . 35 
NE ich 151 sin Sines wietivaleaimaadaresinnctendenipastion nn ee . 075 
Naval stores: 
| CEA SS ee sealdcstsptalesninteshciactacaaiinen inn iieccnaccaneenpeus . 040 
I ies ne nd der dinsbieeecmecuide = < ~emmen Lelpeddess tubttencctdiadinewae -10 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock... _.....-- WS ORE 5 Ue A I eee . 35 
| a Shape SS piensa sini Sikeahaaekied Hrundedweieht EE EET RANT . 02333 
© SE TT SEE Ee LOM AE SES F do.... a a 
EON eis eRe: aoned te ino na oqnccccencaed . 080 








1 West coast rates only. 


Mr. Enote. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Encue. Is it not a fact that up to the time of the appearance 
of this present apparent emergency we were facing an embarrassing 
surplus of agriculture commodities of all sorts and especially of the 
field crops such as cotton, wheat, and others. 

Mr. Bow. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Enate. I take it the gentleman questions to some extent the 
gross annual income figures which are predicated upon a production 
which may very shortly again become in greater surplus. Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Bow. That is correct. 

Mr. Enete. In other words, can the gentleman see any sense in sub- 
sidizing this irrigation project to grow agricultural crops which are 
already subsidized ¢ 

Mr. Bow. I cannot see any sense in irrigating more land to grow 
more crops to build more storage to go into greater taxation for the 
saving of food. If we need it, certainly I am for it. 

Now I want to say this to Mr. ‘Morse— 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, is this a matter of bringing in more 
production or maintaining the production that we have. 

Mr. Bow. Well, they have been bringing in more right along in 
Arizona and I suppose it is to maintain that which has been brought in. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. In recent ae Bs. which may have contributed. 

Mr. Morse. And may I add also, Mr. Chairman, that I would just 
cite to you the price of beef, and the fact that our sheep population 
is cut 45 percent, and also the price of these dairy products. I would 
cite you further to the statements and the very definite concern of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture lest our production not be 
adequate for this emergency in which we find ourselves. 

: 7 Bow. You do not claim that any of this land would be sheep 
and ? 

Mr. Morse. No; but sheep are brought in there to winter. Early 
lambs come off of those winter pastures and are some of the first to 
reach the market. It is a factor in the production of very critically 
short wool, as well as the lamb and mutton that is needed. 

The Cuatrrman. Would the gentleman yield for a moment. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. In this valley where I live and where Mr. Corbell, 
our witness this morning, lives, we winter great herds of sheep. Some 
of his nearest neighbors are owners of tremendous flocks of sheep. 
And those sheep, of course, summer in the high mountains and are 
brought into the valleys; so that the productivity of this land does 
n pry to mutton and wool. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. I will pass temporarily. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wiarton. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jenison. 

Mr. Jentson. Mr. Chairman, I want to make it perfectly clear that 
I am in favor of the presentation of the facts as each side sees them 
in this very important economic matter. 

It is true, is it not, Mr. Morse, that this presentation is made by a 
commercial service maintaining accordingly high ethical standards but 
supporting the econome feasibility of this project ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We were asked to come in and take a look 
at the economics of the matter. We made it perfectly clear that 
we would be glad to do so but that we would not go further than taking 
a look unless we saw that there were facts that could be presented 
that might be of some use to them. 

We make such statements many times when approached by people 
who want work done and I can assure you that the economic aspect 
was thoroughly looked into. We have been 32 years in the business— 
not 30 years, as was stated in the report, but 32, as that statement was 
true at that time, two years ago—so we have been 32 years in business 
and I assure you that we would not prejudice our reputation that 
be ety tried to build in 32 years or more on any employment of this 

ind. 

Mr. Jenison. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poulson? 

Mr. Poutson. Are you an economist ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Povtson. In your criticism of the publicity put out by the 
Colorado River Association, would you want to say the fact that 
they took the largest figure of compound interest is wrong? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. Is not compound interest what you get when you 
borrow and pay interest on the interest ? 

Mr. Morse. If this is—— 

Mr. Povutson. I am asking you that question: Is that not true? 
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Mr. Morse. If you pay interest on interest? 

Mr. Povutson. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; that would be true. 

Mr. Poutson. In the first place, is it not true that we are borrowing 
money right now to pay the interest on the $274,000,000,000 we owe 
on the public debt ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Povutson. And for all these new expenditures? 

Mr. Morse. I qualify that. 

Mr. Povuxson. We increase the debt every year we pay interest on 
the interest on that? 

Mr. Morse. May I qualify that statement. Can you say that we are 
borrowing the interest to pay interest on the national debt, or are we 
borrowing for defense purposes, or are we borrowing to run the Gov- 
ernment? What are we borrowing for? 

Mr. Poutson. All right; the debt has been increased. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. That is it. 

Mr. Morse. However 

Mr. Poutson. You want to say as an economist that we are just 
borrowing this money for national defense and that for the Arizona 
project would be pete for out of revenues. You would not want to say 
that either; would you? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; but don’t you think that it would be fair to at 
least say that a prorated part of it would be out of revenues. Why 
would you say that it is all borrowed. We do not borrow everything 
to run the Government; and to say, therefore, that out of the borrowed 
funds we pay this interest would 

Mr. Pouxson. It is an additional amount. In other words, you 
could take off the interest that we pay, and we would not have a deficit 
each year. So, therefore, if we were not paying interest we would not 
have any deficit. 

Mr. Morse. Would you say 

Mr. Poutson. Well, isn’t that true? The deficit is born of the inter- 
est, and that is the deficit. In other words, we would not have an 
annual deficit if we did not have to pay any interest? Isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Morse. May I respectfully 

Mr. Poutson. I ask you the question, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; I do not consider that a true statement. 

Mr. Poutson. In other words, you want to say that our interest 
runs around $6,000,000,000 a year 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poutson. That is what we pay in interest. And if we did not 
have to pay that, you say that we would not have any deficit. 

Mr. + an When I pay my taxes I pay part of that. 

Mr. Poutson. No; but I asked part of my question, coming back to 
the other 

Mr. Enewe. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Enoie. What the witness is saying is that if you add a project 
to the already overswollen obligations of the Federal budget, and you 
and I pay our income tax, they would not apply to any set items in the 
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Mr. Enate. In other words, you are throwing something on top of 
the haystack and pulling something out underneath—isn’t that what 
it amounts to? 

In other words, you add this project and pay out of current taxes 
and borrow for something else. 

Mr. Morse. The total revenues are coming up at the same time that 
the total expenditures are. The point I am raising is whether you 
are going to say this item is going to be supported entirely out of 
borrowed funds when you say this increased item for running the Gov- 
ernment or this increased item for any other appropriation that is 
made is paid out of revenue but this is paid out of borrowed funds. 
I am saying that it would seem to me at least prorate it, if you want 
to compound interest. 

Mr. Pounson. All right. Take it this way. If we did have the 
project that means that interest on it will be additional upon the 
expediture we have today, and if we did not have the project we 
would not have that interest; and therefore when we add this project 
onto the other interest payment, it goes on top, and according to that 
reasoning, it would positively come out. It is just like buying a fur 
coat. 

Mr. Enetx. Let us assume, Mr. Poulson, that you are spending all 
your money that you earn every month or every year and that you 
are going into debt a little bit right now. In fact you are going into 
debt substantially. Let us take it one step further. Now you have 
got a new project, or rather your wife has it. She wants a fur coat 
and you go out and put that on the cuff. If I asked you whether or 
not you are going to compound the interest, you would not have 
very much doubt about it, would you ? 

Mr. Morse. May I ask you gentlemen if you do not buy this fur 
coat, what is going to happen to your revenue? 

Mr. Enere. You do not have to pay the interest. If you do not 
want it you do not have to pay out the money. 

Mr. Morse. But what would you 

Mr. Povutson. And you could buy a $75 fur coat. You do not have 
to buy a $8,350 one. 

Mr. Enexe. If I follow your figures to their logical conclusion, the 
more money we spent, the more money we would make. If you take 
these figures and look at them, that is precisely what you said. You 
say if you lay more out you will always have more coming back. I 
think I have heard economists talk that way before, and before we had 
a 273-billion-dollar deficit. 

Mr. Morse. May I respectfully ask, Is that a sound procedure when 
you have got a sound business proposition ¢ 

Mr. Enate. It depends where you are going to put your money. 

Mr. Morse. I say, if you have a sound proposition, is it good busi- 
ness to borrow and invest in it ? 

Mr. Eneote. It is if you assume that it is a sound proposition. 

Mr. Morse. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Enete. That is the point at issue. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I do not quite like to comment offhand on Mr. Bow’s 
statement concerning the over-all production of food in this country, 
but do you have the figures in your mind, or can you submit them for 
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the record, on the total calories produced in this country and the total 
consumption in calories, and the deficit that is met by imports? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1951. 
Re central Arizona project. 
Congressman JoHN R. MURDOCK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murpock: In the committee hearing March 9, 1951, one of the Con- 
gressmen asked that I furnish, for the record, data on food production and con- 
sumption. The following covers the question: 


Nutrients available for consumption per capita per day—1909-49 


Foodenergy _ Food energy Food energy 
Year: calories Year: calories Year: calories 

FS 3,510 ee _ 8,470 SSSA 3,350 
es 3,480 ae 3,440 eS 3,360 
ar 3,440 ihe cenicaiil 3,460 | See 3,430 
aS 3,450 | 3,460 SE atth shintacumsengite 3,360 
aie evicted 3,460 Eee eae 8,510 ES et 3,400 
_ as 3,480 a ae 3,460 [| Se 3,380 
; Re 3,420 I Sec se 8,470 (Saas 3,340 
2 3,390 | ars 3,390 SEE 3,390 
«RSE, 3,380 Se 3,310 as 3,330 
i etesensiecndint 3,350 / ‘aes 8,280 ee 3,260 
Sor 3,460 ee 3,280 fa he TS 8,250 
SNRs 3,350 | eR TESS 3,200 (es 3,310 
ieknahiiilicniauahs 8,250 Pe ichiteacinenmctians 3,290 2 3,340 
Se 3,460 ART Ses .260 
| ees 3,440 , RAR ee 3,280 


1 es of neutrients computed by Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
on the basis of estimates of apparent per capita consumption (retail basis), including 
estimates of produce of town and city gardens, prepared by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. No deduction has been made in the nutrient estimates for loss or waste of 
food in the home or for destruction or loss of nutrients during the preparation of food. 
Civilian per capita only, 1941-49. 

2Data for 1941-49 for iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin include estimates of the 
quantities of these nutrients added to prepared cereals, white flour, and bread. 


Source : USDA Miscellaneous Publication 691, Supplement Table 39. 


Source of food supplies 


[Increase or decrease of stocks not shown here] 
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Source: USDA Miscellaneous Publication 691. Table 1, sec. A. 
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Imports were larger than exports 











Imports, 2 Imports, . , 
, percent xports, percent xports, 
Year of total percent Year of total percent 
foods 
5.9 6.9 | 6.0 3.4 
7.1 5.1 5.5 3.0 
7.6 5.4 6.1 2.5 
6.6 5.7 It Seen 5.5 2.0 
6.4 5.1 5.8 1.8 
6.9 4.9 | 3.7 lL 
6.5 4.6 4.8 -9 
5.8 4.0 5.0 1.1 
5.2 3.3 | 4.8 1.5 
5.1 2.7 | 4.3 2.7 
5.2 2.6 4.8 4.1 
6.3 2.0 5.0 3.1 
6.3 1.7 | 5.2 3.3 
6.7 2.3 5.4 3.3 




















Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 691, table 1, sec. A. 
Some ConcLusions ReGarpINe Foop 


(By Dr. Harrell DeGraff, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


“* * * over a long period of time the food output of the United States is 
remarkably constant from year to year. Over the last 40 years there has been 
an annual average variation in total food output of approximately 3 per cent. 

* * * from 1909 to 1939, United States food production increased at the 
average rate of 0.8 percent a year. This increase in food output did not quite 
keep pace with the growth of United States total population. 

From the late 1930’s to the mid 1940’s, on of the most remarkable increase in 
food production I think ever to occur in a reasonably well developed country, took 
place here. With United States food production 1935-39 expressed as a base 
of 100, our food output increased to an index of 140 by 1944. 

* The ability to provide the extra amounts of food seems to me to have 
wiih so extremely important to the war effort that now when we are facing the 
possibility of another war economy, I think it is important to go back and analyze 
the reasons for the increased production of the early 1940’s and see if we could 
do it again. 

(a) In every year since 1936 we have fortunately escaped weather catas- 
trophes in this country. 

(b) * * * a greatly increased application of scientific production practices, 
including such things as a widespread adoption of improved seed stocks, of which 
improved wheat, corn, etc., come readily to mind, the use of a great deal more 
fertilizer, the use of improved insecticides and fungicides in greatly increased 
quantities, a better livestock feeding and breeding, and to some extent the use of 
a great deal more of the type of farm machinery which made possible a greater 
degree of timeliness in planting and harvesting. 

(c) The third factor which I think was important in those World War II 
years, was the feeding out of the accumulated grain stocks in the ever normal 
granary, and the additional quantities of oats and barley which this country pur- 
chased from Canada in the early 1940’s. The effect of these windfall sources of 
feed can be observed in the table showing the production of food livestock between 
1941, when livestock production was at an index of 115, to 1944 when livestock 
production reached an index of 144. 

Now the question is, as we look ahead, whether or not these influences which 
contributed so much, by my interpretation, to food production in the early 1940's, 
can be expected to continue. 

(a) I think adverse weather is overdue and may strike us in any crop year. 
It {t doesn’t happen, we will soon be able to write the record of another new 
miracle. 

(b) The point with respect to improvement in agricultural science is more 
difficult to interpret, because certainly not all farmers are now using to the full 
the scientific knowledge we have. However, it seems probable to me that the 
great majority of farmers who will use our agricultural science intensively are 
pretty much already doing so. 
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(c) We do not have at the present time the sources of windfall feed which we 
had previously, so that our livestock population is essentially limited by current 
feed production. 

My interpretation of this summary is that we are now in a situation where I 
do not think it would be possible, even in the event of the production pressure of 
another full-scale war at this time, to increase our food production as we did 
increase it in the early 1940's. Consequently, I interpret our situation as being 
one in which we need to give a great deal of effort to promoting full farm output. 
If we don’t have war, we might find ourselves in a situation where, as a nation, 
we had to carry some extra supplies of foodstuffs, but I think we are living in 
precarious times when we don’t know what these confused years will bring. And 
the only safe thing we can do as a nation, is te give much thought and careful 
attention to full farm output and not be bemused, as so many are, by the idea of 
surpluses. 

I would like further to call your attention to the fact that the total food pro- 
duction of this country has remained at a rather constant plateau for the last 
6 years, some 38 to 40 percent above the prewar level. We hit a high-level output 
in 1944 of 40 percent above the 1935-39 level, and in no one of the last 6 years 
have we bettered that output figure. 

Yet, during all this time the population of the country has been increasing at 
an unprecedented rate. On July 1, 1940, the population of the country was given 
as 131.7 millions. On July 1, 1945 the estimate was 139.6 millions, up 7.9 millions 
for the 5 years, on an increase of 1.6 million a year. Between 1945 and July 1, 
1950, the population increased to 151.8 millions, up 12.2 millions for the 5 years, 
or an average of 2.5 millions a year. 

* * * The only basis on which we have been able to hold per capita food 
consumption at the level which now prevails, is because military and U.S. D. A. 
purchase dropped sharply following 1945. 

My interpretation boils down to this: Population will probably continue to 
increase for the next few years at a rate of about 2.5 millions a year or roughly 
1.5 percent. Secondly, I am somewhat doubtful that food production can increase 
at a sustained proportionate rate. Thus, I think we are going to be pressed in 
this country to maintain the current dietary level unless we get all the breaks 
on weather, and encouragements to high-level farm output. 

* * * ‘In fact, we very much want to see the diet improved, particularly in 
dairy products, the one food type which has increased the least over the past 
decade. But, the accomplishment of an immediate improvement in the American 
diet is going to be difficult, and the maintenance of the present diet may acquire 
an exceedingly well managed food economy. Of course, we can always stretch 
our basic food supplies some more but few, if any of us, want to do it. 

South Production Requirements, the monthly business review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, March 1, 1951, issue, states as follows: 

“The task of meeting the relatively high production requirements indicated 
for the Southwest is complicated by the fact that they must be met without 
sacrificing any potential future production. In fact, it is imperative that farmers 
and ranchers lay the foundation for expanding production in the years to come, 
because requirements of 10, 15, or 20 years hence may be much greater and more 
imperative, from the standpoint of national safety and individual well-being, 
than they are today.” 

There are three copies enclosed. 

If we can furnish other data, please advise. 

Sincerely, 
Doane AGRICULTURAL Service, Inc. 
True D. Morse, President. 


I think that over a number of years you will find that we do not pro- 
duce in calories, the calories we consume in this country, and we have 
to import things like bananas and tapioca and coffee and other prod- 
ucts to supplement the production in this country in order to have sufli- 
cient calories to support the population at the present time. And 
while we do have our surplus in certain items, the total calories that 
are consumed in the country are not all produced here. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 
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Mr. Bow. Of course we are not going to grow bananas and some 


of the other things that we have got to import in the way of calories. 
But this list I have submitted is of these items. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I admit at the time you speak of we have a surplus of 
those fats and proteins. But pie wi the country does not produce in 
calories what we consume. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Just an observation, not that I am advancing it as 
one likely to prove important, but I had at home just outside of my 
office window a banana tree growing. The last time I was home I said 
to Pete Jepson, “How about your banana crop?” There is a tree in 
his front yard. They produce bananas. But the thing is there are 
very few spots in the United States of America where the date palm 
flourishes. I think the valley where I live produces a million dollars’ 
worth of edible dates, luscious dates, though not many bananas. 

Mr. Bow. I might say, if you will yield again, Mr. D’Ewart, there 
are some surplus calories which I would be happy to contribute per- 
sonally at the urging of my wife and my doctor. I believe I could 
contribute about 1,000 calories a day. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to have those figures inserted in the rec- 
ord if you have them, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I thought I could give you the citation in my first 
report and here it is, from page 42 of that report: 

In every year from 1925 through 1941, the United States was a net food 
importer. 

And that is quoted from Survey of Current Business, page 16, Janu- 
ary 1948, United States Department of Commerce. 

And what you have said is currently true. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Are you through, Congressman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry- I would just like to ask the gentleman one question. In 
deciding upon the economic feasibility of this project, did you con- 
sider, Mr. Morse, the alternative use of the water that the project will 
require. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Is this the first time that you have appeared for a Bu- 
reau of Reclamation project 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you actually read the bill carefully yourself? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you find anything in the bill that would prevent a 
further expansion of acreage in Arizona if the bill passed? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir, I don’t recall it. Iam assuming that the amount 
of water, if and when brought in, would set that limit. 

Mr. Yorry. If the situation is as desperate as you picture it, can 
you explain why a ground-water law was not passed in Arizona till 
1948 and why some of the areas that are included in the project are 
not yet on the critical list, including parts of Maricopa County ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you make up your analysis then just on the basis 
of data that was supplied to you by somebody else ? 
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Mr. Morse. It was based on investigations which I made on the 
ground with data provided by the University of Arizona, statistical 
data and other sources of data which I quoted. 

Mr. Yorry. What is the longest farm loan that you recommend ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, the Federal loans, I believe, are being made right 
along for 44 years. 

Mr. Yorry. How long? 

Mr. Morse. Forty-four years, through the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Yorry. What is the longest that you would recommend if you 
had a client that was a bank making farm loans; how long would you 
make it; for what length of time? 

Mr. Morse. Twenty, thirty, forty years. depending upon the nature 
of the property. 

Mr. Yorry. Why wouldn’t you make it 100 years? 

Mr. Morse. It could be done. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you consider it economically sound to lend a farmer 
money for 100 years to buy a farm, say ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; I would consider, if it were properly set up, fairly 
feasible. 

Mr. Yortry. And what kind of interest would you want on a loan 
like that ? 

Mr. Morse. That would be very difficult to project that far ahead, 
but on the history of declining interest rates, it could be done on the 
basis of current interest rates. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, now, this declining interest rate, while the Fed- 
eral debt goes up, is not exactly due to the free play of economic 
forces, is it? 

Mr. Morse. Well, that, of course, reaches back prior to the time in 
which the Federal monetary management has dominated the situation 
so much. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, just as an economic proposition, if you are going 
to make a loan to a man who has no debts, you are not going to charge 
him as much interest as somebody who has a lot of debt already? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Is not the interest commensurate with the risk? Is 
that not a principle of economics ? 

Mr. Morse. It should be; yes. 

Mr. Yorry. If there were free play of economic forces, would not 
the Federal Government have to pay more than it would when it had 
say a $40,000,000,000 debt ? 

Mr. Morse. You say they should now be paying more interest than 
when they had a smaller national debt? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. Would you not say that that is correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, I think to say-yes to that. would be to say that the 
Government was a poor risk now. 

Mr. Yorty. Well, it is not as good a risk as when it did not have any? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t believe I would want to say that. 

Mr. Yorry. Well, it is not as good a risk as when it had no debt? 

Mr. Morse. I believe I would want to say in the economic develop- 
ment of this country, that our Nation is still a good risk. 

Mr. Yorry. And you would say it is just as good a risk, and that a 
Government bond is just as good a risk, as when the Government had 
no debt? Well 
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Mr. Morse. I would not want to say that. 

Mr. Yorry. No; I would not want to think so, being an economist ; 
but you seem to be saying that. 

Is it not a fact that we are now going to increase the interest rate 
slightly on the next issue of long-term bonds? 

Mr. Morse. I have seen that in press reports. 

Mr. Yorry. You what? ; 

Mr. Morse. I have seen such reports in the press. 

Mr. Yorry. Yes, as part of the compromise between the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury. 





Mr. Morse. I have seen it re in the papers. : 
Mr. Yorry. Which would indicate to you that there is some pressure 
for increasing the interest on the Government bonds? i 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you see anything in the foreseeable future that 
would indicate that there is going to be pressure to have lower interest 
rates ? 

Mr. Morse. I base my statement on the historic trend of interest 
rates, which, as I indicated in my statement, has been down; and with 
increased savings, accumulations, the pressure for investment builds 
up, in an economy such as ours, and I would not expect to see very much 
pressure built up to increase interest rates. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think it is a sound economic policy for the Gov- 
ernment to build various types of projects that produce incomes for 
private ‘peepee and rely only upon tax revenues to pay for those 
projects ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That would depend upon the nature of the projects, 
Of course here I have not said that this project should rely upon tax 
payments to cover it, because there will be these direct repayments 
under irrigation and power and otherwise. I have made this analysis 
which overlaps that to some extent and which goes into the over-all ‘ 
impact upon the national economy of such basic production as this. i 
Agricultural production is, of course, production of raw products and 
new wealth being put into the economic stream which creates the situa- 
tion such as I have testified to. 

Mr. Yorry. Your theory of economics intrigues me. If we had lots 
of time we would go into it some more. But I will yield. 

Mr. Morsr. This 7-to-1 ratio is a long-time ratio that has controlled 
and that has been well recognized; but it is not peculiar to me and I 
am not quoting it as my theory. That is factual. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Morse, you have presented some rather interesting 
figures here. I assume that you did not regard yourself bound by any 
precedent of reclamation law in determining the feasibility of this 
project and that you have based your statement upon what you con- 
sidered the impact on the national economy and the returns on the 
project to the Federal Treasury. Is that right? ; 
Ft Morse. That is part of the consideration as I have dealt with 
there. 

Mr. Enatr. Do you know what the construction cost of this project 
is, which is allocated to irrigation ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not have that before me. 

Mr. Eneate. I will give it to you, then. It is 414 million by July 
1947, figures, and now, according to their estimates—and I am not 
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sure they are right—it would be a little more than 10 percent more 
than that, so now it would be pretty close to $445,000,000. That is the 
amount of money invested in the irrigation feature of the project, 
irrespective of the features charged to power. Over 75 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coe’s statement, the irrigators can pay on that capital in- 
vestment over and above maintenance and operation and replacement, 
the total sum 114 million dollars, which, if my figures are correct, is 
about one-fourth of 1 percent of the capital investment in this project. 

Now, as a farm economist, and I can see by Fortune magazine that 
you are a firm that deals in farm economics, I wonder if you would 
advocate and advise a farmer to build an irrigation project on his 
property on which over a period of 75 years he could not pay four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the capital investment. 

Mr. Morse. I would so advocate if in doing that he could produce 
power and other benefits that would, when the total picture was 
examined, would return the costs and create and support that loss 
in wealth which could not be maintained without it. 

Mr. Encore. Well, that is not what I asked you. I asked you whether 
or not you think that an irrigation project on a farmer’s land would 
be considered economic if he could only pay four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the capital investment in 75 years. 

Mr. Morse. Of course the question as you are asking it bypasses 
the fact that an individual farmer gets return only from this raw 
product which he produces. 

Here you have as a project of the United States a proposition where 
that dollar of production on the farm is multiplied seven times as it 
goes through the economic stream of the Nation. So it is unfair 

Mr. Enote. No. You are talking about something else. I am going 
to get to that in just a minute. But what I am trying to do now is to 
find as a cold-blooded business project, whether you would advocate 
a farmer building an irrigation project on his ranch on which he could 
only pay four-tenths of 1 percent of the capital investment over a 
period of 75 years. 

Mr. Morse. Well, the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Enotr. The answer is obvious. It has to be “No.” 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. I wonder whether you realize when you were talking 
about this project, you were talking about a project where these irri- 
gators in central Arizona are literally given the irrigation works 
amounting to $445,000,000—literally given to them? Did you realize 
that? And that the project had to be paid out from the power revenues 
of Bridge Canyon Dam? 

Mr. Morse. Is that peculiar to this situation as compared with other 
projects which the Government finances? 

Mr. Ena. I will say this: That it is peculiar to reclamation; I 
do not know of a single reclamation project in the United States where 
that has happened. 

Mr. Morse. What about flood control ? : 

Mr. Enote. That is a different matter. Flood control has tradi- 
tionally been known—— 

Mr. Morse. Is there any reason why the approach to this should be 
any different from flood control or any other projects of that kind? 

r. Enoitzr. We may get into a discussion of it at some time but 
currently that is not the law and what I am trying to determine, Mr, 
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Morse, is the background of your thinking that brought out these 
figures. 

Kew we do not charge people for running the fire department to 
save their houses from burning down, except in the general tax rate, 
and we haven’t charged people for saving their property from dis- 
astrous and calamitous flood except in the general tax rate. But when 
we have created what amounts to a new economic unit of some kind, 
whether it be a house or a reclamation project or something else, the 
approach from a Government standpoint has been quite different. 
And so as I get your report here, you have taken what you figure to be 
the national over-all benefits. 

Now, did you read Mr. Coe’s statement here in the record before 
yon made up this statement, in which he balanced what the Bureau 
of Reclamation considered national benefits against the cost. Did you 
look at that ? 

Mr. Morse. He did not compute the indirect benefits in that state- 
ment, I believe. He took part of them, perhaps, but not the over-all 
benefits. 

Mr. Enon. Yes; you are very much broader. 

As I read your statement, on page 2 of the second memorandum, you 
say over a 75-year duration of the project, the indicated Federal tax 
income is from 4 billions of dollars to 7.8 billions of dollars. 

Do I understand that to mean that that is the difference between the 
taxation that would occur if the project is built and the taxation that 
would occur if the project is not built? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. That is what it is. 

Now, since we figured 2 billion dollars in interest and since the cost 
of this project is approximately $800,000,000, or another two-thirds 
of a billion, three-fourths of a billion the total cost of this project is, 
assuming those figures are right, about 234 billion. But on the basis 
of your figures, it would be wholly unnecessary for the irrigation to 
pay anything—isn’t that right—as long as the tax income running 
from the project, according to the figures as projected and assuming 
that they are correct—and I don’t know whether they are or not— 
would amount to more than capital, and interest loss by the Federal 
Government; is that not right ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. What I have said is that it would appear that 
the total investment would be returned to the Federal Government 
through the tax returns to the Federal Government by maintaining 
this production, this agricultural production. 

Mr. Enéix. You would be in favor of authorizing this project if the 
irrigators could not pay their maintenance and operation on the proj- 
ect, would you not, because the tax benefits would balance out the 
extra cost ? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. That is what I have said, because viewed 
from the standpoint of the United States as a whole, that would be 
preferable to letting this land go out of production. 

Mr. Enotr. That is right. In other words, if it was necessary for 
the irrigators to be subsidized to the extent of 114 billion dollars on 
this project, it would still, under your figures, be economically feasible? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneotx. Well, all I have to say is if your philosophy with ref- 
erence to what kind of projects should be built for the production of 
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agricultural crops is adopted by the Congress of the United States, 
we sure are going to run water all over that country out there in the 
West, because on the basis of your philosophy, economic standards 
automatically go out of the window as long as the total tax returns 
over a period of years from what you call or figure is the additional 
production, is equal to or greater than the total investment, even though 
it is all subsidy and the irrigators pay nothing. 

Mr. Morse. Now, Congressman Engle, I want to be clear on this. 
We have examined and studied and reported upon a specific project 
based on proven irrigation land of proven productivity, where a large 
part of the production is during the winter—all the circumstances 
which surround this situation. 

Now, I want to be clear that that statement about this specific project 
should not be applied to any other. I have personally worked with 
lots of irrigated land in the West where water was brought in, and it 
was found that that land was not of the type to irrigate. 

Mr. Enete. I realize that. 

Mr. Morse. And water was brought in and it became so alkalized 
that it went out of production, and that one circumstance after another 
has made land in many instances irrigated that should never have 
had water brought onto it. 

But here is a proven project, a project that is producing regularly, 
consistently. It is fertile land. It has production history to show 
what has been done. It has demonstrated its production. And my 
statements are based on this project and should not be applied broadly. 

Mr. Encore. Assuming all those things are so, what intrigues me is 
what you are saying about the economic feasibility of these projects 
having no relationship whatever to the ability of the irrigator to pay 
for the construction costs of the project, providing the total production 
over the period, as you see it, of 50 or 75 years, whatever it is, rebounds 
in terms of national income tax in excess of the cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. If it figures out that way, I would say, yes, 
and I believe the approach has been repeatedly demonstrated in the 
approach the Government has taken. 

Mr. Enete. Just by way of illustration, in volume II of the report 
of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, at page 384, 
if you want to look it up, it says one way of calculating the irrigation 
costs would be $220 an acre. That would not make any difference, 
in your judgment, so long as over a period of 75 years you got tax 
return enough ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, you see, that is a very false and misleading method 
of calculating—— 

Mr. Ena te. I haven’t said how it was calculated. 

Mr. Morse. When you quote a figure like that, what I mean, Con- 
gressman Engle, is that you say that all it means to the economy of 
this country is this acre of land. And I come back to the fact that 
for years and years and years the ratio of our national income to the 
production of the farms of this country has been such that the na- 
tional income is seven times that. 

The first thing I would do to that is to deduct the cost of the power 
and other things which are not chargeable to the irrigation from that 
figure. The second thing I would do is divide it by seven and then 
look at it. 
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Mr. Encix. Now, your 1 to 7 formula—there is a fellow around 
here by the name of Wilkins—Carl Wilkins. Do you know him! He 
came here one day and we did mental gymnastics with him for about 
three-quarters of an hour about the 1-to-7 formula, and I couldn’t 
understand it. 

Mr. Morse. That is not anybody’s “formula.” It is a fact. You 
look at the statistics as they exist year after year. 

Mr. Enete. I am not arguing about that, but you say over a 75 
year duration of the project, the Federal tax income is from 4 to 7.8 
billions of dollars and then on the other side you say that this project 
will not burden the taxpayer but is a sound economic investment. 

Let us assume that this project cost 314 billion dollars, in the light 
of your figures, would you say that it is still economically feasible? 

Mr. Morse. Pardon? 

Mr. Enate. I am saying if instead of costing $778,000,000 it cost 
31% billion, would you still say that it is a good project because over 
the 75 years it would return more than the 31% billions of dollars in- 
come to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Morse. The indications are as presented with this analysis 
that it would stil) be feasible. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, if the project cost 4 billion dollars 
it would still be feasible, would it not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. There is now only one other question which I want to 
ask you. I heard you say it is important to the national defense pro- 
gram. What do you base that on? Do you have any authority for 
that statement? 

Mr. Morse. It is as important as all of our agricultural produc- 
tion and power production is to the defense of the nation. 

Mr. Enote. As far as you are aware, has this matter ever been sub- 
mitted to the Defense Production Administration? Has any agency 
of the Defense Production Administration issued a certificate of neces- 
‘sity on this as connected with the defense program in any way ? 

Mr. Morse. As far as I know, no; but we have never fought a war 
in this country—and in connection with this, we are deeply into this 
as managers of farms and producers of agricultural products; we 
are being urged to produce maximum production this year, and the 
reason that they are urging maximum production is on account of 
national defense. 

This is agricultural production and on the basis of that I have 
said it is important. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Morse, you do not claim to have any greater interest 
in what is in the interest of this present defense emergency than those 
people particularly and specifically charged with the program? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Enere. And you know, do you not, that not one single defense 
agency of this administration has certified this project has any 
relevancy whatever to the defense program. 

Mr. Morse. Well 

Mr. Enere. But as a citizen you are entitled to your point of view? 

Mr. Morse. That is right—and based on my training and experi- 
ence I have submitted my point of view and that is as far as I can go. 

Mr. Enetrz. That is all. Thank you very much. 
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The Cuatrman. All members present have been able to ask a few 
questions except Judge Morris. I wish we might have just a little 
more patience as the hour grows late. 

Now, Judge, before you put your questions, may I say in con- 
nection with what went before that right today the defense agencies 
are asking that the farmers of the Pacific Southwest produce 70,000 
acres of long fiber cotton with fibers of an inch and a half or more in 
length, as a war measure. There are very few places, mostly in Ari- 
zona, Where that plant will grow. They are quite positive they are 
not going to get quite that much acreage. 

Mr. Enerx. Would the chairman yield for a question ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. EncGie. Would the chairman state to the committee whether 
or not he proposes to bring witnesses here from the emergency defense 
administration to testify with regard to the relevancy of this project 
to their program ¢ 

The Cuairman. No; we have just about concluded with that part 
of the testimony. 

Mr. Enete. Well, one other question, Mr. Chairman. Don’t you 
think, Mr. Chairman, that the pertinency of this project to the current 
emergency is something that we should know about and that it should 
be recognized as having a definite connection with this defense 
emergency before we act on this bill ? 

The CuatrmMan. This legislation began before the present emer- 
gency began and is needed regardless of it. 

Now, Judge Morris, had you some questions? 

Mr. Morris. I just want to ask one or two questions. I will take 
very little time. But they have been saying here all the time that this 
was just a special project wherein Arizona is being given this $445,- 
000,000, and I want to investigate that a little further. The testimony 
has not been developed in that regard. I think that that is not true, 
but then it may be; I do not know. 

I think that this program is just like the average reclamation pro- 
gram in that regard; that the power is used and that the revenue from 
the power is used to pay for the irrigation set-up; or at least, for 
most all of it; and they keep hammering on the item as though it were 
a special gravy train or a special project just for Arizona, and I think 
that is not true. 

I believe it is not true, and I think that might be developed a little 
later, but I may be in error about that; it may be in this particular in- 
stance they might be given a much bigger break than is the average. 
But even though it be true, is it not also true that this $445,000,000 or 
approximately that will be paid for by the power that is used there, 
the power revenue; and is it not also true that the people down in 
Arizona are going to pay for that power? 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Morris. So that actually the people in Arizona are going to pay 
for that, or if not the people in Arizona, the people in the area as a 
whole; it might not be all in Arizona; but the people in that particu- 
lar area who will benefit mostly will actually pay for it, whether in 
taxes or whether in power rates. Is that not true? 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding. 

Another point of view here I am sure the committee has already 
had presented is that this is not a reclamation project where you go 
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out and take the raw land that has been under dry farming and start 
from the ground up, but here is a going concern, and the investment to 
maintain these towns and buildings and the going concern that is there 
cannot be dealt with economically on the same basis as if you go out 
into an area where there has been no irrigation and start from the 
ground up with a reclamation project; sa is a very major dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Morris. That is true, but what I want to point out is that to 
people in other parts of the country it would not make any difference 
if this part of the project were financed by taxes or by power rate; it 
would not make a bit of difference to the people generally, if that 
were so, would it, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. No; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. If the people in that area paid the bill, it would not 
make any difference whether they paid it by power rate or by taxes so 
long as the taxes would not fall generally upon the people throughout 
the United States but would fall upon the people who will directly 
benefit throughout the area; that is the point I am trying to make, and 
I believe it is correct, and I am just trying to get information; I think 
it is correct, and I think it has an important bearing on this matter. I 
think it has an extremely important bearing because those opposing 
this have been leaving the inference that this $445,000,000 is going to be 
paid for in taxes by the people in all of the 48 States; but that is not 
true; it will be financed by the people in that area. 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McMutien. Will you yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. McMutten. Will you read the statement on page 3 where it says 
instead of costing the Nation’s taxpayers money it will mean a tax 
saving. 

Mr. Morris. I see it. 

Mr. McMutten. On each of these nine States it shows a saving and 
the saving in the case of California is set forth as $160,000,000. 

Mr. Morris. That is why I am for the project. I think it will be of 
definite benefit to our whole Nation and always have thought so, but 
on this particular point the thing I am trying to get across would be 
that this particular $445,000,000 would not be paid for by the Nation 
but would be paid for by the people that would benefit from this 
program in that particular area. 

Mr. Yorry. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I think it would be a great saving to taxpayers, 
Mr. McMullen. 

The Carman. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. I yield to the gentleman, yes. 

The Cuarrman. To let it be clearly understood how I have been 
thinking on this I want to make this positive statement that when I 
hear those say “Uncle Sam cannot afford to build such a project as 

this project,” I want to state positively that it is my honest conviction 
that Uncle Sam cannot afford not to build this central Arizona irriga- 
tion project—and I think that. is exactly in keeping with your testi- 
mony. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morrts. I yield to Mr. Yorty. 
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Mr. Yorry. I thank the gentleman. I wonder if in this talk about 
power rates we seem to be assuming there is no limit to how much you 
can charge for power and you can get all the market will bear. I want 
to point out to the gentleman that those power rates go into the cost of 
production in industry and if you add to the cost of the power rate 
you add to the cost of production, and if you do that, you cut down 
the amount that can be paid for labor. In effect you are taking it 
out of the pockets of the industrial workers to turn it over to the 
persons whose lands are being irrigated. Those persons pay noth- 
ing, except those persons who have the privilege of buying water that is 
made cheap enough because of the Federal investment for them to use 
it, and I think we ought to consider in the power rate that we are talk- 
ing about money that has to be paid by somebody. I do not think 
that it is fair to transfer the whole burden upon the industrial worker 
and not have the persons who are benefiting directly pay. 

Mr. Morris. Of course you have something there, something concrete 
and something important, but I do want to say this: that I do not 
think it will ever be possible to carry on a real irrigation program in 
the West unless you tie power in with irrigation, and I do think you 
can do it in this case and I think we all agree that reclamation is the 
important matter. 

Whether any particular bill that comes before us is a feasible bill, 
is for us to determine. Certainly there is bound to be a number of 
feasible programs of reclamation all through the West that are econom- 
ically sound and that are necessary to the strength of this Nation, and 
I do not think that we can carry on with those reclamation projects 
generally unless we tie them in with power, because otherwise we just 
couldn't do it. 

Mr. Yorry. I agree with the gentleman that power and reclamation 
can be tied in together. I think in this case the gentleman realizes 
that we are stretching just a little bit when we build a dam, Bridge 
Canyon Dam, to develop power to pay not only the cost of the power 
feature but to pay all of the irrigation features, and the irrigators 
paying no more than the amount estimated to take care of the mainte- 
nance and maybe 1 percent of the cost of irrigation. 

So we are getting into some fundamental philosophies. On this 
project I think the irrigator’s payment is nominal and I think the fact 
that it is nominal stretches out the time of repayment and that in turn 
begets high interest costs. That was the purpose of my questions of 
this gentleman. I was trying to get the length of time that it is 
economically feasible to lend money because I felt there should be some 
limit for the time, because if I borrow even 1 penny and keep it long 
enough, it will grow so large eventually that I can hardly pay it back 
when the time comes. Now we are up to 75 years; we have that now. 
We should have some time limit. The Bureau of Reclamation made 
an error in figuring the total power to*be developed at Glen Canyon 
and if that increases the length of time by 15 years we will have a 
project getting close to the 100-year mark on which we will be paying 
interest. I think we should have some limit. Otherwise it is getting 
to the point where it is fantastic. And I say that, though the chair- 
man may not like it. 

Mr. Morris. Of course it is getting into points of view and I get your 
point of view all right. 
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The Cuarrman. And I want to say to my friend from California 
that I don’t object to the use of the word “fantastic” rightly applied, 
because it applies more appropriately both to the mathematics and the 
legal reasoning of the opponents than it does to the engineering or 
economic phases of this project. 

We thank you, Mr. Morse, and that will conclude our testimony 
today. 

The committee is adjourned to 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 o’clock p. m., the committee was adjourned 
to 10 o’clock a. m., Monday, March 12, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, the Honorable John R. 
Murdock (chairman) presiding. 

The CHamman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will proceed with our hearing. This is further consideration of 
H. R. 1500 and H. R. 1501. 

I had hoped to conclude the affirmative side of the hearing by the 
end of last week, but the hearings have drawn out a little longer than 
we anticipated. 

I believe we have three more witnesses. This morning we will hear 
Mr. E. B. Debler, who is no stranger to this committee. Mr. Debler 
will identify himself, of course, when he comes to the stand. He has 
had a good many years’ experience in the field on which he testifies. 
We are always aind to hear him. 

Mr. Debler, would you prefer to give the statement without inter- 
ruption and then have questions follow ? 

r. Dester. That is right. Could I identify myself before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, please. 

Mr. Desier. My name is E. B. Debler. I am a resident of Denver, 
Colo., an engineer in private practice at this time. I am here as a 
representative of the State of Arizona and particularly in connection 
with water-supply matters for the central Arizona project. 

As to my past record, I am a graduate with a degree of bachelor 
of science and civil engineering of the University of > alr he gradu- 
ating in 1907. To some extent prior thereto and up until 1918, I had 
a varied experience in construction, operation, and investigations in 
connection with irrigation projects and railroads. 

Beginning with the fall of 1918, I was employed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and beginning with 1924, was in charge of the project 
planning for the Bureau, together with hydrology, prior to 1944, 
when there was a reorganization in the Bureau, at which time I be- 
came director of region 7, and so continued until 1947, when I retired 
from Bureau service. 

The Cuarrman. Very well; if you will proceed now with your 
statement. 
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STATEMENT OF E. B. DEBLER, CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 


SOURCE 


Mr. Dester. Waters for the project are to be diverted from the 
Colorado River by pumping from Lake Havasu, impounded by Parker 
Dam built by the Bureau of Reclamation at the expense of the Metro- 
politan Water District of Los Angeles, to facilitate diversion by that 
district, and for other purposes. 

Availability of water is controlled by the Colorado River Compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and the Treaty with Mexico. 


COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


The Colorado River Compact, signed at Santa Fe November 24, 
1922, by representatives of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, was approved by Congress in sec- 
tion 13 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928, with 
a waiver of that part of article XI requiring approval of the compact 
by all of the States, such approval by the Congress being conditional 
on acceptance of the waiver and approval of the compact by Califor- 
nia and at least 5 other States. The States, except Arizona, complied 
promptly. Arizona ratified on February 24, 1944. 

The compact provisions pertinent to the central Arizona project 


are as follows: 
ARTICLE III 


(a) There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado River system in perpetuity 
to the upper basin and to the lower basin, respectively, the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, which shall include 
all water necessary for the supply of any rights which may now exist. 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in paragraph (a), the lower basin is 
hereby given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive use of such waters 
by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 

(c) If, as a matter of international comity, the United States of America 
shall hereafter recognize in the United States of Mexico any right to the use 
of any waters of the Colorado River system, such waters shall be supplied first 
from the waters which are surplus over and above the aggregate of the quanti- 
ties specified in paragraphs (a) and (b):; and if such surplus shall prove insuf- 
ficient for this purpose, then the burden of such deficiency shall be equally borne 
by the upper basin and the lower basin, and whenever necessary the States of 
the upper division shall deliver at Lee Ferry water to supply one-half of the 
deficiency so recognized in addition to that provided in paragraph (d). 

(d) The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river at 
Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for any 
period of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive series begin- 
ning with the 1st day of October next succeeding the ratification of this compact. 

(f) Further equitable apportionment of the beneficial uses of the waters of 
the Colorado River system unapportioned by paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) may 
be made in the manner provided in paragraph (g) at any time after October 1, 
1963, if and when either basin shall have reached its total beneficial consumptive 
use as set out in paragraphs (a) and (b). 

The compact (art. III a) apportions to each of the upper and lower 
basins in perpetuity a total of 7,500,000 acre-feet for beneficial con- 
sumptive use annually and (art. III b) grants the further right to the 
lower basin to increase its beneficial consumptive use by 1,000,000 
acre-feet annually. 
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While article III b does not use the word “apportionment” with 
respect to the 1,000,000 acre-feet, article III f clearly earmarks this 
as apportioned water by grouping it with the apportioned waters of 
III a and III ¢, and by designating as surplus waters available for 
further apportionment, only the waters remaining after either basin 
shall have reached its total allowance under IIT a and III b. 

Article III ¢ establishes the basis for supplying any right later 
recognized in Mexico and article III f leaves the apportionment of any 
remaining surplus water to be made after October 1, 1963. 

By the terms of the compact (art. III d), the States of the upper 
division cannot cause the flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry to 
be depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for any period 
of 10 consecutive years and in addition thereto must deliver one-half 
of the Mexico requirement not met from the surplus remaining beyond 
the apportionments of 16,000,000 acre-feet to the two basins. 

The compact does not define “beneficial consumptive use,” nor have 
the States acted under article VI of the compact to secure such clarifi- 
cation. 

The compact in article III d does place a limitation on such bene- 
ficial consumptive use with respect to the upper basin in periods of low 
runoff by designating a specified minimum 10-year delivery of water 
at Lee Ferry, the downstream limit of the upper basin. 

It appears only reasonable to conclude then that the intention in 
article III a was to permit the upper basin to deplete the flow of the 
Colorado River at Lee Ferry by an average of 7,500,000 acre-feet per 
year, subject to the specified minimum delivery under article III d. 
Likewise it is concluded that it was the intention in articles IIT a, 
III b, and III ¢ to permit the lower basin and its component States 
to deplete the Colorado River at the international boundary by an 
average of 8,500,000 acre-feet per year, with each basin to make up 
one-half the deficiency when remaining surplus waters are inadequate 
to supply Mexico the amount accorded that Nation. 

Mr. Sartor. May I interrupt the witness at this point? 

I do not want to interfere with this witness or any other but I have 
been inquiring around and I find that in the Reorganization Act, which 
was passed in the Seventy-ninth Congress in the second session, the 


99 


committee procedure in section 133 provides, among other things: 


Each standing committee shall, so far as practicable, require all witnesses 
appearing before it to file in advance written statements of their proposed testi- 
mony and to limit their oral presentations to brief summaries of their argument. 

The staff of each committee shall prepare digests of such statements for the 
use of the committee members. 

Now these men who are appearing here and testifying have these 
statements prepared and I see no earthy good that can come out of it 
by having them sit here and read the statements. 

Mr. Encotr. That would be true, Mr. Saylor, provided we had a 
chance to see the statements beforehand, but in the absence of that 
we have not had time to read the statements and conduct any intelli- 
gent interrogation of the witnesses. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosonr. We would have time if they*were submitted before 
the time the committee convened. 


80804—51—-ser. 2, pt. 1———27 
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Mr. Ener. That is the reason we never insisted in strict compli- 
ance with that rule. It is a little hard to do. 

The Cuatrman. I might say I notified the witnesses they should 
come with prepared statements. I did not see fit to comply strictly 
with the requirement just read, but we have tried to facilitate matters 
a little bit by having some statements distributed in advance. I think 
that could be done for the remaining witnesses perhaps, but there is 
this about it: Some of these statements are highly technical and I think 
we ought to hear the witness give the statement, although it does con- 
sume a little more time than the Chair had hoped the committee would 
take. 

I feel so much depends upon these statements. It is assumed the 
whole body of Congress will need this for their deliberations and 
study. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to eliminate any state- 
ment or any testimony. The only thing that I am looking at is the 
tremendous amount of time that this is consuming. 

The Cuatmrman. That is true. 

Mr. Sartor. We are starting on the third week. 

The Cuairman. That is true; however, do you not agree that as this 
statement is read—and I would ask the witness to read fairly rapidly— 
that it gives you an opportunity with the statement before you to 
prepare for questioning ? 

Mr. Sartor. I agree it does that, Mr. Chairman, but it could be 
done in other ways, I think, and save time. That is the only thing 
I am looking at. 

The Cuairman. Well, I think in this case of engineering testimony 
we will ask the witness to proceed and perhaps read a bit faster than 
he is accustomed to read, yet so that we may follow him, of course. 


BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT (CH. 42, 45, STAT. 1057) 


Mr. Dester. This act, approved December 21, 1928, in section 4 (a), 
contains the following provisions pertinent to the central Arizona 
project: 


This act shall not take effect * * * unless and until (1) the States of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming shall 
have ratified the Colorado River compact, * * * (2) if said States fail to 
ratify the said compact within 6 months from the date of the passage of this 
act, then, until six of said States, including the State of California, shall ratify 
said compact * * * and, further until the State of California, by act of its 
legislature, shall agree irrevocably and unconditionally with the United States 
and for the benefit of the States of Arizona, Colorado, and Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming * * * that the aggregate annual consumptive use (di- 
versions less returns to the river) of water of and from the Colorado River for 
use in the State of California, including all uses under contracts made under the 
provisions of this act and all water necessary for the supply of any rights which 
may not exist, shall not exceed 4,400,000 acre-feet of the waters apportioned to 
the lower basin States by paragraph (a) of article III of the Colorado River 
compact, plus not more than one-half of any excess or surplus waters unappor- 
tioned by said compact, such uses always to be subject to the terms of said 
compact, 

‘The States of Arizona, California, and Nevada are authorized to enter into an 
agreement which shal provide (1) that of the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually appor- 
tioned to the lower basin Wf paragraph (a) of article III of the Colorado River 
compact. there shall be apportioned to the State of Nevada 300,000 acre-feet and 
to the State of Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet for exclusive beneficial consumptive use 
in perpetuity, and (2) that the State of Arizona may annually use one-half of 
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the excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Colorado River compact, and 
(3) that the State of Arizona may annually use one-half of the excess or surplus 
waters unapportioned by the Colorado River compact, and (4) that the State of 
Arizona shall have the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of the Gila River 
and its tributaries within the boundaries of said State, and (5) that the waters 
of the Gila River and its tributaries, except return flow after the same enters the 
Colorado River, shall never be subject to any diminution whatever by an allow- 
ance of water which may be made by treaty or otherwise to the United States 
of Mexico but if, as provided in paragraph (c) of article III of the Colorado 
River compact, it shall become necessary to supply water to the United States 
of Mexico from waters over and above the quantities which are surplus as de- 
fined by said compact, then the State of California shall and will mutually agree 
with the State of Arizona to supply, out of the main stream of the Colorado 
River, one-half of any deficiency which must be supplied to Mexico by the lower 
tesia,:.* * °. 

The more important features of this section of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act are (1) limitation of use by California to a maximum of 
4,400,000 acre-feet of III (a) water, plus one-half of any unappor- 
tioned water, which was accepted by California in a statute dated 
March 4, 1929, and (2) Arizona to have exclusive use of its Gila River 
waters, and (3) in case Mexico is not fully supplied from surplus 
waters unapportioned, requiring the lower basin to make up a defi- 
ciency, such deficiency will be borne by Arizona and California out 
of the main stream of the Colorado River. 

Again, it will be noted the Congress, only 6 years after the signing 
of the Colorado River compact and at a time when there was a full 
and frank discussion of the numerous contentions and interpreta- 
tions of the compact, intended that apportionments were to be based 
on their effect on Colorado River flows, for the upper basin at Lee 
Ferry, and for the lower basin at the international boundary where 
delivery is made to Mexico, since surplus waters available for use by 
Mexico could be measured only at the international boundary where 


delivery is made to Mexico. 
TREATY WITH MEXICO 


A treaty relating to the division of the waters of the Rio Grande 
and of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers was signed by representatives 
of the two Governments on February 3, 1944, and, together with the 
protocol signed November 14, 1944, and clarifying reservations, were 
ratified by the United States Senate on April 18, 1945, and by the 
Mexican Senate on September 27, 1945. 

The treaty guarantees Mexico a delivery of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
annually collectively at a number of points on the international bound- 
ary in the vicinity of Yuma. This quantity may be reduced in time 
of extraordinary drought to the same degree that consumptive uses 
are reduced in the United States. 

Mexico is also to receive, without acquiring a permanent right 
thereto, up to 200,000 acre-feet of additional water when a surplus 
exists in the supply for users in the United States. 


CONTRACT BY THE STATE OF ARIZONA WITH THE UNITED STATES FOR WATER 


By an agreement dated February 9, 1944, with the United States, 
Arizona contracted for the storage of water in Lake Mead and for 
the delivery thereof at points on the Colorado River to be agreed 
upon, for irrigation and domestic use. t 
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The portions of the contract particularly pertinent to the central 
Arizona project are as follows: 


Subject to the availability thereof for use in Arizona under the provisions of 
the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the United 
States shall deliver and Arizona, or agencies or water users therein, will accept 
under this contract each calendar year from storage in Lake Mead, at a point 
or points of diversion on the Colorado River approved by the Secretary, so much 
water as may be necessary for the beneficial consumptive use for irrigation and 
domestic uses in Arizona of a maximum of 2,800,000 acre-feet. 

The United States also shall deliver from storage in Lake Mead for use in 
Arizona, at a point or points of diversion on the Colorado River approved by 
the Secretary, for the uses set forth in subdivision (a) of this article, one-half 
of any excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Colorado River compact 
to the extent such water is available for use in Arizona under said compact, 
and said act, less such excess or surplus water unapportioned by said compact 
as may be used in Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah in accordance with the rights 
of said States as stated in subdivisions (f) and (g) of this article. 

The obligation to deliver water at or below Boulder Dam shall be diminished 
to the extent that consumptive uses now or hereafter existing in Arizona above 
Lake Mead diminish the flow into Lake Mead, and such obligation shail be 
subject to such reduction on account of evaporation, reservoir and river losses, 
as may be required to render this contract in conformity with said compact 
and said act. 

Arizona recognizes the right of the United States and the State of Nevada to 
contract for the delivery from storage in Lake Mead for annual beneficial con- 
sumptive use within Nevada for agricultural and domestic uses of 300,000 acre- 
feet of the water apportioned to the lower basin by the Colorado River compact, 
and in addition thereto to make contract for like use of one twenty-fifth of any 
excess or surplus waters available in the lower basin and unapportioned by the 
Colorado River compact, which waters are subject to further equitable appor- 
tionment after October 1, 1963, as provided in article III (f) and article III (g) 
of the Colorado River compact. 

Arizona recognizes the right of the United States and agencies of the State 
of California to contract for storage and delivery of water from Lake Mead for 
beneficial consumptive use in California, provided that the aggregate of all 
such deliveries and uses in California from the Colorado River shall not exceed 
the limitation of such uses in that State required by the provisions of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and agreed to by the State of California by an act 
of its legislature (ch. 16, Statutes of California of 1929) upon which limitation 
the State of Arizona expressly relies. 


ARIZONA SHARE OF APPORTIONED WATERS 


Arizona, California, and Nevada have not entered into a compact 
or agreement for a division-of lower basin apportionments of water 
as authorized by sections 4 and 19 of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, nor are they in agreement on such a division. 

In arriving at the Arizona share of available waters, the following 
factors have been taken into consideration : 

(a) the compact permits the lower basin under articles III a and 
III b to deplete stream flow by 8,500,000 acre-feet as heretofore dis- 
cussed. 

(5) California, under the terms of section 4 (a) of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, and its conforming statute, is limited to an 
aggregate annual consumptive use (diversions less returns to the 
river) of 4,400,000 acre-feet plus one-half of any surplus that may be 
apportioned to the lower basin after October 1, 1963. 

(c) Congress by section 4 (a) of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
authorized an agreement by Arizona, California, and Nevada pro- 
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viding (1) for division of the 7,500 acre-feet of III a water, with 
Arizona apportioned 2,800,000 acre-feet and Nevada 300,000 acre-feet, 
(2) Arizona may use one-half of the unapportioned waters, (3) Ari- 
zona to have exclusive beneficial consumptive use of Gila Basin waters 
within its borders, and (4) no Gila waters subject to demand to meet 
Mexico requirements. 

Since the California limitation statute limits that State to the use 
only of III a waters and surplus waters as yet unapportioned, it fol- 
lows that the 8,500,000 nite Ne of Colorado River depletion appor- 
tioned to the lower basin by article III a and IIT b, in the absence 
of a lower basin agreement, are available to the States as follows: 
to California not more than 4,400,000 acre-feet; to Arizona and other 
States, not less than 4,100,000 acre-feet. In the remainder of this 
statement in the interest of conservatism with respect to Arizona 
water supply, it is being assumed that the waters of the Colorado 
River would actually be so divided. Arizona by the water contract 
of February 9, 1944, recognizes the right of Nevada to beneficial con- 
sumptive use of 300,000 acre-feet of apportioned water, and the rights 
of Utah and New Mexico to equitable shares of lower basin appor- 
tioned water. While the shares of these latter States have not been 
fixed by agreements, the report entitled “The Colorado River March 
1946” by the Bureau of Reclamation, page 184, presents the estimated 
ultimate depletion by the lower basin portions of these States as 
follows: 


Acre-feet 

annually 

a hsp ee Diccaeendetanianin re ete: tnelh nella ieliclinnig i apehciliinirebtemtenesqaaegtyabaieicinetaa 37, 000 
I cian Medea a ch daca ete Ape vemos senennieeti tins titers tar ttisher 101, 000 
pl EA ES ES ae ee ee a eee 138, 000 


Nevada in the same report is estimated to be able to deplete the 
stream by 256,800 acre-feet annually, compared with an Arizona 
recognition in its contract with the United States of 300,000 acre- 
feet. 

ARIZONA USE OF GILA RIVER 


The lack of synchronism in the high and low runoff periods of 
the Gila and Colorado Rivers, the exceedingly large ground storage 
capacity available in the Phoenix area to regulate Gila River run- 
off, and the freedom of Gila River from water demands for Mexico 
use, makes it advisable to segregate the Arizona water allotment as 
between Gila River uses and uses of the Colorado River and its other 
tributaries. 

Arizona and New Mexico in most years will ultimately almost fully 
divert Gila River flows with an inflow to Colorado River of flood 
remnants and of 70,000 acre-feet out of the 166,000 acre-feet of Gila 
River waters to be released from the Phoenix area for a salt balance. 

Operations in 1941 showed an ability to reduce Gila River out- 
flow from an estimated 3,700,000 acre-feet under natural conditions 
(p. 285, March 1946 on Colorado River, USBR), to 590,000 acre- 
feet. With the increased diversion and storage capacity contemplated 
within the Gila Basin it is estimated that flood outflows would be 
limited to remnants of the 1905, 1916, and 1941 floods with an average 
outflow of 64,000 acre-feet for the entire 47-year period. 
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Depletion of Colorado River flows by Gila Basin development 

















would then be as follows: Average’ chattel 
acre-feet 
Natural outflow from Gila River__...-----------------------.-___. 1, 272, 000 
Ultimate outflow of waters produced in Gila Basin: 
Return flow for salt balance 70, 000 
Oe Wi nies cipncn siightntinch ahinaiipbditk npn 64,000 134,000 
PRION acct sad cs dpe eb bes i cpittlctatiintibdd 1, 138, 000 
Depletion by New Mexico................----.--~.--_-_-_- 24, 000 
A a Ea ee Ee ie ee ee 1, 114, 000 





The following tabulations present the results of the applications 
of the compact and pertinent laws, as heretofore discussed. 


Comparison of apportionments with long-time average flow 
Acre-feet 
per year 
Long-time (1897-1943) average flow at international boundary... * 17, 720, 000 
Apportionments pursuant to the Colorado River compact : 


Upper basin by art. III (a)--_-__-_--____________- 7, 500, 000 
Lower basin by art. III (a) and III (b)_______-____ 8, 500, 000 
Mexico by treaty pursuant to art. III (c)--------_- 1, 500, 000 
—————_ 17, 500, 000 


Surplus, unapportioned and subject to apportionment 
after 1963, in accordance with art. III (f)-~------_-___--_____-__ 220, 000 


1 From p. 12 of the “Blue Book” (March 1946 Report, Bureau of Reclamation). 


Division of lower basin apportionment authorized by Boulder Canyon Project Act 











Acre-feet Percent 
Main stream: 
SE EEE SRS ASSES: ERPS eS Fee Ree oe Me ey Ny POURS Sew 2, 800, 000 37% 
California, by required Self-Limitation Act, a maximum of-._...........- 4, 400, 000 5834 
EE EDEL DSO ROP NI ERE SERENA Re, NGS 300, 000 4 
Re Se SR RA BE ths Se ee ee «ne a a 7, 500, 000 100 
Utah and New Mexico, not mentioned, estimated in Blue Book at_-__-- BOOS foncnctabienccs 














Nore.—Gila River, assigned entirely to Arizona with amount of water not stated but at the time generally 
assumed to be 1,000,000 acre-feet. 


Since the Boulder Canyon Project Act in authorizing a lower basin 
compact failed to designate any water for the States of Utah and 
New Mexico, the contemplated use by these States is herein deducted 
from the total supply of 8,500,000 acre-feet apportioned to the lower 
basin, ahead of the division between Arizona, California, and Nevada. 

Evaporation losses from the main stream reservoir is similarly de- 
ducted since all three States receive benefits from these reservoirs by 
reason of regulation of their water supplies, diversion from the dams 
and reservoirs, and use of power produced at the dams. 

Since Arizona and New Mexico will deplete Gila River by 1,138,000 
acre-feet instead of the 1,000,000 acre-feet in mind in the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act, a suitable adjustment is made to avoid penalizing 
California and Nevada for this extra Gila River use. 
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The resulting division is— 
Acre-feet 
per year 
Apportioned to lower basin__.__._._.._-_-_--__-_-___----___------- 8, 500, 000 
Less Gila River use contemplated at time of Boulder Canyon Project 
(ER A ls EA RS Pa RE Ry AL ae ESE Se eS , , 000 
Main stream use contemplated by act__.-.__...----------_---------- 7, 500, 000 
Less: 
Use by New Mexico above Hoover Dam____---- ------ 13, 000 
Use by Utah above Hoover Dam____---_-___---___---_- 101, 000 
Main stream reservoir evaporation___._._.____..________ 870, 000 
’ ———_ 984, 000 
Available main stream water for further use__.____.___________ 6, 516, 000 
Arizona share 3744 percent of 6,516,000__..__.___-____________ 2, 432, 000 


Arizona utilization of Colorado River system—available water after deduction 
for evaporation from main stream reservoirs 





Acre-feet 
per year 
Gila River depletion assumed in Boulder Canyon Project Act__.-~-~-~- 1, 000, 000 
pL RE rary 872 SCR 2, 432, 000 
ES RE Tae CTE EA ee Nay ae Meee Ree ReneS 3, 432, 000 
Utilization : 
Contemplated Gila River depletion by Arizona and New Mexico __ 1, 138, 000 
Main stream water available for Arizona use___.__.-_---_--------- 2, 294, 000 
Present use above Hoover Dam____-----------------~- 74, 000 
Present use on Williams River___._____-_--______--___ 3, 000 
Parker Valley (Colorado River Indian) project, au- 
RE LR LAE PIES EL ARTE A IIR, Se HES CALEY ER 250, 000 
eens nen Bente os ig ob ele wcesbiliiwee 600, 000 
pO EE a SRE a ene ee 130, 000 
Total present and authorised... 1... 1, 047, 000 
Available for additional projects_...__....-------------------- 1, 247, 000 
Contemplated for Central Arizona project: 
EEE SE SOE ee OTE 1, 200, 000 
Return to Colorado River_____.________--_------ 88, 000 


> 1,112, 000 
Balance for further projects__..._...._.--.--.--------------- 135, 000 
LOW RUNOFF PERIOD 


The long time average annual flow of Colorado River out of the 
upper basin under natural conditions is estimated at 16,270,000 acre- 
feet, leaving 8,770,000 acre-feet after the upper basin uses its appor- 
tionment of 7,500,000 acre-feet. In a low runoff period like that of 
1930-50, the upper basin may be expected to reduce deliveries to an 
average of but 7,500,000 acre-feet per year as permitted by the 
compact. 

The lower basin would then need to draw on its main stream res- 
ervoirs, and particularly Lake Mead, which should have been filled in 
the preceding high runoff period like that of 1906-29, to supplement 
upper basin deliveries in maintaining the required delivery 
of 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico and the lower basin main stream use 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet, including reservoir losses. 
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Main stream water (1930-50) 


Average delivery at Lee Ferry...-.._.-------.-..-_---.----------. 
Net gain Lee Ferry to international boundary exclusive of Gila River 


(small reduction in inflow offset by reduction in valley loss) ~-----~ 180, 000 
EE ae a ne ae ae 150, 000 
RET SR PRLS ae ee OO. Oe Oe eee Lee 7, 830, 000 
Lower Basin long-time use.._.....-__.---............-- 7, 516, 000 
Main stream reservoirs evaporation____.----_--_-_----- 600, 000 
ONE cic ee “ch SET Sai a 1, 500, 000 
—_————-__ 8, 616, 000 
Deficiency to be secured by draw-down at Lake Mead___---_---~-~- 786, 000 
Necessary draw-down in 21-year period such as 1930 to 1950, inclusive 16, 506, 000 
eaten Eat pci Tattle aN ig le ee 18, 000, 000 


A full supply is thus assured the Central Arizona project in the 
low runoff period which started in 1930. 

The Cuamman. As I said a moment ago, this is rather technical 
and I myself have found it rather convenient to follow you in the 
reading of the paper. 

I have some questions in my own mind, but since this is for the 
information of the newer members more particularly, if there is no 
objection, we will begin with the newer members of the committee. 

Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. McMutten. I have no questions at this time. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Yorty ? 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Debler, do I understand you are an attorney as 
well as an engineer ? 

Mr. Descer. I am not. 

Mr. Yorry. You are not an attorney? 

Mr. Dester. I am not. 

Mr. Yorry. Is not your entire paper devoted to a legal interpreta- 
tion of the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act? 

Mr. Destrr. It is based on the information I gained with respect 
to the intent of the compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act in 
my official work in the Bureau of Reclamation, beginning with 1918. 

Mr. Yortry. Are you with the Bureau now? 

Mr. Dester. No. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it your contention—— 

Mr. Dester. I am very familiar 

Mr. Yortry. Will you wait until I ask the question now? 

Is it not a fact that this is your legal interpretation of the compact, 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act? 

Mr. Dester. It is my interpretation. 

Mr. Yorry. And you will admit there is considerable controversy 
among lawyers as to the meaning of those documents will you not? 

Mr. Desier. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Yorry. And then you as an engineer are giving us your legal 
interpretation of these acts? 

Mr. Dester. I am giving you my interpretation. 

Mr. Yorry. Were you here the other day when I read what the 
present Secretary Acheson said when he was attorney for Arizona ? 
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Mr. Dester. I was here, but I don’t recall the quotation. 

Mr. Yorry. Were you one of his advisers at the time he was repre- 
senting Arizona in this fight? 

Mr. Dester. At that time I was employed b¥ the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. Yorry. Let me just read you a little bit of it and see if you as 
an engineer still want to be responsible for legal interpretation of 
these two acts that the most competent lawyers in the Nation are dis- 
agreeing about: 

It says: 

A provision in paragraph (d) of article III of the upper basin States will 
not cause the flow of the river to be depleted except below 75,000,000 acre-feet 
over a 10-year period— 


and so forth. 

This 75,000,000 acre-feet is not apportioned to the lower basin. It may not be 
appropriated in the lower basin. Only so much of it may be appropriated as 
together with existing and future appropriations of water in or from tributaries 
entering the river below Lee Ferry will total 7.5 million acre-feet. The 7.5 
million acre-feet includes all surplus waters, which under paragraph (c) must 
first bear any Mexican burden which may not be appropriated and which are 
subject to apportionment after 1963. It is fundamental to an understanding of 
the compact that the annual beneficial consumptive use of perpetuity of 7.5 
million acre-feet of water apportioned to the lower basin includes all beneficial 
consumptive use in perpetuity which may be made from the whole river system 
and is not merely an apportionment of such use in main stream water flowing at 
Lee Ferry. The agreement not to deplete the flow at Lee Ferry below the 
specified amount does not mean and cannot under the plain words of the 
compact be construed to mean that the guaranteed flow was apportioned to the 
lower basin or may be appropriated there. As to this at least there can be no 


shadow of a doubt. 


You don’t agree with that do you? 

Mr. Dester. Not at all. 

Mr. Enetx. Who said that? 

Mr. Yorry. That is what Acheson said when he was representing 
Arizona as their attorney. 

Mr. Encore. You mean before the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Yorty. In the fight to block the building of the Boulder Canyon 
Dam. 

I am not going to question you further, but to me it just seems a bit 
SS to come before a committee and argue very technical 
egal questions when we leave that to the lawyers and even the lawyers 
are going to be subject to very sharp differences. 

Mr. Dester. I think, Mr. Yorty, you will notice that I said that it 
is within the intentions of the compact. 

Mr. Yorry. I certainly would be happy to hear your testimony as 
an engineer because I am sure you are a competent one. 

Mr. Dester. I am giving my testimony in connection with those 
matters, going back even to the time and in advance of the compact. 

Mr. Yorry. That is fine. 

No further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buner. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarrton. I would suggest that Mr. Debler include in the 
record just a little more on the line of his qualifications. I do not see 
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that his statement shows very much here. You are a full-time em- 
ployee of the State of Arizona; is that the situation ¢ 


Mr. Desier. No, sir. 


Mr. Wuarton. It says you are a consulting engineer. 


Mr. Dester. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Wuarton. The situation is you have been employed for this 


project to make a report and a study ? 
Mr. Dester. That is right. 


Mr. Wuarton. I have nothing further. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Harrison? 
Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Aspinall? 
Mr. Asprnatu. I have no questions. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Jenison? 

Mr. Jenison. No, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Mrs. Bosone? 
Mrs. Bosone. I have no questions. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Saylor? 


Mr. Sartor. Just one thing that I would like to have Mr. Debler 
explain. On page 8 of his report he shows on the Gila River return 
flow for salt balance, 70,000 acre-feet, and the average outflow over 
the entire 47-year period, 64,000 acre-feet, or an average annual flow 
of 134,000 acre-feet, and on page 12 of his report he shows Gila River 


ultimate outflow, 159,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. Dester. There is in addition to the flows that are produced 
by the Gila River—you see, ordinarily there are the 70,000 and the 


64,000 which you refer to on page 8. 


Mr. Sayvor. That is right; that makes 134,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. Now on page—— 

Mr. Saywor. You state there on page 8. 

With the increased diversion and storage capacity contemplated within the 


Gila Basin, it is estimated that flood outflows would be limited to remnants of 
the 1905, 1916, and 1941 floods with an average outflow of 64,000 acre-feet. 


That, with the 70,000 acre-feet returned from the salt balance makes 


134.000 acre-feet. 


Mr. Dester. Now that 70,000 is Gila water that gets out for salt 
balance. There is another salt balance, which is on page 11—that 


88,000. That is Colorado River water that has passe 


through the 


Central Arizona project and carries out salt. 


Mr. Saytor. Where is this? 


Mr. Dester. On page 11. It is among the last few figures there 


on that tabulation. 


Mr. Sayvor. Then pepe, jit your figures there will be returned to 


the Colorado River, if the 
88,000 acre-feet; is that correct ? 


entral Arizona project is completed, 


Mr. Dester. That is correct ; 88,000 of Colorado River water, 70,000 


of Gila River water. 


Mr. Sartor. That still does not make 150,000. 


Mr. Desier. That makes 158,000. 


Mr. Sartor. Then what happens to our 64,000 acre-feet ? 


Mr. Dester. In a very low run-off 
flood flows coming out. There hasn’t 
for the last 10 years. 


riod like that you would get no + 
n any water out of that stream 
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Mr. Sartor. But you say over a 47-year period there has been an 
average outflow of 64,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Dester. That is right, because there are some high years back 
in 1916, 1915, 1914—the three in a string—where you couldn’t possibly 
hold all the water; and similarly there are other years that come now 
and then that push the water through when you have a high run-off 

riod. 
in Saytor. But in that 64,000 acre-feet you have not included in 
any way your main stream water from 1930 to 1950. 

Mr. Dester. No. 

Mr. Sartor. So then you want to use it to show what you will have 
in the Gila River to use the 64,000 acre-feet but when it comes down to 
your final conclusion you just omit 64,000? 

Mr. Dester. I use 64,000 when it comes to the average long-time 
supply and the disposition of it, but when we come to the low run-off 
period, and have to rely—we have only relatively low run-off; we 
don’t have these high figures for the floods that go through at other 
times. I take that into consideration, that that water is not there at 
that time but that is only for part of the period you see. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Judge Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Debler, who was the engineer, do you know, for 
Arizona when Mr. Acheson was giving this completely erroneous 
argument about Arizona’s rights? 

Mr. Desuer. I didn’t quite get your question. 

Mr. Enetr. Do you know who the engineer was for Arizona when 
Mr. Acheson was making these completely erroneous arguments in the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. Dester. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Encte. It is to be supposed, is it not, that he had the benefit 
of Arizona’s engineering staff and its views then as to what the intent 
of the compact was? 

Mr. Desier. Well, that is a reasonable supposition but I don’t know 
whether it is true. 

Mr. Enotr. Do you think possibly Mr. Acheson just went off on his 
own without consulting his clients and made an argument that was 
completely fallacious? 

Mr. Desir. Well, it is possible. 

Mr. Enete. Is it not a little unique for a State to make an argument 
before the Supreme Court and do a complete somersault and disclaim 
the arguments on which it relied before? 

Now that has been happening, I suppose, but when it is based on 
what people claim to be the intention of contract, it may be a little 
embarrassing to the people who make it and that is the reason I 
asked you. 

You do not know who was the engineer and who was giving the 
advice at that time? 

Mr. Dester. No, sir. 

Mr. Enetr. Now, on the basis of your computations, how much 
water do you think that California is actually entitled to? 
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Mr. Destrr. 4,400,000, plus any surplus that may be apportioned 
to it after 1963. 

Mr. Eneie. Are you going to make a deduction for evaporation 
losses, too ? 

Mr. Dester. That is part of the use. 

Mr. Enete. That reduces it below 4.4; does it not ? 

Mr. Dester. It would reduce the diversions—that is, the diversions 
by the various water-carrying structures; it would reduce those below 
4.4 to that extent; yes. 

Mr. Enetr. How much would it reduce it—about 600,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Desier. Well, the average that would fall on California would 
be in the neighborhood of about 450,000 or 500,000 acre-feet. I don’t 
recall the exact figure at the moment. 

Mr. Eneie. At any rate, California’s share, if Arizona’s interpre- 
tations are correct, will be about 3.8 or 3.9; is that not right ? 

Mr. Desirr. Of usable water; yes. 

Mr. Eneix. Now the Secreary of the Interior has made contracts 
with California, has he not, for 5,360,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Desier. He has made such contracts and every one of them 
carry that clause with regard to availability of such water—subject 
to availability of it—under the compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. 

Mr. Enete. He was off about what—1.5 million acre-feet? 

Mr. Dester. Not at all. 

Mr. Encie. You do not think so? 

Mr. Depier. No, sir; not by any means. I was there when those 
contracts were negotiated and I recall very vividly your California 
people saying the water wasn’t there; saying they would take their 
chances on it. 

Mr. Ene. It was very nice for the Secretary to do that, of course. 

Mr. Dester. I think he was perfectly right in doing that. They 
were taking the chances; he wasn’t. 

Mr. Eneie. Would you make a contract that you saw not any pos- 
sibility whatsoever of putting into execution ? 

Mr. Dester. If a person wants a contract of that type after he has 
been warned, that is his business. I don’t mind letting him have it. 

Mr. Encte. I notice here in Arizona v. California, which is the 
Supreme Court case, 298 United States 558, the Supreme Court in a 
footnote makes this statement, and I am quoting from footnote No. 6 
of that opinion. It says: 

The Secretary of Interior, acting under authority of section 5 of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, has entered into contracts with California corporations for 
the storage, in the Boulder Dam Reservoir, and the delivery, for use in Cali- 
fornia, of 5,362,000 acre-feet of water annually, for a stipulated compensation, 
Footnote 6 says “Metropolitan Water District, 1,100,000 acre feet”— 
figured by others, 3,950,000—“City of San Diego, 112,000; Palo Verde, 
320,000,” and the total comes to 5,362,000 acre-feet. 

Evidently the Supreme Court did not have much question in its 
mind at that time as to whether or not those contracts were valid. 

Mr. Dester. There isn’t a question in anybody’s mind such contracts 
were made, but as I say, they are all subject to the availability of the 
water. 

Mr. Eneir. You are speaking now of physical or legal availability ? 

Mr. Desier. Physical. 
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Mr. Encux. Physical ? 

Mr. Depter. Certainly, and legal—excuse me; physical and legal, 
that is right. 

Mr. Enere. That is a very different proposition, because legal 
availability is one thing; physical availability is another. Physical 
availability means the water is not there physically. Legal avail- 
or means it is there, but somebody else is entitled to it; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Deptrr. That is right. It has to be available physically first 
and then legally so in order that you can get it; that is true. 

Mr. Enaue. I notice in your statement on page 9, your figures paral- 
lel identically those used by Mr. Coe in his statement—on page 9 
of his statement. 

In other words, you start out with 17,720,000 acre-feet of water 
and he starts out with exactly the same amount. Your footnote shows 
that this is from page 12 of the Blue Book, which is the March 1946 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation, and all your figures are identical 
with his, yet you come out with a surplus of 220,000 acre-feet. 

We are talking now about physical availability of water. We just 
got through discussing legal availability, and it appears that there is 
some disagreement about that, but have you seen page 56 of this 
report on the Colorado River storage project and participating proj- 
ects of December 1950 ¢ 

Mr. Dester. Yes; I have read it. 

Mr. Enoir. What is that ? 

Mr. Dersver. I have read it. 

Mr. EncGur. Can you take the figures appearing on page 56 as to 
virgin flow at Lee Ferry and come out with 17,720,000 acre-feet at 
the boundary ? 

Mr. Dester. No, sir. 

Mr. Eneoier. You cannot? 

Mr. Dester. No. 

Mr. Encie. Are those two reports, the Blue Book, put out by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and this book, published by region 4 of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, compatible at all? 

Mr. Denier. In a way they are and in other respects not. 

Mr. Enote. If you take the assumption of their figures, the amount 
of water is going to be different; is it not? 

Mr. Desier. Yes. 

Mr. Eneix. And have you seen a compilation that Mr. Coe worked 
up based on the assumptions of the upper basin report ? 

Mr. Desier. I didn’t see that; no. 

Mr. Encie. You would agree, however, that if you start with Lee 
Ferry you are going to end up with less water; would you not? 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Eneoie. And assuming that the upper Colorado Basin report is 
correct, somebody is going to be short of water; is he not / 

Mr. Dester. It looks that way. 

Mr. Eneote. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. If all have asked questions—— 

Mr. McMoutten. I would ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. McMoutten. As I noted in the beginning, this is a subject I 
want to understand. 
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In your first paragraph on your first page you say the water for 
this project will be diverted from the Colorado River by pumping 
from Lake Havasu. It would be impounded by Parker Dam, as 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation, at the expense of the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Los Angeles. That is something new to me. 
What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Deeier. The metropolitan water district advanced the money 
to build dams. 

Mr. McMuuten. To build the Parker Dam ? 

Mr. Desier. That is right, and the contract was made with that 
district by the Bureau of Reclamation to build the dam, the Bureau 
designing it and building it. 

Mr. McMutten. That is in addition to this estimated cost of 
$788,000,000 ? 

Mr. Desier. What was that question ? 

Mr. McMu ten. The amount that the water district of Los Angeles 
pays for that dam would be in addition to the estimated cost of this 
project of $788,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Dester. No, sir. The contract with the metropolitan district 
provided that the United States could use that dam for diversion 
purposes free, without cost. The contract covering this construc- 
tion, that is. 

Mr. McMutten. I don’t know as I understand. The over-all cost 
of this project is $788,000,000. 

Mr. Desuer. That is right. At the time Parker Dam was built, 
under this contract with the metropolitan water district, entirely at 
the expense of the metropolitan district, there is a provision in that 
contract that the United States may use it for diversion purposes, with- 
out payment. 

Mr. McMutten. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Just one or two questions on my part: 

How many years have you given thought or study to the water 
problems on the lower Colorado River ? 

Mr. Dester. Thirty-three. 

Mr. Enotz. That goes back to prior to—— 

Mr. Dester. I drew up the original withdrawal order for Lake 
Mead in 1918. 

Mr. Ener. You must have been horrified with what you saw going 
on in the Supreme Court when Acheson was making these wholly 
fallacious arguments, Mr. Debler. 

The CuarrMan. One or two more questions: 

You are pretty well acquainted then with all existing diversions 
from the lower Colorado River ? 

Mr. Desier. Yes, sir; I am. 

The Cuatrman. At what points has water been diverted from the 
Colorado River below Lee Ferry ? 

Mr. Dester. The first diversion is Lake Mead by reason of its 
evaporation losses. Then at Lake Mead, there is a pumping plant 
drawing water from that lake for municipal uses at Boulder City 
and for uses at what was once the magnesium plant. 

Going down stream, the next diversion was originally—well, the 
very next diversion now is evaporation loss by Lake Mojave, which 
is impounded by the Davis Dam, and which went into operation this 
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year. Immediately below that is the Fort Mojave Indian Agency, 
where water has been diverted by pumping a very small amount 
at various times in the past. Then we come to Needles, and some 
water is taken out of the water there for town and railroad use. 

Back in 1910 and 1911, there was an effort made to grow cotton 
on the eastern side of the valley, but they had plenty of trouble with 
the Colorado River and it didn’t last long. 

Then the next thing we have is Lake Havasu, impounded by Parker 
Dam, which was formerly an Indian reservation, and there were 
various uses of water on that reservation. You do have evaporation 
losses there now. 

Then we have the Head Gate Rock Dam, about 8 miles below Parker 
Dam. I beg your pardon, just above Parker Dam, about 2 miles, is 
the pumping plant of the metropolitan water district on the west 
side of the lake, which diverts water to the metropolitan water aque- 
duct, which carries it to Los Angeles; 8 miles Eaow Parker Dam 
is the Head Gate Rock Dam and there diversions are made for the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation, more commonly known as Parker 
Valley, on the east side. 

Below there, about 30 or 40 miles, is the head gate for the Palo 
Verde Valley, Palo Verde irrigation district. That head gate was 
built probably about 1880, but even prior thereto for a number of 
rk there was some irrigation from a slough in that Palo Verde 
Valley. 

Then the next thing is Imperial Dam, which diverts for the All- 
American Canal, and there we have quite an evaporation loss. At 
Imperial Dam water is taken out on the east side for the Gila project. 
That canal goes sort of southeasterly, crosses the Gila River, and 
then southwesterly on to Yuma Mesa, with a present irrigation of I 
believe of about 12,000 or 14,000 acres. 

On the west side of the Imperial Dam water is taken out through 
the All-American Canal, which goes into the Imperial Valley with 
a branch into the Coachella Valley, and then for the last few years it 
has also been carrying water for Mexico, which was turned over to 
Mexico a short distance west of Yuma. 

That flow is about to be terminated, that use, because Mexico has 
built its own dam farther downstream. 

Immediately below the Imperial Dam is Laguna Dam, which was 
formerly the diversion for the Yuma project. It is occasionally still 
used sligthly for that purpose, and there is a small diversion on the 
east side of that dam for the farther north Gila Valley, which irri- 
gates about five or six thousand acres. 

Coming down to Yuma, we have the municipal users, and then 
below that, about 15 miles, is Morelos Dam, built by the Government 
of Mexico, pursuant to the Mexican treaty, where diversions are made 
by old Mexico for some 300,000 acres of land, and there are also a 
few pumps on the river below there. 

The Cratrman. Not that I doubt your word about that 33 years 
of study, but if I did doubt it, I would be convinced by the enumera- 
tion you have just made. You do know that river. 

Mr. Asptnati. Would you yield to me, Mr. Chairman, at this point ? 

The Cnaimrman. Yes, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asrprnatu. How many of those projects, Mr. Debler, would 
have likely been constructed and been in practical use at the present 
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time if it had not been for the building of what is known as the Hoover 
Dam, but was formerly known as the Boulder Dam ! 

Mr. Dester. I think if you mean by actual diversions, offhand 
I would say that probably the metropolitan aqueduct would not have 
been built, and the Gila project would not have been built. There 
is a possibility that the All-American Canal would not have been 
built any way, because of difficulties that the Imperial district was 
having with Mexico. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Why would there have been these problems of ad- 
ministration in diversion of water? 

Mr. Desier. They have always been very serious. The Colorado 
River always carried a lot of silt, which built up that delta below 
Yuma, and the steepest slope down that delta was toward Salton 
Sea, not to the ocean, but towards Salton Sea. 

Consequently, the river always tended to break through into that 
area and it was that menace which generated the desire for Hoover 
Dam by California interests. 

Mr. AsprnatL. Wtih your knowledge of the river, what possibility 
would there have been to have constructed what is now known as 
Hoover Dam if it had not been for the agreement arrived at in the 
Colorado compact at Sante Fe? 

Mr. Dester. The dam could have been constructed without that 
compact; in fact, it was so proposed at first, but it was the proposed 
construction of that dam, with its large storage capacity and its 
large power plant, and the anticipated increase in uses below that; 
that is what prompted the upper basin and particularly Colorado and 
Mr. Delph Carpenter to demand a compact for the protection of the 
upper basin. 

Ir. AsprnaLty. With that answer, what have been the advantages 
received and who have secured those advantages from the construc- 
tion of the Hoover Dam other than those which you have just men- 
tioned relative to building of certain projects that would not have 
been built if it had not been for the Boulder Canyon project? 

Mr. Dester. The other advantages—probably the outstanding ad- 
vantage that has been gained so far is a very, very large supply of 
low cost power, principally in southern California. 

Mr. Asprnatt. But some of the other States in the basin have se- 
cured some advantages from that power have they not ? 

Mr. Dester. That power has been distributed in a small way in 
Nevada and in northwestern Arizona up to this time. 

Mr. Asprnati. And some of the proceeds from that power have gone 
to the upper basin; have they not? 

Mr. Desier. Oh, the upper basin has gained quite a lot. Besides 
having the protection that the compact and the dam give to the upper 
basin development, the upper basin gained the benefits of the investi- 
gations money that was provided from 1938 to 1955, I believe it is, 
when that runs out, of $500,000 a year, and that was earmarked for 
certain investigations, first in the entire area—I forget—part of the 
time for the entire basin and part of the time for just the upper basin 
and the upper basin gained a lot by that. 

Mr. Asprnaut. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to ask one or two more questions, Mr. 
Debler, but preface that by saying that I have been over this area along 
the river many times and I always find something new that I did not 
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know accurately before, each trip I make, and that is one reason I am so 
very anxious that every member of this committee not only fly over 
this area, but try to get on it with your feet on the ground. 

It pleased me greatly when one of the members said the other day 
he wanted to spend several days studying this. Some of you have done 
so on previous occasions. I see two members of the committee who 
have gone down this river, studying each diversion. 

Now Mr. Debler, it is a complicated matter, and I have plenty of 
reason to believe that there is much confusion in the minds of members 
of the committee and Congress generally in regard to it. 

I shall not ask you offhand to give specifically the amount, but I 
would like to ask you about one or two of these diversions. 

I see on this map, which has been placed jn the hands of most of 
the committee, that the California diversions are three in number. 
Saying nothing further now about the diversion at Blythe, which is 
a very old diversion, to land that has a good water right, I want to 
ask you, not specifically, but generally, a question about the other two 
diversions. California is entitled to a certain amount of water, and 
it is diverted out of Lake Havasu for the metropolitan water district. 
You spoke a moment ago about the pumping plant being a few miles 
above Parker Dam. 

Do you know whether the metropolitan district, including Los 
Angeles, has been taking during the 10 or a dozen years of its use 
its full quota of water for which the aqueduct was built? 

Mr. Dester. It is now averaging about 180,000 acre-feet per year, 
compared with the contract quantity of 1,212,000, 

The CuHarrman. That would figure out less than 15 percent use. 
And how about the diversion at the Imperial Dam into California ? 
Has that diversion actually been during the 10 or some years of its 
use, the full amount possible of diversion under the law and the 
physical facts? 

Mr. Dester. I know this, that the canal has taken, it took in 1950, 
as diverted for use in California, about 3,500,000 acre-feet. As to 
how that compares with its share of the California water I am not 
prepared to say. I haven't made such a close study of the relation- 
ships there between the metropolitan and the other users, metropolitan 
and the Imperial and other users. I haven't made such a close study 
of their entitlements there. 

The CHarman. You think for use in California there has been 
diverted in the neighborhood of 314 million acre-feet at the west end 
of the Imperial diversion dam ? 

Mr. Desier. A maximum, yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Is that per annum ? 

Mr. Dester. That is right. For the year 1950. 

The Cuatrman. What is the capacity of that canal, Mr. Debler? 
What could it carry? 

Mr. Dester. The amount it could carry into California is limited 
by its capacity below the Pilot Knob wasteway, and there its capacity 
is 10,000 second-feet. . 

The Cuairman. But does it have greater capacity between Imperial 
Dam and Pilot Knob? 

Mr. Dester. It does. It starts out as a canal of 15,000 second-feet, 
because it carries in addition to this water for California, water for 
the Yuma project, which is largely in Arizona, and it was intended 
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to also carry water for a power plant that might be built at some 
time at Pilot Knob. : 

The plant has not been built and that capacity, part of that capacity, 
has in recent years been used to carry the Mexican water, but the 
limitation of capacity, so far as the California use 1s concerned, is that 
10,000 second-feet just below Pilot Knob. 

The CuarrMan. On into Imperial Valley? 

Mr. Dester. On into Imperial Valley. 

The Cuarrman. That emphasizes my invitation and request that 
we familiarize ourselves with this whole area, and that by a personal 
visit if that is possible for the committee. When time permits I want 
to direct further attention to these facts. 

Mr. Enete. Just one question further, Mr. Debler. 

With California using 3.5, or 3.6, whatever it is, we are getting 
pretty close to that critical point of 3.8 where we will be infringing 
on somebody’s water are we not? 

Mr. Dester. Well, I don’t think we are infringing on anybody’s 
water until they want their water, or are ready to use it. 

Mr. Enatz. I know, but you can’t just establish an agricultural 
project on somebody else’s water, because you build up homes and 
developments and then have the water taken away from you. 

Mr. Dester. It isn’t a very good thing to do. 

Mr. Eneote. Under your interpretation, as I read your testimony in 
the Senate, you fixed California rights at about 3.8. If that is the 
case, we haven’t very much cushion left have we? 

Mr. Desrer. Not on your assured water. I don’t know what you are 
getting out of the surplus. 

Mr. Eneie. We are assuming there is going to be some. On the 
upper basins figures there is not any surplus. 

Mr. Deeter. Incidentally, Mr. Engle, I have also made a compari- 
son of my estimate of the water supplies, with this upper basin esti- 
mate, somewhat similar to what Mr. Coe did. If you are interested 
I would be glad to present it. 

Mr. EnGxie. I was very much interested in your statement to Senator 
Downey that under your interpretation of California’s rights, we 
would have about 3.8, and when we are using 3.5 and maybe a little 
more, in an area as big as we are, we are crowding it pretty close it 
seems to me. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Chairman, one thing: I have noticed here in your 
first page of your statement, the Colorado compact was signed in Santa 
Fe on November 24, 1922, by representatives of the seven States in- 
volved. It was approved by, or accepted by all the States within a com- 
paratively short time, except Arizona, and Arizona did not ratify it 
until February 24, 1944. 

Is there any reason why the State of Arizona delayed over 20 years 
approving this contract ? 

Mr. Dester. No; most of the internal squabbles caused that. 

Mr. Sartor. Within the State of Arizona? 

Mr. Dester. Within the State of Arizona, apparently because there 
were still some people there that wanted to use the entire river, and 
wanted it all and were not satisfied with what they saw coming to 
them under the compact. 

Mr. Savor. That is all. 
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Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Carman. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you support the 1.5 million acre-feet allotment to 
Mexico’ Did you support that treaty ¢ 

Mr. Dester. I had no occasion to either support or work against it. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you feel it was a mistake to give them that much 
water ? 

Mr. Dester. I don’t. I might say there, Mr. Yorty, that about 
half of that water is water that you can’t make much use of. 

Mr. Yorry. The Boulder Canyon Act provided there would be no 
construction started until there were firm contracts made for the 
power and it was sufficient to repay the cost; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. It was the needs of southern California that prompted 
them, was it not, because of the future growth that they saw, to push 
the construction of Boulder Dam and to arrange for the financing 
of it? 

Mr. Dester. Do you mean southern California, for what? 

Mr. Yorry. For water and for power. 

Mr. Desier. Not the power, because a dam in that area was pro- 
moted many, many years before that purely for the water purposes and 
flood control. The most urgent need and demand for that reservoir 
came from Imperial Valley on account of the flood’control, and be- 
cause the river flow was being depleted in the latter part of ‘the sum- 
mer by upper basin uses. 

I remember very clearly, Mr. Yorty, that there was any number 
of California people said that we were crazy to think that we could 
transmit power that far, and it took real courage on the part of our 
then director, A. P. Davis, and our chief engineer, to put that over. 

Mr. Yorry. 1 remember, now that you mention it, | wanted to ask 
you if you were familiar ‘with what Mr. Hoover, the former Presi- 
dent said, at the time the Mexican treaty was pending. He said that 
time that— 
the communities in the lower basin entered into the contract with the United 
States, reciting the pledge and in reliance upon it, have incurred over $500,000,- 
000 of debt to repay the Government’s whole investment and to construct aque- 
ducts, canals, transmission lines, etc., to use the water so stored. Figures by 
the Reclamation Bureau show that in a decade, like 1930 to 1940, if 1,500,000 
acre-feet were guaranteed to Mexico each year some 15,000,009 of Boulder Can- 
yon storage would have to be drawn down for that purpose, exhausting substan- 
tially the whole storage of the reservoir, after making deductions for flood- 
control dead storage. 

He says “Our pledge ought to be kept.”” He was talking about his 
pledge to the -— of southern California, who put up the money 
for this project. He said: 

If it is to be broken, Mexico ought to be admitted no further than to a basis 
of parity, not precedence over the American users who assumed the obligation 
to pay for those works on the promise that the benefit would be theirs. 

Do you remember about that? 

Mr. Dester. I don’t remember that particular letter; no, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you remember that former President Hoover did 
vigorously oppose the Mexican treaty? 

Mr. Dester. I had forgotten about that. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you agree with him the pledge ought to be kept to 
the people who put up the money to finance these works? 
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Mr. Dester. What pledge are you es of? 

Mr. Yorry. The i dge perticularly to southern California that 
the water would be available for their future growth. 

Mr. Dester. The point is the amount of water that becomes avail- 
able to California has a limitation put on it by California herself. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think that because the upper basin is not using 
their water now it should be taken away from them? 

Mr. Dester. No: you can’t take it away from them. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think if the city of Los Angeles and the metro- 
politan water district have legal rights to this water and you know 
they have built works relying on it, do you think because they are not 
using it all now it should be taken away from them ? 

Mr. Dester. Nobody can take away the water they have legal rights 
to. 

Mr. Yortry. Then I misunderstood your argument. Will you say 
then that if we have a legal right to the water, that we are entitled 
not to have it taken away from us just because we are not using it all 
at once, right now ? 

Mr. Dester. I couldn’t say that. I said this, that nobody could take 
away the water if you have a legal right to it. 

Mr. Yorry. I might call your attention to the fact that in this volume 
II, the report of the President’s Commission, on page 453 it says: 

The major cotsiinadibties depending on the Colorado River system for municipal 
water supply are Los Angeles and San Diego metropolitan areas; Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Phoenix, have anticipated their dependency, have assured themselves 
so far as practicable of the availability of needed supplies, and have plans for 
necessary physical works well prepared in advance of their needs. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Now you are talking about in this project, with your 
theory of water, jeopardizing the water supply of a city that is second 
largest producer of war materials in the United States. 

Mr. Dexter. I have said nothing of the kind whatsoever. 

Mr. Yorry. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Desver. And I expect to come to this committee some time 
during this hearing with a statement devoted to California use of 
waters. 

Mr. Yorry. On page 449 of the same report, the Commission says: 
The All-American canal and the Colorado River aqueduct are now exporting 
about 2,000,000 acre-feet of water from the lower Colorado River for use in 
California; potential expansion of these diversions to 5,000,000 acre-feet is 
physically possible, but would likewise conflict with potential uses within the 
basin. 

So I think it just gets back to what they said at another point, that to 
supply all the irrigable land the needs of the lower basin would take 
31.5 million acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Dester. Well, I think that the sky is the limit on what you could 
build. It would be even larger than that in Arizona alone. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think this project is engineeringly feasible 
without Glen Canyon Dam being built ¢ 

Mr. Desier. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. And without Bluff Dam? 

Mr. Dester. Yes. 


Mr. Yorry. How long will it take Bridge Canyon to silt up without 
Glen being built ? 
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Mr. Desier. That depends on how soon these other projects are 
authorized above there. 

Mr. Yorry. I said without their being built. 

Mr. Desier. Not as a part of this project ? 

Mr. Yorry. No; how long will it take to silt up if no other dams 
are built above it? 

Mr. Dester. Well, which one are you talking about ? 

Mr. Yorry. Bridge Canyon. 

Mr. Dester. It would take about 35 years. 

Mr. Yorry. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I had one or two other questions. 

The upper basin report has been referred to. Would you compare 
the upper basin estimates and the Bureau estimates on Arizona’s 
water supply ? 

Mr. Desuer. Yes. I have prepared a parallel tabulation. May I 
bring it? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman is getting that, I 
want to go back, if I may, to the fact that I asked Mr. Coe a question, 
and it is a very simple question, but it is a very important one, in which 
I said that in his statement he testified that if Glen Canyon were not 
built the firm power at Bridge Canyon would have to be reduced from 
4.6 to 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours per year, but the Bureau’s estimates 
of repayment was based from the beginning on 4.6, which obviously 
will not be the firm power for 15 years, based on their assumption that 
Glen Canyon would not be built in 15 years. I would still like to 
have you bring him up here and give me an answer to that question. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I understand that he is preparing an answer, 
and that he is to be with us during the hearings. We might have the 
time as soon as Mr. Debler has concluded to do that this morning. 

Mr. Yorry. Would the chairman mind telling Mr. Coe now that I 
would like an answer to that question and let us set a time to get it? 
I asked for it Friday and could not get the answer and now I am asking 
again. 

“The Cuarrman. Mr. Coe is present in the audience and I will ask 
him to take due note of that, because we are expecting an answer. 
When we can do so, as early as convenient, he may testify. 

Now Mr. Debler, you say you have something else. 

Mr. Derster. Yes. I have a relatively few copies of the statement 
which I presented this morning. There are typed figures added 
showing what the water supply would be for this project if the Colo- 
rado at Lee Ferry flowed as indicated in that upper basin storage 
project report. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that this is a report that you 
handed us, with some additions made in the margin? 

Mr. Dester. In the last few pages there are typed figures on the 
right-hand margin. 

The Cuairman. You are referring now to pages 9 and 10? 

Mr. Desver. Nine, ten, eleven, twelve: those are parallel figures 
right straight through, if we start with the flow that they show for 
Lee Ferry in this upper basin report. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


The following tabulations present the results of the applications of the compact 
and pertinent laws, as heretofore discussed : 


Comparison of apportionments with long-time average flow 

















Revision with 
e 
Acre-feet per | average oe of 
i tal 15,875,000 acre- 
feet 
Long-time (1897-1943) average flow at international boundary-.-..-..-.--- 117, 720, 000 17, 320, 000 
Apportionments pursuant to the Colorado River compact: 
Upper basin by article ITI (a). .-......................--- 7, 500, 000 
Lower basin by article III (a) and III (b)__......--.------ 8, 500, 000 
Mexico by treaty pursuant to article III (c)..-....-..---- 1, 500, 000 
_ 17, 500, 000 17, 500, 000 
Surplus, unapportioned and subject to apportionment after 1963, in 
eS 5, SERRE Seay ee DU GTES OF PA | RS 
BD ALOR SER SEE SD EY SN EOE aS: Se ee ea 180, 000 
EN RE EI a 90, 000 





i From p. 12 of the Blue Book (March 1946 report, Bureau of Reclamation). 


Division of lower basin apportionment authorized by Boulder Canyon Project Act 





Acre-feet Percent 





Main stream: 











WN 5 do cio t deni dn=450 abbr okie teed ee bd caalsedsn ell 2, 800, 000 37% 
California, by required Self-Limitation Act, a maximum of__..--..-....---.-. 4, 400, 000 5834 
OS EERE SESS UT AE BOOS © Se ARE LER GS CAE LE 300, 000 4 
keg ed et ndcateieiig ser oda sn netekain daa acta ehiiy vigelbkaewiiia 7, 500, 000 100 
Utah and New Mexico, not mentioned, estimated in Blue Book at--.-----.-- 138,000 }...-..-..... 





NotEe.—Gila River, assigned entirely to Arizona with amount of water not stated but at the time gener- 
ally assumed to be 1,000,000 acre-feet. 


Since the Boulder Canyon Project Act in authorizing a lower basin compact 
failed to designate any water for the States of Utah and New Mexico, the 
contemplated use by these States is herein deducted from the total supply of, 
8,500,000 acre-feet apportioned to the lower basin, ahead of the division between 
Arizona, California, and Nevada. 

Evaporation losses from the main-stream reservoir is similarly deducted since 
all three States receive benefits from these reservoirs by reason of regulation of 
their water supplies, diversion from the dams and reservoirs, and use of power 
produced at the dams. 

Since Arizona and New Mexico will deplete Gila River by 1,138,000 acre-feet 
instead of the 1,000,000 acre-feet in mind in the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
a suitable adjustment is made to avoid penalizing California and Nevada for 
this extra Gila River use. 

The resulting division is: 











Acre-feet per | Acre-feet per 
year year 
pr TE ES Sr ee Eee ep eenre 8, 500, 000 8, 410, 000 
Less Gila River use contemplated at time of Boulder Canyon Project Act ---- 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Main stream use contemplated by act. .............----.-----------.-- 7, 500, 000 7, 410, 000 
Use by New Mexico above Hoover Dam_.-_-.....-..-..--.----- 13, 000 
Use by Utah above Hoover Dam.___-._---_--- fibeudedtelacogue -- 101,000 | 
Main stream reservoir evaporation... ..........--.---.-----.-..- 870, 000 
—_--— 984, 000 984, 000 
Available main stream water for further use... .............-...---.--- 6, 516, 000 6, 426, 000 
Arizona share 3734 percent of 6,516,000. . ............--.---.---+.--------~---- 2, 432, 000 2, 399, 000 
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Arizona utilization of Colorado River system 


[Available water after deduction for evaporation from mainstream reservoirs] 





Acre-feet 
per year 


433 


| Acre-feet per 
year 





Gila River depletion assumed in Boulder Canyon project act 
INE ban Sartre ac dcienentgsocnnbodmbins ei teehee anne 


Utilization: 
Contemplated Gila River depletion by Arizona and New Mexico 


Main stream water available for Arizona use....._............----------- 


Present use above Hoover Dam__.---- BS GENS TEES es SO ee 
Present use on Williams River... -_._..........-..-..--.-..-------.- 
Parker Valley (Colorado River-Indian) project, authorized _______-. 
NE aE ae ae ee ee 
I tn bla rcsendcronansandadabuabniondatnerinces 


Total propant and autinorised.. .... 2... cone ceo cnnee ‘ 
pe EE es ae ee ae 


Contemplated for Central Arizona project: 
pe eee te ATS COE SEG RRS ORE EES Be EE Be MF 














1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 

2, 432, 000 | 2, 432, 000 
3,432,000 | 3, 399, 000 
an pene 
1, 138, 000 | 1, 138, 000 

2, 294, 000 2, 261, 000 
64,000; «64, 000 

3, 000 3, 000 

250, 000 | 250, 000 

600, 000 600, 000 
130, 000 130, 000 


1,047,000 | 1, 047, 000 


1, 247, 000 | 1 214, 000 
1, 200, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
88,000 | 88, 000 
1, 112, 000 1, 112, 000 
135, 000° ; 10a, 000 








LOW RUN-OFF PERIOD 


The long time average annual flow of Colorado River out of the 
upper basin under natural conditions is estimated at 16,270,000 acre- 
feet, leaving 8,770,000 acre-feet after the upper basin uses its appor- 


tionment of 7,500,000 acre-feet. 


In a low run-off period like that of 


1930-50, the upper basin may be expected to reduce deliveries to an 
average of but 7,500,000 acre-feet per year as permitted by the com- 


pact. 


The lower basin would then need to draw on its main-steam 


reservoirs, and particularly Lake Mead, which should have been filled 
in the preceding high run-off period like that of 1906-29, to supple- 
ment upper-basin deliveries in maintaining the required delivery of 
1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico and the lower basin main-stream use 


of 7,500,000 acre-feet including reservoir losses. 


Main-stream water (1930-50) 




















Acre-feet Acre-feet 

per year per year 
NE SE aE ee EE ON a De meee 90, 000 
Average delivery at Lee Ferry...........----.---.-.------- Bp eas 3S SE eet 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 

Net gain Lee Ferry to international boundary exclusive of Gila River (small 

reduction in in flow offset by reduction in valley loss)... .............---- 180, 000 180, 000 
ay ee SND GUE Be oo Sb eccninn dec nutitbngabbnorctisonseicdcce ripe s 150, 000 150, 000 
OU Scena cick hi com Gaappedotmiiacietdadesaabivendenhasestibanen 7, 830, 000 | 7, 920, 000 
I I iiss os ab ewcedasauttintods atenetotushongbesnbbenees 6,516, ¢ 000, a. "6, 426, 000 
Main-stream réservoirs evaporation...............-....-.--.----------------- 600, 000 600, 000 
pS RI aE SUSE SE ee ee Lae 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Pstpahihs dL. seed oakiiidinin amie bind aecrbbsebutethotantlanwes 8, 616, 000 | 8, 526, 000 
Deficiency to be secured by draw-down at Lake Mead__......-......-..-..-- 786, ~ } SEPSer era Ps 
Necessary draw-down in 21-year period such as 1930-50, inclusive. .........-- 16, 506, 000 12, 726, 000 
PE SEC EE een ee BD SES Fae 18, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 
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A full supply is thus assured the central Arizona project in the low run-off 
period which started in 1930. 

The Cuatrman. Do you care to make any comment on that, because 
I have still another question I would like to ask you before 12. 

Mr. Dester. All right. It will be noted on page 9. I show at 
the top, instead of 17,720,000 acre-feet of total water, 17,820,000. I 
find that for the same period of 1897 to 1943 the flow at Lee Ferry, 
as found in that report, is 15,870,000, against our bureau report of 
16,270,000, a difference of 400,000 acre-feet. 

Carrying that then down, the first important change we note is 
that the surplus of 220,000 acre-feet in water becomes a deficit of 

180,000. There is then not enough water to meet the compact allot- 
ments to the two basins, and the Mexico allotment. 

Now, when that happens, because this is not just a short run-off 
period, when that happens, the deficit does not fall on Mexico. The 
two basins have to make it up. Each basin has to make up 90,000 
acre-feet. 

Going then to page 10, instead of the lower basin having 8,500,000 
acre-feet, it has 8,410,000 acre-feet, and on main-stream water, instead 
of having 6,516,000 acre-feet to divide between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, there is 6,426,000, and Arizona, instead of having 2,432,000, 
has 2,399,000, 

Coming to page 11, there is that reduction in Arizona water of 
33,000 acre-feet, and finally we wind up, instead of having 135,000 
acre-feet of water left for further projects, we have only 102,000, 
and when we come to the last page, because the upper basin must 
turn down that 7,500,000 acre-feet, plus its share of the Mexico deficit, 
we have 7,590,000 acre-feet coming down, and we actually have a 
supply of water for the lower basin other than storage greater than 
we would have otherwise by 90,000 acre-feet, and because the lower 
basin must curtail its uses by that 90,000, we have less draft on our 
hold-over storage. 

It takes less storage from Lake Mead to take care of the situation 
in the low run-off period. 

The Crairman. I thank you for that. 

Now, we have just a few more minutes and I would like to develop 
something right here. 

You were asked a moment ago by Mr. Yorty, I believe, something 
like this: Did you support the water treaty with Mexico, granting or 
guaranteeing Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet, and I believe you said you 
were not in position either to endorse or oppose the treaty, but when 
you were asked, “Do you feel that we are giving Mexico too much 
water by that treaty ?” I believe you said, “TI do not.” 

Would you elaborate just a little bit on why you do not feel that 
we are giving Mexico too much water? 

Mr. Dester. Mexico, prior to the building of Boulder Dam, was 
using about three-quarters of a million acre-feet of water. 

The Cuarrman. Prior to the building of Boulder Dam ? 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

That was the same kind of Colorado River water that the Imperial 
district was using. Most of it, in fact, came through the Alamo 
canal, which also served the Imperial Valley. 

The situation will be very different when all of this development 
we speak of in the upper and lower basin is completed. Imperial 
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will take its water out of Imperial Dam. Below that we will have 
coming into the river and going down into Mexico a large quantity 
of highly saline waters, waters which on the whole will be unfit for 
agricultural use. 

I remember personally making an estimate of those waters, that 
would run fully 600,000 acre-feet, of very poor water, water which 
we would not want to use, and consequently, the way I look at. it, 
Mexico will be getting about, at the most, 900,000 acre-feet of good 
water and about 600,000 acre-feet of very, very poor water, and con- 
sequently, I don’t feel that Mexico gained an awful lot by that treaty. 

The Cuarmman. I think you said also in that same answer some- 
thing about usable water. Do you feel that we are required to furnish 
Mexico 1.5 million acre-feet out of storage of the best water in the 
Colorado River, or is there a possibility of her using some of the water 
that we have already used for irrigation in the United States? 

Mr. Dester. I thought I tried to make that clear, that they are going 
to get somewhere around 600,000 acre-feet of very, very poor water, 
which we wouldn’t care to use, and that is a part of the 1.5 million 
acre-feet that we are obligated to deliver. 

The Cuatrman. Are they now using any water in Mexico that has 
previously been used for irrigation in the United States? 

Mr. Desier. In a very limited degree Mexico is doing that now, at 
the south end of the Yuma Valley, where they pick up some of the 
_ water off of the Yuma project, but they don’t use very much 
of it. 

Other than that, the water that Mexico is now using is substantially 
the same as what the United States users are getting in that lower 
area. 

The Cuatrman. Would it be possible if sufficient development oc- 
curred in the United States of America that as much as half of that 
treaty burden could be water that had already been used in the United 
States for irrigation ? 

Mr. Dester. My estimate was about 600,000. That is almost half. 
Half of it would be 750,000. 

The CrHatrman. We thank you very kindly for your testimony, 
Mr. Debler. 

Mr. Enete. I would like to ask some questions. 

The Cuarmmay. All right. 

Mr. Enete. He has submitted some more data here, which I have 
not had a chance to give very much study to. In the first place, in 
regard to your statement that the Mexican Water Treaty would permit 
us to give Mexico unusable water, do you think we can construe a 
treaty on that basis? 

Mr. Dester. Do I think what? 

Mr. Enate. Do you think we can construe a treaty on the basis of 
giving Mexico unusable water? 

Mr. Depster. They knew that they were getting that. 

Mr. Enote. I know, but there is nothing in the treaty. 

Mr. Dester. The treaty does not in any way define water quality or 
character. It merely deals with amounts. - 

Mr. Enete. I know. Arizona always is contending that we can 
foist off on Mexico, under this 1.5 million, water which we ourselves 
would not and could not use. 
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Mr. Dester. I don’t think that is a fair statement at all. Nothing 
is being foisted on anybody. 

Mr. Enate. That was one of the contentions when the treaty was 
negotiated. 

{r. Dester. If you look at the physical facts, Mr. Engle, you will 
see that the return flows that come out of the Gila project come 
in below the Imperial Dam, and everybody knows that, that the return 
fiows that come off of that mesa at Yuma, and off of the Yuma project 
itself, can only go down into Old Mexico; Arizona, California, and 
Mexico all knew that at the time the treaty was being made. There 
is nothing being foisted on anybody. 

Mr. ENGLE. But when they contracted in their treaty for 1.5 million 
acre-feet of water they weren’t contracting for 1.5 million acres of 
water, a portion of which was so loaded with salt that it couldn’t 
be used. : 

Mr. Dester. But they knew it would be so. 

Mr. Enexe. That isa denial of the intent of the treaty and America, 
in good faith, can never stand before any international tribunal or 
international committee arbitrating the matter and say that to all 
intents and purposes Mexico was to get 600,000 acre-feet of water that 
she couldn’t use. 

Mr. Dzpier. Well, that is only your interpretation of it, Mr. Engle. 

The Cuairman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ener. I know. It is so essential I don’t see how anybody 
could argue against it. 

I yield. 

The CuHarrMan. Silt as well as salt is involved in the water going 
to Mexico. I must comment on that later. Is it the truth more than 
100,000 acre-feet of used water, used in the Yuma Valley, is pumped 
over into Mexico east of the Colorado River, and that they are paying 
to use that water ? 

Mr. Dester. There is almost 200,000 acre-feet of water off the Yuma 
project that goes out the south end. Part of that is main canal water 
that has not been applied to irrigation on the project. The rest of it 
is drain water coming down the drain of the Yuma project, and that 
has gone through the soil. Now that drain water is pumped high 
enough so it can run back to the Colorado River. Mexico people in 
the main use that better water and not so much of this drain water. 

The Cuatrman. Is it not true that some of the finest crops are 
grown in Old Mexico just south of the international line, using that 
water which has already been used once in Yuma County, Ariz.? 
Is not that second-hand water ¢ 

Mr. Desier. I would say that they are using a mixed water. At 
the same time we have to bear in mind that even the drain water from 
the Yuma project, as it is today, is not too strong in salts, because we 
—_ not got the river development that will make that water more 
salty. 

Mr. Enate. It is a fact, is it not, Mr. Debler, that there is a ton 
of salt for every acre-foot of water in the Colorado River ? 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, this parking lot right out here which 
is something like an acre of ground, if you put a foot of water on 
it, and drew it off, let it settle, you would have a ton of salt out there, 
would you not? 
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Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. And for every five buckets of water taken out of the 
Colorado River, you have to use one bucket full to flush out the salt 
in order to make the water usable and keep the land fresh; isn’t 
that right ? 

Mr. Destrr. Not at this time; no, but but ultimately, yes. 

Mr. Eneie. You have not read House Document 136 evidently, be- 
cause the Bureau of Reclamation in its report says that. 

Mr. Dester. Well, at this time the salt content is not as high as 
it will be. You are thinking in terms of the salt content that we 
will have ultimately. There it takes one in five. 

Mr. Ener. That is not what they say in their figures. They say 
on page 155 of House Document 136 that the outflow, to maintain the 
salt balance, would be 376,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. That isa lot of water. 

Mr. Desier. That is right, and it is based on the future salt con- 
tent of Colorado River water. 

Mr. Enere. Whether it is or not, it is based upon whether or not 
the water is to be used for this project. 

Now, coming to the statement I originally made, I don’t see how 
you can contend that Mexico is to take anything less than water which 
is usable for the purposes for which the treaty was made, and those 
are agricultural uses, and to say that you are going to give them 
pet acre-feet of salt water—there is just one other question I want 
to ask. 

Mr. Dester. I didn’t say I would give them that. I said that 
water is produced down there and there is no place else it can go. 

Mr. Enete. I grant you there is no place else it can go. It can 
go out to the ocean, can it not ? 

Mr. Dester. Oh, yes; Mexico can let it goon through. 

Mr. Enewe. And they are going to say, “When we give out on our 
million and a half, we are going to take water we can put on land 
and raise crops with and not ruin the soil.” 

Mr. Desier. That isn’t the treaty. The treaty requires delivery 
at the border, and whatever water arrives there witihin the use sched- 
uled, which Mexico sets, is by that treaty charged to Mexico as a part 
of the 1.5 million. They have no election in that matter whatsoever. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enate. Just one further observation, and that is that I have 
not any doubt at all that Mexico will state the plain intent of the treaty 
is and must be that the 1.5 million acre-feet of water they were to get 
was to be water they could use for the uses for which the treaty was 
entered into. 

Mr. Yorry. Is it not a fact this question was discussed in the Mex- 
ican Senate when the treaty was up for discussion and it was the feel- 
ing in the senate that this was to be good water ¢ 

Mr. Dester. I don’t know. 

Mr. Yorry. I will bring the record. 

Mr. Dester. It might be well also to find out who made the repre- 
sentations. 

Mr. Enote. We will have a lawsuit with Mexico on the basis of 
your contention. 
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Now one thing further. I see in these figures on page 9 you placed 
in here you started with 15,875,000 acre-feet of water, and you said 
you were going to make a tabulation which would correspond to the 
one which Mr. Coe presented. I have the one which Mr. Coe pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Dester. I did not say so. I said I would put in a figure which 
corresponded to the same period that was used in these figures in my 
statement, the same runoff period ; 1897 to 1943. 

Mr. Enete. These are 1895 to 1947. 

Mr. Dester. But these figures in this statement I first presented run 
from 1897 to 1943. 

Mr. Ener. I know, but in this it is a longer period. The upper 
basin compact is a longer period. 

Mr. Dester. I wouldn’t as an engineer certainly compare two dif- 
ferent periods. I would compare the figures for the same period. 

Mr. Ener. Well Mr. Debler, what this committee is trying to find 
out is whether or not the water is there. 

Mr. Desire. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. And the longer period over which you take your survey, 
the better average you get; is that not right? 

Mr. Dester. No; not necessarily. 

Mr. Enetx. Why not? You start with 1895 and go to 1947. It 
should give you a better average than 1943 back to 1897. 

Mr. Desier. No, sir; because this river, like most other streams, has 
periods of high runoff and periods of low. 

Mr. Enete. Therefore the longer period you take the better average 
you get. 

Mr. Dester. No, sir; only if you will start with a higher period and 
end with a low, or start with a low and end with a high. 

Mr. Ener. Why did you not leave out 1931 and 1940? 

Mr. Dester. I did not. 

Mr. Eneue. Of course you didn’t, but you could have just as logi- 
cally. 

Mr. Desrer. Where did I leave it out? 

Mr. Enate. I say you could have, just as logically. 

Mr. Dester. No, because that is purely a low period. You have to 
balance it off with some higher period to get an average. 

Mr. Eneie. That is exactly what you have done. You have started 
2 vears further ahead, and stopped 3 years short. This is the most 
complete runoff figure that I have seen on the Colorado River, and 
it gives 15,590,000 acre-feet instead of 15,875,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Desver. That does not mean that is an average runoff. After 
all, Mr. Engle, there is such a thing as using engineering sense in mak- 
ing use of figures that you find different places. Now the engineer 
working with water supply is not going to base his conclusions on the 
runoff in the higher period alone, nor in the runoff on the lower period 
alone. 

Mr. Enotes. No; he should not. 

Mr. Dester. Not if he has got storage. 

Mr. Enere. He should take the longest possible period which he 
has data for. 

Mr. Dester. No; if he has good judgement he is going to see to it 
that he has compensating periods of high and low runoff. 
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Mr. Enexe. So you think it is better to start with less time in order 
to get an average? 

Mr. Deeter. Not necessarily. That,isn’t what I said. 

Mr. Enere. What you say is that the engineers who rigged up this 
report didn’t use good engineering sense; is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Dester. They didn’t use that figure for anything. 

Mr. Enete. They didn’t use it for anything ! 

Mr. Dester. No, sir. 

Mr. Enate. It is in their work. 

Mr. Desxer. It is there, but it wasn’t used for any purpose whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. Enate. It is just put in there for the fun of it I take it? 

Mr. Desier. I don’t know why it was put in there; but it was not 
used. 

Mr. Enete. They have to meet their obligation. Under whatever 
project is built they have to meet their obligations to deliver water at 
Lee Ferry. Therefore, the figures which establish the average at Lee 
Ferry are for the purpose of showing that they can meet it. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Encie. Well then it is not for no purpose, is it ? 

Mr. Dester. It is what? 

Mr. Enete. It is not for no purpose, is it? 

Mr. Desier. They didn’t use that figure. 

Mr. Enete. I beg your pardon. It is right in the middle of their 
report on page 56. 

Mr. Desier. That is right. It wasn’t used. 

Mr. EnGue. It was used for the purpose of showing they could meet 
their average obligation and on the average they can meet it according 
to these figures. 

The Cramman. We have now run overtime. 

I did have one other question, but I will forego it for the time. 

There is a session of the House today calling up two bills. I feel 
that we cannot legally have a meeting of this committee this afternoon. 

Therefore we thank you. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, could we meet on adjournment if the 
House gets through in time? 

The Cuairman. That is always a little uncertain. I would be 
happy to do that. 

Mr. Yorry. What are these today, District bills? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. One of them is a rent-control bill, which 
may take a good deal of time. Then there is a conference report, 
which might take an hour’s time on the reorganization contracts, so 
it is possible that the full day today would be taken up by the House. 

We thank you, Mr. Debler for the report. 

Mr. Encur. There is one other question I would like to ask Mr. 
Debler, so if he will be present next time—— 

The Crairman. Well, I was hoping that he need not be present 
next time. He needs to get away. 

Mr. Enevr. May I ask it now then, maybe he can answer it very 
quickly. 

I noticed at the end of your figures you end up on your original 
figures with a surplus for further projects of 135,000 acre-feet, but 
Mr. Coe, in his tabulation, ended up, he just came out to a figure of 
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what they needed for this project. In other words, you and Mr, Coe 
- s— original figures are off 135,000 acre-feet. How do you explain 
that 

Mr. Dester. I don’t recall the contract or the exact reason for those 
differences. I believe possibly that one of them—I won’t try now; I 
would have to look tha t over carefully to be able to explain the 
difference. 

Mr. Eneue. I wish you would do that and let me know. 

Mr. Dester. I will be glad to do that. 

The CuarrMan. The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconv ene 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, March 13, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Murdock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We will continue with our hearings on H. R. 1500 and 1501. 

At the close of the session yesterday, we had Mr. Debler on the 
stand. Mr. Debler had been answering questions. There were one 
or two other questions I wanted to ask Mr. Debler, but time did r+ 
permit it at that time. 

Mr. Debler, will you take the stand again, please ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT BY E. B. DEBLER, CONSULTING ENGINEFR, 
STATE OF ARIZONA ; 


The CuHarrman. Mr. Debler, as you indicated yesterday, and as 
indicated by me yesterday, you had 33 years’ experience and knowledge 
of this situation in regard to the uses of the waters of the Colorado 
River, especially in the lower basin, which gives me great confidence 
in your statement. 

had asked you yesterday concerning diversions from the Colo- 
rado River. You have very kindly furnished additional informa- 
tion and I believe that was sent to the committee members yesterday. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrrman. With the understanding then that the opponents 
of H. R. 1500 are to begin their testimony not later than Thursday— 
what is the date of Thursday ? 

Mr. Recan. The 15th. 

The Cuamman. Not later than Thursday, March 15, we will pro- 
ceed with the three remaining witnesses that we have and I would 
like the two of them, the engineers, to expedite matters all they can 
so that we may hear Mr. Carson, who handles the legal end of it, which 
is mighty important in this bill. 

Mr. Debler, your further statement has been submitted to all mem- 
bers. How can you expedite matters so we can proceed to question 
you on it? 

Mr. Desier. I would suggest printing it in the record as it is, 
and assuming that the members have read it, I would suggest that 
they just ask me questions about it. 

Mr. Enate. Is this a further statement than the one he gave yes- 
terday ? 

441 
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The CuarrmMan. Yes; you might read the first paragraph. 

Mr. Desier. This is a statement entitled “H. R. 1500 and 1501, 
Eighty-second Congress, First Session, Central Arizona Project, C ali- 
fornia, Use of Colorado River Waters, Hearings Before the House 
Committee on Public Lands.” 

Mr. Enaue. This is your third statement, is it not? You started 
with one yesterday and added a supplement to that. 

Mr. Dester. This is a supplement to that. 

The Cuatrman. A copy has been handed to the reporter. The un- 
derstanding is that this statement is to go in as if read and we are 
ready for any questions which may be put to Mr. Debler. 

(The information is as follows :) 


CALIFORNIA USE oF CoLoraApo River WATERS 


California interests claim a need for 5,362,000 acre-feet of water annually 
to service existing and authorized projects with contracts for the use of Colorado 
River waters, as follows: 


Annual consumptive 

use in acre-feet 
Palo Verde irrigation district__......___.._-~- , : JU 36k eao 
Yuma project in California_____.______-____-_-_ babe i 50, OOO 
All-American Canal project—— wigerer , + 800, 000 
Metropolitan water district and San Diego County W: ater Authori ity_. 1, 212, 000 


Total, : deltas dina a ne te 5, 362, 000 


PALO VERDE IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Irrigation started from a slough in the lower part of the valley in 1856 and 
from the Colorado River about 1880. The district was formed about 1920 and 
prior to Lake Mead river control in 1935 had much difficulty with meandering of 
the stream which thus attacked the levees, and costly removal of silt from its 
canals. Some 30,000 to 35,000 acres were usually irrigated for many years prior 
to 1942. The impetus of high-crop prices during the war years and after, and 
improved diversion facilities provided by the Government in recent years when 
the river bed was lowered by clearer water, resulted in an increase to about 
50,000 acres in 1948. The Bureau 1946 report on Colorado River states the 
irrigable area to be 75,000 acres. Increases from now on will require one or 
more of the following types of land preparation: very costly heavy leveling, 
improvement of light sandy soils, drainage of heavy alkaline lands, low head 
pumping to lands lying between the canals and the adjacent mesa, and levee 
protection and drainage pumping at the lower end of the valley in the back- 
water from Imperial Dam. While it appears unlikely that an area of 75,000 
acres will ever be fully reached, that area may be taken as the limit of 
development, including a few hundred acres lately developed nondistrict lands 
lying a few miles above the district intake, and similar small tracts that will 
be developed elsewhere along Colorado River from the Nevada State boundary 
to Imperial Dam. 

The = tan teen Oe of this irrigation will re 11 the Colorado River as follows: 





| Consumptive use per 
acre Depletion 
Area ———— ee | ff Colo- 


| Before irri- | After irri- rado River 


| gation gation 


é Acre-feet 
Irrigated lands 5, m 3. § 172, 000 
Affected nonirrigated lands__............-.-...-.------- ‘a 2. 











Total 
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YUMA PROJECT (IN CALIFORNIA) 


The irrigable area within the levees, including Indian lands, is about 14,000 
acres, of which about 8,000 acres are being cropped at this time, although an 
average of 11,000 acres was cropped 20 years ago. The irrigable lands not now 
irrigated require drainage, leveling, and soil improvement which may come with 
time. An area of around 1,000 acres is now irrigated outside the levees but 
the continuation of that irrigation is precarious by reason of flood threats from 
Gila River, meandering of Colorado River, and silt accumulations below Laguna 
Dam. An ultimate area of 15,000 acres should be contemplated with a water 
use as follows: 


















Consumptive use per 
acre 


Depletion 








Ara] |] _ f Colo- 
Before irri-| After irri- | "40 River 
gation gation 








ar rr a er 











Acres Acre-feet 
Irrigated land SS a ET ER er eer ee ? 15, 000 1.5 3.5 30, 000 
Ee eee lade 2 Lé 2. 














ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


The Boulder Canyon Project Act authorized construction of the All-American 
Canal to convey water into the Imperial and Coachella Valleys. These conduits 
have been completed, and largely also a distribution system and other works in 
Coachella Valley. Other areas considered for irrigation at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Boulder Canyon Project Act were the East Mesa, West Mesa, and 
scattered lands west of Salton Sea. Pilot Knob Mesa was later suggested for 
irrigation. 

Imperial Valley 

Irrigation was started in Imperial Valley in 1902 when water was first brought 
in from Colorado River by deepening of the Alamo Channel, northernmost delta 
channel of the Colorado River. The irrigated area grew rapidly until about 
1920, when it was 425,000 acres, and has since fluctuated between 375,000 and 
450,000 acres, at present being about 400,000 acres. 

All valley bottom lands, and also the cities and towns therein, are included 
in the Imperial irrigation district which operates the irrigation system. 

Over a period of some 20 years the cropped area together with areas irrigated 
but not cropped while leveling, leaching and for other reasons, made an area of 
400,000 acres receiving water. The balance of the district area of about 600,000 
acres is represented by lands inundated by Salton Sea or subject to recurrent 
inundation, lands lying above the canal system, town and city areas subject to 
taxation but not farmed, and lands largely unsuitable for farming because of 
excessively sandy, heavy or alkaline soils, very rough topography, streams, 
channels and draws, high-water tables, and other reasons. A considerable area 
has recently been brought into production for the first time or restored to pro- 
duction, by drainage and leveling. But there are also many areas on which 
farming has ceased, through raising of Salton Sea, in alkalied areas along canals, 
and in the case of excessively sandy lands of low fertility and high-water require- 
ments. New land has at most offset land losses and no better result can be 
expected in the future. A temporary recession is likely when the present favor- 
able agricultural economic situation comes to an end. 

The valley is subject to quick changes in character of crops. Cotton in the 
early twenties and flax in 1948 constituted around 40 percent of all crops. Today 
there is little cotton and flax. Rice made a minor start a few years ago but 
is almost absent now. Alfalfa and truck are the mainstays. 


Coachella Valley 

The Coachella Valley has at various times and by various agencies been re- 
ported to have up to 140,000 acres of irrigable land. The Bureau of Reclamation 
expects to irrigate 78,000 acres, of which 15,300 acres was irrigated in 1950. 
The irrigation system is now complete with work in progress on drains and flood- 
control works for interception and regulation of flood waters by means of mas- 
Sive levees along and above the main canal. 


80804—51—-+ser. 2, pt. 1-29 
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The Coachella Valley is markedly different from the Imperial Valley in that 
it bears the earmarks of a coming intensive development largely in small holdings 
that may average not more than 10 to 20 acres; in short, more like a suburban 
type of development in contrast to vast farms in Imperial Valley. Temperatures 
average about two degrees higher than Imperial Valley, and there are more 
plantings of near-tropical plants like date palms. The net result will be a higher 
consumptive use of water. 


Mevico uses 
Delivery of water to Mexico through the Alamo canal now averages about 
1,400,000 acre-feet, mostly utilized in areas lying north and west of Colorado 
River, and naturally draining into the Alamo and New River channels above 
their entry into the Imperial Valley. With a present salt content of 1 ton 
per acre-foot for Colorado River water, an outflow of 255,000 acre-feet is required 
for salt balance, with an allowgble salt content of 5.5 tons per acre-foot for 
outflowing waters. Discharges of these streams at the boundary have been as 
follows: 
Acre feet Acre feet 


The present outflows in Alamo and New Rivers, are clearly inadequate to 
maintain a salt balance. With Mexico using its treaty supply of 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water, with a future salt content of fully 1.66 tons per acre-foot of 
water, it will become necessary for a salt balance, to carry out the Mexico 
irrigated area at least 450,000 acre-feet of salt-laden water, with fully 300,000 
acre-feet naturally draining toward Salton Sea. Since these waters would be 
unfit for further agricultural use, they would pollute usable return flows originat- 
ing in Imperial Valley, besides adding that much water to be evaporated in an 
already overburdened Salton Sea. 

Arrangements should be made to return the Mexico return flows to Colorado 


River by pumping with lifts up to 75 feet. In view of the alternative damage 
in Imperial and Coachella Valleys, such arrangements are presumed in the 
following discussions, to the extent that inflows to the United States will be 
held to 50,000 acre-feet per year. 


Salton Sea controls 

The crest of the Colorado River delta lies along the river until it reaches 
the Arizona boundary and thence continues westerly to high ground. The crest 
is generally close to existing levees preventing floodwaters from flowing northerly 
into Imperial Valley. Investigations by the United States Geological Survey, 
made fully 40 years ago, showed deep waters in the Holtville area of Imperial 
Valley to be of the same character as Colorado River water, indicating as was 
to be expected, underground flow from the Colorado River through its delta to 
Salton Sea. Thus all waters diverted from the Colorado River, after they leave 
the immediate vicinity of the river, and not otherwise consumed, must be evapo- 
rated by Salton Sea or stored therein, in addition to surface and underground 
water reaching the sea from its own watershed. 

Water delivery to the farm must exceed consumptive use by a sufficient amount 
to enable the unused water to carry away the salts brought in by the applied 
water. Consumptive-use studies by the Bureau of Reclamation are covered 
by a paper entitled “Consumptive Use of Water for Agriculture,” Robert L. 
Lowry, Jr., and Arthur F. Johnson, July 1940. When applied to Imperial 
Valley and Coachella Valley conditions, with due allowance for the high tempera- 
tures of Imperial Valley which result in a slowing of growth in periods of extreme 
heat, and to the tendency toward considerable acreages of crops, such as flax 
and grain which are grown in the cooler parts of the year, these data indicate 
an average consumtpive use of 3.5 acre-feet per acre of river water. This rate 
of use also equals the observed difference between inflow and outflow on the 
Yuma project for the years 1938—44, inclusive. 

For a number of years immediately prior to delivery of water to Coachella 
Valley in 1946, Salton Sea was stable at an average elevation of 241 feet below 
the sea level, with close to 2,600,000 acre-feet per year entering Imperial Valley 
through the All-American canal and from Mexico through the Alamo and New 
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River Channels. The imported waters entering the valley were disposed of 
as follows: odtaii 


Entering Imperial Valley 
Consumed by 400,000 acres of irrigated land at 3.5 acre-feet per acre__ 1, 400, 000 
Consumed on nonirrigated areas, 10 percent, estimate 140, 000 
Unavoidable operating waste, estimate 








Additional irrigation in the Imperial-Coachella Valleys will raise Salton Sea 
unless return flow is kept from increasing by reuse. Further raising of Salton 
Sea will result in the loss of irrigated lands in Imperial Valley as it has in the 
past. In Coachella Valley a raise of more than a few feet will necessitate 
abandonment of many thousands of acres already damaged by seepage, together 
with the town of Mecca and considerable railroad trackage. Water losses from 
the Coachella Valley canal and added operating wastes of that canal system 
will increase inflow of unused or but partially used All-American canal water 
into Salton Sea by an estimated 100,000 acre-feet, reducing permissible return 
flow from irrigation to 860,000 acre-feet. 

Further irrigation then depends on reuse of return flow to the limit of plant 
tolerance as to salt contents, estimated to be an average of 5.5 tons per acre-foot 
for Imperial Valley crops. The salt content of Colorado River waters at Hoover 
Dam averaged 0.92 tons per acre-foot in 1943 to 1948, with an average outflow 
of 11,760,000 acre-feet per year. With the upper basin depleting Colorado River 
to the extent of its apportionment of 7,500,000 acre-feet, with lower basin 
development above Hoover Dam completed to the extent outlined in the 1946 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation, with Parker and Palo Verde Valleys 
developed and the metropolitan district and central Arizona project diverting 
1,200,000 acre-feet each, the salt content of Colorado River water at Imperial 
Dam is estimated at 1.66 tons per acre-foot. 

The limit of future irrigation in the Imperial-Coachella Valleys will then be 
as follows: 


Permissible return flow acre-feet__ 860, 000 
Salt content thereof at 5.5 tons per acre-feet tons. 4, 730, 000 
Corresponding irrigation water with salt content of 1.66 tons per acre- 

foot of water acre-feet__ 2, 850, 000 
Operating waste and other losses_________-----___.--..-____- do_._-_- 200,000 


Total permissible flow into valleys 3, 050, 000 
Less waters received from Mexico 50, 000 


Permissible All-American Canal fiow 3, 000, 000 
Water consumed in irrigation 1, 990, 000 
Area to be irrigated with consumptive use of 3.5 acre-feet per acre 

acres... 569, 000 


Imperial Valley 400, 000 
Coachella Valley 78, 000 


478, 000 


Other areas that may be irrigated 


In the event that the Department of the Interior does not change its views, 
as expressed in the press release of March 28, 1949, that the East Mesa lands 
are not practicable of irrigation and reclamation, and if the West Mesa is also 
found to be similarly unsuitable for irrigation, the waters required for the 
irrigation of 400,000 acres in Imperial Valley and 78,000 acres in Coachella 
Valley would then be as follows: 

Acre feet 
Water consumed by irrigation at 3.5 acre-feet per acre 1, 673, 000 
Return fiow with salt content of 5.5 tons per acre-foot 723, 000 
Water used in irrigation 2, 396, 000 
Operating loss and waste 200, 000 


Total . 2, 596, 000 
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Thus the ultimate water requirements for the Imperial-Coachella Valleys will 
range from 2,600,000 acre-feet with the present works to.a maximum of 3,000,000 
acre-feet if 91,000 acres worthy of irrigation are found and developed on the 
East, West, and Pilot Knob Mesas. In view of the very questionable character 
of these lands which are claimed by the representatives of California to be 
worthy of irrigation, it is believed that the average of the two amounts, or 
2,800,000 acre-feet, represents a reasonable estimate of water requirements from 
Colorado River for these valleys. 

Since 1945, when water was first taken into the Coachella Valley, waters 
carried into Imperial Valley by the All-American Canal have increased to 3,304,000 
acre-feet in 1950, with Salton Sea rising a little more than a foot. Much of the 
excess over the earlier importation of 2,600,000 acre-feet is being stored under- 
ground along the route of the Coachella Valley Canal and in Coachella Valley, at 
sufficient distance from Salton Sea so that the full effect of these extra inflows 
is not yet reflected in the levels of the sea. 


METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT 


General situation 

The metropolitan water district was organized in 1928 to deliver Colorado River 
water to the south coastal basin, bounded on the southwest by the Pacific Ocean 
and on the northeast by the San Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains. It ex- 
tends from San Fernando to Beaumont along the mountains and from Santa 
Monica to Newport Beach along the ocean. Los Angeles lies in the central-west 
portion of the basin. Of the present estimated basin population of around 
5,000,000,. roughly 4,000,000 people are within communities that have qualitied 
for water service by entering the district, among them Los Angeles with a popu- 
lation of about 2,000,000. In 1946, San Diego and parts of the county organized 
as the San Diego County Water Authority with a present population of about 
500,000 was annexed to the district. 

The Colorado River aqueduct was completed to Lake Matthews in 1938 and the 
initial stage of the San Diego Branch of San Vincente Reservoir in 1947, with 
increased capacity to be provided shortly. Distribution mains out of Lake 
Matthews have been built as various entities joined the district. 

By a contract of April 24, 1930, as amended on September 28, 1931, the district 
contracted with the United States for 1,100,000 acre-feet of water to be diverted 
from Lake Havasu above Parker Dam, subject to availability thereof for use in 
California under the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act. On February 15, 1933, the United States contracted with the city of San 
Diego similarly for 112,000 acre-feet of water to be diverted through the All- 
American Canal. By contract dated October 4, 1946, the United States, the 
metropolitan water district, and the San Diego County Authority, amended previ- 
ous contracts to enable the previously contracted San Diego water to be diverted 
through the Colorado River aqueduct. The annexation agreement provides for 
merging of the rights of the district and the authority to Colorado River waters. 


Present status of water supplies 

The south coastal basin is traversed by a range of hills and mountains, parallel 
to the ocean, lying immediately above Los Angeles and roughly midway of the 
basin. The Los Angeles, San Gabriel, and Santa Ana Rivers pass through these 
interior hills at breaks sufficiently constricted to bring to the surface, the ground 
waters of the extensive upper basins. The upper basins are largely deep 
permeable fills favorable for ground water development, under natural condi- 
tions readily storing a large part of the flashy runoff from the mountain area. 
The Coastal Plain adjacent to the interior hills is a permeable valley fill. With 
decreasing permeability this formation then dips under a relatively impermeable 
cap covering fully half of the Coastal Plain. 

Mountain runoff coming into the upper valleys percolated readily into the large 
ground water reservoirs, and enabled an extensive irrigation development with 
but scattered overdrafts up to this time. The San Fernando Valley, except Glen- 
dale and Burbank, alone, was not so well supplied, but it lies within Los Angeles 
city limits and is thereby entitled to use Owens Valley aqueduct water for irri- 
gation, until required for municipal purposes by Los Angeles, and, consequently, 
has no shortzge of water. 

On the Coastal Plain the situation is different. There the bordering hills pro- 
duce little runoff, the Los Angeles River has been paved for flood protection across 
the percolating area and the floodwaters of the San Gabriel and Santa Ana Rivers 
pass quickly over the percolating fringe area and then onto the clay capped area 
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which accepts no water. Ground water pumping is general over the Coastal 
Plaim. Along the three streams where they cross the percolating area such 
pumping is replenished by the “rising” waters coming out of the upper basins 
and while water tables have been lowered some, this result also provides a bet- 
ter opportunity for the storage of floodwaters. Away from the streams, lower- 
ing water tables are general, being worst under the clay-capped area where re- 
plenishment is limited to the slow moving waters entering the aquifers where 
the streams cross the percolating area. 

A temporary replenishment occurred in the 1938-46 period in localities where 
the abnormal rainfall of that period, averaging 122 percent of normal, together 
with resulting favorable stream flows, could so improve conditions, but in the 
less favorable constituted areas near the coast, where artesian flows originally 
abounded, there has been a continuing fall in ground-water levels. Salt water 
is steadily moving inland in some localities. 

Bulletin No. 53 of the California Department of Public Works, division of water 
resources, dated 1947, presents the results of a comprehensive study indicating 
that the net overdraft for the south coastal basin, with full use of the Owens 
River aqueduct supply, and with average precipitation, is 20,000 acre-feet, ex- 
clusive of the overdraft in the west basin southwest of Los Angeles, which in 
another report is estimated at 53,000 acre-feet, making a total overdraft of 
73,000 acre-feet. In 1948, 72,000 acre-feet of Colorado River water was delivered 
to member communities in the south coastal basin. District water constituted 
from 2 to 98 percent of the total water supply of individual members. With 1948 
uses and average precipitation, the Los Angeles, San Gabriel, and Santa Ana 
Rivers would average a combined annual discharge of 106.000 acre-feet to the 
ocean. Sewage discharged into the ocean averages fully 300,000 acre-feet from 
the entire south coastal basin. 

Briefly, the present situation in the south coastal basin can be summarized by 
a statement that with average precipitation and full use of Owens River aqueduct 
waters, and with a use of 100,000 acre-feet of Colorado River water, there would 
be a combined overdraft in scattered areas of 73,000 acre-feet and an outflow to 
the ocean of 400,000 acre-feet a year, of which 106,000 acre-feet is flood flow and 
the rest sewage, none of which is now used for any purpose. With restoration 
of natural percolation facilities lost by channel improvements to dispose of 
damaging floods, with more efficient use of ground storage capacity of the upper 
valleys, in particular, and with a minor reuse of sewage, the basin could even now 
get along without Colorado River water. 

The deeply filled alluvial valleys of the south coastal basin have no counterpart 
in San Diego County. The Pacific side generally slopes quite steeply to the 
ocean with but moderate soil cover. The streams fall rapidly in relatively 
narrow canyons or valleys, devoid of deep fills except for, at most a few miles 
above their mouths. Population is concentrated along the shore and will so 
continue. Sewage will, therefore, be concentrated in substantial amounts only 
along the ocean shore. Its treatment and pumping to agricultural lands would 
be costly for that purpose. A small amount may be reclaimed for industrial 
purposes, but such a market is apt to be limited as ocean water would likely 
be preferred for many purposes, and San Diego County is expected to be indus- 
trialized far less than the south coastal basin. Numerous reservoirs have been 
built, and others are proposed, to regulate the highly erratic local runoff, but 
the inadequacy of local supplies to meet severe drought conditions was so clear to 
all informed, that the city and the Navy had no great difficulty in securing 
funds from Congress for construction of the branch aqueduct. In 1949, San 
Diego received around 70,000 acre-feet of Colorado River water, using much 
thereof in refilling badly depleted reservoirs in the city system. 


FUTURE WATER NEEDS 


The far future population of the south coastal basin is difficult of estimation 
with any dependability, involving necessarily a forecast of the further growth 
of the area as a manufacturing center for parts of California and nearby States 
and even foreign countries, the limitations of support by the tourist, and its 
residence attractions. A large factor in the past growth of Los Angeles, no 
doubt, is the movie industry which has brought in untold millions of dollars 
without requiring a heavy outlay for raw materials as with most industries. 
The estimates for the south coastal basin vary from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 people, 
the latter almost double the present population. For the San Diego City and 
County area, the ultimate population is estimated at 1,250,000 people. The aver- 
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age of the estimated increases is 4,750,000 of which some 4,000,000 peopje would 
probably be dependent on the MWD for water. 

The present MWD diversion of 180,000 acre-feet per year results in a delivery 
to member communities of about 75,000 acre-feet. With the full diversion of 
1,212,000 acre-feet, delivery should increase 1,000,000 acre-feet as most of the 
ultimate system is already constructed. 

Deducting the existing overdraft of 73,000 acre-feet on other water sources, 
leaves 923,000 acre-feet for the further increase in population. Present water 
used in member cities of the MWD is 170 gallons per day, or 0.19 acre-feet per 
year, per capita. The 923,000 acre-feet would then permit an increase of about 
4,800,000 in population, or just about the highest estimates of possible population. 
This conclusion is confirmed by Samuel B. Morris, chief engineer and general 
manager of the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power, in a letter printed 
in Business Week of October 7, 1950, reading in part, as follows: 

“Los Angeles now has available plenty of good low-cost water not only to 
meet the present needs of this city, but also to take care of more than twice 
the number of residents in the future. 


Reclaiming of sewage 

With such a population and use of water, sewage waste to the ocean will double 
to a flow of 600,000 acre-feet per year, and storm outflow by reason of increased 
water shedding surfaces will at least double to more than 200,000 acre-feet per 
year. No sewage is now reclaimed for any use and no such reuse is contemplated 
in the presented estimates of population that can be served. One attitude in 
regard to such use is presented in an article by’ Mr. Morris, appearing in the 
May 1949 issue of Western City, reading, in part, as follows: 

“The time to prove up on present competitive water supplies of fresh water 
is now. We can very well retain the increasing quantities of sewage effluent 
as a sort of ‘ace in the hole’ which we may, of necessity, at some distant date, 
fall back upon when all sources of fresh water are fully consumed.” 

Reuse of sewage involves, besides prejudices, such practical matters as the 
segregation of highly polluted wastes through zoning or duplicate sewage sys- 
tems, constant policing of areas producing sewage to be treated in order to 
prevent pollution difficult or impossible of treatment, high content of dissolved 
solids in the reclaimed water, and the construction and operation costs for the 
treatment of the sewage and its delivery to places of use. In the absence of a 
thorough investigation of the sewage reuse possibilities, it is thought that a 
moderate reclamation of sewage for nondomestic uses combined with measures 
to reduce the current escape of flood waters to the extent that this could be done 
with reasonable costs, will readily enable a reduction of as much as 300,000 acre- 
feet in waters imported from the Colorado River. 

A recent AP item appearing in western newspapers described a report made 
to the city of Los Angeles, on a project to reclaim 200,000 acre-feet per year of 
sewage at a capital cost of $22,000,000. This cost is about the same per acre- 
foot as that of MWD water. 


Summary of water contracts, requirements and supplies 

Of the discussed areas all but the Yuma project have contracted for water 
under the Boulder Canyon Project Act and that project has a reserved water 
supply under the contract with the Imperial irrigation district. The contracted 
water supplies and requirements discussed compare, as follows: 





Acre-feet per year 





Water re- Water 
quirements contract 








| 
Palo: Verde irrigation district e : 176, 000 
Yuma project. ___ | 31, 000 
Imperial irrigation district 2 600, 000 | 4, 150, 000 
Coachella Valley water district _____- | ree 
Metropolitan water district and San TeREST 1, 212, 000 | 1, 212, 000 
| 


4, 019, 000 5, 362, 000 








The California water contracts, like others, contain the clause “subject to the 
availability thereof under the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act.” A previous statement presented by me to this committee found 
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California entitled to 5824 percent of 6,516,000 acre-feet, or 3,823,000 acre-feet 
of usable and presently apportioned waters. Although this is 396,000 acre-feet 
less than the listed requirements, the gap can be met easily by reasonable meas- 
ures for the conservation of water in the Los Angeles area and by refraining 
from further expansion in the Imperial Valley. Failure to reach the doubled 
population would account for some of the gap. 

There is finally a reasonable expectation that California will secure a part of 
the 220,000 acre-feet per year of presently unapportioned waters under the ex- 
isting Colorado River compact. Consequently the potential uses of Colorado 
River water by existing California projects will not be menaced by the proposed 
diversion of 1,200,000 acre-feet annually for the central Arizona project. 


The Cuarrman. While the members are considering this I would 
like to go a little further with my questioning of Mr. Debler. 

Mr. Debler, once previously when you appeared before the com- 
mittee you showed to me conclusively and to my satisfaction that all 
of California’s use of Colorado River water would be satisfied if Cali- 
fornia remained within her 4.4 million acre-feet annual limitation 
which she voluntarily adopted on March 4, 1929, in compliance with 
an act of Congress, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, which provided 
for this development already existing. 

Have you changed your mind in regard to that, or are you of the 
same opinion still, aed what does your further statement on that have 


to say in regard to the matter ¢ 

Mr. Dester. This statement, which I have just presented leads to 
the conclusion that the amount of water available to California under 
that Limitation Act will take care of all the presently authorized and 
existing projects that California has, with this very minor require- 
ment, that there may have to be a slight conservation of some of the 
flood and sewage waters in the general Los Angeles-San Diego area. 


Otherwise, the waters are sufficient for those presently authorized 
and existing projects. 

The Cuarrman. I thought that was the substance of your testimony 
previously, and also now. 

Mr. Dester. It is the same now. 

The Cuarman. Do the members have any questions ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. May I ask a question on the same thing you asked ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Debler, in view of your long experience and 
close study of this whole water supply and need down in that area, do 
you think we will move forward to a day, 25, 30, 40, or 50 years from 
now when cities like Los Angeles and San Diego may have to resort 
to the use of substantial amounts of sea water ? 

Mr. Destier. I don’t see any prospect for any need of it in that area. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Suppose your population doubles out there in the 
next 25 years. 

Mr. Derier. We had that in mind, that the population would dou- 
ble from what it is now, and my inquiries of a number of people in 
that area some 3 or 4 years ago, they gave me estimates of what they 
thought the ultimate population might be. They averaged just about 
twice the present-day population—a little less than twice present-day 
but just about twice what it was then. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Now you restricted your comment there to presently 
authorized projects. Do you have in mind that there may be an effort 
to obtain considerable more water with which to bring in more acre- 
age in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys? 
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Mr. Desrer. There is very little land in my opinion that is going 
to be found suitable for irrigation, very little more land in the Im- 
perial and Coachella Valleys. 

There is, however, a vast acreage in California—quite a large acre- 
age in California—similar, although not as large as the acreage in 
Arizona, far beyond the limits of water supply, that conceivably 
would be found feasible of development in the future if the waters 
were there. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enate. Mr. Debler, I see that on page 13 of your statement 
you say that the future population of the south coastal basin is diffi- 
cult of estimation with any dependability. 

Do you know that the Interior Department takes the position that 
even with all of the Colorado River water, which California claims 
it has a right to, we will still be short ? 

Mr. Dester. I haven’t seen any statement like that. 

Mr. Enete. But you would disagree with it in any event, would 
you not? 

Mr. Desier. Yes. What I have said here conforms to what your 
own people have told me. 

Mr. Enate. I see on page 14 you are talking about southern Cali- 
fornia using reclaimed sewage. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Enetz. How about Arizona reclaiming sewage; do you know 
about that ¢ 

Mr. Depier. The situation there is not the same for the reason 


that the only large city there, Phoenix, the sewage from that city 
already is used in irrigation. 
Mr. Enate. Now on page 16 of your statement you say that— 


a previous statement presented by me to this committee found California en- 
titled to 5824 percent of 6,516,000 acre-feet, or 3,800,023 acre-feet of usable and 
presently apportioned waters. Although this is 390,000 acre-feet less than the 
listed requirements the gap can be met easily by reasonable measures for the 
conservation of water in the Los Angles area, and by refraining from further 
expansion in the Imperial Valley. 

What you mean by that is that according to your figures we are 
going to be short; is that not right? 

Mr. Dester. You will be short unless you take those measures that 
I speak of in that quoted statement. 

The CuarrMan. In the interest of saving time for the other wit- 
nesses, what questions have we to ask? Possibly we need not go into 
the entire rounds. Mr. Poulson? 

Mr. Poutson. You set yourself up as an authority on water, do you 
not ? 

Mr. Dester. In some phases of it; yes. 

Mr. Poutson. And then as this authority, you are disagreeing with 
all the other recognized authorities on this water problem / 

Mr. Dester. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Poutson. Well, you say there is plenty of water. You have 
attempted to show here that there is plenty of water and water going 
to waste, and even with an increased population, a doubling in south- 
ern California, we will have enough water. 
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Mr. Dester. Well, I think your best authority is quoted here on 
pages 14 and 

The Cuarrman. Short as we are of time, I wish you would read that 
authority. 

Mr. Povutson. That is in the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Desier. That is right. 

Mr. Poutson. That does not take into consideration all of the outly- 
ing territory; he is only speaking for the city of Los Angeles, the 
department of water and power, and that is only the incorporated 
limits of the city of Los Angeles. 

They do not deliver to any of the other territory around there. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. They just share in the metropolitan 
district water. They don’t get all of it. 

Mr. Povtson. You have not shown all that area. You know the 
biggest increase in population was not in the city but surrounding area 
from Los Angeles to San Diego. 

Mr. Dester. That is right. 

Mr. Poutson. That is where there is big need for water. 

Mr. Dester. No; there is just about half the population i in each of 
those areas, Los Angeles about half and the rest of the area about half, 
and that has been taken into consideration. 

Mr. Poutson. I happen to know that is where the big shortage is. 

Mr. Dester. That is right, because they haven't taken care of them- 
selves. They are not much short now any of them. 

Mr. Poutson. You are taking fragments of speeches here and set- 
ting them up as an authority. It reminds me somewhat of the Gallup 
poll of 1948. Probably it is about as valuable too. 

Mr. Desier. Well, that is your opinion. 

Mr. Poutson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Encix. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Enae. In the light of Mr. Debler’s testimony yesterday, in 
which he said that Mexico would be required to take 600,000 acre-feet 
of unusable water, I would like to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the Mexican Treaty, which sets up priority on water use. Article IIT: 

Matters in which the Commission may be called upon to make provision for 
joint use of international waters, the following order of preference shall serve as 
a guide: Domestic and municipal uses ; agricultural and livestock uses. 

Then comes electrical power, and so forth. 

How can you say that Mexico contracted for 600,000 acre feet of un- 
usable water when the treaty says that the first use shall be domestic 
and municipal water ? 

Mr. Desier. Mexico contracted for a certain amount of water. 
There was no such word as “usable” and “unusable” in there. 

Mr. Ener. Do you know the representation was made to the Mexi- 
can Senate that this would be water of good quality, eflicient for agri- 
cultural purposes ! 

Mr. Derever. I was not there, Mr. Engle, and I don’t know who might 
have made such a representation. 

Mr. Enoie. The Mexican negotiators did. 

Mr. Dester. I was not there. I couldn’t verify that. 

Mr. Enete. It certainly casts a strange light on your testimony does 
it not, that you say that Mexico contracted “for 60,000 acre-feet of un- 
usable water ? 
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Mr. Dester. I didn’t say so. You made that statement. 

Mr. Enete. That is your testimony. 

Mr. Desier. That is not my testimony either. 

Mr. Encte. Let somebody else go ahead. 

The CuHarrman. Let us hurry along then. Are there other ques- 
tions ? 

The question just asked of course referred to his testimony of yes- 
terday. I do hope we bring out these matters because, Mr. Debler, it is 
tremendously important if the Los Angeles area has sufficient water 
under existing law to meet present and future needs, that fact ought to 
be established. I think Los Angeles is well supplied with unquestioned 
water resources, and hope to prove it. 

In my own mind I think it can be established, but we want it from 
engineers who know what they are talking about, and I regard you as 
one of those. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman 

The Caarrman. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. How much water out of the Colorado River is now being 
diverted to Arizona, before this project, if you know ?* Is there any ? 

Mr. Desier. Arizona is using 

Mr. Morris. Let me put it this way, which will be shorter, because 
I know our time is of the essence right now. 

Inder your theory of the law and the facts in this case, how much 
water is Arizona entitled to all together ? 

Mr. Dester. Arizona is entitled all together, under the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, it is stated to be the use, the entire use of the 
Gila River, and 2,800,000 acre-feet of ITI (a) water. 

Mr. Morris. 2.8 out of the Colorado River? 

Mr. Denier. That is the main stream; that is III (a) water. The 
Boulder Canyon Project Act say 2.8 million acre-feet of III (a) water. 
That III (a) comes from the compact designation. 

Mr. Morris. I do not care where it comes from and I do not care 
what the compacts are upon this particular point. The law must be 
observed, and the compacts must be observed, and whether it is fair 
or unfair that is not the point I want to raise at this point. 

The point is under all of the compacts, what is Arizona entitled to 
in your judgment? Is it 2.8? 

Mr. Dester. All together it is 3,733,000. 

Mr. Morris. 3,733,000? 

Mr. Dester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. How much is California entitled to in your opinion? 

Mr. Dester. 4,334,000. 

Mr. Morris. So California is entitled in your judgment to 4,333,000 ; 
Arizona to 3,733,000, so California, even according to your view and 
according to your statement, and after this project is authorized, will 
still be getting more water, or entitled to more water than Arizona; 
is that right? ’ 

Mr. Desier. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. How much of the watershed of the Colorado River is in 
California? 

Mr. Dester. A very, very small part from the standpoint of produc- 
tion; it is practically nil. 

Mr. Morris. I am not saying, of course, and it is not for me to say 
and I do not know, whether California has gotten more than they are 
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entitled to, or whether Arizona has not gotten enough, but the point 
remains, and that is for this committee to determine, one issue to de- 
termine and among others, and for the other people in the Congress 
to determine, whether or not Arizona has its fair share of water from 
the Colorado River. 

Mr. Povutson. If the gentleman will yield, on the point of your 
great logic then I would say that Wyoming would be entitled to a 
great share of this water and she does not get any of it, on the basis 
of that thinking. It originates in Wyoming. 

, Mr. > sae Why should they not be if they furnish the watershed ? 
ertainly. 

Mr. Pouteon. Why pump it back up hill? There are a lot of other 
roblems besides your ers of the fact of the mountains in Wyoming. 
hey are not even asking for it. 

oo Morris. I want to put the facts in the record and we can argue 
it later. 

Mr. Enaur. May I put one matter in the record here, because I do 
not want to deal with it extensively. 

Mr. Debler said that he did not use the word “unusable.” I want to 
put in the record his testimony, page 931 of the daily transcript, in 
which I asked this question: 

Mr. EnGie. Do you think we can construe a treaty on the basis of giving 
Mexico unusable water? 

Mr. Dester. They knew they were getting that. 

Mr. ENGtE. I know, but there is nothing in the treaty. 

Mr. DeB.ier. The treaty does not in any way define water, quality or character. 
It merely deals with amounts. 

The Cuarman. As the Chair recalls, that is a correct transcript; 
is it not? 

Mr. Enote. That is right. What I asked him was whether or not 
you could construe a treaty on the basis of giving Mexico unusable 
water and he said they knew they were getting that. 

The Cuamman. I think that is a matter of interpretation as to what 
he meant by that. He probably meant they knew what they were 
doing when they entered into the treaty. 

Mr. Enote. All right. It is all in the record. 

The Carman. Are there further question you would like to ask 
of Mr. Debler? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Debler. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Debler, for your statement. 

( Witness excused. 

The Cuarmman. Now, as I said earlier, we have with us Mr. Gail 
Baker, who is substituting for Mr. Wingfield. I will ask that Mr. 
Wingfield’s statement, which has been distributed to all the commit- 
tee, be included in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


” 


STATEMENT OF K. S. WINGFIELD, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE ARIZONA POWER 
AUTHORITY 


My name is K. S. Wingfield, and I am chief engineer of the Arizona Power 
Authority, with headquarters in Phoenix, Ariz. On previous occasions I have had 
the honor to appear before this committee (hearings on H. R. 934-935, pt. I, 
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p. 228; pt. Il, p. 1265) and have testified as to the electric power needs of 
Arizona and the ability of the State to absorb Bridge Canyon power to the 
extent of its full development. This testimony, which is all on file in the records 
of previous hearings on this matter before this committee, also included a 
comparison of the cost of producing electricity locally by means of fuel-burning 
generating plants with the estimated delivered cost of Bridge Canyon power, 

These studies were made in 1949 with costs and actual records of electric 
consumption available through 1948. Since these studies were completed, we 
have experienced two more years of actual results on which to base predictions 
of future needs. During those 2 years the Arizona Power Authority has sold to 
the Arizona distributors all of the power made available to the State from both 
Davis Dam and Hoover Dam. Although the authority had about 200,000 kilo- 
watts of Davis and Hoover power to sell, applications were almost double the 
amount available and indicate a real and a present need for additional supplies, 

The Colorado River power sold by the authority was sold under a rate 
schedule which should result in an average cost of such power to the distributors 
of between 5 and 5% mills per kilowatt-hour. Such an average cost is generally 
accepted as being below the cost at which power can be produced in Arizona by 
means of fuel-burning generating plants. The Bureau of Reclamation’s latest 
report on the Central Arizona project states that the energy available annu- 
ally from Bridge Canyon Dam, over and above that required by the project for 
water pumping, should be delivered at the load centers at charges estimated 
at 5.17 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The sales of power by the authority in excess of that figure indicate that 
the Arizona power market will absorb at 5.17 milis, or less, power from Bridge 
Canyon to the extent of its market needs. 

In my previous testimony, I submitted to this committee a chart showing 
the results of a State-wide power-market survey made by the Arizona Power 
Authority. This clearly showed that the consumption of power in Arizona 
had been largely determined in the past by its availability. Two estimated rates 
of growth were used in preparing the chart—one based upon minimum require- 
ments, as influenced by shortage of power and high costs, and the other based 
upon maximum requirements, as influenced by ample power available to Arizona 
at reasonable costs. 

The study portrayed by the chart previously submitted has been revised and 
brought up to date in the light of the additional 2 years of actual records avail- 
able, the demands for Colorado River power already experienced by the power 
authority, and the probable effect of the present and future threat of war upon 
Arizona’s economy, development, and power needs. This revised study indicates 
that Arizona’s rate of growth of power requirements will probably exceed that 
shown previously as the probable maximum. 

It is now estimated that the Arizona power market should reach 5,800,000,000 
kilowatt-hours by 1957, which was previously estimated would be reached by 
1960. This means that Arizona should be able to absorb by 1957 all of the 
2,679,000,000 kilowatt-hours estimated as the entire firm commercial output of 
the Bridge Canyon power plant. 

It was as a result of the previous survey that the Arizona Power Authority 
under date of April 26, 1949, filed formal application with the Secretary of 
the Interior for all of the electric energy which may be generated and developed 
at Bridge Canyon power plant. The revised study supports and makes more 
imperative the fulfillment of that application. 

Nowhere in the Nation does electric power mean more to present life and fu- 
ture development than in Arizona. With the exception of a small acreage, 
where farming is done by natural precipitation, and a few places where gravity 
water alone suffices for irrigation needs, our entire agricultural acreage is de- 
pendent upon pumped water for its success and continued operation. Most 
of such water is pumped by the use of electricity as the motive force. 

Lacking developed coal, oil, or gas fields as sources of motive power, Arizona 
must depend largely for its growth and welfare upon the development of the 
hydroelectric potential within the State. Such electric power constitutes our 
greatest presently accessible natural wealth. In its development and utilization 
lies the sound foundation of our future economy, social betterment, and prog- 
ress. 

There is a close correlation between electric power, irrigation water, and in- 
dustrial development, particularly in Arizona. Thus, the potential gross bene- 
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fits to be derived from the generation and sale of low-cost power should be 
evaluated along with the benefits to be derived from irrigation. The combined 
contribution of irrigation and power provides the clearer indication of the prob- 
able effect of each multipurpose project upon the expansion of the economy of 
the State. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the population of Arizona increased from 499,261 to 
745,259. This was an increase of about 49 percent and was second only to 
California in the percentage of increase for the decade. During the same 
period, the value of agricultural crops, livestock, and animal products in- 
creased from $53,115,000 to $246,305,000, or about 364 percent. Manufacturing 
production in the State for the year ended June 30, 1943, was $70,173,000. This 
production rose to $130,667,000 for the past year, representing an 86 percent 
increase for the 8-year period. As Arizona continues to grow, more industrial 
development will be required to give us a properly balanced economy and to pro- 
vide employment for the increased population. This demands rapid and con- 
tinued development of our hydroelectric resources. 

It, therefore, becomes apparent that the plan for development of the lower 
Colorado River and the schedule of capacity additions should be set up for 
completion at the fastest possible rate. These projects represent in large 
measure natural resources of the State of Arizona. A multipurpose project, 
contained wholly within a Sate, is a natural resource of that State and power 
developed at such a project should be available to meet the present and future 
needs of the State in which such a natural resource is contained. Shonld it 
be necessary initially to sell some of the power in markets outside of that State, 
then such power should be allocated to the State in question with the right 
reserved to that State to withdraw power for its needs, as they develop, upon 
the giving of proper withdrawal notices. 

Construction of the Bridge Canyon power plant should be initiated in 1951, 
so that the project can be completed by 1956 and power become available from 
initial operation in 1955. This power plant is proposed for an installed capacity 
of 750,000 kilowatts, of which about one-third will supply power to the Havasu 
pumps of the Central Arizona project, Glenn Canyon, Marble Canyon, and Kanab 
Creek power plants should be scheduled to follow the other developments as 
they are needed. 

As previously mentioned, the Arizona Power Authority, in anticipation of the 
needs of the State, has applied for all power and energy to be developed at the 
Bridge Canyon project. Large blocks of electric power are needed and will 
continue to be needed in Arizona to keep pace with prospective growth and 
expansion. In order to reduce to a minimum further increases in the use of 
oil and natural gas in new generating stations, the development of the large 
power potentials on the Colorado River should be scheduled for completion 
in relation to prospective needs. Such a power development program should 
be carried forth as rapidly and as expeditiously as possible, in order to effect a 
conservation of vital natural resources and to foster the continued expansion 
of Arizona’s economy by providing essential electric power for its rapidly grow- 
ing demands. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker, will you come forward please ? 

Mr. Baker’s statement has also been distributed to all members. 
Shall we ask Mr. Baker, who has a very short paper, to read that 
paper rather rapidly before we begin questions? 

Very well, Mr. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF R. GAIL BAKER, STATE RECLAMATION ENGINEER 
OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Baker. My name is R. Gail Baker. I live in Phoenix, Ariz. 
I represent the State of Arizona on water matters as irrigation en- 
gineer. I have been associated with irrigation development in central 
Arizona for the past 25 years. 
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SUMMARY OF COSTS OF THE CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


With a 1951 construction dollar, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
estimated the proposed central Arizona irrigation and power project 
to cost a total of $788,265,000. The same features with a 1947 con- 
struction dollar were estimated to cost $708,780,000 and with a 1940 
construction dollar, approximately $355,000,000. 

Assuming the average dollar value during construction of the 
entire project to be equal to the 1951 level, the Bureau of Reclamation 
feature cost estimates are: 


TaBLeE I1—Summary of costs—Allocations based on project repayment period of 
75 years and Senate revisions of S. 75, central Arizona project 


{Cost based on unit prices as of January 1951; 1,200,000 acre-foot diversion] 


Feature: Total 
1. Coconino Dam and Reservoir $8, 491, 000 
. Bridge Canyon Dam and Reservoir 224, 604, 000 
. Bridge Canyon power plant 92, 219, 000 
ROR VRN. SUIODINS DORI R an eis eens 30,248, 000 
. Granite Reef aqueduct 133, 335, 000 
. McDowell pumping plant and canal 3, 691, 000 
. McDowell Dam and Reservoir 17, 481, 000 
. McDowell power plant 1, 195, 000 
. Horseshoe Dam (enlarged) and Reservoir 7, 244, 000 
. Horseshoe power plant 3, 031, 000 
. Salt-Gila aqueduct 35, 154, 000 
. Buttes Dam and Reservoir 33, 287, 000 
. Buttes power plant 1, 364, 000 
. Charleston Dam and Reservoir __-.---_____.---_-- silikeiacics 10, 502, 000 
. Tucson aqueduct 8, 352, 000 
. Safford Valley improvements____....._-_----___..---_-~- 4, 203, 000 
. Hooker Dam and Reservoir 17, 994, 000 
. Irrigation distribution system 57, 300, 000 
. Drainage system for salinity control 10, 611, 000 
. Power transmission system 87, 959, 000 


Cp ce to 


Hal 


_ 
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788, 265, 000 

All features listed in table I are ons f for the central Arizona 
irrigation and power project as proposed under H. R. 1500 and 
H. R. 1501. 

Should the project be authorized and Arizona water rights be de- 
clared inadequate by the court, then the Bridge Canyon Dam and 
power plant could be constructed for power production only. Four 
features would be required : 

1. Coconino Dam and Reservoir (for water regulation and 
silt control) 

2. Bridge Canyon Dam and Reservoir (to regulate water and de- 
velop power head) 


3. Bridge Canyon power plan (to produce power for sale only)_-- 92, 219, 000 
20. Power transmission system (to transmit power to sale centers). 87,959, 000 


—_——_. 


413, 273, 000 


Without bringing Colorado River water into central Arizona cer- 
tain features or combinations of features in central Arizona might 
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be feasible for Gila River water conservation or power production or 
both: 


9. Horseshoe Dam (enlarged) and Reservoir (to conserve flood 
waters and develop power head) 
10. Horseshoe power plant (to produce power for sale) 
12. Buttes Dam and Reservoir (to conserve flood waters and de- 
velop power head) 
13. Buttes power plant (to produce power for sale) 
14, Charleston Dam and Reservoir (to transfer San Pedro River 
water from irrigation use to Tucson municipal use) 10, 502, 000 
15. Tucson aqueduct (irrigation water rights would have to be pur- 
chased from landowners and land retired from irrigation)... 8.352, 000 
16. Safford Valley improvements (to make better use of water now 
diverted from Gila River) 4, 203, 000 
19. Drainage system for salinity control (to control salinity and 
salvage waste water) 


The value of each and all of the above eight features is increased 
with Colorado River water brought into the area. 

Features, combined with the four Bridge Canyon power features, 
required to bring Colorado River into central Arizona are: 


. Havasu pumping plant (to lift water up to the gravity flow 

Granite Reef aqueduct) $30, 248, 000 
. Granite Reef aqueduct (to carry Colorado River water to cen- 

tral 133, 335, 000 
. McDowell pumping plant and canal (to lift a small part of Colo- 

rado River water into McDowell Reservoir for regulation). 3, 691, 000 
. McDowell Dam and Reservoir (to regulate water and develop 

power head) ‘ 17, 481, 000 
. McDowell power plant (to produce power) 1, 195, 000 
. Salt-Gila Aqueduct (to carry water from Salt River Valley to 

Gila River Valley) 35, 154, 000 
. Hooker Dam and Reservoir (to exchange water for upper Gila 

Valley ) 17, 994, 000 
. Irrigation system (to conserve and distribute Colorado River 

OE: SN I ins scien dlp meal ncabinn incininicarnaers . 57,300, 000 
. Drainage system for salinity control (to control salinity and 

salvage waste waters) 5, 306, 000 


801, 704, 000 
Bridge Canyon power features.__.............................-..-- 413, 273, 000 


Central Arizona irrigation and power features_______- -s 73, 288, 000 
Colorado River water to central Arizona features 301, 704, 000 


788, 265, 000 


HAVASU PUMP LIFT 


The central Arizona irrigation project is based on the diversion of 
1,200,000 acre-feet per year of water from the Colorado River above 
Lake Mead. Return flows to the Colorado River will cut the con- 
sumptive use from the Colorado River to 1,077,000 acre-feet per vear. 

Two routes are available over which this water could be diverted. 
Route No. 1, through a long tunnel south to a proposed Granite Reef 
aqueduct. This route figured more costly than route No. 2, so was 
eliminated. Route No. 2, as included in H. R. 1500 and H. R. 1501, 
would pass the 1,200,000 acre-feet per year down through the Bridge 
Canyon, Hoover and Davis power plants (a total power producing 
drop of near 1,300 feet) to the Parker Reservoir; then by means of 
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Havasu pumping plants lift the water back up to the proposed 
Granite Reef aqueduct. The water would be lifted 985 feet after 
having been dropped through power plants 1,300 feet or three-fourths 
of the dropped distance. 

The water then would flow by gravity through the aqueduct to 
Granite Reef, as it would have had it been diverted through the route 
No. 1 tunnel. Due to efficiency losses in the power and pumping 
plants and power-line losses, the 1,300-foot power head produces only 
80 percent of the power required for the pump lift; 20 percent of the 
985-foot lift is net. 

Net power equal to that of a 197-foot pumping lift will be required 
by the Havasu pumps in addition to the power produced by the same 
water coming down the Colorado River from Bridge Canyon Reser- 
voir to Parker Reservoir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bupeér. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McMullen? 

Mr. McMutten. I don’t believe I have any questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. No questions now. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Baker, what was the value of the dollar used in 
figuring this project in 1947 when you said that the estimated cost 
was $708,780,000 ? 

Mr. Baxer. About 11 percent more than at the present time. I 
can’t give the exact value in terms—I imagine you are referring to 


a 1930 dollar or some time song in there. 
I 


Mr. Sartor. I refer to a hundred-cent dollar. 

Mr. Baker. Well, to get a hundred-cent dollar you would have to 
definitely set a period at which you call it a hundred-cent dollar, but 
assuming the dollar along in the early thirties, at a hundred-cent 
dollar, the 1947 dollar was about 45 cents, and a little bit under, or 
not 45 cents, about 55 cents and between 40 and 45 cents at the present 
time. 

Mr. Sartor. Then you have answered my second question, that 
the figure which you used, the dollar figure, for your 1951 construc- 
tion, was worth somewhere between 40 and 45 cents? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. What is the percentage of increase in the over-all cost 
from 1947 figures to the 1951 figures? 

Mr. Baxer. About 11 percent average. 

Mr. Savior. About 11 percent? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Have you been present and heard the statements read 
by Mr. Poulson, that he has been informed by the Library of Congress 
that construction costs have risen between 1947 and 1951 better than 
20 percent ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I heard his statement, yes. 

Mr. Sayvor. And you disagree with that ? 

Mr. Baxer. As applied to this project, yes. 
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Mr. Sayxor. Then will you explain, Mr. Baker, why you figure 
just an 11 yng: increase of costs as applied to this project, whereas 
the general figure is almost twice that ? 

Mr. Baxer. The general figure takes into consideration a lot of 
high prices or high priced items, or items that have increased con- 
siderably more than the average, while this project includes a majority 
of items that have not been increased more than the aver age. 

For instance, the excavation; that has actually gone down in that 
period; heavy concrete work has remained almost contsant, with- 
out any increase or decrease. 

Mr. Sayior. Any other reason, or are they the only two? 

In other words, the items of excavation and heavy concrete work, 
those two have remained about the same, or a little less is the principal 
reason that you feel that 11 percent increase is justified in this project ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Sayior. Those are the only questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Are there other questions / 

Mr. Poulson, had you questions ¢ 

Mr. Povutson. Not at the present time. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. D’Ewart ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I gather that the list of the projects at the bottom of 
page 2 and the top of page 3 are an alternative to the diversion of the 
water into central Arizona; is that the thought ? 

Mr. Baker. I didn’t hear the question. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The projects listed at the bottom of page 2 and the 
top of page 3 are proposed as an alternate to the diversion of water 
into the central Arizona area; is that your thought? 

Mr. Baker. No: they are not an alternate. They are items that 
could be constructed if found feasible, without bringing the water 
into central Arizona. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In other words, these projects could be constructed 
and become feasible, and possible, without making the diversion to 
central Arizona? 

Mr. Baker. They are possible but I wouldn’t say feasible without 
an analysis of each one individually, set up as a separate project. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There is no analysis that has been made? 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And they are not a part of the original project as 
authorized by H. R. 1501? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; they are a part of that project, part of the over- 
all. You will see there that I have them tants co each item, and 
on page No, 1, that same numbering is carried through, so you can 
find them in that tabulation, and that is a copy of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s table of costs. 

The Cnatrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Was your effort here to break this comprehensive 
plan of 20 or so items up into 3 different parts? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

The Crarrman. So that not all of the cost of the entire plan should 
be charged against the reclamation feature, which is so vital to the 
life of Arizona and the future of Arizona? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Not that you are advocating, I take it, that there 
be such addition, but calling attention to the fact that it might be 
so divided, as you indicated. 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And if so divided you have questions as to the feasi- 
bility of the second group? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. I am sure that some of those would not 
be found feasible; certain ones more than likely would. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In the 20 projects that you have listed I notice you 
have not included the silt-control projects that have been discussed in 
the upper basin. 

You do not think those are necessary in order to make these origina] 
20 feasible; is that your thought? 

Mr. Baker. One of them is included, the Coconino; that is item 
No. 1. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The other one to make Bridge Canyon feasible is 
not included? 

Mr. Baker. Bluff Dam is not included, no; that is the one I think 
you are speaking of. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Those are my questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Judge Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Donovan? 

Mr. Donovan. I did not get the final answer to the question asked 
by Judge Morris of the other witness, so I would like to know whether, 
with the exception of what is taken out of the lower Colorado on the 
Yuma project, there is any other water being taken out of the Colorado 
River for the benefit of Arizona at the present time. 

Mr. Baker. Well, the only water taken out of the main stream of 
the Colorado is below Davis Dam, in fact below Parker, in the area 
around Parker and the Indian reservation right south of Parker and 
down here at Yuma, the Yuma project. 

Mr. Donovan. How many acre-feet all together along there? 

Mr. Baker. About 400,000 acre-feet. 

The CuatrmaAn. Mr. Donovan, would you yield? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you would like to pursue the ques- 
tion of Mr. Morris just. a bit further. 

His question was, How much does Arizona have a right to take, 
and California a right to take. 

Now your question is, How much is actually being taken, is that 
right? 

“Mr. Donovan. That is right, and he says 400,000 out of the 2.8 mil- 
lion acre-feet, which it is entitled to under all the compacts. 

The CuHatrman. That is approximately correct for actual usage. 
Are there other questions? 

Mr. Poutson. I have a question. 

The CHamman. Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Poutson. Do you realize that the statement that the Army 
engineers made was on the basis of the central Arizona project, and 
they stated it costs 21.7 higher ? 

Mr. Baker. I did not follow your question. 

Mr. Poutson. The United States Army engineers stated that on the 
basis of the central Arizona project, that the costs increased from 
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December 1947 to February 1951 an average of 21.7 percent. You 
knew that, did you not? 

Mra. Baxer. No; I didn’t. 

I haven’t checked over their figures. 

Mr. Poutson. You say they are wrong because you mention that 
there is a lot of excavation and there is a lot of concrete involved. 

Do you mean to say the cost of labor and the cost of concrete and 
the like have not gone up; that you have information more valuable 
than the Army engineers on that subject? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. You claim you do? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. A greater authority than the United States Army 
engineers, you as an individual ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I have the results of the contracting that the Bureau 
of Reclamation has done on like projects in the last few years, and 
their costs index indicates that 11 percent is the figure that should 
be applied to this project. . 

Mr. Povutson. Did you hear the testimony we brought in here show- 
ing that all of the Bureau’s original estimates of the actual costs 
run about three times more, when the projects are finished, always? 

That is the record. That is not an estimate. That is the record to 
show that. That was introduced in evidence by their own figures, the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Baker. Do you want me to answer that ? 

Mr. Poutson. It is introduced in the record. 

Mr. Baxer. The record as presented was definitely misleading. 

Mr. Poutson. It is the actual facts that are misleading ? 

All right. How? 

Mr. Baker. Because it was put in to indicate that the Bureau 
figures had been underestimated on certain combinations of units, 
and those figures are actually added units, increased costs due to the 
devajuation of the dollar. They apply to different projects entirely. 

Mr. Povtson. All right. Then when we authorize this H. R. 1500, 
the engineer, representing the Bureau of Reclamation, said there was 
a catch-all provision in there to take care of all of these additional 
ideas that might be concocted by the Secretary of Interior, and that 
was to take care of it; did you hear that testimony ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; I heard that. 

Mr. Poutson. Then that accounts for it, so therefore we go on what 
the record is, regardless of what happens; the projects still went up 
in cost three times. The fact they did not estimate it correctly or have 
made additions, whatever it is, the record shows they increased three 
times more than they originally estimated. That is from the figures 
themselves. That is not misrepresentation. 

Mr. Baker. That increase was not on the base project. 

Mr. Povutson. That is not misrepresentation, is it? We are allow- 
ing for both the additional facilities and increased costs. 

‘he actual record showed they cost three times more than originally 
estimated. That is not misrepresentation, is it? 

I am not going to let you get by saying something is misrepresented. 
I want something specific. 

Mr. Morris. I suggest the gentleman be given an opportunity to 
answer the questions. I want to hear what he says and you do not 
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give him a chance to answer. I think the committee wants to hear 
what he says. 

Mr. Poutson. That is right; that is right; that is right. 

Mr. Baker. I would like to add, if I may, that if you start in to 
build a one-story house, and then 

Mr. Poutson. You answer my question. That is what I asked you, 


a question, did I not? 
r. Baxer. I don’t understand that as a question. Will you ask 
me that again please? 

Mr. Povtson. I said, assuming that this original estimated cost, 
that there are additional facilities in it; the record still shows that 
the final costs were three times more than the original estimates, and 
we will assume they are. 

That is not misrepresentation, is it? I will assume there are addi- 
tional facilities there. 

Mr. Baker. If that is brought out, it is not misrepresentation. 

Mr. Poutson. That has already been brought out. 

Mr. Baxer. I am quite sure the inference there was that the project 
costs three times as much because the Bureau of Reclamation had not 
included all the parts necessary to begin with, and that their costs 
were definitely pushed down. 

Mr. Poutson. This is their honest testimony. It has been intro- 
duced into the record, and it is from the hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on Interior Department Appropriations for 1951, pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now here is another argument you have on the last page here. You 
claim that because vou don’t use the gravity flow, and you don’t use 
the tunnel up above, that because you don’t utilize that factor, and 
because the water flows down the river, you are getting the use of it 
in the way of power and that as a result of that power there is only 
197 feet pumping lift. 

That is the net power that is equal to that; is that right? 

Mr. Baxer. The resulting net of that operation is that figure of 
197; yes. ; 

Mr. Poutson. But if you had taken the water out up there at Bridge 
Canyon and had not allowed the water to go down the river you must 
have invested $550,000,000 for the tunnel; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Poutson. You are trying to show a gain there. The water 
would go down anyway. The only way you could save that gain was 
to spend $550,000,000. ‘That is all the questions. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Bosone, have you some questions? 

Mrs. Bosonr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Baker, referring directly to this brief state- 
ment of yours, page 2, you say “should the project be authorized” and 
I suppose you mean later “and Arizona water rights be declared in- 
adequate by the court, then the Bridge Canyon Dam and power plant 
could be constructed for power production only.” 

That is what you mean there, is it not ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Is there sufficient demand for power out there to 
justify the building of that Bridge Canyon on the assumption you 
did not get any water ? 
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Mr. Baxer. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CrawForp. You think that would pay out all right ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then in the event what you just said did occur, you 
would deem these four projects totaling $413,000,000 to do that partic- 
ular job? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, if the courts shall hold that Bridge 
Canyon should be proceeded with from air-power standpoint, you 
would have a rough cost there of about $413,000,000, based on your 
1951 figures. 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you yield? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think the evidence before the committee shows there 
has to be one more silt-control dam in order to make this power proj- 
ect feasible. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What is that? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There has to be one more silt control above Parker 
Dam, above Bridge Canyon. 

Mr. Baxer. Ultimately that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What do you estimate the present cost of that would 
be? 

Mr. Baker. Well, it should be Glen Canyon. Now, if Glen Canyon 
is not built within a reasonable length of time, Bluff would be the one 
required, and that would be a $30,000,000 investment. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Glen or Bluff Canyon? Would you say one or both? 

Mr. Baxer. Glen Canyon is the one that should be built and it should 
be built within a reasonably short time. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That would be $30,000,000 ? 

Mr. Enee. Bluff is $37,000,000. 

The CHarrman. Glen is more. Bluff is $30,000,000. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Glen is $47,000,000? 

Mr. Baker. Glen Canyon Dam should be built within a short period 
of time to produce the most economical power along the whole river. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You estimate that cost roughly as what? 

Mr. Baxer. I didn’t state how much that would be. I haven’t a 
figure on that. 

Mr. Ener. $37,000,000. 

The Cuarrman. That is Bluff. 

Mr. Eneue. That is Bluff. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Glen is the one we are talking about being necessary 
as I understand it, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes; in order to make this power project feasible we 
have to have one of those in addition to Coconino. 

Mr. Baxer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Otherwise it will not even pay out as a power project. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Now you two experts—and I say that respectf <a 
vou two fellows think that those five projects then would probably 
make the Bridge Canyon power project fairly sound. Do you two men 
agree on that? ° 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I agree that this power project is a feasible project 
with these additions to it. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. That is what I want to get clear in my mind, be- 
cause we don’t know which road we will have to travel eventually. 

Now then, if you did not bring the Colorado River water into central 
Arizona, your second proposition there at the bottom of page 2 you 
think would be advisable for Arizona to follow; is that right? There 
is; an amount over on page 3 to the extent of $73,000,000. 

Mr. Baxer. Certain items might be found to be feasible. I would 
not say that all of them should be built. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is your over-all, the $73,000,000 total ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then if you did bring in the Colorado River, all of 
these eight propositions at the bottom of page 2 and the top of page 3 
would be strengthened ? 

Mr. Baker. I didn’t get the last word. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Would be strengthened ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then combined with the four Bridge Canyon power 
features, and we will now say five; is that correct ; because you added 
another one, Glen Canyon 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Combined with these five Bridge Canyon power fea- 
tures, is required to bring Colorado River water into central Arizona, 
are these other items, which total $301,000,000. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So then we would have a total of $301,000,000, plus 
the $413,000,000, plus the cost of the Glen Canyon Dam, and then your 
central Arizona irrigation power features. 

That would about sum it up according to your views? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I don’t believe it is a fair statement to include 
Glen Canyon in this tabulation because a considerable portion of the 
power added through the Glen Canyon project at Bridge Canyon 
is not included in the financing of this project; also the Glen Canyon 
is a definite upper basin program, and will be built primarily for 
power at that site, and for regulation to make the upper basin States 
water available to the upper basin. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. So that I get your statement exactly, Mr. Baker, and do 
not have any misunderstanding, you say Bluff Dam will cost 
$37,000,000. 

Mr. Baker. $30,000,000. 

Mr. Sartor. $30,000,000. 

Now you did not include in the first part of your project the cost of 
Glen Canyon; is that right? 

Mr. Baxer. I did not include that; no. 

Mr. Saywor. Do you have any idea what Glen Canyon will cost? 

Mr. Baker. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Sartor. But if you will add $30,000,000 to the first four projects 
on“page 2 and make your total cost $443,273,000, your basis of feasi- 
bility of that project alone is based upon the assumption that all of the 
power developed at Bridge Canyon Dam will be available for sale; is 
that correct ? 
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Mr. Baxer. I didn’t follow you on that. 

Mr. Sartor. Your conclusion that the first four items which you 
have marked here on page 2, being the Coconino Dam and Reservoir, 
Bridge Canyon Dam and Reservoir, Bridge Canyon power plant, the 
power transmission system, and the Bluff Dam, which will cost $443,- 
273,000, is feasible if all the power developed at the Bridge Canyon 
power plant is sold? a 

Mr. Baxer. It would not all have to be sold to make the project 
feasible, but under this set-up, as I have it outlined, of course, it would 
all be sold. 

Mr. Sartor. How much of the power produced at the Bridge 
Canyon power plant, with the Bluff Dam added, would have to be 
sold to make this project feasible as a power unit alone? 

Mr. Baxer. About three-fourths of it. 

Mr. Sayvor. Now in your opinion, if the Glen Canyon Dam is not 
built, will the Bluff Dam prevent Bridge Canyon from silting up? 

Mr. Baxer. No; it would not prevent Bridge Canyon from silting 
up, but would just prolong the life. 

Mr. Sartor. How long then would the useful life of the Bridge 
Canyon Dam be if only the Bluff Dam were built ? 

Before you answer that question, let me ask it in a slightly different 
manner. 

If neither Bluff Dam or Glen Canyen Dam are built, how long will 
it take the Bridge Canyon Dam to silt up ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Between 40 and 50 years. 

Mr. Saytor. Now if the Bluff Dam is built, how much will it pro- 
long the life of the Bridge Canyon Dam ? 

Mr. Baxer. I would have to just make a guess at that, possibly 25 

ears. 
Mr. Sayor. So that according to your figures, the useful life of this 
—— without either the construction of Bluff Dam or Glen Canyon 
am is 40 to 50 years; with the construction of Bluff Dam, it goes from 
65 to 70 years; is that right? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. The project,that is. I will put it this way; with- 
in a reasonable length of time, Glen Canyon definitely does have to 
be constructed on the river to make not only this project continuously 
feasible, but most of the others as well. 

Mr. Sartor. Now by “most of the others” do you mean the 20 items 
which you have listed on page 1 of your statement? 

Mr. Baxer. No. I means in addition to this over-all project, such 
projects as might be, the larger projects in the upper basin, further 
power dams in the lower basin. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You said that approximately a third of the power 
resulting from Bridge Canyon would not have to be sold in order to 
make this project feasible. 

Mr. Baxer. I said a fourth. It is somewhere in that range. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Could you express that in a different rate? In other 
words, what would the rate be at this project without these five fea- 
tures we are talking about ? 

Mr. Baxer. The rate couldn’t be reduced very much from the rate 
set up by the Bureau for this project mainly because the irrigation 
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features were to be paid for at least partly out of the income or interest 
component from the sale of power. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right, but that is reflected in the rate. 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. It has to be reflected, and what is that factor in 
the rate; how many mills? 

Mr. Baxer. I couldn’t give you that. J haven’t made any compu- 
tations along that line. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The rate could not be reduced 25 percent ? 

Mr. Baker. No; just a small increment it could actually be reduced. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It amounts to a lot of money. 

The Cuatrrman. Had you finished ? 

Mr. Sayior. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enete. With reference to your testimony about Bluff, as I 
understand, Bluff controls about 20 percent of the silt of the Colorado 
River; is that right? 

Mr. Baker. Twenty-three percent. 

Mr. Eneie. And as a consequence, Glen will have to be built in 
any event, will it not? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. It should be built, and it will have to be built 
eventually, yes. 

Mr. Ener. Otherwise, the power-producing features of the proj- 
ect won’t last the life of the project, which is 75 years; is that right? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. Now, if you don’t build Glen, there is no use building 
Bluff, is there? 

Mr. Baker. That is right, and that is the reason it was left out, be- 
cause the upper basin people thought that they could justify the Glen 
Canyon project soon enough so that it would not justify building Bluff 
at this time. 

Mr. Enate. That is right, and Mr. Nielson testified at the last year 
before the Senate, and this time, when they surveyed the economics 
of this project, they assumed that Glen would be built in 15 years; 
is that right? 

Mr. Baxer. It should be built within a reasonable length of time, 
and I am sure that he made that statement. 

Mr. Enere. It would not be sensible to build Bluff Canyon and 
then turn around and build Glen, which would make it useless in 15 
years, would it? 

Mr. Baxer. That is the reason it was left out. 

Mr. Eneate. It would cost them about $300,000,000 to build Glen 
Canyon, would it not? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know. 

Mr. Enete. Is that not pretty close? 

Mr. Baxer. I don’t believe the estimates have been made. The dam 
site is being built at the present time. 

Mr. Enate. In any event, it is a project that runs into the hundreds 
of millions rather than less than a hundred ? 

Mr. Baxer. It is definitely a feasible project on its own. 

Mr. Enete. I grant you that, but the cost will run over a hundred 
million will it not ? 

Mr. Baxer. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Enatz. I can tell you it would cost around, according to the 
estimates, about $300,000,000. If we are going to have to build Glen 
anyway, there is no use may Bluff and that means you have to 
add the cost of Glen Canyon to the cost of the Bridge Canyon project 
in order to make it feasible. 

Mr. Baxer. If you add that you should add the benefits as well. 

Mr. Enate. I am just talking about the cost now. You do have 
to add that cost do you not ? 

Mr. Baxer. No; you do not. ay 

Mr. Eneie. You just got through saying you had to build it in 15 
years or some reasonable time. 

Mr. Baxer. But you can’t add just the costs without adding the 
benefits as well. 

Mr. Enate. I am not arguing about the benefits. I am arguing 
about what it would cost. This project has been estimated according 
to your figures as $413,000,000 and what you are saying in effect is you 
have to stack Glen Canyon on top of it, which I say, although you 
refuse to admit, is $300,000,000. 

Mr. Baxer. When you do that you double the revenue. 

Mr. Ener. That is perfectly all right. I am talking about cost 
now. We will argue the benefits later. 

If we can agree that is what it is going to cost, we at least have one 
side of the picture made; have we not? 

Mr. Baker. What is that? 

Mr. Enate. I say if we can agree on cost, we have one side of the 
thing nailed down? 

Mr. Baker. I will have to repeat what I said before. It is not 
logical to add the cost without adding the benefits from the project. 

{r. Enetr. I grant you that, but I am trying to establish what the 
thing will cost. We will talk about what the benefits will be when 
we get to it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Donovan was seeking recognition. 

Mr. Donovan. Without Bridge Canyon, and without Bluff Canyon, 
and without Glen Canyon Dam, how long will it be before that dam at 
Hoover Dam with that reservoir silts up? 

Mr. Baker. Give me that again. I lost you. 

Mr. Donovan. Without any projects above Hoover Dam along the 
Colorado River, without Bridge Canyon, without Glen Canyon, with- 
out Bluff Canyon, or without that dam on the Little Colorado River 
as things are today, how many years will it be in your estimation— 
and I don’t mind if you give me a little speculation in the answer— 
how many years will it be before that reservoir behind Hoover Dam 
silts up? 

Mr. Baker. The entire reservoir would silt up in somewhere be- 
tween 250 and 300 years, but the use of the project would be mate- 
rially cut down long before that. 

Mr. Donovan. How long before that ? 

Mr. Baker. Within a comparatively few years. 

Mr. Donovan. I am not expecting a definite answer; a little specu- 
lation would be all right. 

Mr. Baker. Within 25 years the silt will begin to cut in on the value 
of the storage reservoir. 
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Mr. Donovan. And the value of it as a power-producing project 
too? 

Mr. Baxer. Unless upstream regulation is added to the river to off- 
set that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. That is all; thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there other questions ? 

Mr. Yorty? 

Mr. Yorry. No. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, yesterday I told 
the committee, when Mr. Debler was testifying, that 1 would produce 
the evidence that it was represented to the Mexican Senate that Mexico 
would get good water. I have that evidence here and I am just going 
to ask that it be included in the record to save time. 

Mr. Donovan. Mr. Chairman, I would ask Mr. Yorty to reconsider 
his request on that. I don’t see any reason why we here should make 
it difficult for our treaty makers, and our negotiators in the years to 
come with any problems we have with Mexico. 

Mr. Yorry. It is a statement of the Mexican engineer. 


The Cuarmman. Without objection it may be inserted in the record. 
(The information is as follows :) 


QUALITY OF WATER To Be DELIVERED TO MEXICO UNDER THE WATER TREATY 


Witnesses for Arizona before the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on H. R. 1500, Eighty-second Congress (to authorize the central Arizona 
project) have testified that under the Water Treaty of 1944, the United States 
may deliver to Mexico waters which are so saline as to be unusable for agriculture. 

In 1947, the Mexican Department of Foreign Relations went on record in this 
matter, as follows: 


[Extract from The International Water Treaty Between Mexico and the United States 
Signed February 3, 1944; Department of Foreign Relations, Office of International 
Boundaries and Waters, Mexico, 1947, p. 81] 


“Quality of the Waters of the Colorado River.—It has been said that the Water 
Treaty should be amended to establish not only the quantity but the quality of 
the water assigned to Mexico in the Colorado River because, according to this 
contention, the United States reserve the right to send us waters which, far from 
serving the farmers, will make our lands useless forever. 

“The Treaty, according to its letter and its spirit, was signed to promote the 
distribution of the international waters for beneficial uses, among which are 
found principally those of agriculture, which excludes definitely the possibility 
that they may deliver to us waters of bad quality. 

“The preamble of the Treaty, as well as its Article 3, are sufficiently explicit 
in this particular. In effect, in the former, it is established that, taking into 
account that the Treaties of 1848 and 1853 regulate the use of waters of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado solely for purposes of navigation, and considering that the 
utilization of these waters for other purposes is desirable in the interests of 
both countries, and desiring, moreover, to fix and delimit the rights of the two 
countries with respect to the waters of the inernational rivers, in order to obtain 
the most complete and satisfactory utilization thereof, they have resolved to 
conclude the Treaty in question. In Article 3 which gives the preferential order 
of uses of waters, agriculture and stock raising are placed together in the second 
rank, after domestic and municipal uses. 

“Accordingly, it is unquestionable that the question posed here is answered in 
the text of the Treaty, since it is not conceivable that an agreement made for the 
allocation of waters specifically destined for beneficial uses and which is to 
procure the best utilization thereof, can make it possible for one of the parties to 
deliver to the other waters inappropriate for that use.” 

The question had arisen during hearings on ratification in the United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and in committees of the Mexican Senate, 
producing diametrically opposite reports as to the intent of the negotiators. 

These two conflicting interpretations were reprinted in Light on the Mexican 
Water Treaty from the Ratification Proceedings in Mexico (S. Doe. 249, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 12) : 
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“(1) CONFLICTING INTERPRETATIONS AS TO QUALITY OF WATER TO BE DELIVERED TO 
MEXICO 


“The American interpretation—Mr. Tipton, one of the American negotiators, 
testified so categorically and emphatically as to the intent of the negotiators 
that it is difficult not to believe he spoke accurately. He testified (hearings, 
pt. 2, p. 322): 

“ ‘Senator DownEy. Mr. Tipton, is there any statement in the treaty as to the 
quality of water that must be delivered by the United States to Mexico? 

“*Mr, Tipton. We are protected on the quality, sir. 

“ ‘Senator Downey. That is, you would mean by that statement that we could 
perform the terms of our treaty with Mewico by delivering to her water that 
would not be usable? 

“*Mr. Tirpron. Yes, sir. 

“ ‘Senator Downey. And you think that some court in the future would uphold 
that kind of interpretation, that we could satisfy in whole or in part our obliga- 
tion to Mexico under this treaty of delivering 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, even 
though some or all of it were not usable for irrigation purposes? 

“‘Mr. Tipton. That is my interpretation of the treaty, sir. During the negotia- 
tions, that question was argued strenuously. Memoranda passed back and forth 
during negotiations indicate what the intent was. Language was placed in the 
treaty to cover that situation and to cover only that situation. [Emphasis sup- 
plied.]’ 

“Part 2, page 338: 

“ ‘Senator Downey. Are you one of the consulting engineers of the Boundary 
Commission? 

“‘Mr. Trpron. Yes, sir; I am, sir. 

‘Senator Downey. I understand you to say that in your opinion there is no 
guaranty to be implied from this treaty that the water furnished to Mexico shall 
be of such quality that it will be usable for irrigation? 

“*Mr. Trpron. That is correct, sir. 

“ ‘Senator Downey. I think you also stated that you based that opinion, in part, 
at least, on conversations and exchanges of data between the two Governments 
leading up to the treaty? 

“‘Mr. Trpron. That is correct, sir. 

“ ‘Senator Downey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request at this time that the 
chairman request the State Department to make available to the committee the 
exchange of all documents or correspondence tending to show any admission by 
the Government of Mexico that in the interpretation of this treaty she would 
not rely upon the fact that she was entitled to water of a quality that would be 
usable, 

“*The CHAIRMAN. I will consult with the Department. I do not care to stop 
the proceedings at this moment to do so. 

“ ‘Senator Downey. This is a point of rather grave importance to us. Would 
the chairman consider that it is a proper request? 

“ “The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will consult with the State Department. He does 
not care to be catechized about what he is going to do. The witness has gone 
over the subject of the treaty several times already. Proceed.’ 

“Part 2, page 341: 

“*Senator Downey. Returning to the question of any implied guaranty in the 
treaty that water shall be of sufficient quality to be available for irrigation, I 
suppose that you formed your opinion merely from the language of the treaty 
itself, without regard to those conversations and exchanges between the two 
Governments that you have spoken of. Would you still be of the opinion that 
from the language of the treaty itself a court or an international arbitration 
tribunal would not hold that Mexico was entitled to water that was fit for irri- 
gation purposes? 

“‘Mr. Trptron. That is my unqualified opinion, Senator, because the language of 
the treaty resulted from these conversations that you mention, and the language 
of the treaty was just as plain as it was possible to make it, and in my unqualified 
opinion the language of the treaty is such that Mexico could not ask for more 
water than 1,500,000 acre-feet for any purpose whatsoever. 

“Senator Downey. You do not think that just adding three simple words, 
“regardless of quality,” would have made it any plainer? 

“*Mr. Trpton. The language of the treaty is perfectly plain. 

“ ‘Senator Downey. Now, Mr. Tipton, you say that if the treaty had included 
the expression, “regardless of quality,” that might perhaps have prevented the 
Mexican Senate from ratifying the treaty? 
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“‘Mr. Tipton. The ones in the Mexican Senate are not so conversant with the 
situation on the river as those who negotiated the treaty. Those who negotiated 
the treaty understood fully what they were doing. They understand fully what 
the condition might be ultimately, while those in the Senate might not be con- 
versant with that condition. The language in the treaty is plain and it means 
one thing, and one thing only, and the ones who negotiated this treaty for Mexico 
understand it. They also understand about what the quality might be under 
ultimate conditions. In other words, there was no tendency on the part of the 
United States negotiators to work out something that was bad for Mexico, and 
Mexico’s negotiators, on the other hand, knew plainly what they were doing, and 
the language was agreed to with one purpose in mind, and they understand it. 
[Emphasis supplied. ]’ 

“Part 2, pages 342, 343 (continued) : 

“‘*Senator Downey. I understood you this morning to say that there had been 
memoranda signed by both Governments. 

“‘Mr. Trpron. I did not mean to convey that impression. I meant that there 
were memoranda passed from the American negotiators to the Mexican nego- 
tiators indicating plainly what the intent of the American negotiators was; and 
there was not only one; there were several. As a result of that the American 
demands were accepted and there was written into the treaty the present language 
which is supposed to cover the situation. Whether it does or whether it does not 
is a question of interpretation of language and a question of legal interpretation 
of language. But the language is there to express an intent, and I know what 
the intent was. 

“Senator Downey. On the part of the United States? 

“Mr. Tipton. On the part of the Mexican negotiators. 

“*Senator Downey. Is the intent on the part of the Mexican negotiators 
expressed in writing? 

*«Mr. Trpron. I do not know, sir; but I am just telling you that as one of the 
negotiators, whether it was in writing or not, it was understood. [Emphasis 
supplied. }’ 

“The Mexican interpretation.—But now let us listen to the Mexican negotiators, 
reporting to their Senate on the question of quality of water: 

“Ing. Orive Alba, chairman of the National Irrigation Commission, testified: 

“‘*With respect to the possibility that the waters of the Colorado River which 
are delivered to us may be of poor quality, because they contain dissolved salts, 
we are able to affirm, based on reasons of legal and technical nature, that fortu- 
nately such a danger does not exist. In the official report to the Senate that the 
National Irrigation Commission is terminating, this theme will be considered 
more fully, in order to do away with any doubt that may be had in this respect. 
It is not within the purpose and the time set for this report to do it as fully as is 
necessary, but we may point out at least the following reasons: 

“*(a) The negotiations of the treaty on the part of the American delegation 
and later its approval by the American Senate were made by taking as a funda- 
mental basis the official document called the Santa Fe agreement, which with 
the approval of the American Federal Government distributed, since 1922, the 
main stream of the Colorado River among the American States of the upper and 
lower basins, and specified that the waters assigned to Mexico should be taken 
from the excess which the average virgin volume of the river (22,000,000,000 
cubie meters) (17,835,000 acre-feet) had over the volume distributed among the 
American States of the upper and lower basins (20,000,000,000 cubie meters) 
(16,213,600 acre-feet). Our assignment of 1,850,000,000 cubic meters (1,500,000 
acre-féet) is included, then. within the 2,000,000,000 cubic meters (1,621,000 acre- 
feet) of the difference. The virgin waters of the Colorado River are of good 
quality. Besides this, even a superficial study of the treaty shows, from the 
introduction to the transitory articles with which it terminates, that it is inspired 
with the fact that “it is to the interests of both countries to take advantage of 
these waters in other uses and consumptions * * * in order to obtain its 
most complete and satisfactory utilization.” This is a paragraph transcribed 
from the preface. In article 27 of the transitory articles it is clearly stated that 
the use to which these waters are to be put is that of irrigation. Therefore, in this 
treaty, as in any other of its kind, it is understood that the water must be of good 
quality. Mexico has the right to have the water that is assigned to it from the 
Colorado River proceed entirely from the virgin volume of the current, but know- 
ing that this is physically impossible to obtain for any use of water downstream 
on any river fully utilized, as is the Colorado River, our country had no obier- 
tion to receiving these waters the same as the other American users of the lower 
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portion of the Colorado River, as long as they were of good quality for irrigation. 
[Emphasis supplied. }’ 

“One of the critics of the treaty in Mexico, Lic. Esquivel Obregon, president 
of the Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation, offered seven reservations. 
Reservation No. 5 read as follows: 

“The United States undertake that the waters delivered to Mexico from the 
Colorado River shall satisfy, as to chemical composition, the indispensable 
requirements for agricultural use, so that the lands which receive them may use 
them (Excelsior, August 9, 1945).’ 

“Replying to this demand for a reservation, Ing. Orive Alba said: 

“<That was covered in the treaty when it spoke of waters for irrigation. No 
one would be able to sign a treaty to give or receive waters of bad quality be+ 
cause both parties would suffer damage therefrom (Excelsior, August 10, 1945).’ 

“Lic. Ernesto Enriquez, the eminent international lawyer, said, with respect 
to this reservation on quality of water, that he wanted it noted that the treaty 
said plainly that they must be waters useful for agriculture (El Nacional, August 
11, 1945). 

“The reservation was never voted upon.” 

At another place, Sr. Orive Alba, Chairman of the National Irrigation Com- 
mission, said (S. Doe. 98, T9th Cong., Ist sess.) : 

“(b) The salinity of the return waters which may come in the Colorado River 
depends on the use that Arizona makes of the waters of the Colorado River 
that belong to it. If it constructs an irrigation project with a value of about 
$1,000,000,000 to carry the water to the center of Arizona, then a certain volume 
of return water with a high percentage of salinity might reach the bed of the 
Gila River, but even this volume could not reach the Colorado River as it would 
be absorbed, as happens at present, by the great dry bed of the Gila River which 
for some years has not brought a drop of water to the Colorado River. If Ari- 
zona employs these waters to irrigate its southwest corner, which would cost 
it at least the tenth part ($70,000,000), then the return waters would be of good 
quality. Whatever the project that it selected, it would not be totally developed 
for many years, probably at the end of the present century. The most pessimistic 
technical calculations show that even considering that Arizona would employ 
its water in its central region and that the return water with a high percentage 
of salinity would reach the Colorado River without being lost in the bed of the 
Gila River, these returns mixed with the rest of the assignment to our country 
of waters with very small percentage of salinity would give a mixture that our 
country would probably accept in accordance with what was said above relative 
to its undeniable right to receive waters of good quality.” 

This issue was pointed up by ex-President Herbert Hoover, formerly Chairman 
of the Colorado River Commission, in Senate Document 32 (79th Cong., Ist 
sess., Pp. 5): 

“(c) Quality.—The treaty’s evasion as to quality of water to be furnished to 
Mexico should be clarified one way or the other.: Either by adding a reservation 
requiring Mexico to take all water regardless of quality, and even though it is 
unusable, which is what the State Department says this treaty means, but which 
must be a profound shock to Mexico; or, in the alternative, providing for the 
delivery of waters through the All-American Canai only, assuring Mexico sub- 
stantially the same quality as that delivered to American projects through the 
same canal, and disclaiming specifically the quality of any water delivered to 
Mexico in the bed of the stream through works which she may herself build.” 

No such reservation was adopted in the United States Senate, and, as indi- 
cated above, an opposite resolution in the Mexican Senate was not brought to vote. 


The Cuarmman. If there are no further questions of Mr. Baker 

Mr. Enate. I have one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice you say Hoover, which is a reservoir with a storage ca- 
pacity of 32,000,000 acre-feet, will silt up and its effectiveness be ma- 
terially reduced in 25 years. 

Now Bridge Canyon has a capacity of 3.5 million, about 10 percent 
of that, and you give it the same life, do you? 

Mr. Baker. What I said was that the effective value of Hoover will 
begin to be cut down within 25 years. It will actually take somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 250 years to actually silt. 
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The CHarrman. If there are no further questions, you may be 
excused, We thank you for the testimony. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this point to clear up one 
matter, if I may. 

As I understood Mr. Nielsen the other day—maybe I did not under- 
stand his testimony correctly—but when I asked him if he were sup- 
porting this project, or some other member, I understood him to say 
“Yes”; that the Department of Interior was now supporting the 
project. 

I had the opportunity to check that statement yesterday with the 
Secretary of the Interior, and he told me that I could say to this com- 
mittee definitely that he was not advocating this project; that he had 
been very careful in his letter of transmittal to merely transmit the 
report on the project and that he would like that cleared up and under. 
stood, that he was not advocating the central Arizona project. 

Now if the chairman has any doubt about it, I suggest he call the 
Secretary of Interior over here and we will clear it up right befors 
the whole committee. 

The Cuarrman. It would be better if the gentleman from Califor- 
nia would ask the Secretary to say that in writing and send it to the 
committee. That would help us some, though, of course, the Chair 
accepts the statement as given by the gentleman although I have 
depended upon the letters. 

Now I did have some questions to ask of this engineer, but I am 
very anxious that we get on to the last witness, and since it was 
understood that today and tomorrow will wind up the affirmative 
presentation, I will ask Mr. Charlie Carson to come to the witness 
stand, if he will. 

While it is true that his statement was delivered to the members 
yesterday, there are some of us who are not lawyers, and this is a legal 
document of careful reasoning, and somewhat beyond the chairman. 
I am going to ask that Mr. Carson read his statement before the com- 
mittee so that we may be in a position to question him on the legal 
phases of it. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, every day I have been asking to get an 
answer to the question I put to Mr. Coe and Mr. Nielsen relative to 
that period of 15 years during which they estimated that there would 
be 4.6 billion kilowatt-hours of power produced at Bridge Canyon, in 
the light of their testimony that without Glen Canyon during that 15 
years they could only produce 3.5 billion, which, of course, throws 
their entire cost repayment schedules off balance. 

Now we are getting down to the end and I still don’t have the 
answer from Mr. Coe about how he wants to revise his repayment 
schedules to take care of that. 

I see he is here again today and you remember, Mr. Chairman, I 
mentioned it yesterday. We should have an answer to that question. 

The CHatrMan. Yes; we should, and I understood that that was 
to be given in writing and this would be an appropriate place to put 
it in, just ahead of Mr. Carson’s testimony, since we have heard the 
engineers. 

Mr. Yorry. I would like him to tell the committee the answer to 
that, if he wants to revise his scheduled repayment in the light of that 
discrepancy of what amounts to over a billion kilowatts of energy a 
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year, on which they were counting for part of the cost of this project. 

The Cuairman. Now just a moment. If he should read his answer, 
questions will be brought out and we can take the entire period this 
morning, and thus deprive Arizona of the legal presentation of this 
case. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to do that, but I would 
like Mr. Coe to tell the committee. The question was just left dangling 
in midair. I think we would all like to know. It represents an error 
of about 85 million dollars. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coe, could you do that very briefly ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is it agreeable to the committee to have Mr. Coe 
read his statement jin answer, without further delay in questioning ¢ 

Mr. Ener. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, we have him submit his 
statement so we can look at it and then perhaps some other time we 
can question him ? 

Mr. Morris. That would be the better procedure, I should think, so 
we can hear the legal presentation. Let him submit his statement. 
Everybody can look at it and later everybody will have a chance to 
question. 

The Carman. Do you have it in duplicate? 

Mr. Cor. I have an extra copy or so. 

The Cuamman. How long is the statement ? 

Mr. Cor. It is a little over a page. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I ask unanimous consent Mr. Coe be permitted to 
enter into the record at this point his written statement and we 
proceed with the others. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Mr. Yorty asked a question on March 7. We have not yet replied to that 
question because we understand from the chairman’s statement that it would 
be satisfactory if we lumped all the remaining questions propounded by com- 
mittee members and the answers together and supplied the material for the 
record. We assume that the chairman’s instructions in this regard now apply to 
all questions except Mr. Yorty’s. 

Mr. Yorty’s question is to the effect as to why there is a difference in the con- 
templated power output of Bridge Canyon Dam between the 3.5 billion kilowatt- 
hours shown in the answer to question No. 13 of the Secretary’s letter to Mr. 
Peterson, chairman of this committee during the Eighty-first Congress, and our 
present estimate of 4,675,000,000 kilowatt-hours under initial conditions if 
Glen Canyon is not built for 15 years. 

I point out first that our assumption has been that Glen Canyon Dam would be 
built within 15 years. That this is a logical assumption is borne out by the 
fact that the Congress will have before it yet this session a report recommending 
the authorization of Glen Canyon Dam. It is conceivable, therefore, that Glen 
Canyon may be authorized and constructed prior to similar steps for Bridge 
Canyon. However, being as responsive as I can to the question, I will state 
that if Glen Canyon came into operation 1 year after Bridge Canyon, there 
would then be 1 year during which Bridge Canyon would produce only 3.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours, providing there occurred during that year the same water-flow 
conditions assumed for the derivation of that figure, namely, the year 1934. The 
effect of 1 year’s operation at this reduced output upon the pay-out analysis of 
the project would be negligible. It follows, however, that every year for which 
there is a lag the effect becomes more pronounced, still assuming that through 
each of those years of lag there again was maintained the minimum flow shown 
for the year 1934. We feel that this is not a good nor proper assumption. 


Mr. Sartor. That is copied in with the understanding we will be 
permitted to examine him with regard to the statement we have in 
question ? 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Carson will identify himself in his prepared statement. I 
want to say that he has represented the State of Arizona for many 
years in this controversy with our neighboring State. I think Mr. 
Carson is better informed on the legal aspects of this than any other 
person who has ever represented the State of Arizona in this matter. 

Mr. Carson has been a tower of strength to me, not being a lawyer, 
and I want to pay tribute to him now and I will repeat it later. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. CARSON, COUNSEL OF ARIZONA 
INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION 


Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, before I begin on this I would like if I 
might now to insert in the record the letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior to this committee, dated March 5, 1951, in response to Mr. 
Yorty’s recent statement. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, it may be so entered. 

Mr. Yorry. What is the letter? 

Mr. Carson. It will be inserted in the record. I think you have 


— 
{r. Yorry. Is that the same one I inserted ? 

Mr. Carson. No; this is from the Secretary of the Interior, March 
5, 1951. 

Mr. Yorry. I want to repeat what I said tothe chairman. If there 
is any doubt at all about the attitude of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1 suggest the Chair bring him over here. If the Chair is insisting 
the Secretary is advocating this project let the Chair bring him here. 


I am satisfied from my talk with him yesterday that he is not and he 
told me to tell that to the California press, because they had published 
a statement that he was for the project, and he did not want to be 
placed in that position. 

Mr. Carson. This is a letter from the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Yorry. Was that signed by him? 

Mr. Carson. Signed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Yorry. Does it say he is for the project ? 

Mr. Carson. No, but it makes a favorable report on the project. It 
does not say he is against the project. 

Mr. Yorry. That is not his interpretation. He said he was very 
careful in that letter to merely transmit it. 

The Cuarmman. The letter speaks for itself then and is in the rec- 
ord. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR ON H. R. 1500-1501 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 5, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN R. Murpock, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Murpock: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
requested a statement from this Department on H. R. 1500, a bill authorizing 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of a dam and incidental works 
in the main stream of the Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together with 
certain appurtenant dams and canals and for other purposes. 
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The works which enactment of this bill would authorize are substantially those, 
with an exception noted below, which are described in this Department’s project- 
planning report report on the central Arizona project. That report was subject 
to certain conditions precedent therein set forth, favorable. It has been published 
as House Document No. 136, Eighty-first Congress. Your attention is invited 
to this report for an exposition of this Department’s findings with respect to, 
among others things, the need for the project, its physical features, the acreages 
which it is designed to serve, the quantities of electric energy which it would 
produce, the estimated construction cost of the various features of the project 
as of the time when the report was prepared, the allocations of this cost among 
the various functions served by the project as outlined in section 3 of the bill, 
the repayment capacity of the irrigation and municipal water users, the amount 
which it is expected would be returned from the sale of electric energy, and 
the benefit-cost ratio of the project. 

In transmitting this report to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the conclusions were expressed that “The project has engineering feasibility 
and the proposed reimbursable costs probably can be repaid in 78 years under 
the plan outlined,” that “The 78-year period * * * for return of the reim- 
bursable costs of the project is considered fully justifiable,” that “If such a 
project as this is not undertaken, the economy of the heart of Arizona is destined 
to deteriorate seriously with consequent losses to the State, the region, and to 
the Nation,” and that “Those losses would far exceed the costs of the physical 
works that are necessary to assure continued productivity of the land and the 
existing values of commerce, industry, and the extensive civilization that already 
prevail.” In a subsequent letter to the chairman of the Public Lands Qom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, dated April 20, 1950, it was pointed 
out that, under S. 75, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, up to the time of that 
letter, “the central Arizona project, if constructed on the pumping plant and 
aqueduct route from Lake Havasu, could be paid out in a period of about 73 
years, which would be well within the useful life of the project * * *,” 
H. R. 1500 includes the amendments there referred to, and provides for con- 
struction on the Lake Havasu route. 

In the letter transmitting the project-planning report to the Congress, to 
which reference has already been made, particular notice was given to the 
controversy surrounding the water supply required by the project for diversion 
to central Arizona. It was there said: 

“Assurance of a water supply is an important element of the plan yet to 
be resolved. The showing in the report of the availability of a substantial 
quantity of Colorado River water for diversion to central Arizona for irriga- 
tion and other purposes is based upon the assumption that the claims of the 
State of Arizona to this water are valid. It should be noted, however, as the 
regional director and the Commissioner of Reclamation have pointed out, that 
the State of California has challenged the validity of Arizona’s claim. If the 
contentions of the State of Arizona are correct, there is an ample water supply 
for this project. If the contentions of California are correct, there will be no 
dependable water supply available from the Colorado River for this diversion. 
While the necessary water supply is physically available at the present time 
in the Colorado River, the importance of the questions raised by the divergent 
views and claims of the States is apparent. The Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Department of the Interior cannot authoritatively resolve this conflict.” 

I note that section 12 of H. R. 1500 provides a means whereby this very 
important question can be placed before the Supreme Court for solution. I 
note, furthermore, that section 13 of the bill provides that, for 6 months after 
its enactment and during the pendency of any suit commenced in the Supreme 
Court within those 6 months pursuant to the provisions of section 12, no moneys 
shall be spent for the construction of any of the features of the project “which 
are required solely for the purpose of diverting, transporting, and delivering 
water from the main stream of the Colorado River for beneficial consumptive 
use in Arizona,” these being the features which are intimately involved in the 
projected litigation. 

The proviso beginning on page 3, line 23, of H. R. 1500 that “this authorization 
shall not include * * * any works, dam, or reservoir at the Glen Canyon 
site or any other site in the upper Colorado River Basin” will prevent con- 
struction of the reservoir at the Bluff site in Utah which was proposed in our 
central Arizona report as a sediment-retention measure. The cost of Bluff 
Dam and Reservoir was estimated in our report at approximately $29,600,000. 
In its report on 8. 75, Highty-first Congress, the Committee on Interior and 
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Insular Affairs of the Senate explained its action in adopting an identical proviso 
eliminating Bluff Dam in these words: 

“A second amendment was * * * adopted by the committee which would 
eliminate from the project the construction of a dam, designed for silt control, 
on the San Juan River at what is known as the Bluff site. Construction of the 
Bluff Dam was, in the committee’s opinion, made unnecessary in view of abundant 
evidence before it that the entire problem of silt control for the over-all project 
* * * would be fully and adequately solved by the construction of a dam at 
the Glen Canyon site, a project strongly favored by the Colorado River Basin 
States * * *, 

“The Glen Canyon Dam, in the opinion of the committee, should and will be 
authorized and constructed at an early date as a separate and distinct proj- 
ect “ a Pi 

I share the committee’s view that the Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir, if con- 
structed, will do all that the reservoir at the Bluff site could do by way of pro- 
tecting the Bridge Canyon Reservoir from excessively rapid siltation. As you 
know, this Department’s proposed report on the Colorado River storage project— 
a project that includes Glen Canyon Dam as one of its principal features—is now 
before the States of the Colorado River Basin for review and comment. I hope 
to be able to present the completed report to the Congress for consideration in 
advance of the close of this session. 

The exclusion of Bluff Dam and Reservoir from the purview of H. R. 1500 is 
the only material particular in which the works to be constructed under the 
bill would deviate from those described in the project planning report referred 
to Above. It may be well to note at this point that, in accordance with that 
report as prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation and approved by the Depart- 
ment, the works which would be authorized by H. R. 1500 do not include any 
water-control structures above Bridge Canyon Dam which would divert or sub- 
stantially change the main flow of the Colorado River through Grand Canyon 
National Park. In particular, they would not include the Marble Canyon-Kanab 
Creek development, which has never been the subject of a project planning report 
by the Department. 

For your further information, reference is made to the response of this Depart- 
ment on June 28, 1950—a response made with the concurrence of the Bureau 
of the Budget—to certain questions propounded by the Public Lands Committee 
of the House of Representatives. The answers given to these questions are, in 
many respects, pertinent to the project that would be authorized if H. R. 1500 
becomes law since they were predicated on a bill from which, as in H. R. 1500, 
authorization of Bluff Dam and of the so-called tunnel route—a route for con- 
veying water by gravity from Bridge Canyon Reservoir to central Arizona— 
had been eliminated. 

In the event favorable consideration is given to the enactment of H. R. 1500, 
it is believed that the clarity of the bill would be improved by the following 
perfecting amendments: 

1. At page 3, line 8, strike out the comma after the word “dams.” 

2. At page 9, line 7, strike out the words “aqueducts and tunnels,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “conduits and canals.” 

3. At page 11, line 9, strike out the word “interest,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “interests.” 

This report to your committee is not to be considered as being in any respect 
a modification of or an enlargement upon the advice concerning the relation- 
ship of the proposed legislation to the program of the President heretofore 
transmitted by the Bureau of the Budget in its letters of February 4 and April 
20, 1949, to us, in its letter of February 11, 1949, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and in its letter of April 19, 1950, 
to the chairman of the Public Lands Committee of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Carson. I would also like at this point to put a digest of 
letters from the Bureau of the Budget that have been received by these 
committees. Mr. Engle quoted from one letter, but not from the 
other letters, and the other letters modify and withdraw the state- 
ments in the letters from which Mr. Engle quoted. I would like to 
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put in the record at this time, from the Bureau of the Budget, a digest 
of their various letters. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection it will be included. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Lerrers oF Recorp FRoM THE ATTORNEY GENERAL REGARDING 8S. 75 AND OTHER 
PERTINENT BILLs 


Letter to Senator O’Mahoney from the Assistant to the Attorney General, Mr. 
Peyton Ford, dated March 17, 1949, appears on page 7 of the committee hearings 
on 8. 75. 

“My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning Senate Joint Resolution 4 which would grant 
the consent of Congress to joinder of the United States in a suit or suits in the 
United States Supreme Court for adjudication of claims to waters of the Colorado 
River system. 

“The proposed measure would give the consent of the United States to joinder 
as party in any suit or suits commenced in the Supreme Court of the United 
States by any State of the lower basin of the Colorado River, as that basin is 
defined in the Colorado River compact—namely, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, or New Mexico—for adjudication of claims of right asserted by such 
State, by any other State, or by the United States with respect to the waters 
of the Colorado River systetm available for use in the lower basin as defined 
in the Colorado River compact. The resolution would also provide that such 
suit or suits must be commenced within 2 years from the date of enactment. 

“It is fair to assume that the legislation has been proposed for the purpose 
of removing the cause of dismissal in the case of Arizona y. California (298 U. 8. 
558 (1935)), and of affording at least some of the States an opportunity to 
present their differences and conflicting claims to the Supreme Court for settle- 
ment. Arizona v. California was instituted by Arizona to have adjudicated cer- 
tain rights to the unappropriated waters of the Colorado River. In that suit 
five other basin States were named as parties defendant. The Supreme Court 
dismissed that action on the grounds that since the United States, which was not 
named as a defendant, was an indispensable party and had not consented to be 
sued, the suit could not be maintained. The Court made it clear that the type 
of relief desired by the States in a suit between them cannot be had in the 
absence of legislation such as here proposed. 

“In the BHightieth Congress measures were introduced which had for their 
purpose the institution of a suit in the Supreme Court for the adjudication of 
the rights of the States of the lower basin of the Colorado River. These meas- 
ures would have directed the Attorney General of the United States to commence 
the suit or action in the nature of interpleader in the Supreme Court of the 
United States against the States of Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and Utah. In the report of this Department on measures pending in the House, 
the Department was unable to recommend their enactment and suggested that, 
in the event Congress felt it was necessary that differences with reference to the 
waters of the Colorado River in the lower basin thereof be composed thgough 
litigation, the resolution should be amended so as to waive the immunity of the 
United States to be sued and to permit the States to bring such actions as they 
might desire. It was further suggested that the time limitation for commencing 
the action be reduced to 1 year. 

“The first above-mentioned suggestion is incorporated in the present measure. 
However, as presently proposed, it would contemplate an adjudication of the 
rights in the lower basin only. Representatives of the Department of the Interior 
and this Department have recently conferred with regard to this proposed legis- 
lation and a proposed draft of substitute wording has been prepared which, 
among other things, would permit of a complete adjudication of all rights on 
the Colorado River, including the rights of the United States. In the absence 
of such provision in the act, a complete adjudication of the rights of all inter- 
ested parties could not be had. 

“While enactment of the proposed legislation is a matter of legislative policy 
concerning which this Department has no recommendation, if the Congress gives 
the proposed measure favorable consideration, it is suggested that after the 
enacting clause the following language be substituted: 

“*That consent is hereby given to the joinder of the United States of America 
as a party in any suit or suits commenced in the Supreme Court of the United 
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States within one year from the effective date of this joint resolution by any 
State or States of the Colorado River Basin, as that basin is defined in the 
Colorado River compact, for an adjudication of claims of right asserted against 
any other State or States of the Colorado River Basin or against the United 
States with respect to the waters of the Colorado River system available under 
the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the California 
Self-Limitation Act, and the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act to any 
State or States of the lower basin of the Colorado River, as that basin is defined 
in the Colorado River compact, and of any claims of right affecting such avail- 
ability which are asserted by the defendant States or by the United States. Any 
State of the Colorado River Basin may intervene in said suit or suits or may be 
impleaded by any defendant State or by the United States. 

“*The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report. As requested by him in his letter 
of this date, I enciose a copy of that letter together with a copy of my report to 
the House Judiciary Committee on the counterpart resolutions being considered 
by that committee.’ ” 

Letter to Attorney General Tom C. Clark, from Senator O’Mahoney, dated 
July 13, 1949, appears on page 13 of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs report on 8. 75. This communication coneerns the language of 
proposed amendment to 8. 75 granting consent to the United States to be made a 
party if suit is brought. 

“Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am in receipt of the Department’s letter of 
June 30, 1949, transmitted by Mr. Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
setting forth objections to the then proposed amendment to S. 75, which amend- 
ment was submitted by Senator Millikin and myself under date of June 20. 

“It is thought that the following language encompasses the desirable objectives 
and meets the criticisms expressed in the Department’s letter : 

“‘*Seo. 12. If any State or States within six months after the effective date 
of this Act shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme Court of the United States 
to determine the right to the use of water for diversion from the main stream 
of the Colorado River through aqueducts or tunnels to be constructed pursuant 
to this Act for beneficial consumptive use in Arizona, and to adjudicate claims 
of right asserted by such State or States or by any other State or States, under 
the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), 
the California Self-Limitation Act (Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774), consent is hereby given to the 
joinder of the United States of America as a party in such action or actions. 
Any State of the Colorado River Basin may intervene or be impleaded in such 
suit or suits. Any such claims of right affected by the project herein authorized 
and asserted by any defendant State, impleaded State, or intervening State 
under said compact and statutes, or by the United States, may be adjudicated 
in such action. In any such suit or suits process directed against the United 
States shall be served upon the Attorney General of the United States.’ 

“It is therefore requested that the foregoing language be considered by the 
Department and that, if agreeable, an expression of your approval thereof be 
given at your early convenience. 

“Thanking you in advance for your courtesy and cooperation, and with every 
good wish, I am.” 

Letter to Senator O’Mahoney from the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
dated July 21, 1949, appears on page 14 of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs report on §. 75. This communication is in reply to Senator 
O’Mahoney’s letter of July 13, 1949, and approves langauge of proposed amend- 
ment. 

“My Dear Senator: This is in response to your letter to the Attorney General 
dated July 13, 1949, in which you request the views of the Department of Justice 
on a proposed substitute for section 12 of the amendment to S. 75 submitted 
by Senator Millikin and you and designated Committee Print No. 1 of June 
20, 1949. 

“The language of the proposal, which is intended to encompass the objectives 
and to meet the criticisms expressed in the letter of this Department dated June 
30, 1949, has been considered as requested by you, and you are advised that 
the Department of Justice is of the view that it is in accord with the suggestions 
made in the letter of June 30.” 
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Letrers oF Recorp FrRoM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RELATING TO S. 75 


Letter from Charles F. Brannan, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, dated April 30, 1947, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of report on central Arizona project and indicating comments would be 
forthcoming, appears on page 11 of hearings before Senate subcommittee on 
S. 1175. 

Letter from Charles F. Brannan, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, to Michael 
W. Straus, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, dated May 5, 1948. This 
communication contains the comments of the Department of Agriculture on the 
Bridge Canyon Dam report as submitted by the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
comments are critical of the report, questioning the method of evaluating and 
determining benefits and costs and urging further study and consideration of 
the proposed project. It appears on page 103, House Document No. 136, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session. 

Letter from Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, to Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
dated May 4, 1949. This letter is intended to clarify some of the language in letter 
of May 5, 1948. It appears on pages 905-906 of the committee hearings on 8S. 75 
and is as follows: 

“I have been requested by Senators Hayden and McFarland, of Arizona, to re- 
examine and, to the extent possible, clarify the contents of my letter of May 5, 
1948, to Mr. Michael Straus, Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
which we reviewed the proposed report of the Secretary of the Interior dated 
December 19, 1947, concerning the central Arizona project. 

“Perhaps this can best be accomplished by directing your attention to the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture has not taken the unequivocal position that 
the development of irrigation water to supply the bulk of the lands described 
in the Department of the Interior report concerning the central Arizona project 
should not be undertaken. 

“Senators Hayden and McFarland have stated to me that my letter of May 5, 
1948, has been construed by some as opposing the central Arizona project. I wish 
to make it clear that my letter was not written for this purpose. We did point 
out that we disagreed with the method used by the Bureau in estimation of bene- 
fits grossed rather than net (which is the same objection which we have made 
in our reports on other reclamation projects). My letter repeated my opposi- 
tion to the methods generally used by the Bureau of Reclamation in its reports 
upon reclamation projects. 

“T want also to make it clear that I am not opposed to the development of 
reclamation in the West. On the contrary, I have frequently pointed out the 
necessity of reclamation development. 

“Assuming an increase in population at the projected rate with an increasing 
demand for food in this country, plus a healthy export trade, and also recogniz- 
ing that there are some lands in this country which should be retired from active 
cultivation because of their misuse by our predecessors, it is increasingly clear 
that all of the soil resources and power resources of this country will have to be 
intelligently and properly developed in the interest of the national welfare.” 


LetTers or Recorp FroM THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION REGARDING S. 75 AND OTHER PERTINENT BILLS 


Letter to the Secretary of the Interior from the Solicitor of the Interior, Mr. 
Fowler Harper, dated September 29, 1944, appears on page 941 of the com- 
mittee hearings on S. 75. This communication is rather lengthy and deals 
mainly with the power rates in the Columbia Basin and the general laws regard- 
ing the fixing of power rates. 

Letter to Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
L. Chapman, dated March 18, 1949, appears on page 9 of the committee hear- 
ings on S. 75. 

“An expression of the views of this Department on Senate Joint Resolution 
4 has been requested. This resolution, which is similar to a number of joint 
resolutions which are now pending in the House of Representatives, would, if 
enacted, grant the consent of the United States to its joinder ‘as a party in any 
suit or suits, commenced within 2 years from the effective date of this reso- 
lution in the Supreme Court of the United States by any State of the lower basin 
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of the Colorado River * * * for the adjudication of claims of right asserted 
by such State, by any other State, or by the United States, with respect to 
cae of the Colorado River system * * * available for use in that 
asin. 

“The resolutions now before your committee are similar in purpose to, though 
different in language from, a number of resolutions which were introduced 
in the Eightieth Congress. A report of this Department upon those resolu- 
tions was presented to your committee in a letter dated May 13, 1948. In 
that letter it was pointed out that the United States is an indispensable party 
to any litigation that may be brought to decide the dispute which now exists 
among the States of the lower basin of the Colorado River and that that dis- 
pute appears to have the elements of a justiciable controversy. There is, there- 
fore, no need for me to elaborate on these matters here. Our hope that the dis- 
pute will be settlied—by amicable means, if possible, by the Congress if an 
amicable settlement is impossible, and if it be the judgment of the Congress 
that the dispute can be effectively disposed of by it, and by litigation only 
as a last resort—was also made clear in that report. The importance that 
the Supreme Court attaches to settlement of disputes of this character by 
negotiation rather than litigation is evident from its opinion in Colorado v. 
Kansas (320 U.S. 383, 392 (1943) ): 

“*The reason for judicial caution in adjudicating the relative rights of States 
in such cases is that, while we have jurisdiction of such disputes, they involve 
the interests of quasi sovereigns, present complicated and delicate questions, 
and, due to the possibility of future change of conditions, necessitate expert 
administration rather than judicial imposition of a hard-and-fast rule. Such 
controversies may appropriately be composed by negotiation and agreement, 
pursuant to the compact clause of the Federal Constitution. We say of this 
case, as the Court has said of interstate differences of like nature, that such 
mutual accommodation and agreement should, if possible, be the medium of 
settlement, instead of invocation of our adjudicatory power.’ 

“Both the executive and legislative branches of our Government might well 
consider to what extent they can contribute toward lending new impetus to 
negotiations among the States. In a letter addressed to you on February 11, 
Budget Director Pace has made it clear that ‘the President has not at any 
time indicated that suit in the Supreme Court is the only method of reselv- 
ing the water-rights controversy which is acceptable to him.’ 

“This Department is convinced that the proposal that the lower-basin contro- 
versy be settled by litigation is but part of a larger picture. Of immediate 
importance is the question whether the institution of such litigation would 
hinder or expedite the development of the resources of the Colorado River 
Basin. Although it is not certain that lower-basin litigation would inevitably 
have the effect of delaying progress in the authorization and construction of 
badly needed works in the upper basin, we are so convinced that it might 
well have that effect that I cannot say, to repeat a comment made by this 
Department on the Bightieth Congress resolutions, that there would be no 
objection to the enactment of legislation along the the lines of these resolutions 
that are now before your committee unless we were fully assured that progress 
in the development of the basin and in the use of its waters would not be halted 
or seriously impeded by the litigation. More specific recommendations as to 
the means by which this assurance could best be evidenced are contained in 
the report of May 13, 1948, to which I have already referred. I may add that, 
in view of the fact that a compact apportioning the use of the waters of the 
upper basin has now been negotiated and ratified by all of the States of that 
basin, there is less reason now than it may have been thought there was last 
year for hesitating to give this assurance with respect to, at least, works in the 
upper-basin States. 

“The Congress will, no doubt, wish to consider the relation which exists between 
the proposed legislation upon which this report is written and the proposals for 
authorization of the central Arizona project, which are now pending before the 
Congress. The central Arizona project, nearly the last great new work that can 
be undertaken in the lower basin, is a very important element in the over-all 
picture of Colorado River development. This Department’s views with respect 
to that project have been made available. In his comments on this Department’s 
report of February 5, 1948, on the central Arizona project, the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, in a letter to this office dated December 29, 1948, wrote: 

“Until there is a final settlement of the water rights by some method, the 
aggregate of Arizona and California claims to Colorado River water will exceed 
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the amount of water available to the lower-basin States under the Colorado River 
compact and relevant statutes and decisions. It is only because a determination 
of the respective rights of the lower-basin States to the waters of the Colorado 
River system has not been made that California submits any criticism of your 
proposed report. Whenever it is finally determined what water belongs legally 
to Arizona it should be permitted to use that water in any manner or by any 
method considered best by Arizona so long as that use does not conflict with the 
right of California to the use of its water from the Colorado River system. How- 
ever, as long as the present unsettled situation exists it is my opinion that each 
State in the lower basin must of necessity interest itself in the others’ projects 
which would overlap its claims.’ 

“This being the bone of contention between Arizona and California, it would 
seem that the States concerned should not be encouraged, and the United States 
should be very hesitant, to incur the heavy expense necessarily attendant upon 
litigation of this magnitude, at least unless it is reasonably clear that upon its 
outcome, and upon its outcome alone, depends the construction of the project 
which gives it meaning. 

“The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report to your committee. A copy of Director Pace’s letter of 
March 17 transmitting this advice is enclosed for your information.” 

Press release from the Bureau of Reclamation, dated March 28, 1949, contain- 
ing letter addressed to Mr. Evan T. Hewes, president of the board of directors 
of the Imperial irrigation district, El Centro, Calif., from Secretary of the 
Interior Krug, appears on page 881 of the committee hearings on S8. 75. 


“LETTER ON CALIFORNIA EAST MESA DISPATCHED 


“Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug has dispatched a letter informing the 
Imperial irrigation district, El Centro, Calif., that, in view of land classification 
and repayment feasibility reports, irrigation development of public lands on the 
east mesa by either the Government or the district ‘would be inimical to the 
public interest.’ The east mesa area lies within the Imperial irrigation district 
served by the All-American Canal in southern California. 

“While the lands were originally withdrawn from public entry in the hope that 
they could be successfully developed, detailed investigations which have since 
been made revealed them to be not practicable of irrigation and reclamation. 
The detailed land investigations were made by the Department of Agriculture, 
the University of California, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

“The letter was addressed to Mr. Evan T. Hewes, president of the district’s 
board of directors. The text follows: 

“*My Dear Mr. Hewes: The Commissioner of Reclamation has brought to 
my attention the correspondence between your district and Regional Director 
Moritz concerning assumption by the district of the care, operation, and mainte- 
nance, under the All-American Canal contract of December 1, 1932, of the com- 
mon section of the Coachella canal between engineer station O and approximately 
station 2603. 

“Particularly, your letter of December 6, 1948, suggests the necessity for 
clarification of the position of this Department with respect to the desire of 
your district to install turn-outs in the common section of the Coachella canal 
at such locations, with such capacities, and at such time or times as the district 
may determine, following transfer of the canal to the district. 

“*The district’s expressed desire for a free hand in constructing turn-outs in 
the common section of the Coachella canal necessarily raises the question of 
whether the district may have the consent of the United States, express or im- 
plied, to construct turn-outs designed to serve public lands on East Mesa. In 
view of the conclusions reached in the land-classification and development report 
of April 1947, and in the repayment-feasibility report issued in March 1948, 
both of which you have received and which I have approved, it is evident to me 
that the irrigation development of public lands on East Mesa, either by the 
United States or by Imperial irrigation district, would be inimical to the public 
interest, inasmuch as such lands are not “practicable of irrigation, and reclama- 
tion.” Accordingly, after full consideration, I am compelled to advise you I do 
not contemplate that any public lands on East Mesa will be opened to reclama- 
tion homestead entry and settlement, and, therefore, I could not approve the 
construction of canal turn-outs designed to serve these lands. In reaching this 
conclusion, I am not unmindful of the provisions of article 23 of the contract of 
December 1, 1932, insofar as they relate to East Mesa lands. I have been ad- 
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vised by the Solicitor of this Department concerning the legal issues raised by 
this article. A copy of the Solicitor’s opinion is enclosed. 

“*This decision has been made with reluctance, insofar as it may disturb the 
existing contractual relationship with your district, but I am sure that my 
responsibility under the reclamation and public-land laws permits me no choice 
in the premises. I assure you that I am prepared to consider a proposal from 
your district for a modification and equitable adjustment of the contract of 
December 1, 1932, in order to bring the contract into accord with the facts as we 
know them today, and to join with the district in submitting to the Congress 
appropriate recommendations to this end.’ ” 

Letter to Senator O’Mahoney from Kenneth Markwell, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, dated April 14, 1949, appears on page 400 of the 
committee hearings on §S. 75. This communication explains expenditures on 
investigations of the Boulder Canyon project and is not pertinent to the con- 
sideration of the present issue. 

Letter to Senator O’Mahoney from Kenneth Markwell, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, dated April 14, 1949, appears on page 507 
of the commmittee hearings on 8. 75. This letter is a duplicate of the letter men- 
tioned above. 

Letter to Senator McFarland from Kenneth Markwell, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, dated May 11, 1949, appears on page 905 of the 
committee hearings on 8. 75. This letter is in reply to a telephone request from 
Senator McFarland asking for comparison of irrigation subsidies included in 
power rates of Bridge Canyon and other similar projects. 

Letter of transmittal dated September 16, 1948, from Secretary of the Interior 
Krug to Speaker of the House Martin submitting the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation on Bridge Canyon Dam and related works, and the com- 
ments of the various Federal agencies and affected States thereon, appearing on 
page III of House Document 136, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 


LETTERS OF ReEcorD FroM THE BUREAU OF THE BuDGET REGARDING S. 75 AND OTHER 
PERTINENT BILLs 


Letter to the Secretary of the Interior from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Frank Pace, Jr., dated February 4, 1949, appears on page 71 of the com- 
mittee hearings on S. 75: 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary: In Director Webb's letter of September 16, 1948, 
concerning your report on the central Arizona project, he pointed out that the 
Bureau of the Budget had not completed its review and analysis but agreed with 
your suggestion that the report should be forwarded to the Congress. I am now 
able to advise you that the Bureau of the Budget has completed its study of the 
report and a determination has been made of the relationship of the proposed 
project to the program of the President. 

“The report proposes the construction of the Bridge Canyon Dam and power 
plant, a pumping plant at Lake Havasu, and an aqueduct from there to Granite 
Reef Dam in central Arizona, together with other appurtenant works, for the 
purpose of providing supplemental water to irrigation areas in central Arizona 
and hydroelectric power in the Arizona-southern California area. The total 
estimated cost of the project as of Janunary 1948 is $738,408,000, of which (based 
on existing law) $420,000,000 would be allocated to irrigation, $291,000,000 to 
electric power, $18,000,000 to municipal water supply, $6,000,000 to flood control, 
and about $3,000,000 to fish and wildlife. It is proposed to install 750,000 kilo- 
watts capacity of power generation at Bridge Canyon Dam, with about 2 percent 
additional generation at smaller dams on the project. 

“The report calls for an ultimate annual diversion of 1,200,000 acre-feet of 
water from the Colorado River at Lake Havasu (Parker Dam) with a pump lift 
of 985 feet to the Granite Reef aqueduct through which it would be conveyed for 
a distance of 241 miles to the Phoenix area-of Arizona as a supplemental supply 
of irrigation water. The use of such supplemental water would be (1) to replace 
the overdraft on the ground-water basins; (2) to permit the drainage of excess 
salts out of the area and maintain a salt balance; (3) to provide a supplemental 
supply to lands now in production but not adequately irrigated; (4) to increase 
the water supply for the city of Tucson; and (5) to maintain irrigation of 73,500 
acres of land formerly irrigated but now idle for lack of water. It is proposed to 
charge the district $4.50 per acre-foot of water. The duty of water varies 
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between projects and between surface and pumped water. However, diversion 
demand of surface water at district headgate is given as an average of something 
about 5 acre-feet per acre. The rate for power would be, under existing law, 
6.22 mills. 

“It is the opinion of the regional director of the Bureau of Reclamation that 
the ‘project has engineering feasibility in the sense that there are no physical 
obstacles * * * that could not be overcome.’ He states, however, that ‘finan- 
cial feasibility of the project is more difficult to determine,’ and further in his 
report to the Commissioner of Reclamation he raises the question of adequacy of 
the water supply for this project. 

“It is pointed out in the report that the project as proposed is economically 
infeasible under existing reclamation laws and that it is essentially a ‘rescue’ 
project designed to eliminate the threat of a serious disruption of the,area’s 
economy. Modifications in these laws are therefore proposed in the report to 
extend the repayment period for the entire project, including power, to 78 years 
and to use one-fifth of the interest component on the commercial power invest- 
ment to aid in the repayment of irrigation features. 

“The State of Apizona says that under the Colorado River compact, other 
agreements, and California’s self-limitation act, Arizona has allocated to its use 
3,670,000 acre-feet of water per year. It states that it is now using from the 
main stream of the Colorado and its tributaries in Arizona a grand total of 
1,408,000 acre-feet of water per year, thus leaving 2,262,000 acre-feet for addi- 
tional consumption which cannot be lawfully used elsewhere than in Arizona. 
It estimates the (consumptive) use for the central Arizona project at 1,077,000 
acre-feet, which together with the other planned uses will still leave in the main 
Stream, according to the State’s estimate, a balance of 619,000 acre-feet appor- 
tioned to Arizona for future use and for reservoir losses. Arizona bases its case 
for diversion of water from the Colorado River upon these figures and proposes 
to use such water as a supplemental supply for lands now inadequately irrigated. 
It states further that the irrigation of lands in central Arizona has been expanded 
beyond the water supply of central Arizona and that this is resulting in an 
exhaustion of their underground supply with insufficient surface stream flow to 
maintain production in the lands now irrigated. To avoid the danger to the 
entire economy of the State it considers it essential that the central Arizona 
project be expedited. 

“The Commissioner of Reclamation states that assurance of a water supply 
is an extremely important element of the plan yet to be resolved; that the 
showing in the report of their being a substantial quantity of Colorado River 
water for diversion to central Arizona for irrigation and other purposes is based 
upon the assumption that claims of the State of Arizona to this water are 
valid. He states that the State of California challenges the validity of Arizona’s 
claim and that if the contentions of the State of California are correct, there will 
be no dependable water supply from the Colorado River for this diversion. He 
further states that the Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of the 
Interior cannot authoritatively resolve this conflict between States and that it 
can be resolved only by agreement among the States, by court action, or by an 
agency having proper jurisdiction. 

“The comments of the several affected State governments and interested Fed- 
eral agencies with respect to his report contain a number of objections and 
reservations with respect to the proposed project. Specifically, the Department 
of Agriculture questions whether the benefits actually exceed costs. It questions, 
as it has on numerous other occasions in commenting on proposed reclamation 
projects, the use of the gross rather than the net crop return method of comput- 
ing benefits. The Department further says, ‘The actual relation of benefits to 
costs is still further obscured by what appears to be a failure to use the market 
value of power in estimating for evaluation purposes, the cost of pumping the 
water supply. Market value must be used in economic evaluation because the 
power has alternative uses. Commenting further on benefits, the Secretary 
of Agriculture states ‘* * * * while it is necessary that benefits exceed costs 
if.a project is to be considered economically justified, this alone is not sufficient, 
Sound economies and common sense require: First, the consideration of possible 
alternatives; and, second, the choice of that alternative yielding the largest 
return on the investment.’ The comments of the Department of Agriculture 
go even further and state, ‘At least in the respects mentioned above, the bene- 
fits used in testing the economic soundness of the project are in error. We would 
recommend, therefore, that further and more careful consideration be given to 
the economic evaluation of the proposed project.’ 
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“The Federal Power Commission points out that there is no essential physical 
relationship between the Bridge Canyon power project and the central Arizona 
diversion project but that the two are linked together in the report because of 
the need for subsidies from electric power income to help finance the irrigation 
improvement. It also indicates that the burden of the irrigation costs are con- 
siderable and that the proposed charges for electric power consequently ap- 
proach a level where such power cannot be classed as low cost in this region. 
The Federal Power Commission also suggests that further studies are required 
before the proper installed capacity at Bridge Canyon power plant can be 
finally determined and that it could probably be considerably more than the 750,- 
000 kilowatts proposed. 

“The State of Nevada says: “There is a grave question regarding the avail- 
ability of water to Arizona to supply the project. * * * Studies have been 
made by California and Nevada engineers which show there will be little or 
no water for the central Arizona project. * * * Investigations and reports 
should be held up or be only preliminary in character where there is a question 
as to availability of water.’ The State of Nevada further says that some engi- 
neers have expressed an opinion that the Bridge Canyon Dam and Reservoir can- 
not be utilized properly and to its full extent as a power project because of the 
limited storage behind the dam which in a few years would fill with silt and 
power service would depend on natural fluctuating river flow. They raise ques- 
tions as to whether it would not be desirable to construct Glen Canyon which 
would provide much additional storage capacity, at the same time as Bridge 
Canyon. 

“The State of Nevada, in commenting on the economic justification of the 
project, computes the net irrigation construction costs on the acreage which will 
be salvaged by the project at $1,469 per acre and questions the justification of 
such costs in the face of an estimated farm-land value with irrigation of 
$300 per acre. 

“The State of California says that a controversy has existed between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona for many years as to their respective claims to Colorado 
River water and that conferences held on this subject throughout have not 
brought a solution. The State further says that until there is a final settlement 
of the water rights, the aggregate of Arizona and California claims to Colorado 
River water will exceed the amount of water available to the lower basin States 
under the Colorado River compact and relevant statutes and decisions. It states 
that as long as the present unsettled situation exists, each State in the lower 
basin must, of necessity, interest itself in the others’ projects which would over- 
lap its claims. Accordingly, the State of California submits the following con- 
clusions: (a) The plan for construction, operation, and maintenance of the pro- 
posed project is not financially feasible under existing Federal reclamation law 
and the modifications thereof considered in the report; (0) consideration of an 
authorization for the central Arizona project should be withheld until a determi- 
nation has been made of the respective rights of the lower basin States to the 
water of the Colorado River system; and (c) extensive and detailed studies and 
investigations should be made by the Bureau of Reclamation of local water sup- 
ply and use in order to determine accurately the amount of supplemental water 
needed for existing irrigated lands in the Salt River and Middle Gila River 
Valleys and to formulate plans for additional conservation of local water supplies. 

“With reference to the controversy that exists between the claims of the States 
of the lower basin, it is concluded that the situation has not changed since your 
interim report of July 14, 1947, on the status of your investigations of potential 
water resource developments in the Colorado River Basin. In the report of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, approved by you, it is stated ‘that further develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Colorado River Basin, particularly large- 
scale development, is seriously handicapped, if not barred, by lack of a determi- 
nation of the rights of the individual States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system.’ 

“On July 23, 1947, Director Webb replied to your letter of July 19, 1947, as 
follows: 

“«e * * Acting under authority of the President’s directive of July 2, 1946, 
I am able to advise you that there would be no objection to submission of the 
proposed interim report to the Congress, but that the authorization of any of 
the projects inventoried in your report should not be considered to be in accord 
with the program of the President until a determination is made of the rights 
of the individual States to utilize the waters of the Colorado River system.’ 

“From an examination of the report, of the comments of the affected States, 
and of the comments of other interested Federal agencies, it is apparent that 
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there are a number of important questions and unresolved issues connected 
with the proposed central Arizona project. The provision of adequate water 
supply, if found to be available, is admittedly a high-cost venture which is 
justified in the report essentially on the basis of an urgent need to eliminate 
the threat of a serious disruption of the area’s economy. Even so, the life of 
certain major parts of the project is appreciably less than the recommended 
78-year pay-out period. The work could be authorized only with a modification 
of existing law or as an exception thereto. Furthermore, there is no assurance 
that there will exist the ‘extremely important element’ of a substantial quantity 
of Colorado River water available for diversion to central Arizona for irrigation 
and other purposes. 

“The foregoing summary and the project report have been reviewed by the 
President. He has instructed me to advise you that authorization of the im- 
provement is not in accord with his program at this time and that he again 
recommends that measures be taken to bring about prompt settlement of the 
water-rights controversy.” 

Letter to Senator O'Mahoney from Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Frank Pace, Jr., dated February 11, 1949, appears on page 6 of the committee 
hearings on S. 75. This communication explains a portion of the letter of 
February 4 quoted above. 

“My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Members of the Congress have raised a ques- 
tion as to the interpretation to be placed upon the last clause of the last sentence 
of my letter of February 4, 1949, addressed to the Secretary of the Interior 
advising him of the relationship to the program of the President of the central 
Arizona project. The clause referred to reads as follows: ‘* * * and that he 
{the President] again recommends that measures be taken to bring about prompt 
settlement of the water-rights controversy.’ 

“During the last Congress, in connection with consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 145 and House Joint Resolution 227, this office advised the Attorney 
General that it would be in accord with the program of the President to resolve 
the water-rights controversy by waiving immunity of the United States to suit 
and by granting permission to the States to bring such actions as they might 
desire, if the Congress felt it to be necessary to take such action. This advice 
was transmitted to the Congress by the Attorney General. Similar advice was 
also transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior, together with specific sugges- 
tions as to a form of a resolution which the Congress might consider. 

“In order that there may be no misunderstanding of the President’s position, 
I shall be grateful if you will advise the members of your committee that the 
President has not at any time indicated that suit in the Supreme Court is the 
only method of resolving the water-rights controversy which is acceptable to 
him. On the contrary, the letters addressed to the Congress last year, as indi- 
cated above, stated specifically that enactment of the resolution authorizing suit 
would be acceptable to the President ‘* * * if the Congress feels that it is 
necessary to take such action in order to compose differences among the States 
with reference to the waters of the Colorado River * * 

“The project report and materials relating to the aiditoun of the several 
States affected are nogy before your committee for consideration. If the Con- 
gress, as a matter of national policy, makes a determination that there is a water 
supply available for central Arizona project, the President will consider all 
factors involved in any legislation to authorize the project and will inform the 
Congress of his views respecting the specific provisions of this legislation.” 

Letter to the Secretary of the Interior from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Frank Pace, Jr., dated March 17, 1949, appears on page 6 of the com- 
mittee hearings on 8. 75. This communication authorizes the transmittal by the 
Interior Department tc the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the Interior report on S. 75. 

Letter to the Attorney General from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Frank Pace, Jr., dated March 17, 1949, appears on page 8 of the committee hear- 
ings on 8. 75. This communication authorizes the release of the Department of 
Justice report on House Joint Resolution 3. 

Letter to the Secretary of the Interior from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Frank Pace, Jr., dated March 17, 1949, appears on page 8 of the com- 
mittee hearings on S. 75. This communication authorizes the release of the 
Department of the Interior report on Senate Joint Resolution 4. 

Letter to the Secretary of the Interior from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Frank Pace, Jr., dated March 17, 1949, appears on page 10 of the com- 
mittee hearings on S. 75. This communication authorizes the release of the 
Interior report on House Joint Resolution 3. 
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Letter to the Attorney General from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Frank Pace, Jr., dated March 17, 1949, appears on page 10 of the committee 
hearings on 8. 75. This communication authorizes the release of the Department 
of Justice report on House Joint Resolution 3. 

Letter to the Secretary of the Interior from Frank Pace, Jr., Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, dated April 20, 1949, appears on page 7 of House Docu- 
ment 136, Eighty-first Congress, first session : 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary: Conversations with the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary and with Mr. Vernon Northrup confirm the delivery to you of a copy of a 
letter addressed to me on April 183 by the Honorable Cecil R. King, Member of 
Congress for the Seventeenth District of California. In his letter, Mr. King 
requests that I either transmit directly, or through you, to the Speaker of the 
House, a copy of my letter to you of February 4, 1949, relative to the central 
Arizona project. 

“In view of the fact that the letter of February 4 is the official notification of 
action by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the provisions of 
Executive Order 9884, I believe that it should be transmitted by you to the Speak- 
er with a recommendation for inclusion as a part of House Document 136, 
HKighty-first Congress, now in type. However, since my letter of February 11, 
1949, addressed to Senator O'Mahoney indicates a modification of Presidential 
position, I believe that it also should be forwarded to the Congress together with 
a copy of this letter. 

“The modification of the President’s position is to be found in the last sentence 
of the last paragraph of the February 11 letter to Senator O'Mahoney which 
reads as follows: 

“‘TIf the Congress, as a matter of national policy, makes a determination 
that there is a water supply available for the central Arizona project, the Presi- 
dent will consider all factors involved in any legislation to authorize the proj- 
ect and will inform the Congress of his views respecting the specific provisions 
of this legislation.’ 

“The intent of this language was to indicate exactly what it says, namely, 
that in spite of the announced position of opposition contained in my letter of 
February 4, the President would reconsider his position if the Congress, by 
affirmative action, should settle the water-rights controversy. 

“T shall be grateful if you will forward the letters to the Speaker at your 
earliest convenience. 

“A copy of my letter to Representative King is attached.” 


LETTER OF RecorD FROM THE FEDERAL Power COMMISSION RELATING TO 8. 75 


Letter from Nelson Lee Smith, Chairman, Federal Power Commission, to 
Michael W. Straus, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, dated May 21, 1948, 
appears beginning on page 105 of House Document No. 136, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. This communication contains the comments of the Federal 
Power Commission on the Bridge Canyon Dam report (central Arizona project). 
The communication outlines rather in detail the proposed construction, the esti- 
mated cost and power potentialities. It is, to some extent, critical of the report 
and suggests further studies of certain features of the report. 

On May 14, 1949, Senator McFarland addressed a communication to Mr. Nel- 
son Lee Smith, Chairman, Federal Power Commission, directing the attention 
of Mr. Smith to a letter written by him to Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., Director of the 
Budget, under date of May 21, 1948, wherein the Federal Power Commission had 
commented on the fact that there was no essential physical relationship between 
the proposed Bridge Canyon power project and the Arizona diversion project. 

In this letter Senator McFarland asked Mr. Smith to write a letter to Senator 
O'Mahoney, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
bringing his comments up to date. This letter appears on pages 914-915 of 
hearings on S. 75. 

By letter dated May 27, 1949, Mr. Smith answered this request. This com- 
munication appears on pages 913-914 of Senate committee hearings on S. 75 
and is as follows: 

“In a letter dated May 14, 1949, Senator Ernest W. McFarland asked that I 
write you giving the Commission’s comments concerning certain questions re- 
garding the proposed Bridge Canyon power and irrigation project described 
in bill 8. 75, introduced into the Senate of the United States on January 5, 1949, 
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by Senator McFarland. The particular matters on which comments of the Com- 
mission are desired concern a letter to the Commissioner of Reclamation dated 
May 21, 1948, reporting on the then proposed project at Bridge Canyon and in 
central Arizona and its relation to changes made in the proposed project in the 
certain respects which Senator McFarland points out in his letter. It is to 
these points ‘in particular that the Commission’s comments are directed. A 
copy of Senator McFarland’s letter is attached for your convenient reference. 

“The project originally conceived, and upon which the Commission reported, 
would have taken water from Lake Havasu at Parker Dam for the irrigation of 
lands in central Arizona. As part of the project a dam would have been built 
in the Colorado River above the existing Hoover Dam at a site known as Bridge 
Canyon. Under this project there appeared to be no physical connection be- 
tween the Bridge Canyon Reservoir and the central Arizona irrigation project. 
However, the project proposed in bill S. 75 includes the use of the forebay at 
Bridge Canyon as a water supply and a waterway connected thereto with cen- 
tral Arizona, utilizing gravity flow through a long tunnel and canal system. In 
answer to Senator McFarland’s question on this point there would be a direct 
physical connection between the project described in S. 75 and the lands to be 
irrigated in central Arizona. 

“The matter of power supply and its availability to meet the needs for pump- 
ing water for the irrigation project is a further point upon which Senator McFar- 
land desires you be advised by the Commission. All of the existing power supply 
in the Colorado River Valley, the Commission understands, has been disposed of 
and a demand for additional power from the Colorado River now exists. In 
order to secure any large supply of power for pumping purposes, additional 
power sources must be made available. The Bridge Canyon project, which 
would develop a large amount of power, could readily be used for this purpose. 
It is pointed out that a transmission grid connecting the projects in the Colorado 
Valley will probably be utilized in marketing the Bridge Canyon power. How- 
ever, the increment of power required in such a system will have to come from 
sources not now developed and, as stated above, the Bridge Canyon site would 
provide a suitable source. 

“It is proposed in the project to utilize returns from the sale of power to 
assist in meeting some of the expense in the irrigation project. In the report 
previously referred to the Commissioner of Reclamation indicated that the cost 
of such power delivered to load centers in Arizona and southern California, 
including the cost of power and such additional costs as are necessary to assist 
the irrigation program would result in a rate of 4.82 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
This estimated rate of 4.82 mills per kilowatt-hour may be compared with the 
cost in 1947 of energy from the best steam-electric plants in the area. 

“For example, the cost of energy from the harbor plant, Los Angeles depart- 
ment of water and power, was 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour ; the Silver Gate plant 
of the San Diego Gas & Electric Co. showed costs for energy of 5.25 mills per 
kilowatt-hour ; and the Long Beach plant of the Southern California Edison Co. 
had energy costs of 6.1 mills per kilowatt-hour. The cost of energy from steam 
plants in Arizona was 12.2 mills per kilowatt-hour for the Tucson plant of the 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. and 10.0 mills per kilowatt-hour (approx- 
imately) for the Phoenix plant of the Central Arizona Light & Power Co.” 


As requested by Mr. Engle, the letters referred to in the preceding 
“Digest,” are set forth in full as follows :) 
[Copied from p. 7 of Senate hearings on 8S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, March 17, 1949. 
Hon. Josepn C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning Senate Joint Resolution 4 which would grant 
the consent of Congress to joinder of the United States in a suit or suits in the 
United States Supreme Court for adjudication of claims to waters of the Colorado 
River system. 

The proposed measure would give the consent of the United States to joinder 
as party in any suit or suits commenced in the Supreme Court of the United 
States by any State of the lower basin of the Colorado River, as that basin is 
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defined in the Colorado River Compact, namely, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, or New Mexico, for adjudication of claims of right asserted by such State, 
by any other State, or by the United States with respect to the waters of the 
Colorado River system available for use in the lower basin as defined in the 
Colorado River Compact. The resolution would also provide that such suit or 
suits must be commenced within 2 years from the date of enactment: 

It is fair to assume that the legislation has been proposed for the purpose 
of removing the cause of dismissal in the case of Arizona v. California (298 
U. S. 558 (1935) ), and of affording at least some of the States an opportunity 
to present their differences and conflicting claims to the Supreme Court for settle- 
ment. Arizona vy. California was instituted by Arizona to have adjudicated cer- 
tain rights to the unappropriated waters of the Colorado River. In that suit 
five other basin States were named as parties defendant. The Supreme Court 
dismissed that action on the grounds that since the United States, which was 
not named as a defendant, was an indispensable party and had not consented 
to be sued, the suit could not be maintained. The Court made it clear that 
the type of relief desired by the States in a suit between them cannot be had in 
the absence of legislation such as here proposed. 

In the Lightieth Congress measures were introduced which had for their 
purpose the institution of a suit in the Supreme Court for the adjudication of 
the rights of the States of the lower basin of the Colorado River. These measures 
would have directed the Attorney General of the United States to commence the 
suit or action in the nature of interpleader in the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the States of Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Utah. In the report of this Department on measures pending in the House, the 
Department was unable to recommend their enactment and suggested that, in 
the event Congress felt it was necessary that differences with reference to the 
waters of the Colorado River in the lower basin thereof be composed through 
litigation, the resolution should be amended so as to waive the immunity of the 
United States to be sued and to permit the States to bring such actions as they 
might desire. It was further suggested that the time limitation for commencing 
the action be reduced to 1 year. 

The first above-mentioned suggestion is incorporated in the present measure. 
However, as presently proposed, it would contemplate an adjudication of the 
rights in the lower basin only. Representatives of the Department of the In- 
terior and this Department have recently conferred with regard to this proposed 
legislation and a proposed draft of substitute wording has been prepared which, 
among other things, would permit of a complete adjudication of all rights on the 
Colorado River, including the rights of the United States. In the absence of 
such provision in the act, a complete adjudication of the rights of all interested 
parties could not be had. 

While enactment of the proposed legislation is a matter of legislative policy 
concerning which this Department has no recommendation, if the Congress gives 
the proposed measure favorable consideration it is suggested that after the 
enacting clause the following language be substituted : 

“That consent is hereby given to the joinder of the United States of America 
as a party in any suit or suits commenced in the Supreme Court of the United 
States within 1 year from the effective date of this joint resolution by any 
State or States of the Colorado River Basin, as that basin is defined in the 
Colorado River Compact, for an adjudication of claims of right asserted against 
any other State or States of the Colorado River Basin or against the United 
States with respect to the waters of the Colorado River system available under the 
Colorado River Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the California Self- 
Limitation Act, and the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act to any State 
or States of the lower basin of the Colorado River, as that basin is defined in 
the Colorado River Compact, and of any claims of right affecting such avail- 
ability which are asserted by the defendant States or by the United States. 
Any State of the Colorado River Basin may intervene in said suit or suits or 
may be impleaded by any defendant State or by the United States.” 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report. As requested by him in his letter of this date, I 
enclose a copy of that letter together with a copy of my report to the House 
Judiciary Committee on the counterpart resolutions being considered by that 
committee. 


Yours sincerely, 
Peyton Forp, 


The Assistant to the Attorney General. 
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{Copied from p. 13 of Senate report on 8. 75] 
JuLy 13, 1949. 
Hon. Tom C. CLARK, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am in receipt of the Department’s letter 
of June 30, 1949, transmitted by Mr. Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
setting forth objections to the then proposed amendment to 8S. 75, which amend- 
ment was submitted by Senator Millikin and myself under date of June 20. 

It is thought that the following language encompasses the desirable objectives 
and meets the criticisms expressed in the Department’s letter : 

“Sec. 12. If any State or States within 6 months after the effective date of this 
act shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme Court of the United States to deter- 
mine the right to the use of water for diversion from the main stream of the 
Colorado River through aqueducts or tunnels to be constructed pursuant to 
this act for beneficial consumptive use in Arizona, and to adjudicate claims of 
right asserted by such State or States or by any other State or States, under the 
Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), the 
California Self-Limitation Act (Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774), consent is hereby given to the joinder of 
the United States of America as a party in such action or actions. Any State of 
the Colorado River Basin may intervene or be impleaded in such suit or suits. 
Any such claims of right affected by the project herein authorized and asserted by 
any defendent State, impleaded State, or intervening State under said compact 
and statutes, or by the United States, may be adjudicated in such action. In 
any such suit or suits process directed against the United States shall be served 
upon the Attorney General of the United States.” 

It is therefore requested that the foregoing language be considered by the 
Department and that, if agreeable, an expression of your approval thereof be given 
at your early convenience. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy and cooperation, and with every 
good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JoOsEPH C. O'MAHONEY. 


[Copied from p. 14 of Senate report on S. 75] 
JULY 21, 1949. 
Hon. Josepu C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: This is in response to your letter to the Attorney General 
dated July 13, 1949, in which you request the views of the Department of Justice 
on a proposed substitute for section 12 of the amendment to S. 75 submitted by 
lal Millikin and you and designated Committee Print No. 1 of June 20, 

The language of the proposal, which is intended to encompass the objectives 
and to meet the criticisms expressed in the letter of this Department dated June 
30, 1949, has been considered as requested by you, and you are advised that the 
Department of Justice is of the view that it is in accord with the suggestions 
made in the letter of June 30. 

Yours sincerely, 
PreyYToNn Forp, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 


[Copied from p. 11 of Senate hearings on S. 1175] 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, April 30, 1947. 
Mr. Micnae. W. Straus, 


Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter of April 11, 1947, addressed to 
Mr. E. H. Wiecking, of this office, regarding the proposals for bringing Colorado 
River water into the central portions of Arizona, with which you transmitted 
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copies of project-planning reports on the proposed Bridge Canyon and Parker 
routes. 

In answer to your inquiry, it is our desire that comments from this Depart- 
ment be included with the material which you will make available for the Senate 
committee hearings on S. 483. These comments include those made by our 
field representatives to your regional director, Mr. Moritz, and the foilowing 
which we transmit for this purpose. 

We are of the opinion that the selection of areas to be served by the water 
of the Colorado River and a commitment relative to the construction program 
should not take final form until the affected States and the Federal Government 
have formulated a comprehensive plan for the basin. It is our understanding 
that the officials of your agency have recommended suck a course of action 
on several occasions and we find ourselves in agreement with you on this 
question. 

We should like to emphasize, in this connection, that inaSmuch as one of the 
primary purposes to be served is the use of water for agricultural purposes, 
the agricultural factors should be thoroughly investigated and evaluated as an 
essential step in the completion of a comprehensive basin plan for construction 
and development. In our letter of September 27, 1946, to you commenting on 
the Department of the Interior’s Colorado River Basin report, we emphasized 
this requirement and at the same time, concurred with the opinion expressed in 
the report that, while considerable information had already been assembled, 
much work remains to be done before such a comprehensive plan will be com- 
pleted. According to the above-mentioned report, there is not enough water 
to serve all the lands otherwise suitable for agricultural use. Therefore, the 
most beneficial use of both land and water should be a paramount concern, 

We take this means of extending again the offer of this Department to parti- 
cipate in cooperation with other Federal and State agencies in the formulation 
of a development plan for the Colorado Basin. 

We trust that these comments will be of value to you and to the Congress in 
the consideration of the important matters before you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F’, BRANNAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[Copied from p. 103, H. Doc. 1386—SI1st Cong.] 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 5, 1948. 
Mr. MicHaret W. StTRravs, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior. 

Dear Mr. Straus: In compliance with your request of February 6, 1948, the 
Department of Agriculture has reviewed the proposed report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, dated December 1947, on the central Arizona project. Our re- 
view has been limited to a study of the report by technicians, economists, engi- 
neers, and agriculturists—under instructions to make an objective analysis and 
to submit suggestions that might be of real value to you in improving the 
proposed project. In the following the principal results of the analysis are 
briefly set out. 

Your report deserves the most careful and sympathetic consideration of all 
those concerned with the social and economic well-being of the Southwest and of 
the Nation. As the Federal agency most concerned with the health and pros- 
perity of the Nation’s agriculture, this Department, quite naturally, would like 
nothing better than to be abie to say that your proposed remedy for the agri- 
cultural problems of central Arizona constituted an acceptable and final solu- 
tion. However, the present report does not, in our opinion, provide satisfactory 
answers to all of the questions that must be raised in considering a project of this 
nature. 

The first and most important question that must be asked about any proposed 
publie work is: Will the total benefits produced equal or exceed the total costs? 
Our first concern then, was to find out if the central Arizona project would 
satisfy this requirement. Frankly, we were unable to determine from your report 
whether or not the benefits actually would exceed the costs. In the estimation 
of benefits, gross, rather than net, crop values have been used in the calculation 
of irrigation benefits. You will recall that in commenting upon previous reports 
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prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation, we have pointed out that this procedure 
disregards the cost of producing the crops. In the present report, it is indi- 
cated that this cost of production is assumed to equal the indirect benefits 
accruing to the project. But, in our opinion, this is not a valid way of estimating 
indirect benefits. In this connection we want to make it clear that we are not 
questioning the propriety of utilizing indirect benefits in justifying the project, 
but merely pointing out that an incorrect procedure has been used in estimating 
these benefits. 

The actual relation of benefits to costs is still further obscured by what 
appears to be a failure to use the market value of power in estimating, for evalua- 
tion purposes, the cost of pumping the water supply. Market value must be 
used in economic evaluation because the power has alternative uses. (This 
does not mean, of course, that market value must be used in fixing rates to be 
charged for water—an operation separate and apart from economic evaluation. ) 
Here again it is to be understood that we are pointing out a procedural error; 
not questioning the estimates of construction cost. 

In at least the respects mentioned above, the benefits and costs used in testing 
the economic soundness of the project are in error. We would recommend, 
therefore, that further and more careful consideration be given to the economic 
evaluation of the proposed irrigation project. It is not possible to predict the 
effect that the suggested procedural changes might have on the benefit-cost ratios 
set out in the report. 

While it is necessary that benefits exceed costs if a project is to be considered 
economically justified, this alone is not sufficient. Sound economics and common 
sense require: First, the consideration of possible alternatives; and, second, the 
choice of that alternative yielding the largest return on the investment. We 
presume that the Bureau of Reclamation has given consideration to various 
alternative solutions for the water problems of the central Arizona area. This 
leads us to suggest that,these be briefly reviewed in the report so that the Con- 
gress and the public will be assured that optimum returns will result from the 
investment of the public funds required. 

Turning now to a consideration of the scope of the proposal; we suggest that, 
despite the magnitude of the project, it cannot stand alone; that it must be con- 
sidered as an integral part of an even broader scheme of development. This is 
because the proposed project is related to, and dependent upon, numerous other 
projects and programs needed in the Colorado River Basin. As an illustration, 
optimum returns cannot be obtained from the proposed Bridge Canyon Dam 
without the construction of storage reservoirs in the upper basin to regulate the 
flow through the Bridge Canyon powerhouses. This, of course, you recognized 
in your March 1946 report on the Colorado River, in which consideration was 
given to the need for a basin-wide engineering plan. As you will recall, our 
comments upon that report were favorable to the principle of basin-wide plan- 
ning, although critical of the plan presented on the grounds that it was not 
sufficiently comprehensive. In particular, we pointed out that a truly compre- 
hensive program would have to provide for measures to minimize erosion and 
slow down the rate at which reservoirs would fill with sediment. We must 
repeat this warning with respect to your present proposal. The contemplated 
reservoirs will be rendered useless by sediment within a comparatively few years 
if nothing is done to reduce erosion. 

It seems clear from the foregoing that the proposed central Arizona project 
must be supported by projects and activities not contemplated in the report; in 
particular, by upper basin reservoirs and a program of land treatment. We are 
persuaded, therefore, to urge a return to the basin-wide program concept under- 
lying your March 1946 report; at the same time, again calling your attention to 
the need for a truly comprehensive plan in the Colorado Basin, prepared jointly 
by all agencies able to make worth-while contributions thereto. We cannot 
help but feel that, in the long run, piecemeal planning and authorization of the 
basin program will be inefficient and wasteful. 

The present report seems to be deficient in still another important respect. So 
far as we can determine, once the new water supply became available there could 
be a repetition of the unfortunate overexpansion that gave rise to the present 
problems of the central Arizona area. We suggest that in revising the report, 
Federal participation be conditioned upon dependable assurances that the area 
to be irrigated will be limited, in perpetuity, to that acreage for which an 
adequate water supply will be available. The requirement that a State ground 
water control law be enacted is a step in the right direction. 

The Department of Agriculture will be very glad to assist you in any way 
possible. As we have indicated previously, we would be particularly pleased to 
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participate in the preparation of a comprehensive basin-wide plan for the develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of both the land and water resources of the 


Colorado Basin. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES F’. BRANNAN, 


Assistant Secretary. 


[Copied from p. 905 of Senate hearings on S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 4, 1949. 
Hon. JoserpH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I have been requested by Senators Hayden and 
McFarland of Arizona to reexamine and, to the extent possible, clarify the 
contents of my letter of May 5, 1948, to Mr. Michael Straus, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in which we reviewed the proposed report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, dated December 19, 1947, concerning the central 
Arizona project. 

Perhaps this can best be accomplished by directing your attention to the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture has not taken the unequivocal position that 
the development of irrigation water to supply the bulk of the lands described in 
the Department of the Interior report concerning the central Arizona project 
should not be undertaken. 

Senators Hayden and McFarland have stated to me that my letter of May 5, 
1948, has been construed by some as opposing the central Arizona project. I 
wish to make it clear that my letter was not written for this purpose. We 
did point out that we disagreed with the method used by the Bureau in estimation 
of benefits grossed rather than net (which is the same objection which we have 
made in our reports on other reclamation projects). My letter repeated my oppo- 
sition to the methods generally used by the Bureau of Reclamation in its reports 
upon reclamation projects. 

I want also to make it clear that I am not opposed to the development of 
reclamation in the West. On the contrary, I have frequently pointed out the 
necessity of reclamation development. 

Assuming an increase in population at the projected rate with an increasing 
demand for food in this country, plus a healthy export trade, and also recognizing 
that there are some lands in this country which should be retired from active 
cultivation because of their misuse by our predecessors, it is increasingly clear 
that all of the soil resources and power resources of this country will have to be 
intelligently and properly developed in the interest of the national welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


[Taken from p. 941 of Senate hearings on S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 29, 1944. 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: At the request of the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in which the Acting Director of the Division of Power has con- 
curred, you have referred to me for opinion certain questions concerning the 
legal requirements of the rate structure to be established for the sale of electric 
energy generated at the Columbia Basin (Grand Coulee) project and marketed 
by the Bonneville Power Administration pursuant to Executive Order No. 8526, 
dated August 26, 1940.2 The following are fhe questions: 

“I. (a) For the purposes of the cost allocations report on the Columbia Basin 
project, must the estimates of revenues, to be allocated to the Columbia Basin 


15 F. R. 3390. 
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{Grand Coulee) project for electric power generated at the project power plants 
and delivered to the Bonneville Power Administration to be marketed by Bonne- 
ville, be sufficient to return to the United States interest at 3 percent per annum 
on some portion of the reimbursable costs of the project, in addition to returning 
that portion of the reimbursable costs properly chargeable to power and the 
other portions of the reimbursable costs that are to be met by power revenues, 
including that part of the irrigation cost not to be repaid by the project water 
users? 

“I, (b) If the answer to question I (a) is ‘No,’ would estimates of revenues so 
to be allocated be legally adequate that were premised on the return of the 
reimbursable costs, as stated in question I (a) but with the interest component 
of revenues being used to assist in the retirement of that portion of the reim- 
bursable costs which are not properly allocated to power but which are to be 
returned from power revenues? 

“II. Does the law require, for the purposes of rate making as distinguished from 
application of revenues, that interest be calculated on the investment from the 
time of making the investment by actual expenditure in construction, or may it 
be calculated from a later date?” 

It is my opinion that question I (a) must be answered in the negative and 
that the answer to question I (b) accordingly must be in the affirmative. As 
for question II, it is my opinion that the Secretary is not required to calculate 
interest on the investment from the time of actual expenditure in construction 
and that it therefore may be calculated from such subsequent point of time as 
may be most appropriate. 

The Columbia Basin project, under the name “Grand Coulee Dam,” was 
initiated as a Public Works Administration project and subsequently was ratified 
and adopted by section 2 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of August 30, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1089 ; 33 U. S. C., see. 540, note), which provided in part: 

“That for the purpose of controlling floods, improving navigation, regulating 
the flow of the streams of the United States, providing for storage and for the 
delivery of the stored waters thereof, for the reclamation of public lands * * * 
and other beneficial uses, and for the generation of electric energy as a means 
of financially aiding and assisting such undertakings, the projects known as 
‘Parker Dam’ on the Colorado River and ‘Grand Coulee Dam’ on the Columbia 
River, are hereby authorized and adopted, and all contracts and agreements 
which have been executed in connection therewith are hereby validated and 
ratified, and the President, acting through such agents as he may designate, is 
hereby authorized to construct, operate, and maintain dams, structures, canals, 
and incidental works necessary to such projects, and in connection therewith to 
make and enter into any and all necessary contracts including contracts amenda- 
tory of or supplemental to those hereby validated and ratified * * *.” 
[Emphasis supplied. ] 

The Reclamation Project Act of 1989 (act of August 4, 1939, 53 Stat. 1187), 
certain provisions of which will be significant in the consideration of the ques- 
tions herein presented for opinion, is the next enactment to be noted.’ 

Subsection 9 (a) of that act provides for the allocation of the estimated cost 
of any new project, new division, or supplemental works, to enumerated uses, 
including irrigation and power.’ The second sentence of subsection 9 (c) 
provides : 

.* * * Any sale of electric power or lease of power privileges, made by the 
Secretary in connection with the operation of any project or division of a project, 


? The purpose of the act is set forth in sec. 1 (43 U. 8. C., sec. 485) : “That for the pur- 
pose of providing for United States reclamation projects a feasible and comprehensive plan 
or an economical and equitable treatment of repayment problems and for variable payments 
of construction charges which can be met regularly and fully from year to year during 
periods of decline in agricultural income and unsatisfactory conditions of agriculture as well 
as during periods of prosperity and good — for agricultural products, and which will 
protect adequately the financial interest of the United States in said projects, obligations 
2 Ae charges may be revised or undertaken pursuant to the provisions of 

s act.” 

% The following is the material portion of the text of this subsection : ‘‘No expenditures for 
the construction of any new project, new division of a project, or new supplemental works 
on & project shall be made, nor shall estimates be submitted therefor, by the Secretary until 
after he has made an investigation thereof and has submitted to the President and to the 
Congress his report and findings on (1) the engineering feasibility of the proposed con- 
Struction; (2) the estimated cost of the proposed construction; (3) the part of the esti- 
mated cost which can properly be allocated to irrigation and probably be repaid by the 
water users; (4) the part of the estimated cost which can properly be allocated to power 
and probably be returned to the United States in net power revenues; (5) the part of the 
estimated cost which can properly be allocated to municipal water supply or other miscel- 
laneous purposes and probably be returned to the United States.” 
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shall be for such periods, not to exceed 40 years, and at such rates as in his 
judgment will produce power revenues at least sufficient to cover an appropriate 
share of the annual operation and maintenance cost, interest on an appropriate 
share of the construction investment at not less than 3 percent per annum, and 
such other fixed charges as the Secretary deems proper: * * 

The question of the extent of the applicability of the 1939 act to the project first 
is presented by section 1 of the Columbia Basin Project Act, approved March 10, 
1948 (Public Law 8, 78th Cong.), which provides: 

“In addition to the primary purposes for which the Grand Coulee Dam project 
(hereafter to be known as the Columbia Basin project and herein called the 
‘project’) was authorized under the provisions of the Act of August 30, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1028), the project is hereby authorized and reauthorized as a project 
subject to the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; and the provisions of each of 
those two Acts together with the provisions of this Act shall govern the repay- 
ment of expenditures and the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
works constructed as a part of the project.” [Emphasis supplied. | 

In the meantime an amendment to the 1939 Interior Department Appropriation 
Act * had contained an important provision governing the application of power 
revenues in connection with irrigation projects. This provision, known as the 
Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment, provides that— 

“All moneys received by the United States in connection with any irrigation 
projects, including the incidental power features thereof, constructed by the: 
Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau of Reclamation, and financed in 
whole or in part with moneys heretofore or hereafter appropriated or allocated 
therefor by the Federal Government, shall be covered into the reclamation fund, 
except in cases where provision has been made by law or contract for the use 
of such revenues for the benefit of users of water from such project: Provided, 
That after the net revenues derived from the sale of power developed in connec- 
tion with any of said projects shall have repaid those construction costs of such 
project allocated to power to be repaid by power revenues therefrom and shall 
no longer be required to meet the contractual obligations of the United States, 
then said net revenues derived from the sale of power developed in connection 
with such project shall, after the close of each fiscal year, be transferred to and 
covered into the General Treasury as ‘miscellaneous receipts’: Provided further, 
That nothing in this section shall be construed to amend the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), as amended, or to apply to irrigation projects of 
the Office of Indian Affairs.” 

It is my opinion that the Columbia Basin project is subject to the provisions 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, section 9 of which is controlling with 
respect to the sale of power from the project and the elements to be included 
within the rate schedule. The Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment of the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act of 1939 which deals expressly with the applica- 
tion of power revenues, is entirely consistent with the act of 1939 and aids im 
its construction. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of question I, it is desirable to examine 
the divergent views which have been advanced with respect to it and to note 
certain assumptions which have been made in its submission. The following is 
quoted from a memorandum by which the question was submitted: 

“* * * One view of the law is that the allocations report must be predicated 
on estimates of revenues sufficient to return to the United States that portion 
of the reimbursable costs properly chargeable to power and the other portions 
of the reimbursable costs that are to be met by power revenues and, in addition, 
interest at 3 percent per annum on what is described in section 9 (c) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 as ‘an appropriate share of the construction 
investment.’ It is part and parcel of this view that this term ‘appropriate share’ 
comprises that part of the estimated project costs that are properly chargeable 
to power, 

“The other principal view is that, even though power rates are to be fixed on 
a basis that includes as a part of the rate base interest on that portion of the 
costs properly chargeable to power, it is only necessary, insofar as showing full 
reimbursability of the project is concerned, to show a return within an agreed 
reriod of amortization of the full amount of the project costs which are allo- 
cated to be returned from power revenues. Under this view the interest com- 
ponent of power revenues would be applied to assist in the retirement of the 


* Act of May 9, 1938, 52 Stat. 291, 322, 43 U. S. C., sec. 892 (a). 
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reimbursable costs that were not properly chargeable to power but which are 
to be retired by the application of power revenues, 

“For the purpose of the Solicitor’s consideration of the legal problems, these 
assumptions should be made: (1) That all project costs, except those allocated 
to flood control and navigation, are required to be returned to the United States 
within an agreed amortization period; and (2) that power revenues will be ex- 
pected to return to,the United States that part of the costs properly chargeable to 
power, plus that portion of the costs properly chargeable to irrigation but which 
are beyond the ability of the water users to repay within the statutory repay- 
ment period.” 

It is understood that both views, quoted supra, of the application of section 9 
assume that the cost allocations report will reflect (1) the part of the estimated 
cost which can be properly allocated to irrigation and be repaid by the water 
users; (2) the part of the estimated cost which can properly be allocated to power 
and probably be returned to the United States in net power revenues, and (3) 
that part of the estimated cost properly chargeable to irrigation but which, because 
of the inability of the water users to repay, also is to be repaid from net power 
revenues (the irrigation subsidy). The first view is that the minimum rate 
schedule prescribed by the second sentence of subsection 9 (c) must be such as 
will produce revenues sufficient to meet (2) and (3), plus at least 3 percent of 
(2)° The second view concedes the necessity of always collecting (2) with at 
least 3 percent thereon. It is contended, however, that the minimum rate schedule 
need otherwise only be such as will return revenues, including interest, which 
will be sufficient to meet (2) and (3).° Under the first view the proceeds of the 
interest charge would be realized above the amounts necessary to meet reim- 
bursable costs, while under the second view they would be applied to that pur- 
pose* to the extent of the irrigation subsidy. Reduced to its simplest terms 
therefore the issue is as follows: The Bureau of Reclamation contends that the 
Congress, by this provision of subsection 9 (c) intended that the United States 
not only realize, but retain, a “profit” of 3 percent from its power investment. 
The Division of Power contends that Congress did not so intend, and that the sum 
collected by virtue of the 3 percent interest on investment required to be included 
in any power rate schedules prepared under subsection 9 (c) may be applied to 
the amortization of those costs chargeable to irrigation but beyond the ability 
of the water users to repay (irrigation subsidy). 

It is my opinion that neither the contention of the Bureau of Reclamation 
nor that of the Division of Power is entirely correct. I believe that a proper 
interpretation of section 9 of the Reclamation Act of 1929 and the Hayden- 
O’Mahoney amendment to the Department’s Appropriation Act of 1939 require 
that the minimum rate schedule be such as to preduce revenues sufficient only 
to meet in addition to the return for operation and maintenance cost, an amount 
equal to 3 percent of the power construction costs with the proviso that if total 
revenues thus produced are insufficient to repay all costs allocated to power to be 
repaid by power revenues, “other fixed charges” must be included in the rate 
schedule to produce revenues sufficient to repay such costs. The Bonneville 
Power Administration has indicated that it shares this view, and its views cther- 
wise are in accord with those of the Division of Power. 

If we look only to the language of section 9 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, the intention of the Congress seems clear. Subsection 9 (a) and 9 (c), 
although related, serve two different purposes. Subsection 9 (a) embodies the 
test for feasibility. All projects to be undertaken as authorized under the act 
must meet this test. Subsection 9 (c) contains the criteria for rates to be 


5 Both views assume that “an Lyng share of the construction investment,” on which 


the interest is to be computed within the meaning of subsec. 9 (c), is the amount preperly 
chargeable to power for power construction costs, an assumption which is supported by the 
legislative history. Both the Senate report (No. 758, 76th Cong., Ist sess.) and the con- 
ference report (84 Congressional Record 10219), in explanation of an amendment of the 
bill reducing the interest rate, clearly indicate an understanding that interest should be 
ag Sn “on the share of the construction cost attributed to power construction.” 

* Both views, of course, assume that the power revenues must be sufficient to return 
operation and maintenance cost also, factors which for simplicity are not injected at this 
point of the discussion. 

7As an example of the practical a of the second view it may be assumed that 
the interest component, whether the 3 percent minimum or a permissible higher one, would 
return revenues sufficient to cover, (2), thus permitting a complete reimbursement from 
power revenues of those parts of the costs so allocated. Or, if a 3-percent interest com- 

onent should in fact be insufficient for that purpose the difference could be realized by 
neluding in addition so much of the subsidy to irrigation as might be necessary under 
“other fixed charges.” This view therefore involves not only a negative answer to question 
fT (a) but, necessarily, an affirmative one to question I (b). 
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charged by the Secretary for the sale of power. All rates prescribed by him 
must conform to these criteria. 

It is to be observed that the criteria prescribed in subsection 9 (c) include 
a discretionary factor. The rates must produce power revenues “at least suffi- 
cient to cover an appropriate share of the annual operation and maintenance cost, 
interest on an appropriate share of the construction investment at not less than 
3 percent per annum, and such other fixed charges as the Secretary deems proper.” 
The Secretary's discretion, however, is limited by the relationship between sub- 
section 9 (a) and subsection 9 (c). Subsection 9 (a) was intended to insure 
the reimbursability of projects. “Other fixed charges,” as used in subsection 
9 (c), must, therefore, be such as to produce total revenues from power which 
will equal any costs not written off as allocable to navigation and flood control 
or not reimbursable from other sources. If these costs are less than the revenues 
which would be collected by reason of the minimum 3 percent interest factor, the 
Secretary need not, unless he deems them proper, include any other “fixed 
charges.” If such costs exceed an amount equal to the revenues which would be 
collected by reason of the minimum 3 percent interest factor, the Secretary 
is required to include “other fixed charges” to the extent necessary to equal 
the sum representing such excess. This, however, is the extent of the limitations 
upon the Secretary’s discretion, and if he acts within these limitations, he has 
followed the criteria prescribed in subsection 9 (c) and the requirements of 
law have been satisfied. It appears, therefore, that there is nothing in the act 
of 1939 to prevent the Secretary from fixing rates sufficient to meet “an ap- 
propriate share of the annual operation and maintenance cost,” interest on “an 
appropriate share of the construction investment” at 3 percent per annum and 
“other fixed charges” sufficient to retire all construction costs to be returned 
from net power revenues. 

If we look to the Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment to the Department’s Appro- 
priation Act for 1939, we find confirmation of this construction of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939. 

The Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment deals expressly with the disposition of 
power revenues. It contains the specific provision that all revenues derived 
from the sale of power “shall be covered into the reclamation fund.” [Emphasis 
supplied.] No reservation of any amount for the payment of special accounts, 
such as interest in the form of a “profit” to the United States, is made. It is 
provided that only after net revenues derived from the sale of power developed 
in connection with any such projects shall have repaid those construction costs 
of such project “allocated” to power to be repaid by power revenues (power con- 
struction costs plus subsidy) therefrom shall any part of said net revenues 
derived from the sale of power developed in connection with such projects go to 
the United States. Then, by specific instruction, it directs their disposition by 
providing that they “shall, after the close of each fiscal year, be transferred to 
and covered into the General Treasury as ‘miscellaneous receipts.” [Emphasis 
supplied.] No clearer reflection of congressional intention with respect to the 
application to be made of revenues derived from irrigation power undertakings 
could be found. There appears to be no conflict, therefore, between the Hayden- 
O’Mahoney amendment and section 9 of the act of 1939, and I find nothing in 
either act which would require the Bureau of Reclamation to change what appears 
to be its past practice with respect to the application of power revenues. That 
practice appears to have been to retain in the reclamation fund, as a part of net 
power revenues, collections representing the interest element, where, it is rea- 
sonable to presume, they have been available for application against reimbursable 
costs not otherwise paid. This practice was in accord with a number of statutes 
dealing with specific projects which called for the application of all revenues 
from power to the credit of the projects.’ 

It appears to be a matter of common knowledge that in many irrigation project 
undertakings the amount representing the irrigation subsidy is in excess of the 
amount which it is anticipated will be realized by a 3 percent interest return on 
the power investment. That there is authority to include in rate schedules as one 
of “such other fixed charges as the Secretary deems proper” an element represent- 
ing some part of the subsidy, in order to avoid a deficit, is not questioned. There 
is objection, however, to a construction of the provisions of subsection 9 (c) 
which would require that there should be included an element reflecting repay- 


* See, e. g.. act of April 6, 1906 (34 Stat. 116. 117), as amended; act of March 4, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1562. 1592); act of May 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 279, 308); act of August 9, 1937 
(50 Stat. 564, 592). 
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ment of the full amount of the subsidy, in addition to the interest element, the 
revenues resulting from which are applied against the repayment of the subsidy. 

It is argued that the contention of the Bureau of Reclamation is fortified by 
past practices whereby rate schedules have been such as to produce revenues 
from the sale of power sufficient to meet all construction costs to be returned 
from power revenues in addition to an amount equal to 3 percent of the power 
construction costs, It is necessary only to point out that insofar as such a prac- 
tice has existed, it is of no assistance in the construction of the legal requirements 
of rate schedules. Such a practice is entirely consistent with the view that the 
Secretary may “if he deems proper” include such factors as “other fixed charges.” 
The practice throws no light, as an administrative construction, on the question 
whether the Secretary is required to include such factors as “other fixed charges.” 
It indicates that he may, not that he must. 

I have been cited two instances which are alleged to indicate an understanding 
on the part of certain members of the House committee which considered the bill 
that rates for the sale of power must be such as to return all costs allocated to 
power to be repaid from power revenues and in addition a 3-percent interest 
charge on the power investment. One such instance was an exchange between 
Congressman Mundt and Commissioner Page as follows: 

“Mr. Munpr. Who gets the profits of the allocation? You say that the profits 
go to the Government. Do you mean to the United States Treasury? . 

“Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Munpr. Not to the Bureau of Reclamation. 

“Mr. Pace. It goes in the reclamation fund and is available for reappropriation 
by Congress. 

“Mr. Munpr. And can be spent without separation appropriation? 

“Mr. Pace. No, sir; only after specific appropriation. 

“Mr. Horton. That part allocated for power pays for itself. 

“Mr. Pace. Yes, sir; the revenue goes into the reclamation fund until the allo- 
cation is repaid; then they go to the Treasury. 

“Mr. MunptT. Does the Secretary of the Interior, is he compelled to sell this 
power to the highest bidder? 

“Mr. Pace. No, sir; rates are established to return the obligation, with interest, 
and the power is not auctioned” (hearings, House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 76th Cong., Ist sess., p. 144). 

The other incident occurred in a debate on the floor of the House during con- 
sideration of the conferee’s report. The following exchange occurred between 
Congressman Rich and Congressman White: 

“Mr. RicuH. [After quoting managers statement as to Senate amendment.] 
What reduction was made in the rate of interest? 

“Mr. Wuire of Idaho. One-half of 1 percent, and the Government still makes 
a big profit, because it borrows money at a lower rate than the rate fixed in this 
bill. The Government is making a profit on the interest, and we have extended 
those benefits to these reclamation projects” (84 Congressional Record, p. 10220). 

I think it is clear that neither of these incidents throws any particular light 
on the narrow question in issue. 

Even greater stress is laid by the Brueau of Reclamation on the implications of 
the Acting Secretary’s letter of June 9, 1939,° in which the following statement 
concerning section 9 of the act appears: 

“The provisions of this section are substantially in accordance with recent 
special acts of Congress relating to multiple-purpose projects constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and would give effect to sound public policy” (H. Rept. 
No. 995, 76th Cong., 1st sess., p. 5). 

This paragraph in itself is of little significance. It is necessary to examine 
the “recent special acts of Congress relating to multiple-purpose projects” to 
which it refers and to explore what might have been intended by the phrase “give 
effect to sound public policy.” 

The “special acts” referred to include the Boulder Canyon Project Act.” An 
examination of this act indicates that it varies in material respects from section 9 
of the Reclamation Act of 1939. In fact, the act varies so materially that little is 
to be gained by comparison. For example, it requires the return of the total cost 
of the project including the allocation to flood control with interest at 4 percent 
per annum. Under the act of 1939, it is not contended that interest be returned 
on the irrigation subsidy and subsection 9 (a) provides for writing off costs allo- 


® See H. R. 995, 76th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 5, 6. 
” Act of December 21, 1928, ch. 42, 45 Stat. 1057. 
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cable to flood control and navigation. Under section 9, therefore, not only is it 
unnecessary to collect interest on flood control and navigation costs, but it is 
even unnecessary that the costs themselves be returned. It is thus obvious that 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act is of no assistance in interpreting the meaning 
of section 9 of the act of 1939. Of the other multiple-purpose project acts in 
operation or under construction at the time the 1939 act was under consideration,” 
none, with the exception only of that relating to Black Canyon,” contained any 
provisions whatever as to rates for the sale of power or the requirements for 
repayment from power revenues. 

Whatever significance is to be derived from the Acting Secretary’s letter thus 
must be found in his statement that section 9 of the act of 1989 would put into 
effect “sound public policy.” It is argued by the Bureau of Reclamation that this 
“sound public policy” is to be found in the Bureau’s practice in establishing 
rate schedules under the special acts referred to. This practice seems to have 
been one which included an interest charge over and above charges sufficient to 
amortize the entire cost of the project. Admittedly, however, such schedules 
were established as a matter of policy and not as a matter of legal requirement. 
The implication of the Acting Secretary’s letter would thus appear to go no 
farther than to suggest that under section 9 of the act of 1939, a similar policy 
could be followed. There is no necessary implication that such a procedure 
should be followed as a matter of law. 

In these circumstances, I am confronted with a situation in which the language 
of the legislation in question is perfectly clear but the legislative history of 
doubtful intent. Ordinarily, legislative history is invoked when it can throw 
light on statutory language which is susceptible of more than one meaning. 
Such is not the case here. To deviate from the interpretation I have placed on 
section 9 of the act of 1939 would require reading something into the act which 
is not there. In order to accomplish this, I am asked to resort to legislative 
history which is itself capable of several meanings. It would be a curious 
reversal of ordinary canons of statutory interpretation to follow such a course. 

Considerable point is made by the Bureau of Reclamation of the practices 
of the Bureau in establishing rate schedules and of representations made to 
Congress since the passage of the 1939 act. It is contended that representations 
thus made and appropriations made by the Congress in consequence thereof are 
entitled to great weight in determining the requirements of that act. 

But most of the colloquies between Bureau representatives and members of 
appropriation committees are ambiguous, subject to a meaning which is con- 
sistent with the contentions of the Division of Power as well as with those of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. In a discussion between Commissioner Page and 
Congressman Carter in connection with H. R. 8745, Seventy-sixth Congress. third 
session, which was the first appropriation act following the enactment of the 
1939 act, Commissioner Page observed that “under the 1939 act it is contemplated 
that money allocated to power should pay interest, and the water end of it 
would be interest-free” (House hearings, p. 382). When Commissioner Page 
testified before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations in connection with 
the same bill, he assured Senator Taft that “power always carries interest. The 
rates are set to repay investment with interest” (supp. hearings, Senate Su 
committee on Appropriations, p. 27). 

In connection with H. R. 4590, which became the act of June 28, 1941, the 
second annual appropriation act after the enactment of the 1939 act, Commis- 
sioner Page told Congressman Fitzpatrick that power prices were “based on 
taking care of the operation of the plant, amortization of the investment within 
the period which the law permits, and the payment of 3 percent on the cost 


11 The following acts involve situations of that kind: The acts of June 5, 1924 (438 Stat. 
416) and March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1590), relating to the Black Canyon power plant and the 
Deadwood Reservoir, Boise project ; the acts of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1592) and April 9, 
1938 (52 Stat. 210), relating to the Shoshone power plant ; the act of May 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 
279, 308), relating to the Yakima-Prosser power plant; the several appropriation acts 
relating to the Kendrick project, beginning with the act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1757, 
1784), (these must be considered along with the finding of feasibility of August 30, 1935, 
which was premised on the use of power revenues to retire a part of the cost that might 
peeperty be chargeable to irrigation) ; and the act of August 9, 1987 (50 Stat. 564, 593, and 

95), relating to the Rio Grande project and to the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 
Reference should be made also to the acts of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1028, 1089) and 
August 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 850), which related to Grand Coulee Dam, Parker Dam, and the 
Central Valley projects, which were multiple-purpose projects under construction when 
the 1939 Project Act was being considered, but for which at that time no provision had 
been made for the allocation of costs, nor for the terms on which power would be sold. 

” Act of March 4, 1929, ch. 705 (45 Stat. 1562). 
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of construction.” In answer to a question by Congressman Sheppard, the Com- 
missioner said: 

“* * * We establish a rate at a figure which we think will yield, with 
the output which we have, the operating cost, the amortization, and the interest ; 
and that is the rate at which we sell the power, and that varies in each case 
with the investment involved, because of amortization and interest” (hearings, 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 77th Cong., Ist sess., p. 613). 

Later in the same hearings, Commissioner Page told Congressman Leavy that 
“No interest is charged on the cost of construction for irrigation. That charged 
to power is repaid with interest” (hearings, p. ). 

In connection with H. R. 6845, which became the act of July 2, 1942, the third 
appropriation act after passage of the 1939 act, Commissioner Page in response 
to a question by Congressman Leavy stated: 

“Expenditures for irrigation are reimbursable under the law. That must be 
repaid in 40 years without interest. Costs allocated to power in multiple- 
purpose projects are repaid with interest at 3 percent * * *” (hearings, 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 77th Cong., 2d sess., p. 306). 

When H. R. 6845 was under debate on the floor of the House, Mr. Leavy in dis- 
cussing the proposed appropriation for the Central Valley project asserted: 

“It will cost somewhere between $225,000,000 and $275,000,000. 

“Every dollar of this is to be paid back to the Federal Treasury over a period 
of 40 years, the reclamation feature without interest and the power feature with 
interest” (SS Congressional Record, p. 5721). 

In connection with H. R. 2719, which became the act of July 12, 1943, the 
fourth annual appropriation following enactment of the 1939 act, Commissioner 
Page, in response to a question by Congressman Norrell, made the following 
explanation before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations: 

“Most of the projects now being constructed were authorized prior to the 
enactment of the 1939 act; however, the practice of the Bureau previous to 
the enactment of the 1989 act was analogous to the procedure set up in the 1939 
act. The practice in substance consisted of allocating to each use that portion 
of the project that was used exclusively for the particular purpose and the 
common works were likewise allocated as could best be determined on the basis 
of use. After these allocations had been made, consideration was given to the 
ability of the water users to repay the costs properly charged to them as well 
as the benefits they could be expected to receive from the construction. The 
result of such an allocation in most cases has been that a certain part only of 
the project cost properly allocated to irrigation be repaid by charges made to 
the water users. The rest of the allocation to irrigation uses and, of course, all 
of the allocation to power, will be returned by power revenues.” 

It will be observed that in these conversations loose language is frequently 
employed both by the Commissioner and by members of the committee. I am 
impressed, however, with the thought that such expressions as “power features,” 
“irrigation features,” “power costs,” “costs allocated to power in multiple-pur- 
pose projects” are employed to identify the construction allocations of the power 
and irrigation features, as the case may be. For example, in Commissioner 
Page’s testimony, last quoted, he says: 

“* * * The result of such an allocation in most cases has been that a cer- 
tain part only of the project cost properly allocated to irrigation be repaid by 
charges made to the water users., The rest of the allocation to irrigation uses 
and, of course, all of the allocation to power, will be returned by power revenues.” 

This immediately suggests that both the Commissioner and his hearers distin- 
guished between the power investment and the irrigation investment. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that when the committee members were as- 
sured that “costs allocated to power” were collected with interest, and when 
they themselves made such statements as “the reclamation features [are repaid] 
without interest and the power feature with interest,” it was understood that 
in addition to interest hereon, only power costs would be reflected in the rates. 
I am persuaded that insofar as the legislative history of the four appropriation 
acts since enactment of the 1939 act refer to the requirements for rate schedules, 
I could go no further than to conclude that these requirements, in addition to 
operation and maintenance cost, include only the amortization of the power 
investment plus 8 percent interest thereon, unless “other fixed charges” are 
necessary to insure complete repayment of reimbursable costs. In other words, 
if it were permissible to consider this material, it would support the contention 
of the division of power as such, if not more than that of the Bureau of Recla- 


mation. 
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To all of these statemetns, however, I am not disposed to attach significance. 
Statements subsequently addressed to Congress may not be invoked to alter 
what otherwise would be the plain meaning of a statute. Since I find no ambi- 
guity in the terms of section 9 of the act of 1939, I am unwilling to look to later 
declarations either by administrative officials or by members of appropriation 
subcommittees to make them ambiguous. 

It has been suggested that the mere use of the word “interest” in subsection 
9 (ce) of the act of 1939 indicates a congressional intention that rate schedules 
be established which will return sufficient revenues to meet the requirements 
set forth in subsection 9 (a) of that act and in addition a “profit” of 3 percent 
on the power investment. “Interest,” it is argued, implies a “profit” on invest- 
ment. It implies the collection of a sum in addition to the amount on which 
the interest is charged. To use this sum for the purpose of reimbursement of 
the capital on which it is charged is to defeat the very purpose of its require- 
ment. If the validity of this reasoning be conceded, I think it is answered by 
a consideration of the character of projects like Grand Coulee. The Reclama- 
tion Act of 1989 contemplated vast multiple-purpose projects, projects which 
would serve the ends of irrigation, power generation, navigation, and flood 
control. The provision in subsection 9 (a) for allocation of costs to different 
functions suggests that the Congress regarded such projects, for purposes of fis- 
eal planning and accounting, as interrelated but nevertheless separate enter- 
prises. The costs for navigation and flood-control purposes are to be borne in 
one way, costs for power construction in another, and costs for reclaiming and 
irrigating agricultural land in still a third manner. It seems to me not unusual 
to the use the word “‘interest” as a return to be realized on one enterprise even 
though a part of the revenues from that enterprise are required to reimburse 
the reclamation fund for a capital investment in another enterprise. Since the 
returns from power investments are more generous than the returns from in- 
vestments for irrigation purposes, it is only natural to suppose that the Con- 
gress anticipated the former to yield a return which could be applied to subsi- 
dize the later. 

I am not prepared, however, to concede the validity of the proposition that 
to use revenues collected by reason of an interest factor for the purpose of 
reimbursement of capital on which it is charged is to defeat the purpose of its 
requirement. It is a question-begging proposition. The fallacy lies in the as- 
sumption as to the purpose of the interest requirement. It does no violence to 
common sense to assume that the 3-percent interest requirement in subsection 
9 (c) was intended to insure minimum rates for power in cases where a 40-year 
amortization plan would otherwise make possible rates which would return reve- 
nues less than an amount equal to 3 percent on the power construction costs. 
It is to be remembered that the Congress has been sensitive to the competitive 
position of Government power projects, and it is not unreasonable to assume 
an intention only to insure power rates which, under no circumstances, could 
be less than those which would return, in addition to operation and maintenance 
costs, an amount equal to 3 percent on the construction investment. In other 
words, the Congress may well have been concerned at this point with a mini- 
mum rate schedule rather than an enterprise which would insure a net profit 
to the Government. The device of requiring an interest component in the rate 
schedule was one method of attaining this objective. 

It accordingly is my conclusion that the minimum legal requirement of sub- 
section 9 (c) of the act of 1939 may be met by the establishment of rate schedules 
which will return: 

(1) The share of operation and maintenance expenses chargeable to power 
development ; 

(2) Interest at not less than 3 percent on the power-construction costs; and 

(3) As “other fixed charges,” an amount equal to any excess over total net 
power revenues which would otherwise exist in the construction costs allocated 
to power to be returned from power revenues. 

The Secretary may, if he deems them proper, include still other ‘fixed charges.” 
His discretion under this provision is sufficiently broad to enable him to include 
charges which will produce revenues sufficient to equal all construction costs 
allocated to power to be returned from power revenues, including costs allocated 
to irrigation which are beyond the ability of the water users to repay, in addi- 
tion to the returns representing interest at not less than 3 percent annually on 
the power-construction investment. He is not, however, so required by law. 

Question II is whether the interest element in the rate schedule, which is to 
be computed on the part of the construction cost properly chargeable to power, 
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must be calculated on that interest base from the time the investment was made. 
It raises a preliminary question, however, whether interest during the period of 
construction should be regarded as a part of the construction cost of the project. 
If it should be so regarded, it would seem clear that the interest element in the 
rate schedule should not be calculated from the time of making the investment, 
since the part chargeable for the period of construction already would be re- 
flected in the rate schedule. If it should not be so regarded, there would remain 
the question whether the Secretary, in fixing rates which would produce revenues 
“at least sufficient to cover * * * interest on an appropriate share of the 
construction investment at not less than 3 percent per annum * * *” is, 
nevertheless, required to compute the interest from the time of the investment. 

While interest during construction has been treated in some situations as a 
part of the cost of the project,” two considerations tend to negative the propriety 
of its inclusion here: First, subsection 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, which provides for cost-allocations reports, speaks in terms only of “the 
estimated cost of the provosed construction” and “the part of the estimated cost 
which can properly be allocated” to irrigation, power, and other purposes. This 
language, in the absence of more specific provisions, seems to be addressed only 
to capital investment. Second, if interest during construction should be included 
as a part of the project cost, it would seem that it reasonably should apply alike 
to the parts of the construction cost allocable to power and to irrigation, whereas 
interest historically has not been included in the financing of irrigation.“ I, 
therefore, conclude that interest during construction need not be included as a 
part of the cost of the project. The question as originally submitted therefore 
remains to be answered. 

A casual examination of the provision for interest in the rate schedule would 
raise the suggestion of a requirement that it be calculated from the date of 
investment.” Administrative practice prior to the enactment of the 1939 act 
was not uniform.” Two considerations, however, lead me to the conclusion 
that interest need not be calculated from the date of investment: First, the rate 
requirements of subsection 9 (c) are “in connection with the operation of. any 
project” [italics supplied].“ Second, it does not appear that the element of 
interest during construction has been reflected in any manner in any rate deter- 
minations made under subsection 9 (c), and the financial studies reflected in 
the feasibility reports made in three projects pursuant to subsection 9 (a) are 
based on calculations of annual revenues and annual charges.” In two of these 
three instances appropriations of funds have been made by the Congress for 
project construction.” Appropriations made with knowledge of administrative 
construction and practices are entitled to weight.” 

It, therefore, is my opinion that the Secretary is not legally required, for the 
purposes of rate making, to calculate interest on the investment from the time 
of actual expenditure in construction and that it may be calculated from such 
subsequent point of time as would be factually most consistent with the legal 
reasons which have led to this conclusion. Such point of time presumably would 
be that at which the generation of energy begins to produce revenues. 


8 See, e In the Matter of Clarion River Power Co. (1 F. P. C. Rept. 269, 314 (1935)). 
4 See's. oy 36, 76th Cong., ist sess., p. 30. 
% See hearings, H. R. 4852. House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 76th Cong., Ist sess., 
R 834. See also ibid., p. 437, hearings, R. 6984, House Committee on Irrigation and 
ap gmation, 76th Cong., ist sess., p. 144; eiet Cong. Ree. 10220. 
on the one hand, the financial studies for the Colorado- Big Thompson project 


(s. Den 80, 75th Cong., 1st sess., 82, and 33) and the hearings on an appropriation 
item for the Rio Grande project’ RR House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 75th 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 316), both of which reflect a policy of charging interest during the 
period of construction. On the 0 ass hand, see hearings, House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, 70th Cong., 2d sess., 452, in connection with the Black Canyon power plant, 
and hearings, House Subsomintties on Appropriations, 76th Cong., 1st sess., p. 286, in 
connection with the Kendrick project. 

17In addition, it may be observed that subsec. 9 (c) speaks in terms of annual “operation 
and maintenance cost,” which raises a suggestion that the other factors in the rate base, 
including interest, may be ya! computed. 

%8 Boise project (Anderson Ranch Reservoir), (H. Doc. 916, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) : Kine’s 
River project (H. Doc. 631, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) ; Bullshead Dam project (H. Doe. 186, 
77th Cong., 1st sess.). 

19 See, e. g., act of June 28, 1941 (55 Stat. 303, 336), which appropriated funds for the 
Bullshead project “for the purpose and substantially in accordance with the report thereon 
heretofore submitted under sec. 9 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939.” 

(194ty v. Nickles (104 U. S. 444, 447 (1881)) ; Brooks v. Dewar (313 U. S. 354, 360, 361 
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The answers to the questions propounded are thus as follows: 

I (a). No. 

I (b). Yes. 

II. No. Interest may be calculated from an “appropriate” later date. 


Respectfully, 
Fow Ler HArpEr, Solicitor. 


Approved: September 19, 1944. 


Harrop L. IcKEs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


[Taken from p. 9 of Senate hearings on S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 18, 1949. 
Hon. JoserpH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: An expression of the views of this Department 
on Senate Joint Resolution 4 has been requested. This resolution, which is 
similar to a number of joint resolutions which are now pending in the House of 
Representatives, would, if enacted, grant the consent of the United States to its 
joinder “as a party in any suit or suits, commenced within 2 years from the 
effective date of this resolution in the Supreme Court of the United States by 
any State of the lower basin of the Colorado River * * * for the adjudica- 
tion of claims of right asserted by such State, by any other State, or by the United 
States, with respect to the waters of the Colorado River system * * * avail- 
able for use in that basin.” 

The resolutions now before your committee are similar in purpose to, though 
different in language from, a number of resolutions which were introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress. A report of this Department upon those resolutions was 
presented to your committee in a letter dated May 13, 1948. In that letter it 
was pointed out that the United States is an indispensable party to any litigation 
that may be brought to decide the dispute which now exists among the States of 
the lower basin of the Colorado River and that that dispute appears to have the 
elements of a justiciable controversy. There is, therefore, no need for me to 
elaborate on these matters here. Our hope that the dispute will be settled—by 
amicable means if possible, by the Congress if an amicable settlement is im- 
possible and if it be the judgment of the Congress that the dispute can be ef- 
fectively disposed of by it, and by litigation only as a last resort—was also made 
clear in that report. The importance that the Supreme Court attaches to settle- 
ment of disputes of this character by negotiation rather than litigation is evident 
from its opinion in Colorado vy. Kansas (320 U.S. 383, 392 (1943) ): 

“The reason for judicial caution in adjudicating the relative rights of States 
in such cases, is that, while we have jurisdiction of such disputes, they involve 
the interests of quasi-sovereigns, present complicated and delicate questions, and, 
due to the possibility of future change of conditions, necessitate expert admin- 
istration rather than judicial imposition of a hard and fast rule. Such con- 
troversies may appropriately be composed by negotiation and agreement, pursuant 
to the compact clause of the Federal Constitution. We say of this case, as the 
court has said of interstate differences of like nature, that such mutual accom- 
modation and agreement should, if possible, be the medium of settlement, instead 
of invocation of our adjudicatory power.” 

Both the executive and legislative branches of our Government might well 
consider to what extent they can contribute toward lending new impetus to 
negotiations among the States. In a letter addressed to you on February 11, 
Budget Director Pace has made it clear that “the President has not at any 
time indicated that suit in the Supreme Court is the only method of resolving 
the water-rights controversy which is acceptable to him.” 

This Department is convinced that the proposal that the lower-basin con- 
troversy be settled by litigation is but part of a larger picture. Of immediate im- 
portance is the question whether the institution of such litigation would hinder 
or expedite the development of the resources of the Colorado River Basin. Al- 
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though it is not certain that lower-basin litigation would inevitably have the 
effect of delaying progress in the authorization and construction of badly needed 
works in the upper basin, we are so convinced that it might well have that 
effect that I cannot say, to repeat a comment made by this Department on the 
BHightieth Congress resolutions, that there would be no objection to the enactment 
of legislation along the lines of these resolutions that are now before your com- 
mittee unless we were fully assured that progress in the development of the basin 
and in the use of its waters would not be halted or seriously impeded by the 
litigation. More specific recommendations as to the means by which this assur- 
ance could best be evidenced are contained in the report of May 13, 1948, to 
which I have already referred. I may add that, in view of the fact that a 
compact apportioning the use of the waters of the upper basin has now been 
negotiated and ratified by all of the States of that basin, there is less reason now 
than it may have been thought there was last year for hesitating to give this 
assurance with respect to, at least, works in the upper-basin States. 

The Congress will, no doubt, wish to consider the relation which exists between 
the proposed legislation upon which this report is written and the proposals for 
authorization of the Central Arizona project, which are now pending before the 
Congress. The Central Arizona project, nearly the last great new work that can 
be undertaken in the lower basin, is a very important element in the over-all pic- 
ture of Colorado River development. This Department’s views with respect to 
that project have been made available. In his comments on this Department’s 
report of February 5, 1948, on the Central Arizona project, the Governer of Cali- 
fornia, in a letter to this office, dated December 29, 1948, wrote: 

“Until there is a final settlement of the water rights by some method, the 
aggregate of Arizona and California claims to Colorado River water will exceed 
the amount of water available to the lower-basin States under the Colorado 
River compact and relevant statutes and decisions. It is only because a deter- 
mination of the respective rights of the lower-basin States to the waters of the 
Colorado River system has not been made, that California submits any criticism 
of your proposed report. Whenever it is finally determined what water belongs 
legally to Arizona, it should be permitted to use that water in any manner or 
by any method considered best by Arizona, so long as that use does not conflict 
with the right of California to the use of its water from the Colorado River 
system. However, as long as the present unsettled situation exists, it is my 
opinion that each State in the lower basin must of necessity interest itself in 
the others’ projects which would overlap its claims.” 

This being the bone of contention between Arizona and California, it would 
seem that the States concerned should not be encouraged, and the United States 
should be very hesistant, to incur the heavy expense necessarily attendant upon 
litigation of this magnitude, at least unless it is reasonably clear that upon its 
outcome, and upon its outcome alone, depends the construction of the project 
which gives it meaning. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report to your committee. A copy of Director Pace’s letter of March 
17, transmitting this advice, is enclosed for your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


[Taken from p. 881 of Senate hearings on S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Bureau of Reclamation 
For immediate release March 28, 1949 


LETTER ON CALIFORNIA EAST MESA DISPATCHED 


Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug has dispatched a letter informing the 
Imperial irrigation district, El Centro, Calif., that, in view of land classification 
and repayment feasibility reports, irrigation development of public lands on 
the east mesa by either the Government or the district “would be inimical to 
the public interest.” The east mesa area lies within the Imperial irrigation 
district served by the All-American Canal in southern California. 
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While the lands were originally withdrawn from public entry in the hope that 
they could be successfully developed, detailed investigations which have since 
been made revealed them to be not practicable of irrigation and reclamation. 
The detailed land investigations were made by the Department of Agriculture, 
the University of California, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The letter was addressed to Mr. Evan T. Hewes, president of the district’s 
board of directors. The text follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Hewes: The Commissioner of Reclamation has brought to my 
attention the correspondence between your district and Regional Director Moritz, 
concerning assumption by the district of the care, operation, and maintenance, 
under the All-American Canal contract of December 1, 1932, of the common 
section of the Coachella canal between engineer station 0 and approximately 
station 2603. 

“Particularly, your letter of December 6, 1948, suggests the necessity for clarifi- 
cation of the position of this Department with respect to the desire of your 
district to install turn-outs in the common section of the Coachella canal at 
such locations, with such capacities, and at such time or times as the district 
may determine, following transfer of the canal to the district. 

“The district’s expressed desire for a free hand in constructing turn-outs in 
the common section of the Coachella canal necessarily raises the question of 
whether the district may have the consent of the United States, express or 
implied, to construct turn-outs designed to serve public lands on east mesa. In 
view of the conclusions reached in the land-classification and development report 
of April 1947, and in the repayment-feasibility report issued in March 1948, both 
of which you have received and which I have approved, it is evident to me that 
the irrigation development of public lands on east mesa, either by the United 
States or by Imperial irrigation district, would be inimical to the public inter- 
est, inasmuch as such lands are not ‘practicable of irrigation and reclamation.’ 
Accordingly, after full consideration, I am compelled to advise you I do not 
contemplate that any public lands on east mesa will be opened to reclamation 
homestead entry and settlement, and, therefore, I could not approve the con- 
struction of canal turn-outs designed to serve these lands. In reaching this con- 
clusion, I am not unmindful of the provisions of article 23 of the contract of 
December 1, 1932, insofar as they relate to east mesa lands, I have been advised 
by the Solicitor of this Department concerning the legal issues raised by this 
article. A copy of the Solicitor’s opinion is enclosed. 

“This decision has been made with reluctance, insofar as it may disturb the 
existing contractual relationship with your district, but I am sure that my respon- 
sibility under the reclamation and public-land laws permits me no choice in the 
premises. I assure you that I am prepared to consider a proposal from your 
district for a modification and equitable adjustment of the contract of Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, in order to bring the contract into accord with the facts as we know 
them today, and to join with the district in submitting to the Congress appro- 
priate recommendations to this end. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“J. A. Krue, Secretary of the Interior.”’ 


[Copied from p. 400 of Senate hearings on 8S. 75 and 8S. J. Res. 4] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 14, 1949. 
Hon Joserpn C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation 
who were present at the hearings before your committee on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 4 and Senate 75 on April 12 tell me that inquiry was made about the 
amount of money expended on investigations for the Boulder Canyon project. 
I understand that the questions raised concern particularly the investigation 
costs related to Hoover Dam, the amounts contributed for such investigations 
by local interests, and the inclusion of investigation costs in the capital cost of 
the project. 

The Bureau expended for Boulder Canyon project investigations (exclusive of 
All-American Canal investigations) $506,734.88, of which $141,000 was contributed 
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eee, and $365,734.88 was expended from appropriations from the reclamation 
nd. 

The reclamation fund has been reimbursed from appropriations made to carry 
out the provisions of the Boulder Canyon Act of December 21, 1928 (U. S. C. 
Supp. III, title 33, ch. 15A) in the amount of $365,734.88. This amount is in- 
cluded in the cost of the Boulder Canyon project and repayable by the power 
contractors. 

The following is the list of contributed funds: 


Imperial irrigation district 
Coachella Valley County district 
Palo Verde levee district 

City of Los Angeles, Calif 

City of Pasadena, Calif 








Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH MARKWELL, Assistant Commissioner. 


é \ 
{Taken from p. 905 of Senate hearings on S. 75 and 8S. J. Res. 4] 


UnrtTEp States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 11, 1949. 
Hon. Ernest W. McF'AarLaNp, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MCFARLAND: In reply to your telephone request with regard 
to the central Arizona project, a comparison with several other projects has 
been made of the effect of the subsidy to irrigation on the average power rate 
required in order to accomplish repayment of that part of the reimbursable 
investment which, it is estimated, must be repaid by power. 

The following comparison includes several of our more recent and larger 
multipurpose projects in which power revenues contribute substantially to the 


aid of irrigation. 





Project 


Estimated average 
firm power rate to 
accomplish re- 
quired repayment 
assigned to power, 
mills per kilowatt- 


Portion of average 
rate required for 
irrigation subsidy, 
mills per kilowatt- 
hour 


Ratio of subsidy 
component to the 
average firm rate, 
percent 


hour 





Central Arizona 
Central Valley 
Colorado- Big Thompso 
Columbia Basin 














It should be noted that the rates given in the first column are the average firm 
power rates estimated as those necessary to produce the revenues from the sale 
of firm power to accomplish the necessary pay-out. The individual power rates 
for different load factors, or interim rates: later to be superseded by permanent 
rates, will differ somewhat from these average rates. The summation of all esti- 
mated revenues from the sale of firm power, divided by the number of kilowatt- 
hours, however, will result in the average rates above indicated. 

I trust that this gives you the information desired. If I can bé of further 
assistance in this matter, please advise. 


Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH MARKWELL, 


Assistant Commissioner. 
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[Copied from p. III of H. Doc. No. 136, 8ist Cong.] 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 16, 1948. 
Hon. JosepH W. MarrtTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: Pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388 and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), and in response to a request from the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I transmit here- 
with my report and findings on the central Arizona project. The report pro- 
poses, subject to the conditions set forth in the report of the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, dated May 20, 1948, the construction of Bridge Canyon Dam and 
power plant on the Colorado River above Hoover Dam to develop power which is 
urgently needed particularly for California and the lower Colorado River Basin, 
and to provide electric energy for pumping water from Lake Havasu which is 
created by Parker Dam, for diversion through project works to the highly de- 
veloped irrigated area in central Arizona. There is urgent need for this water 
to avert economic stagnation. The proposed construction includes pumping 
plants, aqueducts, related dams, irrigation and drainage system, power plants, 
transmission lines, and incidental works as described in the report. 

The project has engineering feasibility and the proposed reimbursable costs 
probably can be repaid in 78 years under the plan outlined. The benefits exceed 
the cost by 50 to 60 percent. The total estimated cost of the project based upon 
present prices is $738,408,000 of which $658,096,000 can probably be repaid by 
power, irrigation and municipal water users, and $80,312,000 would be charged 
to flood control, the preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife, silt con- 
trol, recreation, and salinity control. Detailed studies show that operation and 
maintenance expense can be met from the various sources of project revenue. 
The establishment of a local agency of the conservancy district type, as provided, 
by recommendation 8 (b) of the regional director’s report would make possible 
the realization of substantial revenue in addition to those shown in the Com- 
missioner’s proposed report of January 26, 1948, which I approved on February 5. 

The ability of the United States to discharge its obligations under its treaty 
with Mexico for delivery of water to Mexico would not be adversely affected. 
The 78-year period required for return of the reimbursable costs of the project 
is considered fully justifiable. If such a project as this is not undertaken, the 
economy of the heart of Arizona is destined to deteriorate seriously with conse- 
quent losses to the State, the region, and to the Nation. Those losses would far 
exceed the costs of the physical works that are necessary to assure continued 
productivity of the land and the existing values of commerce, industry, and the 
extensive civilization that already prevail. The requirement for an adequate 
ground-water law is to assure continued stability of the developments and to 
avoid recurrence of the present conditions which make this type of project 
imperative. Such a law will also contribute to the security of the necessary 
Federal investment. 

Copies of the report have been sent to the Secretary of the Army and to the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Wyom- 
ing for their views and recommendations pursuant to the provisions of section 1 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887). The views of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah—in which States impoundments and project works are pro- 
posed—and of Colorado and Wyoming are, with but minor qualifications, favor- 
able to development of the project in accordance with the plan set forth. The 
State of Nevada opposes the development of the proposed project mainly on the 
grounds of its contention that Arizona’s claims to water of the Colorado River 
are invalid. Nevada contends, furthermore, that there are more practical ways 
to use the water of the Colorado River for the welfare of the Southwest and the 
United States. The views of the State of California have not been received. I 
have assured the representative of that State, however, that the views of the 
State, when and if received, will be forwarded promptly to the President and 
the Congress. The Secretary of the Army does not object to the proposed project. 

Assurance of a water supply is an important element of the plan yet to be 
resolved. The showing in the report of the availability of a substantial quanti- 
ty of Colorado River water for diversion to central Arizona for irrigation and 
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other purposes is based upon the assumption that the claims of the State of 
Arizona to this water are valid. It should be noted, however, as the regional 
director and the Commissioner of Reclamation have pointed out, that the State 
of California has challenged the validity of Arizona's claim. If the contentions 
of the State of Arizona are correct, there is an ample water supply for this 
project. If the contentions of California are correct, there will be no dependable 
water supply available from the Colorado River for this diversion. While the 
necessary water supply is physically available at the present time in the Colo- 
rado River, the importance of the questions raised by the divergent views and 
claims of the States is apparent. The Bureau of Reclamation and the Department 
of the Interior cannot authoritatively resolve this conflict. It can be resolved 
only by agreement among the States, by court action, or by an agency having 
jurisdiction. The report is, therefore, transmitted to the Congress for its infor- 
mation and such action as it deems appropriate under these circumstances. I 
feel confident that, in considering the project, the Congress should and will give 
this conflict the full consideration it deserves. The submission of this report 
is not intended in any way to prejudice full consideration and determination of 
this controversial matter. 

In view of the urgent need for power from Bridge Canyon Dam and for irriga- 
tion and domestic and industrial water supplies in central Arizona, I recommend 
that if the claims of Arizona are correct to a degree which will provide 
the necessary water supply, the project be authorized for construction in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Commissioner of Reclamation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Krue, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


[Copied from p. 71 of Senate hearings on S. 75 ang S. J. Res. 4] 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
SUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 4, 1949. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In Director Webb’s letter of September 16, 1948, con- 
cerning your report on the central Arizona project, he pointed out that the 
Bureau of the Budget had not completed its review and analysis but agreed with 
your suggestion that the report should be forwarded to the Congress. I am now 
able to advise you that the Bureau of the Budget has completed its study of the 
report and a determination has been made of the relationship of the proposed 
project to the program of the President. 

The report proposes the construction of the Bridge Canyon Dam and power 
plant, a pumping plant at Lake Havasu, and an aqueduct from there to Granite 
Reef Dam in central Arizona, together with other appurtenant works for the 
purpose of providing supplemental water to irrigation areas in central Arizona 
and hydroelectric power in the Arizona-southern California area. The total 
estimated cost of the project as of January 1948 is $738,408,000, of which (based 
on existing law) $420,000,000 would be allocated to irrigation $291,000,000 to 
electric power, $18,000,000 to municipal water supply, $6,000,000 to flood control, 
and about $3,000,000 to fish and wildlife. It is proposed to install 750,000 kilo- 
watts capacity of power generation at Bridge Canyon Dam, with about 2 percent 
additional generation at smaller dams on the project. 

The report calls for an ultimate annual diversion of 1,200,000 acre-feet of 
water from the Colorado River at Lake Havasu (Parker Dam) with a pump 
lift of 985 feet to the Granite Reef aqueduct through which it would be conveyed 
for a distance of 241 miles to the Phoenix area of Arizona as a suplemental 
supply of irrigation water. The use of such supplemental water would be 
(1) to replace the overdraft on the ground water basins, (2) to permit the 
drainage of excess salts out of the area and maintain a salt balance, (3) to 
provide a supplemental supply te lands now in production but not adequately 
irrigated, (4) to increase the water supply for the city of Tucson, and (5) to 
maintain irrigation of 73,500 acres of land formerly irrigated but now idle for 
lack of water. It is proposed to charge the district $4.50 per acre-foot of water. 
The duty of water varies between projects and between surface and pumped 
water. However, diversion demand of surface water at district headgate is 
given as an average of something about 5 acre-feet per acre. The rate for power 
would be (under existing law) 6.22 mills. 


33 
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It is the opinion of the regional director of the Bureau of Reclamation that 
the “project has engineering feasibility in the sense that there are no physical 
obstacles * * * that could not be overcome.” He states, however, that 
“financial feasibility of the project is more difficult to determine” and further 
in his report to the Commissioner of Reclamation, he raises the question of 
adequacy of the water supply for this project. 

It is pointed out in the report that the project as proposed is economically 
infeasible under existing Reclamation laws and that it is essentially a “rescue” 
project designed to eliminate the threat of a serious disruption of the area's 
economy. Modifications in these laws are, therefore, proposed in the report to 
extend the repayment period for the entire project, including power, to 78 years 
and to use one-fifth of the interest component on the commercial power invest- 
ment to aid in the repayment of irrigation features. 

The State of Arizona says that under the Colorado River compact, other agree- 
ments, and California’s self-limitation act, Arizona has allocated to its use 
8,670,000 acre-feet of water per year. It states that it is now using from the 
main stream of the Colorado and its tributaries in Arizona a grand total of 
1,408,000 acre-feet of water per year, thus leaving 2,262,000 acre-feet for addi- 
tional consumption which cannot be lawfully used elsewhere than in Arizona. 
It estimates the (consumptive) use for the central Arizona project as 1,077,000 
acre-feet, which together with the other planned uses will still leave in the 
main stream, according to the State’s estimate, a balance of 619,000 acre-feet 
apportioned to Arizona for future use and for reservoir losses. Arizona bases 
its case for diversion of water from the Colorado River upon these figures and 
proposes to use such water as a supplemental supply for lands now inadequately 
irrigated. It states further that the irrigation of lands in central Arizona has 
been expanded beyond the water supply of central Arizona and that this is 
resulting in an exhaustion of their underground supply with insufficient surface 
stream flow to maintain production in the lands now irrigated. ‘To avoid the 
danger to the entire economy of the State, it considers it essential that the 
central Arizona project be expedited. 

The Commissioner of Reclamation states that assurance of a water supply is 
an extremely important element of the plan yet to be resolved; that the showing 
in the report of there being a substantial quantity of Colorado River water for 
diversion to central Arizona for irrigation and other purposes is based upon the 
assumption that claims of the State of Arizona to this water are valid. He states 
that the State of California challenges the validity of Arizona’s claim and that 
if the contentions of the State of California are correct, there will be no depend- 
able water supply from the Colorado River for this diversion. He further states 
that the Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of the Interior cannot au- 
thoritatively resolve this conflict between States and that it can be resolved only 
by agreement among the States, by court action, or by an agency having proper 
jurisdiction. 

The comments of the several affected State governments and interested Fed- 
eral agencies with respect to his report contain a number of objections and 
reservations with respect to the proposal project. Specifically, the Department 
of Agriculture questions whether the benefits actually exceed costs. It ques- 
tions, as it has on numerous other occasions in commenting on proposed Reclama- 
tion projects, the use of the gross rather than the net crop-return method of 
computing benefits. The Department further says, “The actual relation of 
benefits to costs is still further obscured by what appears to be a failure to use 
the market value of power in estimating for evaluation purposes, the cost of 
pumping the water supply. Market value must be used in economic evaluation 
because the power has alternative uses.” Commenting further on benefits, the 
Secretary of Agriculture states “* * * while it is necessary that benefits 
exceed costs if a project is to be considered economically justified, this alone 
is not sufficient. Sound economies and common sense require, first, the con- 
sideration of possible alternatives; and, second, the choice of that alternative 
yielding the largest return on the investment.” The comments of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture go even further and state: “At least in the respects men- 
tioned above, the benetits used in testing the economic soundness of the project 
are in error. We would recommend, therefore, that further and more careful 
consideration be given to the economic evaluation of the proposed project.” 

The Federal Power Commission points out that there is no essential physical 
relationship between the Bridge Canyon power project and the central Arizona 
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diversion project but that the two are linked together in the report because of the 
need for subsidies from electric power income to help finance the irrigation 
improvement. It also indicates that the burden of the irrigation costs are con- 
siderable and that the proposed charges for electric power consequently approach 
a level where such power cannot be classed as low cost in this region. The 
Federal Power Commission also suggests that further studies are required 
before the proper installed capacity at Bridge Canyon power plant can be 
finally determined and that it could probably be considerably more than the 
750,000 kilowatts proposed. 

The State of Nevada says: “There is a grave question regarding the avail- 
ability of wafer to Arizona to supply the project. * * * Studies have been 
made by California and Nevada engineers which show there will be little or 
no water for the central Arizona project. * * * Investigations and reports 
should be held up or be only preliminary in character where there is a question 
as to availability of water.” The State of Nevada further says that some 
engineers have expressed an opinion that the Bridge Canyon Dam and Res- 
ervoir cannot be utilized properly and to its full extent as a power project 
because of the limited storage behind the dam which in a few years would fill 
with silt, and power service would depend on natural fluctuating river flow. They 
raise questions as to whether it would not be desirable to construct Glen 
Canyon, which would provide much additional storage capacity, at the same 
time as Bridge Canyon. 

The State of Nevada, in commenting on the economic justification of the 
project, computes the net irrigation construction. costs on the acreage which 
will be salvaged by the project at $1,469 per acre and questions the justifica- 
tion of such costs in the face of an estimated farm-land value with irrigation 
of $300 per acre. 

The State of California says that controversy has existed between California 
and Arizona for many years as to their respective claims to Colorado River 
water and that conferences held on this subject throughout have not brought 
a solution. The State further says that until there is a final settlement of 
the water rights, the aggregate of Arizona and California claims to Colorado 
River water will exceed the amount of water available to the lower basin 
States under the Colorado River compact and relevant statutes and decisions. 
It states that as long as the present unsettled situation exists, each State 
in the lower basin must, of necessity, interest itself in the others’ projects 
which would overlap its claims. Accordingly, the State of California submits 
the following conclusions: (@) the plan for construction, operation and main- 
tenance of the proposed project is not financially feasible under existing Fed- 
eral reclamation law and the modifications thereof considered in the report; 
(b) consideration of an authorization for the central Arizona project should 
be withheld until a determination has been made of the respective rights of 
the lower basin States to the waters of the Colorado River system; and 
(c) extensive and detailed studies and investigations should be made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of local water supply and use in order to determine 
accurately the amount of supplemental water needed for existing irrigated lands 
in the Salt River and Middle Gila River Valleys and to formulate plans for 
additional conservation of local water supplies. 

With reference to the controversy that exists between the claims of the 
States of the lower basin, it is concluded that the situation has not changed 
since your interim report of July 14, 1947, on the status of your investigations 
of potential water resource developments in the Colorado River Basin. In the 
report of the Commisisoner of Reclamation, approved by you, it is stated “that 
further development of the water resources of the Colorado River Basin, par- 
ticularly large-scale development, is seriously handicapped, if not barred, by 
lack of a determination of the rights of the individual States to utilize the 
waters of the Colorado River system.” 

On July 23, 1947, Director Webb replied to your letter of July 19, 1947, as 
follows: 

“* * * Acting under authority of the President's directive of July 2, 1946, 
I am able to advise you that there would be no objection to submission of the 
proposed interim report to the Congress, but that the authorization of any of 
the projects inventoried in your report should not be considered to be in accord 
with the program of the President until a determination is made of the rights 
of the individual States to utilize the waters of the Colorado River system.” 
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From an examination of the report, of the comments of the affected States, 
and of the comments of other interested Federal agencies, it is apparent that 
there are a number of important questions and unresolved issues connected with 
the proposed central Arizona project. The provision of adequate water supply, 
if found to be available, is admittedly a high-cost venture which is justified in 
the report essentially on the basis of an urgent need to eliminate the threat 
of a serious disruption of the area’s economy. Even so, the life of certain 
major parts of the project is appreciably less than the recommended 78-year 
pay-out period. The work could be authorized only with a modification of 
existing law or as an exception thereto. Furthermore, there is no assurance 
that there will evist the “extremely important element” of a substantial quan- 
tity of Colorado River water available for diversion to central Arizona for 
irrigation and other purposes. 

The foregoing summary and the project report have been reviewed by the 
President. He has instructed me to advise you that authorization of the im- 
provement is not in accord with his program at this time and that he again 
recommends that measures be taken to bring about prompt settlement of the 
water-right controversy. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK PAcE, Jr., Director. 


{Copied from p. 6 of Senate hearings on S. 75] 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
February 11, 1949. 


Hon. JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Members of the Congress have raised a ques- 
tion as to the interpretation to be placed upon the last clause of the last sentence 
of my letter of February 4, 1949, addressed to the Secretary of the Interior 
advising him of the relationship to the program of the President of the central 


Arizona project. The clause referred to reads as follows: “* * * and that he 
[the President] again recommends that measures be taken to bring about prompt 
settlement of the water-rights controversy.” 

During the last Congress in connection with consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 145 and House Joint Resolution 227, this Office advised the Attorney 
General that it would be in accord with the program of the President to resolve 
the water-rights controversy by waiving immunity of the United States to suit 
and by granting permission to the States to bring such actions as they might 
desire, if the Congress felt it to be necessary to take such action. This advice 
was transmitted to the Congress by the Attorney General. Similar advice was 
also transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior, together with specific sugges- 
tions as to a form of a resolution which the Congress might consider. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of the President’s position, 
I shall be grateful if you will advise the members of your committee that the 
President has not at any time indicated that suit in the Supreme Court is the 
only method of resolving the water-rights controversy which is acceptable to 
him. On the contrary, the letters addressed to the Congress last year, as indi- 
cated above, stated specifically that enactment of the resolution authorizing suit 
would be acceptable to the President ‘“‘* * * ifthe Congress feels that it is nec- 
essary to take such action in order to compose differences among the States with 
reference to the waters of the Colorado River * * 

The project report and materials relating to bisa positions of the several 
States affected are now before your committee for consideration. If the Con- 
gress, as a matter of national policy, makes a determination that there is a 
water supply available for the central Arizona project, the President will con- 
sider all factors involved in any legislation to authorize the project and will 
inform the Congress of his views respecting the specific provisions of this legis- 
lation. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pacer, Jr., Director. 
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[Copied from p. 6, Senate hearings on 8S. 75] 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1949. 


The Honorable the SecRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On February 19, 1949, you transmitted to me the 
report which the Department of the Interior proposes to make to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 8. 75, a bill “author- 
izing the construction, operation, and maintenance of a dam and incidental 
works in the main stream of the Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together 
with certain appurtenant dams and canals, and for other purposes.” 

The President has authorized me to inform you that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this report to Senator O'Mahoney. It will be appreciated if 
you will attach a copy of this letter when you forward your report to the 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Pace, Jr., Director. 


[Copied from p. 8 of Senate hearings on S. 75] 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1949. 
The honorable the ATrroRNEY GENERAL 

My Dear Mr. AtTroRNEY GENERAL: On March 4 you transmitted to me the 
report which the Department of Justice proposes to make to the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary relative to House Joint Resolution 3, and other similar 
resolutions, granting the consent of Congress to joinder of the United States in a 
suit or suits in the United States Supreme Court for adjudication of claims to 
waters of the Colorado River system. 

The President has authorized me to inform you that there is no objection to the 
transmittal of this report to the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

In view of the fact that your report is equally pertinent with respect to Senate 
Joint Resolution 4, the counterpart resolution in the Senate, upon which a hear- 
ing is to be held by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
Monday, March 21, it will be appreciated if you will also send a copy of your 
report on the House resolution to Senator O’Mahoney. It will be appreciated if 
you will send a copy of this letter to both Representative Celler and Senator 
O’ Mahoney when you transmit your report. A copy of my letter to the Secretary 
of the Interior with respect to his report on Senate Joint Resolution 4, is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., Director. 


[Copied from p. 8 of Senate hearings on S. 75] 


EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1949. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On February 19 you transmitted to me the report 
which the Department of the Interior proposes to make to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on Senate Joint Resolution 4, 
a joint resolution granting the consent of Congress to joinder of the United 
States in suit in the United States Supreme Court for adjudication of claims to 
waters of the Colorado River system. 

The President has authorized me to advise you that while there is no objection 
to the presentation of your report as submitted to me, he has also authorized 
me to advise the Attorney General that there is no objection to his report on 
House Joint Resolution 3 and similar measures pending before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. This report of the Attorney General, which I under- 
stand was developed in collaboration with your representatives, suggests certain 
amendatory language for the consideration of the committee if the Congress pro- 
ceeds to take up the proposed measure. 
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I attach a copy of my letter to the Attorney General. You will note that I 
have requested him also to send a copy of his report on House Joint Resolution 
38 to Senator O’Mahoney in view of the fact that House Joint Resolution 3 is the 
counterpart of Senate Joint Resolution 4. 

It would be appreciated if you will attach a copy of this letter when you for- 
ward your report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK PACE, Jr., Director. 


{Copied from p. 7 of H. Doc. No. 136, 81st Cong.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1949. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Conversations with the Office of the Under Secretary 
and with Mr. Vernon Northrup confirm the delivery to you of a copy of a letter 
addressed to me on April 13 by the Honorable.Cecil R. King, Member of Congress 
for the Seventeenth District of California. In his letter, Mr. King requests that 
I either transmit directly, or through you, to the Speaker of the House, a copy 
of my letter to you of February 4, 1949, relative to the central Arizona project. 

In view of the fact that the letter of February 4 is the official notification of 
action by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 9884, I believe that it should be transmitted by you to the Speaker 
with a recommendation for inclusion as a part of House Document 136, Eighty- 
first Congress, now in type. However, since my letter of February 11, 1949, 
addressed to Senator O’Mahoney indicates a modification of Presidential posi- 
tion, I believe that it also should be forwarded to the Congress together with a 
copy of this letter. 

The modification of the President’s position is to be found in the last sentence 
of the last paragraph of the February 11 letter to Senator O’Mahoney which 
reads as follows: 

“If the Congress, as a matter of national policy, makes a determination that 
there is a water supply available for the central Arizona project, the President 
will consider all factors involved in any legislation to authorize the project and 
will inform the Congress of his views respecting the specific provisions of this 
legislation.” 

The intent of this language was to indicate exactly what it says, namely, that 
in spite of the announced position of opposition contained in my letter of Febru- 
ary 4, the President would reconsider his position if the Congress, by affirmative 
action, should settle the water-rights controversy. 

I shall be grateful if you will forward the letters to the Speaker at your 
earliest convenience. 

A copy of my letter to Representative King is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., Director. 


[Copied from p. 105 of H. Doc. No. 136 of 8ist Cong.] 


FEDERAL PowrerR ComMMISSION, 
Washington, May 21, 1948. 
Subject: Central Arizona project. 
Mr. MICHAEL W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. Straus: The comments herein with respect to the Secretary of the 
Interior’s proposed report on the central Arizona project, approved by the Secre- 
tary on February 5, 1948, and the regional director’s report dated December 19, 
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1947, are transmitted in response to your letter of February 6, 1948. This is 
in accordance with the established procedures of the Federal Interagency River 
Basin Committee. 

The project, described in the regional director’s report, involves the construc- 
tion of the Bridge Canyon Dam and power plant on the Colorado River above 
Hoover Dam, to develop power for California and the lower Colorado River Basin 
and provide energy for pumping water from Lake Havasu behind Parker Dam 
for diversion to the irrigated area in central Arizona. The project also involves 
the construction of pumping plants, aqueducts, related dams, irrigation and 
drainage systems, power plants, transmission lines, and incidental works. 

The recommendations of the report for construction of the project are con- 
tingent on the establishment of the validity of the claims of the State of Arizona 
to the right to divert Colorado River water to central Arizona for irrigation and 
other purposes. This right is challenged by the State of California. It is ex- 
pected that the Congress will give full consideration to the divergent views of 
these two States before providing funds for construction of the project. 

The report shows the estimated total cost of the project, based on prices as of 
July 1, 1947, to be $738,408,000. Of this amount, $658,096,000 is indicated as 
chargeable to irrigation, power, and municipal water supply, and $80,312,000 to 
flood control, fish, and wildlife conservation, silt control, recreation, and salinity 
control. The regional director recommends that the former group be treated 
as reimbursable and the latter as nonreimbursable. The money required to 
repay the reimbursable cost of the project would be obtained by the sale of water 
to the irrigation district at $4.50 per acre-foot delivered to the farms, the sale 
of power in Arizona and southern California at a rate of 4.82 mills per kilowatt- 
hour delivered to the load centers, $0.15 per thousand gallons of water delivered 
to the city of Tucson, and taxes to be levied by a conservancy district which 
would include all of the area affected by the project and would have the power 
to levy taxes on all of the area benefited. The amount of revenue to be obtained 
from the conservancy district has not been estimated, as the district has not yet 
been formed. 

The report of the regional director shows that the Central Arizona project is 
infeasible under the terms of existing reclamation law. However, the project 
would be economically feasible with the modifications to these laws provided by 
the terms of pending legislation. Assuming an amortization period of 78 years 
and an interest rate of 2 percent, the annual benefits were estimated in the report 
at $41,971,000, the annual charges at $25,783,500, and the benefit-cost ratio at 
1.63 to 1.0. 

Under the plan shown in the report, it is intended to divert to the central 
Arizona area from Lake Havasu, formed by Parker Dam, approximately 1,200,000 
acre-feet of water per year. Diversion would be made by pumping, with a total 
lift of 985 feet in four lifts to Granite Reef aqueduct. This aqueduct would 
terminate on the Salt River at the existing Granite Reef Dam. Water would be 
delivered through the aqueduct at a constant monthly rate, except for a 1 
month shut-down each year for repairs. Initial diversions would be 850,000 
acre-feet annually, which would increase uniformly to 1,200,000 acre-feet in 
50 years. 

The McDowell pumping plant and reservoir would be constructed near the 
terminus of the Granite Reef aqueduct to raise and store any water that could 
not be immediately used for irrigation. There would also be a power plant 
constructed at the McDowell Dam, using the pumped water and additional natural 
and regulated inflow; an aqueduct from the Salt River above the existing 
Stewart Mountain Dam and power plant to the Gila River; the enlarged Horse- 
shoe Dam, Reservoir, and power plant on the Verde River; the Hooker Dam and 
Reservoir on the upper Gila River; improvements to the irrigation system in 
Safford Valley; the Buttes Dam, Reservoir, and power plant on the Gila River; 
the Charleston Dam and Reservoir on the San Pedro River and an aqueduct 
from that reservoir to Tucson; an irrigation distribution system; a drainage 
system for salinity control; and an extensive power transmission system. 
Power for pumping and for commercial uses would be obtained from the Bridge 
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Canyon power plant. The Bluff Dam and Reservoir on the San Juan River 
and the Coconino Dam and Reservoir on the Little Colorado River would be 
constructed, primarily for storage of silt to protect Bridge Canyon Reservoir. 

The Bureau proposes, as a part of the central Arizona project, the installation 
of four power plants—at the Bridge Canyon, McDowell, Horseshoe, and Buttes 
Dam, respectively. The project plan includes four additional dam and reservoir 
projects ; Bluff, Coconino, Charleston, and Hooker, at which no provision is made 
for the generation of power. The power features of the Bureau’s plan are 
summarized in the report, as follows: 
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The plan of development presented in the report is predicated on the assump- 
tion that the Congress will give the full consideration that it deserves to the 
conflict between the States of Arizona and California as to the right of Arizona 
to divert from the Colorado River the additional amounts of water contem- 
plated in the report. The Commission has no jurisdiction in the determination 
of the respective rights of the two States to divert water from the Colorado 
River. The comments herein, therefore, are not to be construed in any manner 
as being directed to or prejudicial to the respective claims of these two States. 
The comments herein are made objectively from the viewpoint of the Commis- 
sion’s statutory interest in the conservation and utilization of the water-power 
values inherent in river basins and in individual project sites. 

The Commission staff has reviewed the Bureau's report and points out that the 
Bridge Canyon project and its two auxiliaries, Bluff and Coconino Reservoirs 
have no essential physical relationship with the central Arizona diversion proj- 
ect. These reservoirs are not needed to regulate flow for the central Arizona 
diversion, nor would the Bridge Canyon power plant necessarily be the only 
source of power available for pumping from Lake Havasu into the Granite Reef 
aqueduct. The only relationship between the three reservoirs as a group and the 
diversion project appears to be the assumed financial relation in order to provide 
means for repayment of a large percentage of the reimbursable costs of the di- 
version project chargeable to irrigation. 

The staff is not prepared at this time to comment on the justification for the 
proposed allocation of $60,715,000 of the cost of the Bridge Canyon, Bluff, and 
Coconino Reservoirs to silt control, recreation, and fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion. It is pointed out, however, that this cost, which would be nonreimbursable 
and which includes about $36,000,000 allocated to recreation, amounts to more 
than 25 percent of the estimated cost of these reservoirs. 

The report states that the return from the sale of commercial power at the 
proposed rate of 4.82 mills per kilowatt-hour will yield an estimated annual 
revenue from power of $12,918,000. The generation from the plants other than 
Bridge Canyon is relatively inconsequential in amount, and on this basis it 
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appears that your Department anticipates the sale commercially of some 2,- 


700,000,000 kilowatt-hours of Bridge Canyon power. This amounts to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the net Bridge Canyon generation, one-third being utilized 
for pumping from Lake Havasu into the central Arizona irrigation conduit. The 
rate of 4.82 mills for the commercial sale of power has been estimated in the re- 
port upon the basis of a 78-year amortization period and an interest rate of 2 
percent, and in general accordance with other features of recently proposed 
legislation which would modify the existing Reclamation Project Act. As com- 
pared with this rate, the report estimates that the rate would be 6.22 mills per 
kilowatt-hour on the same basis of sale of 2,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours if computed 
in accordance with the existing Reclamation Project Act, which provides for an 
amortization period of 50 years and an interest rate of 3 percent. 

If it be assumed that Bridge Canyon, Bluff, and Coconino Reservoirs are con- 
structed solely for power, including incidental benefits of silt control, etc., but 
without money allowance therefor, and also without allowance for purposes of 
the irrigation project, the staff estimates the cost of power at 4.1 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour on the usual basis of 50 years amortization period and 2% percent 
interest rate. 

Thus it appears that power users would be directly contributing, as a subsidy 
to irrigation, the difference between 4.1 mills per kilowatt-hour and the 4.82 
mills per kilowatt-hour proposed in your report. 

It is observed that the burden of irrigation costs on power would be consider- 
able and that costs of commercial power would be approaching a level that can- 
not be classed as low-cost power in the region. This raises the question of 
whether subsidies for irrigation should not be looked for from sources other 
than power if the irrigation features of the project are adopted. 

The staff is of the opinion that considerable further studies must be carried 
forward before the proper installed capacity at Bridge Canyon power plant can 
be finally determined. At present the staff believes that the installation of 
750,000 kilowatts suggested in the report represents the minimum capacity that 
should be provided for at this project. The installation should be determined 
having in view the maximum reasonable upstream regulation and with regard 
for future depletions of water supply. 

The Commission staff believes that the Glen Canyon Reservoir project on the 
Colorado River upstream from the Bridge Canyon site should be initiated very 
soon after the Bridge Canyon Reservoir is constructed. This will be necessary 
to prolong the period of usefulness of the storage capacity at Bridge Canyon, 
which would otherwise probably be entirely filled with silt in from 40 to 50 
years, even with the Bluff and Coconino Reservoirs constructed with the 
capacities proposed in the report. Bluff and Coconino Reservoirs, being off the 
main stream, would be of no assistance in reregulating the depleted flows from 
the upper basin above the confluence of the San Juan River to meet the 10-year 
average requirements under the Colorado River compact. Without major up- 
stream storage on the main Colorado River, such as at the Glen Canyon site, 
as the Bridge Canyon active storage capacity is gradually reduced by silt de- 
posits, this project and the firm power available therefrom would become more 
sensitive to upper-basin depletions and withholdings of water in headwater 
storage and would gradually assume the character of a run-of-river plant. The 
Glen Canyon Reservoir would obviate the necessity of the Bluff Reservoir, insofar 
as silt storage is concerned, or at least would defer the necessity of Bluff. 

If the Bluff and Coconino Reservoirs are to be constructed with storage 
capacities comparable to those shown in the report, provision should be made 
for the generation of power at each of those reservoirs, in view of the proposed 
heights of dams, the average flows, and the Bureau’s estimated rates of sedi- 
mentation and consequent length of useful life of the respective reservoirs. It is 
noted that the report of your Department on the Colorado River dated March 
1946 suggested an installation of 52,000 kilowatts for the Bluff project. 

In regard to the McDowell power plant, if local conditions at the terminus of 
the Granite Reef aqueduct are favorable, it might be feasible to construct a 
pond of sufficient capacity to serve as a combined forebay for the McDowell 
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pumping plant and afterbay for the McDowell power plant thus permitting a 
large installation at the latter plant for peaking operation. The McDowell plant 
would be within short transmission distance of the Phoenix load area. 

The staff believes that the generating capacity at the proposed enlarged 
Horseshoe Reservoir and power plant on the Verde River should be considered 
upon the basis of its use for peaking operations, with the fluctuating discharges 
being reregulated by the existing Bartlett Reservoir. This plant would also be 
within short transmission distance of the Phoenix area. It is noted that the 
development of power at the Bartlett Dam was suggested in your report of 
March 1946 on the Colorado River. 

Power possibilities at the proposed Charleston Reservoir on San Pedro River 
do not appear attractive, as this reservoir would be depended upon increasingly 
for municipal water supply for the city of Tucson, requiring hold-over storage 
in an area subject to severe protracted droughts and excessive rates of evapora- 
tion. The Hooker Reservoir on the upper Gila River does not appear attractive 
for power, although detail studies might indicate that small amounts of seasonal 
byproduct energy could be economically produced. The Colorado River report 
of your Department showed an installation of 3,000 kilowatts at the Hooker Dam. 

An application for a preliminary permit for a dam and power plant to be 
constructed at the Bridge Canyon site on the Colorado River (project No. 1503) 
was filed with the Commission on August 3, 1938, by the State of Arizona. Public 
hearing on the application has been postponed from time to time on request of 
the applicant. Further action on the application by the Federal Power Com- 
mission is being held in abeyance at the present time. 

The Commission appreciates the opportunity of reviewing and commenting 
on the Bureau’s report on the central Arizona project. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELSON Lee SmiTH, Chairman. 


[Copied from p. 914 of Senate hearings on S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 14, 1949. 
Mr. Nevtson Lee SMITH, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: On February 4, 1949, Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, wrote to Secretary Krug concerning the Secretary’s report on 
the central Arizona project. In this letter Mr. Pace refers to the letter you 
wrote on May 21, 1948, to the Commissioner of Reclamation in connection with 
that project, and he states, in part: 

“The Federal Power Commission points out that there is no essential physical 
relationship between the Bridge Canyon power project and the central Arizona 
diversion project, but that the two are linked together in the report because of 
the need for subsidies from electric-power income to help finance the irrigation 
improvement. It also indicates that the burden of the irrigation costs are 
considerable and that the proposed charges for electric power consequently ap- 
proach a level where such power cannot be classed as ‘low lost’ in this region.” 

I am sure that in view of the developments since the writing of your letter 
of May 21, and particularly on account of the introduction during the Highty-first 
Congress of S. 75, you will agree that you should give further consideration and 
— prompt early statement with respect to the factors briefly outlined as 

ollows : 

1. There are very definite relationships other than financial which require the 
inclusion of the Bridge Canyon Dam and the Bridge Canyon power project in 
the authorization bill, which reasons are set forth in S. 75, and which are not 
included in the request for your comment on the project. Briefly, Bridge Canyon 
is the only nearby source for development of power to effectuate the project on 
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its first phase, which contemplates pumping operations. In the project’s later 
phase Bridge Canyon Dam is required to create a forebay for delivery of water 
to the tunnel which will carry by gravity the water theretofore pumped. 

2. When your letter was written, contracts for the acquisition of Davis Dam 
power had not been made. Since that date, all of this power has been disposed 
of by contract, and all such power fell far short of meeting the applications 
and demand therefor. Present and future scarcity of power supply in this area 
urgently requires the development of Bridge Canyon Dam and power plant at 
the earliest possible time. 

8. The cost of power which can be produced at Bridge Canyon power plant 
as one feature of the central Arizona project is, in relation to costs of other 
recently developed and potential sources of power in the region, low-cost power 
and is probably the lowest-cost potential power that can now be developed in the 
future in that area. 

I would greatly appreciate your writing a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee bringing your comments up to date on 
the matters set forth above. As time is an urgent factor, prompt action upon 
your part will be most welcome. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest W. McFARLAND. 


[Taken from p. 913 of the Senate hearings on S. 75 and S. J. Res. 4] 


FEDERAL POWER CoMMISSION, 
Washington, May 27, 1949. 
Hon. Josern C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: In a letter dated May 14, 1949, Senator Ernest W. 
McFarland asked that I write you giving the Commission’s comments concern- 
ing certain questions regarding the proposed Bridge Canyon power and irrigation 
project described in bill S. 75, introduced into the Senate of the United States on 
January 5, 1949, by Senator McFarland. The particular matters on which 
comments of the Commission are desired concern a letter to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation dated May 21, 1948, reporting on the then proposed project at 
Bridge Canyon and in central Arizona and its relation to changes made in the 
proposed project in the certain respects which Senator McFarland points out 
in his letter. It is to these points in particular that the Commission’s comments 
are directed. A copy of Senator McFarland’s letter is attached for your con- 
venient reference. 

The project originally conceived, and upon which the Commission reported, 
would have taken water from Lake Havasu at Parker Dam for the irrigation 
of lands in central Arizona. As part of the project a dam would have been built 
in the Colorado River above the existing Hoover Dam at a site known as Bridge 
Canyon. Under this project there appeared to be no physical connection between 
the Bridge Canyon Reservoir and the central Arizona irrigation project. How- 
ever, the project proposed in bill S. 75 includes the use of the forebay at Bridge 
Canyon as a water supply and a waterway connected thereto with central 
Arizona, utilizing gravity flow through a long tunnel and canal system. In 
answer to Senator McFarland’s question on this point there would be a direct 
physical connection between the project described in S. 75 and the lands to be 
irrigated in central Arizona. 

The matter of power supply and its availability to meet the needs for pumping 
water for the irrigation project is a further point upon which Senator MeFarland 
desires you be advised by the Commission. All of the existing power supply in 
the Colorado River Valley, the Commission understands, has been disposed of and 
a demand for additional power from the Colorado River now exists. In order to 
secure any large supply of power for pumping purposes, additional power sources 
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must be made available. The Bridge Canyon project, which would develop a 
large amount of power, could readily be used for this purpose. It is pointed out 
that a transmission grid connecting the projects in the Colorado Valley will 
probably be utilized in marketing the Bridge Canyon power. However, the 
increment of power required in such a system will have to come from sources 
not now developed and, as stated above, the Bridge Canyon site would provide a 
suitable source. ; 

It is proposed in the project to utilize returns from the sale of power to assist 
in meeting some of the expense in the irrigation project. In the report previously 
referred to the Commissioner of Reclamation indicated that the cost of such 
power delivered to load centers in Arizona and southern California, including 
the cost of power and such additional costs as are necessary to assist the irriga- 
tion program would result in a rate of 4.82 mills per kilowatt-hour. This esti- 
mated rate of 4.82 mills per kilowatt-hour may be compared with the cost in 
1947 of energy from the best steam-electric plants in the area. For example, the 
cost of energy from the Harbor plant, Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, was 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour; the Silver Gate plant of the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. showed costs for energy of 5.25 mills per kilowatt-hour; and 
the Long Beach plant of the Southern California Edison Co. had energy costs 
of 6.1 mills per kilowatt-hour. The cost of energy from steam plants in Arizona 
was 12.2 mills per kilowatt-hour for the Tucson plant of the Tucson Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co. and 10.0 mills per kilowatt-hour (approximately) for the 
Phoenix plant of the Central Arizona Light & Power Co. 


Sincerely yours, 
NELSON Lee SMITH, Chairman. 


Mr. Carson. Also a digest of letters of record from the Depart- 
ment of Interior and Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Eneie. Mr. Chairman, why should we have a digest? Why 
not have the letters? They are not so voluminous they can’t all go in. 

Mr. Carson. We have them digested. 

Mr. Enete. We are not going to stipulate to Arizona’s digest. 

Mr. Carson. They are quoted in these digests. 


The CHamman. They are goon in full. 


Mr. Carson. No, not in full, but for instance, you quoted from the 
Department of Agriculture and Secretary Brannan. I want to quote 
this in this record now, from the Secretary of Agriculture, in letter 
of May 5, 1948, which appears on pages 905 and 906 of the committee 
hearings on 8. 75, and is as follows: 


I have been requested by Senators Hayden and McFariand, of Arizona, to 
reexamine and to the extent possible clarify the content of my letter of May 5, 
1948, to Mr. Michael Strauss, Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
which we reviewed the proposed report of the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
December 19, 1947, concerning the central Arizona project. 

Perhaps this can be best accomplished by directing your attention to the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture has not taken the unequivocal position that 
the development of irrigation water to supply the bulk of the lands described 
in the Department of the Interior report concerning the central Arizona project 
should not be undertaken. Senators Hayden and McFarland have stated to 
me that my letter has been construed by some as opposing the central Arizona 
project. 

I wish to make it clear that my letter was not written for this purpose. We 
did point out that we did disagree with the method used by the Bureau in esti- 
mation of benefits grossed rather than net, which is the same objection which 
we have made in our reports on the other reclamation projects. 

My letter repeated my opposition to the methods generally used by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in its reports upon reclamation projects. I want also to make 
it clear that I am not opposed to the development of reclamation in the West. 
On the contrary, I have frequently pointed out the necessity of reclamation 
development. 
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Assuming an increase in population at the projected rate with an increasing 
demand for food in this country, plus a healthy export trade, and also recog- 
nizing that there are some lands in this country which should be retired from 
active cultivation because of their misuse by our predecessors, it is increasingly 
clear that all of the soil resources and power resources of this country will have 
to be intelligently and properly developed in the interest of the national welfare. 

The Cuarrman. That was read in its entirety ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; the quoted part. ; 

Mr. Enete. That isn’t what he said. The chairman asked if it was 
read in its entirety and the witness answered “Yes, the quoted part.” 

Now, let us get the whole letter in. 

Mr. Carson. I will get the complete original letter. 

Mr. Enete. You can supply them for the record. There is no use 
taking time. The think I objected to is these digests. If you are going 
to have a document in let us have it in. 

Mr. Carson. I can refer to it as to page then, but I ebjected to the 
implication of Mr. Engle that he was opposed to this and had never 
changed. 

Mr. Eneix. The Secretary of Agriculture didn’t oppose it. He hit 
it with the pickhandle. ; 

Mr. Carson. The same thing is true of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Poutson. Did he hit it with the pickhandle too? 

Mr. Carson. No; but the Bureau of the Budget wrote a recent letter 
in which they modified those statements which you read. 

Mr. Yortry. A later one than the one of March 5 to Senator 
O’Mahoney / 

Mr. Carson, A later one than the one that said this project was not 
in accord with the President’s— 

Mr. Yorry. Did they write a letter later than March 5 of this year to 
Senator O'Mahoney ? 

Mr. Carson. Not later than March 5. 

Mr. Yorry. That one said they were studying the report of the 
President’s Water Policy Commission and they could not tell at this 
time whether it was in accord with the President’s policy or not on 
account of the fact the Commission’s report was under review. 

Mr. Carson. No; their letter speaks for itself. I am not going to 
join in with you in interpretation of it. 

Also, I would like to introduce here at this time a digest and record 
of dates of letters from the Federal Power Commission concerning this 
project, which has been carefully reviewed. 

Mr. Encte. Is that a complete letter ? 

Mr. Carson. No; this is a digest, but they refer to the pages in the 
printed record before this committee. 

Mr. Enéie. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object to his digest, 
but I am going to ask unanimous consent that the full documents re- 
ferred to in his digest be inserted at the end of his digest in order that 
they may be read. 

Now, if Mr. Carson wants to argue an interpretative matter in a 
digest that is perfectly all right, but I want the full letter in at the end 
of the digest. 
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The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the full letter will be inserted at 
the close of the digest given. 

(See p. 492 for copy of letter referred to.) 

Mr. Crawrorp. I want to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carson, are those full letters already in the record? 

Mr. Carson. They are already in the record. 

Mr. Poutson. Not in this record. 

Mr. Carson. Some in this record, and some in the Senate committee 
record, 

Mr. Crawrorp. Are they already printed in the hearings? 

Mr. Carson. Some of them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Why do we want to put them in again? 

Mr. Carson. They object to my digest I suppose. 

Mr. Poutson. Not the hearings on this bill. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is what I mean. 

The Cuatrman. They are not in this record. 

Mr. Carson. A digest of letters from the Department of Interior. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Carson. From the Department of Agriculture, from the Attor- 
ney General. ° 

The CuairMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information appears on p. 477.) 

Mr. Carson. I would like to refer to this budget, just in one place, 
that was not mentioned here in the discussion among the members of 
the committee. This was a letter from the Director of the Budget 
to Senator O’Mahoney, dated February 11, 1949. It is subsequent 
to the letter that was cited here in this committee: 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of the President’s position, I 
shall be grateful if you will advise the members of your committee that the 
President has not at any time indicated that suit in the Supreme Court is the 
only method of resolving the water rights controversy which is acceptable to 
ie the contrary the letters addressed to the Congress last year, as indicated 
above, stated specifically that the enactment of the resolution authorizing suit 
would be acceptable to the President if the Congress feels it is necessary to take 
such action in order to compose differences among the States with reference 
to the Colorado River. 

The project report and materials relating to the positions of the several States 
affected are now before your committee for consideration. If the Congress as 
a matter of national policy makes a determination that there is a water supply 
available for central Arizona project, the President will consider all factors 
involved in any legislation to authorize the project, and will inform the Congress 
of his views respecting the specific provisions of this legislation. 

Mr. Enete. Which letter is that? 

Mr. Carson. That is a letter from the Bureau of the Budget to 
Senator O’Mahoney, dated February 11, 1949. 

Mr. Enatx. I ask unanimous consent that this letter of April 20, 
1949, appearing on page 7 of House Document 136, be put in the record, 
in toto. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, did I understand the witness to say 
the letter he read is later than this letter of March 2, 1951? 4 

Mr. Carson. No; later than the letter referred to up here in the 
former part of this hearing of February 4, 1949. 

Mr. Yortry. Do you have any letter later from the Bureau of the 
Budget, later than the letter to Senator O’Mahoney of March 2, 1951? 

Mr. Carson. No; I do not. 
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Mr. Enate. I ask unanimous consent that the letter of April 20, 
1949, from Frank Pace, Director of the Budget, be put in the record 
in toto following the statement by Mr. Carson. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

(See p. 513 for copy of letter.) 

Mr. Carson. It has been put in the record, Mr. Engle, by Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. I am sorry, Mr. Carson; the letter I put in was the one 
of March 2, 1951. 

Mr. Carson. Didn't you put that in the record ? 

Mr. Yorry. I put in the record the one of March 2, 1951. 

(The information appears on p. 364.) 

Mr. Carson. Now then there is one other thing that Mr. Debler has 
told me that somebody asked him for a comparison of the Colorado 
River water system in use which I would like to submit for the record, 
and have printed in the record, and he will remain later if you want 
to question him. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparison of Colorado River System water supply and use 





| P. E. Coe | E. B. Debler 





Lower basin allotments: 
8, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 
4, 400, 000 (4, 334, 000) 
Nevada. 300, 000 (295, 000) 
New Mexico and Utah A 130, 000 138, 000 
Arizona: 

Apportioned water | 70, (3, 733, 000) 

Surplus water. .-............- bn AT IE A ln me Se 55, 

Total 
Arizona mainstream evaporation , 1 (325, 000) 
Arizona net mainstream , 412, 2, 432, 000 
Arizona net Gila intended 

Arizona uses: 
Little Colorado River Basin, present 
Virgin River and Kanab Creek, present 
Williams River Basin, present 
Colorado River Indian Reservation: 

Present__. Ldbhociansadeccns 

Additional 
Gila project: 

Present 

Additional. .....4...-- 

Yuma project. _.......-.-- 

Gila River Basin, present - - 

Central Arizona project................-- 

I iad alenswhicbincecbcdlsusdiuloneleses ‘Li pein sed f 

Hurricane project 12, 000 

Hassayampa project_...............--- 20, 000 
. 34, 000 











The Cuarrman. This is a highly technical statement. I would like 
to have the witness proceed to read it, after which each member of 
course can read it for himself, and come tomorrow with questions. 
We have only a few minutes this morning, and we will say 2 hours 
tomorrow. Otherwise, Arizona’s witnesses will be foreclosed. 

Mr. Carson. Unless we could have a hearing this afternoon I would 
be glad to come. 

The CHarmman. We cannot have a hearing this afternoon on 
account of the business in the House. 

Mr. Enere. We can run a little past 12, Mr. Chairman, unless 
somebody makes a point of order. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Carson. 
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Mr. Morrts. If he would read rather rapidly, and we reserve ques- 
tions until later, it will save time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. CARSON, COUNSEL OF ARIZONA INTER- 
STATE STREAM COMMISSION, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
counsel of the Arizona Interstate Stream Commission and speak for 
that commission and the State and citizens of Arizona, on the matters 
vital to our State and its entire economy and its contribution to the 
regional and national economy and welfare you. will consider in 
connection with H. R. 1500 and ‘H. R. 1501, identical with S. 75, upon 
which you are now holding hearings. 

I have practiced law in Arizona for 27 years with offices in Phoenix, 
Ariz. I ama member of the firm of Cunningham, Carson, Messinger 
& Carson. 

I have been actively engaged as a lawyer for Arizona, in connection 
with Colorado River matters, for some 18 years. 

I took an active part in the Interstate Committee of the Seven 
Colorado River Basin States until the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia withdrew that State’s representatives from that committee in 
1946 and thus broke off diplomatic relations with the rest of the basin 
States, including Arizona. 

The withdrawal of the Colorado River Board of California was 
followed shortly by the Colorado River Commission of Nevada. Fol- 
lowing their withdrawal, the five States of Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming have continued the interstate committee 
under the name of the Colorado River Basin States Committee and 
have issued, and kept open, standing invitations to the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada to send representatives to, and participate in, the 
consideration by the Colorado River Basin States Committee of Colo- 
rado River matters. To this date neither California nor Nevada have 
returned such representatives to the committee. 

I was the Compact Commissioner for Arizona in the negotiation of 
the Upper Colorado River Compact and have been active in many 
congressional hearings and in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on behalf of Arizona. 

I testified at length in the hearings on H. R. 934 and H. R. 935, in 
the Eighty-first Congress, and you will find in the Record—part I, 
of those hearings, beginning on page 520—a statement of the historical 
background of the questions involved in your consideration of the 
bill now before you. You will also find, beginning on page 535, the 
Summary of the Colorado River Basin States Committee on hearings 
before Subcommittee No. 4 of the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
in the Eightieth Congress, on House Joint Resolution No. 225, and 
companion resolutions, and on page 551 you w ill find the resolution of 
the Colorado River Basin States Committee on the questions involved, 
accompanied by the statement of that committee and signed on behalf 
of Arizona by Charles A. Carson and Wayne M. Akin; on behalf of 
Colorado by Clifford H. Stone and Frank Delaney; on behalf of New 
Mexico by Fred E. Wilson and John H. Bliss; on behalf of Utah by 
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William R. Wallace, Clinton Vernon, and J. A. Howell; and on behalf 
of Wyoming by L. C. Bishop, H. Melvin Rollins, and Arthur H. Kline. 

On page 584 you will find the resolution of the Colorado River 
Basin States Committee, which, I am sure, you will find is in full 
accord with the positions taken by Arizona. 

I call your particular attention to the brief of the Colorado River 
Basin States Committee, which was filed in opposition to House Joint 
Resolution No. 225, and to the quotation from that brief, beginning on 
page 585 of the printed hearings on H. R. 934 and H. R. 935. 

I understand that all the previous hearings are before this com- 
mittee, so I see no advantage to be gained by taking the time of the 
committee to rehash matters which have been thoroughly discussed in 
the record. 

Probably the best service I can render Arizona, and this committee, 
is to summarize as briefly as I may the law of the river and the basis 
of Arizona’s right to the use of waters of the Colorado River for the 
Central Arizona project. 

What we refer to as the law of the river is composed of— 

1. The Colorado River compact, by which the United States and 
the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Neva- 
da, and California are firmly bound and wpon which each of said 
States relies for its right to use of Colorado River water. The United 
States bound itself by that project in the Boulder Canyon Propect 
Act. That compact was signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 1922, and has 
been ratified by each of the States and consented to by the United 
States. 

2. The Boulder Canyon Project Act was passed by Congress in 
1928—45 Stat. 1057. By that act Congress consented to the Colorado 
River compact and subjected the rights of the United States to that 
compact, authorized the building of what is now known as the Hoover 
Dam, sometimes called the Boulder Dam, the All American Canal, 
and, as a condition precedent to that act becoming effective and to 
the construction of the works thereby authorized, required the State 
of California to agree, by act of the California Legislature, to forever 
limit California’s claim of water to the Colorado River. 

3. California’s self-limitation statute (ch. 16, Calif. Stat. 1929) : 
By this act and in consideration of the effectiveness of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act and the construction of the works therein author- 
ized, California renounced any claim to waters of the Colorado River, 
except to 4,400,000 acre-feet of article III (a) water (main-stream 
water) of the 7,500,000 acre-feet apportioned for use in the lower 
basin by the Colorado River Compact, plus not more than one-half of 
the excess and surplus waters unapportioned by the compact. 

4. The California intra-State priority agreement: This agreement, 
signed in 1931 after the effective date of the Boulder Canyon Act and 
the California self-limitation statute, undertook to fix priorities of 
rights among the several agencies in southern California, using Colo- 
rado River water, in a total amount in excess of the quantity to which 
California is forever limited. 

5. The United States-California agencies water delivery contracts. 

6. The United States-Arizona water delivery contract was executed 
and ratified in February 1944. I have some copies of that that I can 
leave for the convenience of the committee, that we had mimeographed, 
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of the act of the Arizona Legislature ratifying that contract, and I 
would like to insert one in the record if I could at this point. 

he: CuarrMAN. It may be inserted. The clerk will distribute 
those. 


CHAPTER 4 


(House bill No. 2) 


AN ACT antes | the contract between the United States and the State of Arizona for 
storage and delivery of water from Lake Mead, and declaring an emergency 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Arizona: 


RATIFICATION 


Section 1. There is hereby unconditionally ratified, approved, and confirmed, 
that certain contract for the storage and delivery of water from Lake Mead 
executed on behalf of the United States by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and on behalf of the State of Arizona by its Colorado 
River Commission, bearing date the 9th day of February 1944, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BuREAU OF RECLAMATION 
BovuLvER CANYON PROJ=ZCT 
Arizona-California-Nevada 
CONTRACT FOR DELIVERY OF WATER 


This contract made this 9th day of February, 1944, pursuant to the act of 
Congress approved June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory thereof 
or supplemental thereto, all of which Acts are commonly known and referred to 
as the Reclamation Law, and particularly pursuant to the Act of Congress 
approved December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057), designated the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, between 
The United States of America, hereinafter referred to as “United States,” acting 
for this purpose by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary,” and the State of Arizona, hereinafter referred to 
as “Arizona,” acting for this purpose by the Colorado River Commission of 
Arizona, pursuant to Chapter 46 of the 1989 Session Laws of Arizona, 

Witnesseth that: 


EXPLANATORY RECITALS 


2. Whereas, for the purpose of controlling floods, improving navigation, reg- 
ulating the flow of the Colorado River, providing for storage and for the de- 
livery of stored waters for the reclamation of public lands and other beneficial 
uses exclusively within the United States, the Secretary acting under and in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Colorado River Compact and Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, has con- 
structed and is now operating and maintaining in the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River at Black Canyon that certain structure known as and designated 
Boulder Dam and incidental works, creating thereby a reservoir designated 
sake Mead of a capacity of about thirty-two million (32,000,000) acre-feet, and 

3. Whereas, said Boulder Canyon Project Act provides that the Secretary 
under such general rules and regulations, as he may prescribe, may contract 
for the storage of water in the reservoir created by Boulder Dam, and for the 
delivery of such water at such points on the river as may be agreed upon, for 
irrigation and domestic uses, and provides further that no person shall have or 
be entitled to have the use for any purpose of the water stored, as aforesaid, 
except by contract made as stated in said Act, and 

4. Whereas, it is the desire of the parties to this contract to contract for the 
storage of water and the delivery thereof for irrigation of lands and domestic 
uses within Arizona, and 
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5. Whereas, nothing in this contract shall be construed as affecting the obli- 
gations of the United States to Indian tribes, 

6. Now, therefore, in consideration of the mutual covenants herein contained, 
the parties hereto agree as follows, to wit: 


DELIVERY OF WATER 


7. (a) Subject to the availability thereof for use in Arizona under the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River Compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the United States shall deliver and Arizona, or agencies or water users therein, 
will accept under this contract each calendar year from storage in Lake Mead, 
at a point or points of diversion on the Colorado River approved by the Secre- 
tary, so much water as may be necessary for the beneficial consumptive use for 
irrigation and domestic uses in Arizona of a maximum of 2,800,000 acre-feet. 

(b) The United States also shall deliver from storage in Lake Mead for use 
in Arizona, at a point or points of diversion on the Colorado River approved by 
the Secretary, for the uses set forth in subdivision (a) of this Article, one- 
half of any excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Colorado River Com- 
pact to the extent such water is available for use in Arizona under said compact 
and said act, less such excess or surplus water unapportioned by said compact 
as may be used in Nevado, New Mexico, and Utah in accordance with the rights 
of said States as stated in subdivisions (f) and (g) of this article. 

(c) This contract is subject to the condition that Boulder Dam and Lake Mead 
shall be used: First, for river regulation, improvement of navigation, and flood 
control; second, for irrigation and domestic uses and satisfaction of perfected 
rights in pursuance of Article VIII of the Colorado River Compact; and third, 
for power. This contract is made upon the express condition and with the 
express covenant that the United States and Arizona, and agencies and water 
users therein, shall observe and be subject to and controlled by said Colorado 
River Compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act in the construction, manage- 
ment, and operation of Boulder Dam, Lake Mead, canals and other works; and 
the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water for the generation of power, 
irrigation, and other uses. 

(d) The obligation to deliver water at or below Boulder Dam shall be dimin- 
ished to the extent that consumptive uses now or hereafter existing in Arizona 
above Lake Mead diminish the flow into Lake Mead, and such obligation shall 
be subject to such reduction on account of evaporation, reservoir and river losses, 
as may be required to render this contract in conformity with said compact and 
said act. 

(e) This contract is for permanent service, subject to the conditions stated in 
subdivision (c) of this Article, but as to the one-half of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system unapportioned by paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of Article III 
of the Colorado River Compact, such water is subject to further equitable appore 
tionment at any time after October 1, 1963, as provided in Article III (f) and 
Article III (g) of the Colorado River Compact. 

(f) Arizona recognizes the right of the United States and the State of Nevada 
to contract for the delivery from storage in Lake Mead for annual beneficial 
consumptive use within Nevada for agricultural and domestic uses of 300,000 
acre-feet of the water apportioned to the Lower Basin by the Colorado River 
Compact, and in addition thereto to make contract for like use of 45 (one twenty- 
fifth) of any excess or surplus waters available in the Lower Basin and unap- 
portioned by the Colorado River Compact, which waters are subject to further 
equitable apportionment after October 1, 1963, as provided in Article III (f) 
and Article III (g¢) of the Colorado River Compact. 

(g) Arizona recognizes the rights of New Mexico and Utah to equitable shares 
of the water apportioned by the Colorado River Compact to the Lower Basin 
and also water unapportioned by such compact, and nothing contained in this 
contract shall prejudice such rights. ~ 

(h) Arizona recognizes the right of the United States and agencies of the 
State of California to contract for storage and delivery of water from Lake Mead 
for beneficial consumptive use in Caliornia, provided that the aggregate of all 
such deliveries and uses in California from the Colorado River shall not exceed 
the limitation of such uses in that State required by the provisions of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and agreed to by the State of California by an act 
of its Legislature (Chapter 16, Statutes of California of 1929) upon which limi- 
tation the State of Arizona expressly relies. 
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(i) Nothing in this contract shall preclude the parties hereto from contracting 
for storage and delivery above Lake Mead of water herein contracted for, when 
and if authorized by law. 

(j) As far as reasonable diligence will permit, the water provided for in this 
contract shall be delivered as ordered and as reasonably required for domestic 
and irrigation uses within Arizona. The United States reserves the right to 
discontinue or temporarily reduce the amount of water to be delivered, for the 
purpose of investigation and inspection, maintenance, repairs, replacements, or 
installation of equipment or machinery at Boulder Dam, or other dams here- 
tofore or hereafter to be constructed, but so far as feasible will give reasonable 
notice in advance of such temporary discontinuance or reduction. 

(k) The United States, its officers, agents, and employees shall not be liable 
for damages when for any reason whatsoever suspensions or reductions in the 
delivery of water occur. 

(1) Deliveries of water hereunder shall be made for use within Arizona to 
such individuals, irrigation districts, corporations, or political subdivisions 
therein of Arizona as may contract therefor with the Secretary, and as may 
qualify under the Reclamation Law or other Federal statutes or to lands of 
the United States within Arizona. All consumptive uses of water by users in 
Arizona, of water diverted from Lake Mead from the main stream of the 
Colorado River below Boulder Dam, whether made under this contract or not, 
shall be deemed, when made, a discharge pro tanto of the obligation of this 
contract. Present perfected rights to the beneficial use of waters of the Colo- 
rado River system are unimpaired by this contract. 

(m) Rights-of-way across public lands necessary or convenient for canals 
to facilitate the full utilization in Arizona of the water herein agreed to be 
delivered will be granted by the Secretary subject to applicable Federal statutes. 


POINTS OF DIVERSION : MEASUREMENTS OF WATER 


8. The water to be delivered under this contract shall be measured at the: 
points of diversion, or elsewhere as the Secretary may designate (with suitable 
adjustment for losses between said points of diversion and measurement), by 
measuring and controlling devices or automatic gages approved by the Secre- 
tary, which devices, however, shall be furnished, installed, and maintained by 
Arizona, or the users of water therein in manner satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary; said measuring and controlling devices or automatic gages shall be sub- 
ject to the inspection of the United States, whose authorized representatives 
may at all times have access to them, and any deficiencies found shall be 
promptly corrected by the users thereof. The United States shall be under obli- 
gation to deliver water only at diversion points where measuring and controlling 
devices or automatic gages are maintained, in accordance with this contract, 
ebut in the event diversions are made at points where such devices are not main- 
tained, the Secretary shall estimate the quantity of such diversions and his 
determination thereof shall be final. 


CHARGES FOR STORAGE AND DELIVERY OF WATER 


9. No charge shall be made for the storage or delivery of water at diversion: 
points as herein provided necessary to supply present perfected rights in 
Arizona. A charge of 50¢ per acre-foot shall be made for all water actually 
diverted directly from Lake Mead during the Boulder Dam cost-repayment 
period, which said charge shall be paid by the users of such water, subject to 
reduction by the Secretary in the amount of the charge if it is concluded by him 
at any time during said cost-repayment period that such charge is too high. 
After expiration of the cost-repayment period, charges shall be on such basis 
as may hereafter be prescribed by Congress. Charges for the storage or delivery 
of water diverted at a point or points below Boulder Dam, for users, other than 
those specified above, shall be as agreed upon between the Secretary and such 
users at the time of execution of contracts therefor, and shall be paid by such 
users ; provided such charges shall, in no event, exceed 25¢ per acre-foot. 


RESERVATIONS 


10. Neither Article 7, nor any other provision of this contract, shall impair the 
right of Arizona and other States and the users of water therein to maintain, 
prosecute or defend any action respecting, and is without prejudice to, any 
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of the respective contentions of said States and water users as to (1) the intent, 
effect, meaning, and interpretation of said compact and said act; (2) what 
part, if any, of the water used or contracted for by any of them falls within 
Article III (a) of the Colorado River Compact; (3) what part, if any, is 
within Article III (b) thereof; (4) what part, if any, is excess or surplus 
waters unapportioned by said Compact; and (5) what limitations on use, rights 
of use, and relative priorities exist as to the waters of the Colorado River 
system: Provided, however, That by these reservations there is no intent to 
disturb the apportionment made by Article III (a) of the Colorado River Com- 
pact between the Upper Basin and the Lower Basin. 


DISPUTES AND DISAGREEMENTS 


11. Whenever a controversy arises out of this contract, and if the parties 
hereto then agree to submit the matter to arbitration, Arizona shall name one 
arbitrator and the Secretary shall name one arbitrator and the two arbitrators 
thus chosen shall meet within ten days after their selection and shall elect one 
other arbitrator within fifteen days after their first meeting, but in the event 
of their failure to name the third arbitrator within thirty days after their 
first meeting, such arbitrator not so selected shall be named by the Senior Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. The de- 
cision of any two of the three arbitrators thus chosen shall be a valid and binding 
award. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


12. The Secretary may prescribe and enforce rules and regulations governing 
the delivery and diversion of waters hereunder, but such rules and regulations 
shall be promulgated, modified, revised or extended from time to time only after 
notice to the State of Arizona and opportunity is given to it to be heard. Arizona 
agrees for itself, its agencies and water users that in the operation and mainte- 
nance of the works for diversion and use of the water to be delivered hereunder, 
all such rules and regulations will be fully adhered to. 


AGREEMENT SUBJECT TO COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


13. This contract is made upon the express condition and with the express 
covenant that all rights of Arizona, its agencies and water users, to waters of 
the Colorado River and its tributaries, and the use of the same, shall be 
subject to and controlled by the Colorado River Compact signed at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, November 24, 1922, pursuant to the Act of Congress approved 
August 19, 1921 (42 Stat. 171), as approved by the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF CONTRACT 


14. This contract shall be of no effect unless it is unconditionally ratified by an 
Act of the Legislature of Arizona, within three years from the date hereof, and 
further, unless within three years from the date hereof the Colorado River Com- 
pact is unconditionally ratified by Arizona. When both ratifications are effec- 
tive, this contract shall be effective. 


INTEREST IN CONTRACT NOT TRANSFERABLE 


15. No interest in or under this contract, except as provided by Article 7 (1), 
shall be transferable by either party without the written consent of the other. 


APPROPRIATION CLAUSE 


16. The performance of this contract by the United States is contingent upon 
‘Congress making the necessary appropriations for expenditures for the com- 
pletion and the operation and maintenance of any dams, power plants, or other 
works necessary to the carrying out of this contract, or upon the necessary allot- 
ments being made therefor by any authorized Federal agency. No liability shall 
accrue against the United States, its officers, agents, or employees by reason of 
the failure of Congress to make any such appropriations or of any Federal agency 
to make such allotments. 
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MEMBER OF CONGRESS CLAUSE 


17. No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commissioner shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this contract or to any benefit that may arise 
herefrom, but this restriction shall not be construed to extend to this contract 
if made with a corporation or company for its general benefit. 


DEFINITIONS 


18. Wherever terms used herein are defined in Article II of the Colorado 
River Compact or in Section 12 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, such defini- 
tions shall apply in construing this contract. 

19. In witness whereof, the parties hereto have caused this contract to be 
executed the day and year first above written. 

Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By Hakrorp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
STATE OF ARIZONA, 
(Acting by and through its Colorado 
River Commission ) 
By Henry S. Wrieut, Chairman, 
By Neue T. Busu, Secretary. 


Approved this 11th day of February 1944. 


Srpney P. Ossorn, 
Governor of the State of Arizona. 


7. The United States-Mexican Water Treaty was ratified in 1945. 
8. The upper Colorado River Basin compact was ratified in 1949. 


ARIZONA’S RIGHT 


Arizona relies upon its right to use article III (a)—main stream 
water—under the law of the river for the Central Arizona project— 
the authorization bill which is now before you. 


PLAN FOR USE OF WATER 


It is not intended to use any of said water to irrigate lands not now 
or heretofore in cultivation, and the use of such waters is essential to 
prevent the collapse of the entire economy of the State of Arizona. 


COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


Article III (a) of the Colorado River compact, signed at Santa Fe 
in 1922, apportions to the upper basin above Lee Ferry 7,500,000 acre- 
feet of water and to the lower basin 7,500,000 acre-feet of main stream 
water, and provides that the States of the upper division—Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico—shall not cause the flow of the river 
at Lee Ferry, the dividing point, to be depleted below an aggregate 
of 75,000,000 acre-feet in any consecutive 10-year period. 

Article III (b) makes a further apportionment to the lower basin 
in addition to the 7,500,000 acre-feet apportioned by article III (a) 
of 1,000,000 acre-feet, making a total apportionment to the lower 
basin of 8,500,000 acre-feet per annum in perpetuity. 

Article III (c) of the compact recognizes the right of Mexico to the 
use of Colorado River water, in such quantity as might later be fixed 
by treaty, and provides that such Mexican rights should be satisfied, 
first, out of surpluses over and above the quantity specified in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) in article ITI. 
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Paragraph (f) of article IIT provides that any surplus water of the 
Colorado River, unapportioned, by paragraphs: 

(a) 7,500,000 acre-feet to each basin ; 

(6) 1,000,000 acre-feet additional to the lower basin; 

(c) the Mexican demand; 
might be further equitably apportioned by agreement of all seven 
States signatory to the Colorado River compact after October 1, 1963, 
if either basin shall have reached its total beneficial consumptive use 
as set out in paragraphs (a) and (0d). 


BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 


This act, passed by Congress in 1928 (45 Stat. 1057) consented to 
the Colorado River compact and subjected the interests of the United 
States to that compact and further set forth the congressional under- 
standing of the division of water to be made among the lower basin 
States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, in the following language: 


The States of Arizona, California, and Nevada are authorized to enter into an 
agreement which shall provide (1) that of the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually 
apportioned to the lower basin by paragraph (a) of article III of the Colorado 
River compact, there shall be apportioned to the State of Nevada 300,000 acre- 
feet and to the State of Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet for exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) that the State of Arizona may annually 
use one-half of the excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Colorado River 
compact, and (3) that the State of Arizona shall have the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of the Gila River and its tributaries within the boundaries of 
said State, and (4) that the waters of the Gila River and its tributaries, except 
return flow after the same enters the Colorado River, shall never be subject to 
any diminution whatever by any allowance of water which may be made by 
treaty or otherwise to the United States of Mexico but if, as provided in para- 
graph (c) of article III of the Colorado River compact, it shall become neces- 
sary to supply water to the United States of Mexico from waters over and 
above the quantities which are surplus as defined by said compact, then the 
State of California shall and will mutually agree with the State of Arizona to 
supply, out of the main stream of the Colorado River, one-half of any deficiency 
which must be supplied to Mexico by the lower basin, and (5) that the State of 
California shall and will further mutually agree with the States of Arizona and 
Nevada that none of said three States shall withhold water and none shall 
require the delivery of water, which cannot reasonably be applied to domestic 
and agricultural uses, and (6) that all of the provisions of said tri-State agree- 
ment shall be subject in all particulars to the provisions of the Colorado River 
compact, and (7) said agreement to take eeffct upon the ratification of the 
Colorado River compact by Arizona, California, and Nevada. 


That compact has not been made. They have never been able to 
agree on it. 

Congress further required California, in consideration of the pass- 
age of the act, to accept that division by adopting its self-limitation 
statute. That act, in section 4 (a), first paragraph, provides: 


Sec. 4. (a). This Act shall not take effect and no authority shall be exercised 
hereunder and no work shall be begun and no moneys expended on or in 
connection with the works or structures provided for in this Act, and no water 
rights shall be claimed or initiated hereunder, and no steps shall be taken by 
the United States or by others to initiate or perfect any claims to the use of 
water pertinent to such works or structures unless and until * * * the State 
of California, by act of its legislature, shall agree irrevocably and uncondi- 
tionally with the United States and for the benefit of the States of Arizona, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, as an express covenant 
and in consideration of the passage of this act, that the aggregate annual con- 
sumptive use (diversions less returns to the river) of water of and from 
the Colorado River for— 
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I want to emphasize the word “for”— 


use in the State of California, including all uses under contracts made under 
the provisions of this Act and all water necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist, shall not exceed 4,400,000 acre-feet of the waters 
apportioned to the lower basin States by paragraph (a) of article III of the 
Colorado River compact, plus not more than one-half of any excess or surplus 
waters unapportioned by said compact, such uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact. 

Thereafter the Legislature of California, in consideration of the 
passage of the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the construction of 
the works therein authorized, agreed to the limitation on California’s 
use in the exact language prescribed by the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act (California Statutes 1929). 

Thereafter on June 25, 1929, President Hoover, by proclamation, 
proclaimed that the State of California had met the requirements set 
forth in the first paragraph of section 4 (a) of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act—by the adoption of the California self-limitation stat- 
ute—necessary to render the Boulder Canyon Project Act effective and, 
therefore, proclaimed that, all prescribed conditions having been ful- 
filled, the Boulder Canyon Project Act became effective on the date 


of the proclamation. 


THE CALIFORNIA INTRASTATE PRIORITY AGREEMENT 


That agreement was executed under date of August 18, 1931, and 
undertook to establish priorities among the Palo Verde irrigation 
district, Imperial irrigation district, Cochella Valley county water dis- 
trict, Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, city of Los 
Angeles, city of San Diego, and county of San Diego—all located in 
California—without regard to the quantity of water to which Cali- 
fornia is forever limited under the provisions of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and the California self-limitation statute. 

Thereafter such southern California agencies executed contracts 
with the United States, in each of which the agreement as to priorities 
was set out. The contracts provided that they were subject to the 
availability of the water for use in California under the terms of the 
Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

I would like to interpolate here. 

The United States never made any binding contract to deliver any 
quantity of water to any California agency. They are all subject to 
the availability of the water under the act and the compact and they 
agreed to deliver what water might be available in accordance with 
their system of priorities which they had worked out among them- 
selves. 

UNITED STATES-ARIZONA WATER DELIVERY CONTRACT 


In February 1944, a contract was executed by and between the United 
States, acting through the Secretary of the Interior, and the State of 
Arizona, m4 through its Colorado River Commission and Governor, 


whereby the United States agreed to deliver for use in Arizona from 
the main stream of the Colorado River—storage in Lake Mead— 
enough water to permit the beneficial consumptive use for irrigation 
and domestic uses in Arizona of a maximum of 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
such water, and, in addition, one-half of any excess or surplus waters 
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unapportioned by the Colorado River compact to the extent that such 
waters be available to Arizona under said compact and said act. 

The Arizona water-delivery contract is subject to the availability of 
the water for use in Arizona under the Colorado River compact and 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. The engineers appearing here have 
shown you that the water is physically available in the river; it is my 
endeavor to show you that it is legally available in the river. 

Eight million five hundred thousand acre-feet is apportioned to the 
lower basin. California makes no substantial contribution to the 
stream ; 7,500,000 acre-feet of that is deliverable at Lee Ferry in the 
main stream of the Colorado River. The other million acre-feet must 
be found in tributaries in Arizona, mainly the Gila River. 

Of the 7,500,000 acre-feet apportioned to the lower basin by article 
ITI (a) and deliverable at Lee Ferry, Calif. by its self-limitation stat- 
ute is forever limited to 4,400,000 acre-feet. 

Nevada has a contract for 300,000 acre-feet. 

Arizona has a contract for 2,800,000 acre-feet which makes the 
7,500,000 acre-feet apportioned to the lower basin by article III (a) 
of the compact and delivered at Lee Ferry by the upper basin. 

However, in the Arizona contract, Arizona recognizes the rights of 
Utah and New Mexico to the use of equitable shares of the water of 
tributary streams in those States in the lower basin, both apportioned 
and unapportioned, and agrees that nothing contained in the Arizona 
contract should prejudice such rights. 

The engineers have shown you that the 1,200,000 acre-feet to be di- 
verted for use in central Arizona and the beneficial consumptive use 
occasioned by such diversion is well within the rights of Arizona to 
the water of the main stream under the Colorado River compact, the 
California self-limitation statute, and the Arizona water delivery con- 
tract. Then, I should have put in the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 


CALIFORNIA CONTENTIONS 


California spokesmen contend that the 1,000,000 acre-feet of water 
allocated to the lower basin by article III (b) of the Colorado River 
compact is not apportioned to the lower basin. 

I submit that the compact, itself, calls it “apportioned water.” 

The evidence in the record before you, including the testimony of 
Mr. Meeker, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Norviel, Mr. Lewis, and 
Governor Campbell—all of whom took part in the negotiation of the 
Colorado River compact—clearly shows that the negotiators of the 
compact regarded the 1,000,000 acre-feet in article III (b) as “appor- 
tioned” to the lower basin. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act discloses that the Members of 
Congress so regarded it when they approved the compact. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has held that the 1,000,000 acre-feet 
of article IIT (b) water is apportioned to the lower basin and that no 
part of the water deliverable at Lee Ferry by the upper basin can be 
classified as surplus or unapportioned water (Arizona v. California, 
292 U. S. 341). 

I desire to call particular attention to the sixth ground of the opinion 
reported on page 358: 

Sixth: The considerations to which Arizona calls attention do not show 


that there is any ambiguity in article III] (b) of the compact. Doubtless, the 
anticipated physical sources of the waters which combine to make the total 
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of 8,500,000 acre-feet are as Arizona contends, but neither article III (a) nor (b) 
deal with the waters on the basis of their source. Paragraph (a) apportions 
waters “from the Colorado River system,” i.e., the Colorado and its tributaries, 
and (b) permits an additional use ‘of such waters.’ The compact makes an ap- 
portionment only between the upper and lower basin, the apportionment 
among the States in each basin being left to later agreement. Arizona is one 
of the States of the lower basin and any waters useful to her are by that 
fact useful to the lower basin. But the fact that they are solely useful to 
Arizona, or the fact that they have been appropriated by her, does not contra- 
dict the intent clearly expressed in paragraph (b) (nor the rational character 
thereof) to apportion the 1,000,000 acre-feet to the States of the lower basin 
and not specifically to Arizona alone. It may be that, in apportioning among the 
States the 8,500,000 acre-feet allotted to the lower basin, Arizona’s share of waters 
from the main stream will be affected by the fact that certain of the waters 
assigned to the lower basin can be used only by her; but that is a matter entirely 
outside the scope of the compact. 

The provision of article III (b), like that of article [Ii (a) is entirely refer- 
able to the main intent of the compact which was to apportion the waters as 
between the upper and lower basins. The effect of article IIT (b) (at least 
in the event that the lower basin puts the 8,500,000 acre-feet of water to bene- 
ficial use) is to preclude any claim by the upper basin that any part of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet released at Lee Ferry to the lower basin may be considered 
as “surplus” because of Arizona waters which are available to the lower 
basin alone. 

The CuarrMan. What are you quoting there? 

Mr, Carson. The Supreme Court of the United States opinion. 

It is further argued by California spokesmen that beneficial con- 
sumptive use is not measured by depletion of the Colorado River. 

I submit that negotiators of the compact were dealing solely with 
water flowing in a surface stream and there is no way to measure 
beneficial consumptive use of water flowing in a surface stream, ex- 
cept by the resulting depletion of the stream. 

I further submit that article ITI (b) of the compact shows that 
the negotiators of the compact used resulting depletion of the stream 
as a measure of consumptive use. That should be III (d) where the 
a ay basin agreed not to reduce the flow of the river. 

further submit that the States in negotiating the compact were 
dealing in their sovereign capacities and that no State would or could 
surrender any jurisdiction within its boundaries to any other State. 

I further submit that the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the Cali- 
fornia self-limitation statute and the Arizona contract all measure 
consumptive use by the resulting depletion of the Colorado River. 

Spokesmen for California interests further contend that reservoir 
evaporation losses in the lower basin are chargeable solely to Arizona 
and that California should bear no part of them, although the major 
portion of the water is stored for the benefit of California. 

I call your particular attention to the quoted part of the California 
Limitation Act, and section IV (a) of the Boulder Canyon project, 
which says, “diverted for use in California, not used in California”; 
diverted for use. 

I further submit that when water is stored in on-stream reservoirs 
or off-stream reservoirs it is in equity and, as a matter of fact, diverted 
from the stream, and I further submit that equity requires that all 
parties benefiting from storage of water should bear ratably evapora- 
tion losses resulting from such storage. 

In any event, that question cannot become material unless and until 
it becomes necessary to curtail deliveries of water below reservoirs on 
account of such evaporation losses from reservoirs. 
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I further submit that the contracts between the United States and 
the metropolitan water district of southern California and between the 
United States and the city and county of San Diego provide: 

* * * that accumulations shall be subject to such conditions as to accumu- 
lation, retention, release, and withdrawal as the Secretary of the Interior may 
from time to time prescribe in his discretion, and his determination thereof shall 
be final; provided further, that the United States reserves the right to make 
similar arrangements with users in other States without distinction in priority, 
and to determine the correlative relations between said district and/or said city 
and such users resulting therefrom. 

The first two contentions of California are fully answered by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Arizona v. Cali- 
fornia (292 U. S., p. 341). 

The Court specifically holds that the 1,000,000 acre-feet of article 
ITI (b) water is apportioned to the lower basin and that no part of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water deliverable at Lee Ferry by the States of 
the upper division under the Colorado River compact can be claimed 
to be surplus water unapportioned by that compact. 

The effort of California to claim that water allocated by article IIT 
(b) to the lower basin is unapportioned and to claim that the use of 
water of the Gila River should be measured other than by the resulting 
depletion at the mouth of the Gila River is to reduce the apportionment 
of water to the lower basin under the Colorado River compact and, by 
some legerdemain, to transfer part of the 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
deliverable at Lee Ferry by the States of the upper division from 
apportioned water to surplus water. 

oth contentions have been decided by the Supreme Court adversely 
to California in Arizona v. California (292 U.S., p. 341), particularly 
in the sixth ground of the opinion quoted above. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you there? We have now run over 
a bit. I was quite anxious that the entire statement be read for my 
benefit, because I am not a lawyer. 

Should we not adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning ? 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning ¢ 

(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., March 14, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1951 


COMMITTEE OF THE INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. John R. Murdock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, please. We will 
proceed with the further hearings on H. R. 1500 and H. R. 1501. 

Mr. Carson was on the witness stand at the conclusion of our session 
yesterday and was in the midst of his presentation. 

As I followed you, Mr. Carson, you had reached page 11 of your 
prepared manuscript. 

Mr. Carson. Page 10. 

The CHatrman. Short as our time is, Mr. Carson, I would like to 
have you continue reading of the statement so that we may have it 
clearly before us for questioning later. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. CARSON, COUNSEL OF ARIZONA 
INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION—Resumed 


Mr. Carson. The question as to evaporation losses can never become 
material unless and until the upper basin uses all of the water appor- 
tioned to it and the States of the lower basin use all of the water 
apportioned to them and surplus water entirely disappears from the 
river, which, in all probability, cannot be for many hundreds of years 
in the future. But, if and when that question should ever arise, I 
submit to you that all over the West, whenever it becomes necessary 
to curtail deliveries because of shortage of water in reservoirs, such 
deliveries are curtailed ratably among users of equal priority of right 
and the courts so require. 

Arizona’s position is that, if and when it should ever be necessary 
to curtail deliveries from Lake Mead on account of evaporation losses 
that Arizona will share ratably with the California agencies such 
evaporation losses by a ratable curtailment of deliveries. 

In this statement I have tried to be as brief as possible to show you 
the basis of Arizona’s claim and Arizona’s position on the California 
contentions. I request that if any question remains in your mind you 
review the positions taken by the attorneys for Arizona and for the 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah and the position 
taken by the Bureau of Reclamation, and I am sure that if you do that 
you will come to the conclusion that Arizona is claiming nothing to 
which she is not clearly entitled and that the diversion of the water 
for the central Arizona project will not and cannot in any way inter- 
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fere with the use in California of the water to which that State is for- 
ever limited by its self-limitation statute. 


LITIGATION 


Arizona has twice brought action against California in the Su- 
»reme Court of the United States, seeking an equitable apportionment 
geese the two States of the use of water of the Colorado River 
(Arizona v. California, 298 U. S., p. 558, and Arizona v. California, 
983 U.S., p. 423). 

In each case the Supreme Court dismissed the bill and refused to 
take jurisdiction, and in each case one of the grounds for dismissal 
was that there was no justiciable controversy, that is, there was not 
any imminent threat of injury by any State to any other State. 

There was no authority or authorized project which would enable 
Arizona to divert water from the Colorado River which any other 
State might contend interfered with its rights. 

I do not here desire to belabor that point. This is thoroughly 
covered in the brief of the Colorado River Basin States Committee 
appearing in the printed record of hearings on H. R. 934 and H. R. 
935, before the Subcommittee on Irrigation.and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Public Lands, Eight-first Congress, beginning on page 
349, part I, of those hearings. 

Arizona believes that the law is clearly settled and Arizona is 
entitled to the use of the water for the central Arizona project. 

However, California spokesmen contend that they desire to bring 
a suit in the Supreme Court of the United States to determine whether 
or not Arizona is entitled to the water. Arizona has no objection to 
their bringing such a suit, provided only that it be a suit within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, so that a final decree may be had. 

Arizona has twice been denied a decree, and its case dismissed on 
the motion of these same California spokesmen made upon the ground 
that there was no justiciable controversy and cannot be, until there is 
an imminent threat of injury that is an attempt, with ability to carry 
it out, by one State to divert water which some other State might claim 
interfered with its right to the use of water from the river. 

Accordingly, Senator O’Mahoney and Senator Millikin, in the 
Kighty-first Congress, in the Senate worked out an amendment to 
the central Arizona project authorization bill, then pending, granting 
the consent of Congress to the joinder of the United States in any 
action brought within 6 months from the effective date of he author- 
ization act, challenging Arizona’s right to the use of the water for 
the central Arizona project and further providing that no moneys 
should be appropriated or expended for works to be used for the 
diversion of Colorado River water into Arizona during the period of 
6 months, or thereafter, during the pendency of any such suit. 

Arizona consented to those amendments and they are incorporated 
in the bills now before this committee. 

California spokesmen say that they are desirous of the construction 
of Bridge Canyon Dam for power purposes only. The bill would 
permit the construction of Bridge Canyon Dam, during pendency 
of the suit, if it is found that its construction will not. deprive more 
urgently needed defense construction of materials or labor. 
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If California contentions should prevail, the works to divert Colo- 
rado water from the Colorado River into Arizona would never be built, 
but the dam would be built and continue to produce power. 

Governor Warren, of California, and some of these same spokes- 
men for California interests stated, prior to the inclusion of the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendement, that their sole opposition to the 
central Arizona project came from their desire that the question of 
water rights be settled and if it were found that Arizona was entitled 
to the water, they had no objection to Arizona using the water where 
Arizona deemed best. 

The O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment fully met their contention by 
affording an opportunity to present a justiciable controversy to the 
Supreme Court, in which a final decree could be entered by that court 
on the question of water right. 

But they still oppose the central Arizona project and shift their 
ground of opposition to economic grounds and attack the central 
Arizona project authorization bill because it utilizes the same financial 
policy and provision for repayment as is utilized by the Central Valley 
project in California and all of its component parts and by the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project, in Colorado, the Missouri Basin projects, 
the Columbia Basin projects, the Idaho projects, and every other 
project authorized or built in recent years in the West. 

I would like to pause a moment to say that in the Central Valley 
project of California, the cost is paid by charges for delivery of water 
and sale of power, and so far as I know, there has been no guaranty 
of payment by California or any conservation district, or any taxing 
agency. 

They are still operating on the sale of power and a charge for deliv- 
ery of water to existing irrigation districts, and they utilize interest 
component and aid from power revenue to help pay for irrigation, 

They seek to apply to the central Arizona project distortions relat- 
ing to cost and calculations as to theoretical interest, which have never 
been ay sey to any irrigation or reclamation project, or any naviga- 
tion or flood control project in the history of the United States. 

If they did apply the same calculations to the projects being built 
in California, they would, undoubtedly, recognize the fallaciousness 
of such calculations, for the reason that California has flood-control 
projects (either heretofore constructed, under construction or au- 
thorized) in excess of $1,000,000,000 on which not a dime will be 
repaid to the Federal Treasury on either principal or interest. The 
central California project, when completed, calculated on the samt 
cost basis as the central Arizona project, as of July 1, 1948, will cost 
in excess of $3,890,000,000, of which 87 percent is reimbursable—in 
our project 98.5 percent approximately—I think a little more than 
9814 percent is rembursable—largely through the use of interest com- 
ponent of power rate and aid from power revenue in the construction 
of irrigation works. 

I would like to read this answer of the Secretary of the Interior to 
question 17, which contains a tabulation of interests costs, which, so 
far as I recall, has not been read to this committee. 

It is the text of the answer, following the tabulation : 

It is to be noted that the foregoing computation which relates to imputed 


interests costs, does not include the additional revenues which may be derived 
from a conservancy type district mentioned in the answer to question two. As 
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to costs, such a computation is equally applicable to the investment in any other 

Federal project, not required to be fully repaid by project revenues with interest. 
Most Federal works projects are not planned to be self-liquidating through 

direct project revenues only. Accordingly, if a similar computation were applied 

to them, it would show a greater computed interest cost in relation to original 

investment than the interest costs shown for this project, which has a very sub- 


stantial total of direct revenues. 

I have had calculations made on that basis of interest costs relating 
to California projects to show the unfairness of that calculation. It 
is in the record here that the Federal Government has appropriated in 
California, if my memory is correct, non-interest-bearing funds total- 
ing $423,394, 454 for reclamation projects, and if this money costs the 
Government 24% percent compounded, interest will amount to in 
50 years, $1,030,000,000; in 75 years, $2,280,000,000 in 100 years, 
$4,600 000,000. 

‘Ag: ain, the Federal Government has spent according to the statement 
of expenditures that Mr. Morris put in the record, $261,994,694, none 
of which will be repaid, interest or principal, and the interest calculated 
on that amount for 50 years on this same basis would be $640,000,000 ; 
on 75 years, it would be $1, 400,000,000 ; on 100 years it would be $2,830,- 
000,000: on 200 years, it would be $33,500, 000. 000, and it would go on 
indefinitely, because it would never be repaid, ‘and then on the Central 
Valley irrigration project in California it was estimated to cost at 
1942 prices, $1,810,800,000; at 1951 prices, the same as this is now 
estimated for central Arizona, that same project would cost nearly 
$4,300,000,000, 

If this project was constructed at present prices and the money cost 
of the Government 2.5 percent compounded interest would amount 
to in 50 years, $10,750,000,000 ; in 75 years, $23,000,000,000. 

I would like to put these in the record at this point, 

There is one other I overlooked. It is in the record in the testimony 
in the Senate hearings, that California now has authorized projects, 
flood control projects, totaling $735,747,000. 

If that be correct, and this money should cost the Government 2.5 
percent compounded, interest will amount to on that feature, in 50 
years, * 1,790,000,000; in 75 years, $3,950,000,000; in 100 years, $8,000,- 
000,000 ; and in 200 years, $95,000,000,000, 

I would like to put that in the record. That is never to be repaid. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection it may be so entered at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 
¢ If the Federal Government has authorized flood control projects in California 
totaling $735,747,000, and if this money costs the Government 2144 percent com- 
pounded, interest will amount to: 





$1, 790, 000,000 


bY | Reta? no Dee SAR Re ce Nal ee EEE ile S. 
ly RRL eae aa ae Pp ee SSE TEE PETS 3,950,000,000 
DED seg et lhl peice Je ie ee ee and 8,000,000,000 

95,000,000,000 


Se NE i ha etic oni a se Ne Fern 
The Centra] Valley irrigation project in California was estimated to cost, at 
1942 prices, $1,810,800,000. At 1951 prices, the same project would cost near 
$4,300,000,000. If this project was constructed at present prices and the money 
cost the Government 214 percent compounded, interest would amount to: 
Ea ee ae eae eee oie eT ay LS LEIS ROS Se ay $10,750,000,600 
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If the Federal Government has appropriated for reclamation in California 
non-interest-bearing funds totaling $423,398,454, and if this money costs the 
Government 214 percent compounded, interest will amount to: 


NE Ee Ne GIS Ls ee a ~ $1,080,000,000 
RE RES EE MEE LL ee AER eee 2,280,000,000 
4,600,000,000 


100 years ._.--.-~- « sibiaieciiledehisemt Nee eit saints tide bbc caaaaet Ficeecotaeaiiions 
If the Federal Government has expended funds, nonrepayable, totaling $261,- 
994,694, and if this money costs the Government 2% percent compounded, interest 
will amount to: 
$640 000,000 
1,400,000,000 
2,830,000 000 
33,500,000,000 


SE Na ET SS EN: SAS 
, | RD 0 oe Sea aes BES. eh dee ees PF Se SS REED 2 Oe ae igrtet Cre 
I NE i nao eae Scena em reir en ance een pn ee oa : 
re OD ik sisi hn initiated re FD MS Fe EEE Spee © See ee ree 

Mr. Carson. Returning to this prepared statement on page 14, if 
interest were calculated—— 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to be contentious on 
this thing, but are we taking this project on its merits or are we 
figuring what California has not or some other State has got and say- 
ing because they have something, Arizona is entitled to it ¢ 

I do not think that is the basis on which we should proceed. I think 
we should limit the testimony before this committee to the feasibility 
and practicability of this particular project and not what any other 
State has gotten in the past. 

The Cuarmrman. This project should be considered on its merits. 
Comparisons are made only because opponents have shouted this 
“interest cost.” 

Mr. Carson. Mr Chairman, may I make that clear? We are not 
opposed to California projects or projects anywhere else. What we 
hoped to have applied to our project in Arizona is the same standard 
that the comittee has applied to these projects in other States, and 
that you make no adverse distinctions between the Arizona project 
and the Central Valley project in California, or any other of these 
reclamation projects. 

Mr. Harrison. What you are saying is every State in this Union 
has a right to come in on the same kind of a basis and say because every 
other State has a right to it, we have a right to it. , 

If you cannot show feasibility and practicability, I do not think you 
should get it. 

Mr. Carson. We have shown feasibility. 

Mr. Harrison. I have no objection to your other testimony. I am 
‘aising objection to this testimony. 4 

Mr. Carson. We have no objection to California projects. We have 
no opposition to these projects in any other State. They are in the 
national interest and good business. They come in with this caleula- 
tion of interest cost and spread it over the country, how much it is 
going to cost each State in the Union and do not take into account 
the return that is coming to each State in the Union based on the in- 
come tax that was testified to by Mr. Morris, and do not take into 
account that these other projects have never had interest costs so 
calculated. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to say at this point that when you have 
completed reading the statement I think we should begin with the 
newer members of the committee for questioning, so Mr. Bow, if you 
and the other gentlemen will be ready. . 


80804—-51—-+er. 2, pt. 1———-35 
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Mr. Carson. If interest were calculated on the projects heretofore 
built, now authorized or planned in the Central Valley of California, 
compounded semiannually and figured in as costs of California proj- 
ects, as they attempt to figure on the central Arizona age. their 
interest cost alone would be somewhere between $10 billion and $20 
billion. If the same calculations were applied to any State or con- 
gressional district, the fallacy of such calculations would be imme- 
diately apparent. 


THE COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 


Since their creation, the Colorado River Board of California and the 
Colorado River Association of California have bitterly opposed and 
continue to oppose the use of Colorado River water in Arizona. They 
continuously oppose Arizona’s right to the use of the water of the 
Colorado River to which Arizona is clearly entitled, and I am con- 
vinced, will in the future, as in the past, oppose the use of the water of 
the Colorado River in Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming to which those States, respectively, are clearly entitled. 

n connection with that Mexican water treaty, some statements have 
been made here that it gave too much water to Mexico. The testimony 
in the treaty hearings, which are of record and available to this com- 
mittee, consisting of five parts, show that in 1942 and 1943, just prior 
to the ratification of that treaty, Mexico was using a little in excess 
of 1,800,000 acre-feet of water, and it was being delivered, most of it, 
to Mexico by the Imperial Irrigation District of California, which 
made a financial profit out of that delivery, and which district then at 
the time of these hearings, and so far as I know still owns, all of the 
stock of the subsidiary Mexican corporation, which delivered water to 
Mexican lands, so in my judgment and in the judgment of these other 
States, the Mexican water treaty saved water for use within the United 
States and saved water for use even within the State of California 
for those people who want to use water within the boundaries of the 
State of California and the people that opposed the treaty were those 
that did not want to have cut off the revenue that they were getting 
from delivery of water to Mexico. 

Also, I wanted to call particular attention, Mr. Bow, to this treaty 
hearing, of which I have only the one volume, part I, but it appears 
in that on page 32. 

Mr. Bow. What is the document you are reading from? 

Mr. Carson. From the hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, on the 
treaty with Mexico, on page 32; Mr. Lawson testified as to the uses 
in Mexico and Senator Hayden made a statement on the following 
page. 

ur view, or Arizona’s view, was presented by me in that hearing, 
beginning on page 248 of this same volume, which I would like to leave 
with you. 

Over the bitter opposition of the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, the Mexican Water Treaty was negotiated and ratified in 1945, 
and is now in full force and effect, forever limiting Mexico’s claim to 
the water of the Colorado River to 1,500,000 acre-feet per year. Over 
the bitter opposition of the Colorado River Board of California, the 
Arizona water delivery contract was signed and ratified in 1944 and is 
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now in full force and effect; and over the bitter opposition of the 
Colorado River Board of California—in 1946 I had better add to 
that—the Gila bill was enacted into law by the Congress in 1947, and 
its works are now being constructed. 

The Colorado River Board of California and the Colorado River 
Association of California bitterly oppose the present authorization 
bills for the central Arizona project, and in the bitterness of their 
campaign their spokesmen and propagandists resort to half-truths 
and misinterpretations and carry on a tremendous propaganda cam- 

aign, spredding such half-truths and misinterpretations all over the 

nited States. 

Arizona is a small State. Arizona does not have the propagandists 
or the money to compete with the spokesmen of southern California 
in such acampaign. We, in Arizona, believe in the truth, justice, and 
equity of our cause and in the American system of Government. We 
have full confidence in the integrity and ability of this committee 
and of the Congress to recognize the truth and do justice. We pre- 
sent the facts to you—who have the power to decide—and we have 
full confidence in your patziatinnn "aaa loyalty to our country. 

The CHarrman. I presume if you were in a court you would rest 
your case but this is not quite the same as a court. 

We would like to ask some questions. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have very few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I think if this were a court of law much of the testimony that has 
come in would not be here, because it has not been directed, as the 
gentleman from Wyoming said, to the matter relative to the project 
and really before the committee, and that is the feasibility of this 
project. 

As I see it, most of this testimony has gotten to this bitter fight 
between California and Arizona. I want to join with what the 
gentleman from Wyoming said, that I am interested in the feasibility 
of this oa and I am not interested in whether there has been a raid 
on the Treasury by some other State to justify any further raid on 
the Treasury, and I do not believe all this testimony of what Cali- 
fornia has done or other States have done is material to the issue 
before us. 

The question here is, is this a feasible plan and are we justified in 
going forward with it. 

I do not believe I have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carson. May I answer that just a minute, Mr. Bow? I do not 
consider this to be a raid on the Treasury; nor do I consider the Cali- 
fornia projects to be a raid on the Treasury. 

Mr. how. I used a little different expression, but that is all right. 

Mr. Carson. I think they are in the national interest. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Mr. McMullen is not here now, but he raised a 
question one time, Mr. Carson. 

Assuming there are three phases of the project, one would be the 
enactment of this legislation; as I understand another would be Cali- 
fornia’s proposed court test, and third would be the expenditures on 
the actual construction of your project. 

Now Mr. McMullen’s question previously here was what stage would 
the court test come? 
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Mr. Carson. As soon as this authorization bill is passed, because 
then we would have ability to divert water into Arizona. If Cali- 
fornia claimed that it interfered with their right the court could take 
jurisdiction and come out with a definitive decree as soon as this bill 
is passed, but no money could be appropriated. 

Mr. Wuarton. Before the money is spent? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; no money could be spent until that suit was over, 
but it would take the authorization of the works to divert the water 
from the Colorado River into Arizona before the court could take 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Wuarton. That would be your opinion, based on previous 
legislation ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WuHarron, That is all. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jenison? 

Mr. Jentson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have only one question. I 
would like to explore this further. * 

The court test has concerned those of us who are interested in this 
project for several years. 

Do I understand it is your position and the position of the State of 
Arizona that the only way to adjudicate this issue before the highest 
court in the land is to authorize expenditure of this fund ? 

Mr. Carson. Of the money to build the diversion works from the 
Colorado River into central Arizona. 

Mr. Jenison. That is the only way ? 

Mr. Carson. That is the only way you can state a case under the 
jurisdiction of the courts under its previous decisions. Arizona tried 
it twice. I didn’t try it because I gave an opinion Arizona could not 
maintain it because there was no justiciable controversy and the court 
in that 298 case dismissed it on that ground, and on the ground also 
in passing that the United States was not a party, but they held spe- 
cifically that there was no justiciable controversy ; that plans and de- 
signs without ability to carry them out do not bring it within the con- 
stitutional jurisdiction of the court. 

Now the constitutional jurisdiction of the court is limited to jus- 
ticiable controversies and that jurisdiction can neither be enlarged 
nor restricted by an act of Congress. 

It is constitutional and they have repeatedly so held in these suits 
between States. 

Mr. Jenison. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I was just interested in 
getting his interpretation of that. 

Mr. Carson. It is not only mine. I cited in my statement the other 
attorneys and the briefs that are in the record so you can examine 
the opinions of other attorneys and the court decisions, Mr. Jenison. 

The Cuarrman. Perhaps we had better leave this up chiefly to the 
lawyers, but frankly I am worried about a tragic possibility here. 
Judge Morris, have you some questions? 

Mr. Morris. I would like to point up just one or two questions on 
the feasibility of this. 

As I understood your testimony, Mr. Carson, 98.5 percent, or ap- 
proximately that, will be reimbursable, or paid back? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. And I also understood your statement to say that the 
interest component—and this is important—the interest component 
would be taken care of in the power ? 

Mr. Carson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to have your attention, gentlemen, just a 
minute on this point, on the feasibility of it. 

I would like to have your attention on this. You raised this ques- 
tion. I consider it important. 

In the first place he says it is feasible, because 98.5 or approximately 
that is reimbursable; also that this interest that they are talking 
about—let me have your attention gentlemen. I want to get this in 
the record for your benefit if you do not mind. 

We are talking about feasibility. That the interest component he 
has been talking about all the time, this $2 billion, is taken care of in 
the power, so it is paid back. 

Mr. Povutson. That is a new one. 

Mr. Morris. That is based on the statement that it is paid back by 
the power project. 

Mr. Carson. If the interest component is added to the power rate 
the power is sold to people in Arizona and all the power revenue helps 
pay for this irrigation works as well as the power works, the same as 
they do in Central Valley of California. 

Mr. Morris. Who will pay that interest? Will it not be the people 
that use the electricity ? 

Mr. Carson. The people of Arizona. 

Mr. Morris. Then the taxpayers over American will not be called 
upon to pay that $2 billion, if I understand it correctly. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bow. If the gentleman will yield, I think, Judge Morris, that 
is the most important thing before this committee. ' 

Mr. Morris. I do too. 

Mr. Bow. I wish we could get the answer to it some place where 
it is not slanted by one side or the other. I think it is the most 
important thing for this committee. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. I wanted your attention on that. I 
may be in error, but I think that is correct, that the interest they have 
been talking about of 2 billion dollars, or whatever it is, will not be 
paid by the taxpayers of the United States. It will be paid by the 
users of the electricity and the users are the people in this particular 
area. 

Now if Lam wrong all right, but I think that is correct. 

The Cuamman. Had you finished ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saywor. Mr. Carson, you are still the attorney for the State of 
Arizona; is that correct 

Mr. Carson. Yes; for the Arizona State Stream Commission. 

Mr, Sayior. And you are still actively engaged in the practice of 
law in Arizona? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Through your firm? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Now I am interested in some of your statements which 
you made with regard to this interest component. 
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Is there any project in the United States that has a pay-out period 
of 75 years under the present reclamation law ‘ 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. There are some that have been built and the 
time has been extended by special acts of Congress. There is a list 
of them with pay-out times in the hearing before the Senate commit- 
tee on the Eden project in Wyoming, of pay-out periods. 

Mr. Harrison. Eden has not been completed yet has it? 

Mr. Carson. No; but it has been authorized. 

Mr. Harrison. Let us wait and find out about that. 

Mr. Carson. It is authorized. 

Mr. Harrison. Whether they pay out or not, I want to know after 
it is completed and the money is paid back. 

Mr. Carson. Well, there is in this Senate hearing a list of pay-out 
periods for various projects in the United States in the West, irriga- 
tion projects. I thought that was what you wanted to know. 

Mr. Sayxor. That is correct. 

Mr. Carson. In the record of the Eden hearings, in the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you get that list and have it made a part of the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Pourson. I would like to see it and find out the verification 
of it. Have it prepared with proper verification rather than a mere 
statement by an Arizona witness. 

Mr. Carson. It wasn’t an Arizona witness. It was a Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of Interior, tabulation of pay-out period. 

The Cuarrman. Does the Chair understand that this is a list that 


appears in the Senate hearing? 
Mr. Carson. In the Senate hearing on the Eden project in Wyoming. 
The CuamMan. The request is it to be included in this hearing at 
this point? 
Mr. Sartor. That is correct. 
The Cuatrman. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The information is as follows :) 


[Pp. 32, 33, 34, Senate hearings, April 8, on S. 55, Eden project, Wyoming] 


STATEMENT ON Pay-OvuT PeRiop FoR SELECTED RECLAMATION PROJECTS, MAarcH 
9, 1949 


I. Projects with specific legislation authorizing length of pay-out period in 
excess of 40 years. 

1. Mancos project, Colorado.—Public Law 109, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
approved by the President June 25, 1947, authorized pay-out period of 60 years. 

2. Paonia project, Colorado.—Public Law 117, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
approved by the President June 25, 1947, authorized pay-out period of 68 years. 

3. Gila project, Arizona.—Public Law 272, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
approved by the President July 30, 1947, authorized pay-out period of 60 years. 

4. Provo River project, Utah.—Public Law 462, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, approved by the President March 29, 1948, authorized extension statutory 
40-year pay-out period sufficient to return increased cost of project construction, 
It is estimated that a 60-year period will be required for the Provo River Water 
Users’ Association and about 50 years for the metropolitan water district of Salt 
Lake City. 

5. Yakima project, Kennewick division, Washington.—Public Law 629, Eigh- 
tieth Congress, second session, approved by the President June 12, 1948, author- 
ized pay-out period of 66 years. 

6. Lewiston Orchards project, Idaho.—Public Law 569, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, approved by the President July 31, 1946, authorized pay-out 
period of 50 years. 
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7. Preston Bench project, Idaho.—Public Law 644, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, approved by the President June 15, 1948, authorized pay-out period of 
74 years. 

8. Deschutes project, Oregon (Ochoco Dam) .—Public Law 841, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session, approved by the President June 29, 1948, authorizes emer- 
gency reconstruction of Ochoco Dam, subject to allocations under section 7 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and repayment reimbursable amounts under 
terms satisfactory to water users and Bureau of Reclamation. Negotiations have 
been completed with Ochoco irrigation district providing for pay-out period of 
approximately 60 years. 

9. North Platte project, Nebraska.—Public Law 555, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, approved by the President May 25, 1948, authorized execution amend- 
atory repayment contract with Northport irrigation district. Annual payments 
required under preceding contract, which began in 1926, were far beyond capacity 
of water users. Amendatory contract negotiated in 1948 provides that the district 
will pay the construction obligation of $952,046, at the rate of $3,500 annually, 
plus certain net revenues from power and other sources. Based on present level 
of net power revenues, total annual payments are expected to approximate $9,000 
annually, giving an additional pay-out period of 106 years. Total pay-out period 
payments were to have begun under existing contracts (no payments made until 
1937), 209 years. 

2. Glasgow irrigation district, Milk River project, Montana.—(a) Pay-out 
unded proposed repayment contract, 153 years; (b) total pay-out period from 
1982 when payments were to have begun under existing contracts (no payments 
made until 1937), 169 years. 

3. Vale, Oreg., irrigation district, Vale project, Oregon.—(a) Pay-out under 
proposed repayment contract, 72 years; (%) total pay-out period from 1946 when 
first installment was due under existing contract, 75 years. 

4. Stanfield irrigation district, Umatilla project, Oregon.—(a) Pay-out under 
proposed repayment contract, 185 years: (0) total pay-out period from 1935 
when first installment became due under existing contract, about 200 years. 

5. Westland irrigation district, Umatilla project, Oregon.—(a) Pay-out under 
proposed repayment contract 278 years; (») total pay-out period from 1932 when 
first installment became due under existing contract, 295 years. 

6. Frenchtown irrigation district, Frenchtown project, Montana—(a) Pay-out 
under proposed repayment contract, 44 years, (b) total pay-out period from 1940 
when first installment became due under existing contract, 58 years. 

7. Deaver irrigation district, Shoshone project, Wyoming.—(a) Pay-out under 
proposed repayment contract, 200 years; (0b) total pay-out period from 1918 
when payments began under public notice, 231 years. 

8. Belle Fourche irrigation district, Belle Fourche project, South Dakota.— 
(a) Pay-out under proposed repayment contract, 75 years; (b) total pay-out 
period from 1909 when repayments began on an individual water-right basis, 
115 years. 

IV. Status of project planning reports involving proposed projects where the 
repayment period required for the return of construction costs allocated to be 
repaid by water users is estimated to require more than 40 years: 

A, Reports on which the Department is recommending early construction: 

1. Central Valley Basin.—The estimated repayment period for this basin-wide 
project is 50 years. This report has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
by the Department. 

2. Columbia River Basin.—The repayment period estimated for this project is 
50 years. This report has been presented to the Bureau of the Budget by the 
Department. 

8. Central Arizona project.—It is estimated that this project would require a 
78-year repayment period. This report has been presented recently to the Con- 
gress by the Department. 

B. Reports on which the Department is not recommending early construction 
because of unfavorable economic circumstances : 

1. Nueces Basin project, Texras.—It is estimated that more than 200 years will 
be required to retire the costs allocated to be repaid by irrigation water users on 
this proposed project. This report has been submitted to the Congress by the 
Department. 

2. Gooseberry project, Utah.—Approximately 200 years would be required to 
return the construction cost allocated to be repaid by irrigation. water users on 
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this proposed project. This report has been submitted to the Congress by the 
Department. 

3. Snowflake project, Arizona.—Approximately over 400 years would be re- 
quired to return the construction cost allocated to be repaid by irrigation water 
users on this proposed project. This report has been submitted to the Congress 
by the Department. 

4. China Valley project, Arizona.—lIt is estimated that the water users’ pay- 
ment ability on this proposed project would be sufficient only for an anticipated 
operation and maintenance cost with nothing available to be applied on the 
construction obligation. This report has been presented to the Congress by the 
Department. 

5. Emery County project, Utah.—It is estimated that over 200 years would be 
required to return the construction cost allocated to be repaid by the irrigation 
water users on this project. The report has been completed, comments of the 
affected States have been received, and will soon be submitted to the Congress. 

6. Lyman project, Wyoming.—lIt is estimated that approximately 152 years 
would be required to return the construction cost allocated to be repaid by irri- 
gation water users on this proposed project. This report has been completed and 
will shortly be presented to the affected States for comment. 

V. Repayment contracts under authority of the act of December 5, 1924. 

Subsection F, section 4, of the act of December 5, 1924, provided for the repay- 
ment of construction charges on the basis of annual installments to be computed 
as follows: “The installment of the construction charge per irrigable acre payable 
each year shall be 5 per centum of the average gross annual acre income for the 
ten calendar years first preceding * * *. These annual payments shall con- 
tinue until the total construction charge against each unit is paid.” 

It will be noted that this act did not require pay-out within any prescribed 
term of years. Length of pay-out determined by the amount of gross income 
per acre realized over the years on the project. 

geen 5-percent plan of payment was repealed by section 47 of the act of May 

, 1926. During its short life repayment contracts using the 5-percent plan of 
ee a were executed with 21 water-user organizations. A list of those con- 
tracts with estimated payment period follows (payments subsequent to 1946 based 
on average farm prices prevailing for period 1939-44) : 


Boise project, Idaho: Years 


Big Bend irrigation district ; -. olive teks rae 66 
Black Canyon irrigation district______~ BMA CLS see 37 
ea Kuna irrigation district. __- Pikess eB ee 59 
Nampa and Meridian irrigation distriet_______ state! ‘ 42 
Ow, Lore Serer Greece Ae aes ‘- 30 
ee anwar aun he AS 49 
Lower Yellowstone project, Montana: 
Lower Yellowstone irrigation district No, 1 ___- Phe it tr Soa - 54 
Lower Yellowstone irrigation district No. 2 eee ; 4 
Minidoka project, Idahe: Burley irrigation district 50 
North Platte project, Nebr: aska and Wyoming: 
Goshen irrigation district- ; 
Gering and Fort Laramie irrigation district 
Pathfinder irrigation district..__....._...___- 
Shoshone project, Wyoming: 
Deaver irrigation district 
Shoshone irrigation district 
Strawberry Valley project, Utah: 
Highline division___- | 
Spanish Fork division | 
Sun River project, Montana: 
Fort Shaw irrigation district 61 
Greenfields irrigation district 82 
Umatilla project, Oregon: 
West Extension irrigation district ; 78 
Eiermiaton irrigation district... i 94 
Yakima project, Washington: Kittitas reclamation district. 82 


Mr, Sartor. Now Mr. Carson, since you have brought into the pic- 
ture, again referring to Mr. Morris’ statements with regard to the 
tremendous amount of money that other States would receive, which 


79 
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is not reimbursable, I want to ask you whether or not it is not a fact 
that there is a definite difference in the policy with regard to reclama- 
tion work and to flood-control work. 

Mr. Carson. Yes; we repay the costs. You don’t repay the prin- 
cipal. We repay the costs. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, Mr. Carson, do you mean to say that if 
flood-control work were put in in Arizona, that you would pay the 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I am not so sure that we would. I don’t think we 
would if it were pure flood control. Irrigation projects we pay back 
the cost. There is a little flood control in this project that is made non- 
reimbursable but As a general provision by law; but that does not 
affect a cost of interest to the Government. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, the flood-control projects wherever 
they are put in in any of the 48 States are put in on a nonreimbursable 
basis ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes, but the cost in interest to the Treasury is just as 
great as it is on an irrigation project where finally we pay back the 
principal and you don’t pay back the principal. 

Mr. Sayvor. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have put in the 
record, since the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has had called to 
its attention the tremendous sum of $208,000,000 which they have 
received, which is not reimbursable, a letter I have received from 
R. W. Maxwell, who is Commissioner of Accounts of the Treasury 
Department, and this is just for information, that from the years 
1900 to 1948, the State of Arizona has paid in to the Federal Treasury 
$497,198,654.96. 

During that same period, the State of California has paid in 

$23,237,792,414.28. 

The Commonwealth of Penns sylvania has paid in to the Treasury 
Department $28,171,946,725.22, so that the State of Pennsylvania 
has received substantially leon than 1 percent of the money which they 
have paid in to the Federal Treasury in what you call nonreimburs- 
able funds. 

Mr. Carson. They are nonreimbursable are they not, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I agree with you they are nonreimbursable, but they 
are nonreimbursable wherever they are put in all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Povtson. So are the taxes nonreimbursable. 

Mr. Sartor. And the $28,000,000,000 the State of Pennsylvania 
has paid in in taxes are also nonreimbursable. They have been used 
by a good many of these bureaus and some of the others down there. 

Mr. Morris. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. Wait until I make one observation more, and so as to 
bring it right up to date, the State of Arizona in 1949 and 1950 has 
paid into the Federal Treasury $156,950,326.78 and in those 2 years 
the State of California has p: aid in $5,750,622,941.27, and the State of 
Pennsylvania has paid in in those 2 years $6,177,813,666.62. 

Mr. Morris. And those are cert: Linly pertinent in view of the other 
testimony; there is no question about the pertinency of it, but my 
suggestion to you is that one of the reasons why your great State has 
been able to pay such a large amount of tax is because of the wealth 
of your State. The reason Arizona and some of these others could 
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not is just the very thing we are talking about here. They cannot 
have that wealth in the State until they get this water and when 
given this water they will be able to pay accordingly. 

Mr. Povutson. Do you want to include this bill, then, as a charity 
bill, a Marshall plan bill, or something like that ? 

Mr. Morris. No; I wouldn’t do that, Mr. Poulson. ; 

Mr. Sartor. I might say that for the benefit of the committee, this 
bill, on the basis of $788,000,000, will be more money than the State 
of Arizona has paid into the Federal Treasury from 1900 to and 
including 1950. i 

Mr. Enatx. Did I understand you to say that this project would 
cost more money than Arizona has paid into the Federal Treasury 
since it has been a State ? 

Mr. Sartor. According to the letter which I received, which is 
dated March 8, 1951, which I have just submitted for the record. 

Mr. Enate. It is also true is it not, Mr. Saylor, that this project will 
cost more money than the assessed valuation of all the property in 
Arizona, according to their own tax assessment / 

Mr. Sartor. That is correct. 

That is all the questions I have. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
FiscaL SERVICE, 
Washington 25, March 8, 1951. 
Hon, Joun P. SAyLor, 


House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sartor: With reference to your telephonic request for the 
amounts of internal revenue receipts for the fiscal years 1900 through 1948 and 
the amounts for the fiscal years 1949 and 1950 for the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania, there are set forth below the aggregate amounts for 
these States as requested. 











Fiscal years Arizona California Pennsylvania 
1900 to 1948. _____- wey SARE Re a $497, 198, 654. 96 | $23, 237, 792, 414. 28 $28, 171, 946, 725. 22 
BRUNO I, £ oc bcccddiccnbsdccdvccsuoned 156, 950, 326. 78 5, 750, 622, 941. 27 6, 177, 813, 666. 62 





These amounts are on the basis of reports of collectors of internal revenue. 
It should be borne in mind that Federal tax receipts do not necessarily indicate 
the tax burden of the respective State, since the taxes may be eventually borne 
by persons in other States. Therefore data representing tax collections in par- 
ticular States have very serious limitations and, in the interest of accuracy, great 
care must be exercised in their use. Receipts from internal revenue collected 
in a particular State, for example, do not necessarily correspond with the 
amounts which the people of that State ultimately pay toward the expenses of 
the Government. While the individual reporting income in a certain State is 
usually a resident of that State, his income is often derived from sources in 
another State. Also, corporations, particularly the larger ones, pay their income 
taxes in the States in which their principal offices are maintained, although 
their physical properties may be located in other States or sections of the 
country, and the greater part of their profits may be derived from sales in many 
States. 
Very truly yours, 
Ropert W. MAxweELt, 
Commissioner of Accounts. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Poulson ? 
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Mr. Povtson. You stated in your opinion, Mr. Carson, this case 
could not be justiciable unless this project was authorized. 

Mr. Carson. That is right, or some project authorized to divert 
water into Arizona, central Arizona. 

Mr. Poutson. Will you make the statement that if you are appear- 
ing as legal counsel, that you will argue the same case before the 
Supreme Court? Would you use the same reasoning before the Su- 
preme Court in asking that this matter be decided ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I will, as soon as this bill is authorized for Arizona; 
Arizona I am sure would consider that we had the authority and the 
ability to divert water from the river, and if California alleged that 
our diversion would in any way interfere with California’s right, we 
would join in the request to the Supreme Court to settle it, but they 
‘an’t do it. We can’t waive jurisdiction; the court can’t waive juris- 
diction. 

That can come up any time on the court’s motion or by any party 
that might be in the case, and that cannot be waived. It is jurisdic- 
tional under the Constitution. 

Mr. Poutson. You would not join in any action to have the case 
thrown out of court then because of any technicalities, that there had 
been no loss to California because the project had not actually been 
put into operation ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir; we would not. 

Mr. Poutson. In your statement yesterday, on page 6, in one of your 
quotations here, you omitted certain sentences which I think should be 
included, and, therefore, I am going to read them into the record. 

I am reading from the Hoover Dam documents, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and in your statement you said: 

To the use of water pertinent to such works or structure unless and until— 


and then you have the stars, which designates that there has been 
some omissions, and going on from there— 

(1) The States of Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
shall ratify the Colorado River compact mentioned in section 13 hereof, and the 
President, by public proclamation, shall have so declared, or (2) if said States 
fail to ratify the said compact within 6 months from the date of the passage of 
this act, then, until six of said States including the State of California, shall 
ratify said compact and shall consent to waive the provisions of the first para- 
graph of article 11 of said compact, which makes the same binding and obliga- 
tory only when approved by each of the seven States signatory thereto, and shall 
have approved said compact without conditions, save that of such six-State ap- 
proval and the President by public proclamation shall have so declared, and 
further until the State of California— 

Mr. Poutson. This is taken from the Hoover Dam documents, page 
A-215 for reference. 

Mr. Carson. I have the Hoover Dam contracts, which is the original 
volume, including that act, on page 411, 410, and 411. 

Mr. Povrson. That is all. I just wanted that in the record. 

Mr. Carson. I know, but Mr. Poulson, that does not affect the 
California self-limitation statute. It was not conditioned on Arizona 
then ratifying the compact; whether we ratified it or whether we did 
uot the California self-limitation statute is in full force and effect. 

Mr. Poutson. You are arguing a point of law, and inasmuch as I am 
not an attorney, I leave that up to my other two colleagues, Mr. Engle 
and Mr. Yorty, but my main objection is the fact that this is an in- 
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feasible project proposed at a time when the Nation is facing one of the 
greatest crises in the history of the country, so your main argument is 
on the legal questions and not on the feasibility of the project. 

Mr. Carson. My main argument is on the law question, but I under- 
stood the California position before the O’Mahoney-Millikin amend- 
rent, that all they were concerned about was that they thought we were 
going to take California water and we provided in this bill a method 
to get that before the Supreme Court for settlement. Governor 
Warren put that in the record in this House Document 136. 

Mr. Poutson. I happen to be a representative of the Thirteenth 
District of California and I am speaking for myself and no one else 
has any power to speak for me, and I am opposing the project on the 
basis, as I said before that the Nation is in one of the greatest crises 
we have ever been in, at a time when we cannot afford to make such 
a charitable contribution. 

Mr. Carson. peer we have in this bill, Mr. Poulson, the provision 
that no money can be spent for these works to divert water during 
the pendency “of any such suit, and then we have in this bill section 
15, which prohibits any construction, if any agency of the Federal 
Government having jurisdiction over the allocation of labor or ma- 
terials finds it is needed elsewhere for national defense, but we cannot 
settle the lawsuit without an authorization to divert water. 

Mr. Poutson. On that basis, then, certainly no member of Congress, 
and I have yet to find anybody else in Government who is able to 
foresee into the future, what our economic conditions would be at 
the time, and to determine whether such a project is ever going to be 
needed or whether it would be feasible with the increasing costs and 
uncertainty of the future. 

Mr. Carson. We think we have shown it is feasible from an eco- 
nomic point of view. Now we know when this bill is authorized, and 
this lawsuit is settled, that then the appropriations would have to 
wait on the national financial picture, the same as every other project 
has to wait, and take our turn in the over-all national picture as to 
whether in the judgment of Congress in that year they can justify 
expenditure. 

Mr. Poutson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. I might make this comment: In 1937 I got a Fed- 
eral building for my home town authorized and the money put up, 
but it is not built yet. An emergency came on and all work was stop- 
ped and I say to my home folks, “We are going to begin building on 
that tomorrow,” and I do not know when tomorrow is going to 
come when the emergency would be over, but that was one public 
work held up. 

Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think I shall preface what I have to say by saying 
I am not an attorney, and do not claim to be, and do not have that 
background, but I have not been convinced up to date that the only 
way you can get into the Supreme Court with this thing is by the 
authorization of $780,000,000 project. Neither have I been convinced 
that this bill would make a justifiable case. 

I hope to give a little more time on the possibility of getting into the 
Supreme Court a little later during the hearings, but to quote from 
your own statement: 

This bill provides that no money should be appropriated or expended for 
moneys to be used for the diversion of Colorado reservoir water into Arizona 
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during the period of 6 months or thereafter during the pendency of any such 
suit. 

The whole basis of your argument that this would make a justiciable 
issue is that there is an imminent threat of injury; that is the key 
to the argument ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Where do you have the imminent threat of injury 
when the construction, or the diversion cannot take place, or the con- 
struction that would cause the diversion cannot proceed ¢ 

Mr. Carson. During the pendency of a suit. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Where is there threat of injury? 

Mr. Carson. In case we have an authorized act of Congress to au- 
thorize the construction of the project. We merely have the appro- 
priation of money and the construction of the works delayed, and 
a requirement that California if she wants to sue, bring a suit in the 
Supreme Court within 6 months, and that no works can be spent dur- 
ing the pendency of that suit, but it is an authorization to Arizona to 
divert water from the river into central Arizona. Now if California 
‘an claim that our diversion of this 1,209,000 acre-feet would in any 
way interfere with their right to use 4,400,000 acre-feet, they could 
come into court and state a justiciable controversy. I do not think 
they can properly or truthfully state such a cause of action, because 
I think they are bound by the California Self-Limitation Act to 4,400,- 
000 acre-feet and the minute that appears to the court, the court 
would have to say that this 1,200,000 acre-feet going to Arizona 
in no way infringes upon any part of the 4,400,000 acre-feet to 
which California is entitled under its Limitation Act. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. To me, as a nonlawyer, it appeears there is no im- 
minent threat of injury until such time as funds are appropriated. 

Mr. Carson. No; I think there is on this authorized bill. The court 
assumes, Mr. D’Ewart, when Congress authorizes a project, that it will 
be built when the financial conditions permit; appropriations might 
be delayed until emergencies are over, or anything else happens, but 
it is on the cards, on the blueprint tables and approved by the Congress 
of the United States and will eventually be built. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How can Arizona be injured, or California or anyone 
else, until there is an appropriation made ? 

Mr. Carson. By a threat of injury, with ability to carry it out. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. But there can be no actual injury until those appro- 
priations are made. 

Mr. Carson. There can be a threat of injury, with ability to carry 
it out. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But not an imminent one. 

Mr. Carson. Yes; an imminent threat of injury by diversion of 
water into Arizona. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is possibly a point to argue. I am not com- 
petent to argue it. 

Mr. Carson. This is discussed very fully in these briefs which I 
have cited in these hearings before this committee and before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House and before the Senate committee 
and was very ably argued on the floor of the Senate in the debate on 
the bill in the last session of Congress by Senator Millikin and Senator 
O'Mahoney. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I hope to have something later on that. 
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I have another point I would like to get your views on. Were you 
here when I cross-questioned Judge Stone a few weeks ago? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You will remember the line of reasoning at that 
time. 

Mr. Carson. I have not got it completely in mind. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Supposing this committee should authorize the proj- 
ects outlined in Mr. Baker’s statement on the bottom of page 2 and 
the top of page 3, plus—I will name them to you: Glen Canyon, 
Bluff Canyon, Coconino Dam, Bridge Canyon, Bridge Canyon power 
plant, power and transmission system. 

Supposing this committee should authorize the construction of those 
projects. The first question is, Do you believe it would be possible 
for us to write a provision into that authorization that would make 
it possible to reflect in the power rate a sum sufficient, or equal to the 
amount that would be included in this bill as it is before us for some 
future construction of the central Arizona project, litigation features 
and put that money into a trust fund? 

Mr. Carson. We have it in there now in that bill. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I asked, if we should authorize the construction of 
these five projects that I named. Then could we protect the amount 
of money that you hope to get for use some future date in the central 
Arizona project irrigation features? 

Mr. Carson. No; I would think not, without an authorization now, 
of the use of the water diversion. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You donot think this committee could act so as to 
adequately take care of that trust fund ? 

Mr. Carson. No. The reason I say that, Mr. D’Ewart, is because I 
do not believe it is within the constitutional power of Congress to 
allocate or apportion water between States. 

Now in order to make that stand up as a reservation of power 
revenue, I would say that the proper procedure is to authorize the 
projects to which you think that power revenue should apply. Now, 
in this instance, 1t would be fatal to Arizona to authorize Bridge 
Canyon Dam and the power plant without authorizing the diversion 
works into Arizona. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is not the point I am trying to develop. 

Mr. Carson. I do not think as a general proposition you can. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. You differ with Judge Stone, then? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Judge Stone agreed we could do that. You do not 
think we can. You do not think the Congress has the power to write 
a section in the bill that would write an interest rate in this project 
that would reflect a subsidy for the central Arizona project irrigation 
at some future date? 

Mr. Carson. Not unless you authorize the project or designate it in 
this bill. You could, of course, provide, I think, for the impounding 
of power revenues in whatever fund they say fit, but you could not 
make it applicable to a particular project unless you also in that bill 
authorize the project, in my judgment. 

i “ee D’Ewart. Could we make it applicable to the reclamation 
un 

‘ “7 Carson. Yes. You could make it applicable to the reclamation 
und, 
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The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield for a moment ? 

Mr. Carson. That wouldn’t then, Mr. D’Ewart, permit the Supreme 
Court to take jurisdiction in a justiciable controversy. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I realize that. That does not make an imminent 
threat to Arizona. 

I yield to Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. You say you think Congress could provide that power 
revenues could be put in a trust fund in the Reclamation Bureau? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Sayior. Would you go one step further and say that you could 
put a fund in the Reclamation Bureau for use in Arizona? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; but that wouldn’t help us. It wouldn’t help us 
get any justiciable issue now. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is not our point. The point is if we authorize 
this particular power project and the appurtenant works whether we 
then could protect the fund for this project if at some future time the 
irrigation features are constructed. 

Mr. Carson. I do not believe it would be very feasible to do that, Mr. 
D’Ewart. It might be legally theoretically possible to earmark money 
for projects later to be authorized, but I doubt that very seriously 
because in that very earmarking for a project later to be authorized, 
why you are taking the position that you will later authorize it. 
And what we would prefer from our point of view is that the whole 
thing be authorized as I have said, to get a justiciable issue, so Cali- 
fornia will have to go to court and we will get a decree. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. In fact, that is what we did when we set up the 
reclamation fund. That is what we did in effect. 

Mr. Carson. Yes. That is what you did in effect in transferring 
revenues from public land, and so forth, to the reclamation fund, but 
not designate it for any particular projects. We want it so we can get 
to court. Now the part of it that is necessary for us to get to court is . 
set out in Mr. Baker’s statement. It isa little better than $300,000,000. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have read the testimony over, and I say as a lay- 
man I do not see where there is an imminent threat of injury until 
those funds are appropriated. 

Mr. Carson. We think there is. All of these lawyers of these basin 
States and also the Department of Justice approves these provisions, 
so it has been thoroughly discussed among all the lawyers of the 
State and the Bureau and the Department of Justice. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I hope to bring in some more testimony a little later 
on that. 

The CuamMan. Before we proceed further, I had requested a little 
time this afternoon for a brief session during general debate, and it 
may be that we will get that permission for an hour at least during the 
general debate. Mr. Crawford has gone to speak in favor of it, too. 

We have to get unanimous consent to get that permission. 

Mr, Carson. I hope you can. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose would be to wind 
up with this witness? The only pyrpose will be to complete the 
testimony of this witness by questions? 

The Cuamman. Yes. You see the chief lawyers have not gotten 
to ask any questions yet. 

Mr. Enoue. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that when the consent 
is received, and I am sure it will be, that the Clerk call all the Mem- 
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bers and especially the new Members, and tell them we are trying to 
complete with Mr. Carson this afternoon and we would like to have 
him back here at 2: 30. 

The CuatrMan. That is a very good suggestion. I think I may an- 
nounce then that we will reconvene at 2:30, on the assumption that 
we get the unanimous consent? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, I have sent for 
and gotten the report on the Eden project, that has these pay-out 
periods detailed on page 32 of the hearing before the Senate commit- 
tee. I will give it now to the reporter, or the clerk, whichever you 
want. 

Mr. Enete. Are we going to burden the record with the whole re- 
port ? 

Mr. Saytor. No; just that part is all they asked for. 

Mr. Carson. The pay-out-period is all they asked for, pages 32, 
35, 34, and part of 35. 

The CuHarrman. It may be received at the proper point in the rec- 
ord. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 544.) 

The Cuatrman. The committee stands in recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee was recessed to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Morris. I want to suggest to the committee that my assumption 
about this interest was evidently erroneous, a part of it, at least. I 
do not want any incorrect assumption of mine to go into the record. 
I was assuming this morning in view of what my knowledge of the 
matter was that this interest component that is figured in on this 
project would go into the Treasury, but hat is not true, I have learned. 
It goes to help pay for the project. So it is true, as I understand it 
now, that the taxpayers who have to pay that interest during that 
time, if you figure the interest in. But after the project is completely 
paid out, then all of the net revenue, all of it, does go into the United 
States Treasury and is called a miscellaneous receipt, I believe ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I want to make that clear, that my assumption this 
morning was erroneous. 

I would like to make this further statement in that connection, that 
the witness be permitted, if that statement that I have made is not 
clear, or is not exactly accurate that he be permitted to make a state- 
ment that will make it clear. 

Mr. Carson. That is the way I understand it, Judge Morris. 

The Cuamman. Would you care to make further comment on it? 

Mr. Carson. That is the way I understand it to be, that the interest 
component of power is included in the power rate for the purpose of 
fixing the rate at which the power can be sold, and that all net 
revenues from power, or from the charges for delivery of water for 
irrigation purposes, or municipal purposes, all go into pay for the 
works of the project, and when that project is paid out, all those 
revenues, including the whole amount of all of them under the 
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Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment are covered into the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Morris. Just this one other point in connection with that: Is 
it not true that that is the procedure in regard to all of these reclama- 
tion projects? It is not just peculiar to this alone! 

Mr. Carson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Morris. But is the procedure followed in regard to all of them ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes; and has been the procedure since 1906 on any 
reclamation project that had power in connection with it. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morrts. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That answer is not a hundred percent correct. There 
have been exceptions. 

Mr. Carson. The reclamation projects I am talking about now. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. But the use of the interest component. 

Mr. Carson. In reclamation projects that are incidental to reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. D’Ewart. It is not a hundred percent correct. I can remember 
2 or 3 years ago there was a provision in the appropriation bill that 

rohibited the use of the interest component for repayment in the 

lumbian Basin. : 

Mr. Enete. Not only that, but as I understand the President’s Water 
Commission report, they say they are against the use of the interest 
component. 

Mr. D’Ewartr. There have been exceptions. 

Mr. Enete. It is generally true. There might have been exceptions. 

Mr. Morris. My assumption was erroneous this morning, gentle- 
men, and I wanted the record to show that. I certainly did not in- 
tend it. I was mistaken about it. This interest component is figured 
in, but it goes to pay for the project. 

Mr. Poutson. That is on the interest component only on the part al- 
located to power. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is right, but it goes to pay for the project 
and after the project is paid for, then all of the net receipts do go into 
the Federal Treasury, after the project is paid for. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think we ought to put in the record at this point 
that it is done because of a Solicitor’s opinion, not because of the 
permission of the Congress. 

Mr. Carson. I would like to call your attention, Mr. D’Ewart to the 
1906 act, which makes that provision; the 1906 act in the reclamation 
law, I think you will find, provides for that procedure and has not 
been changed generally since that 1906 act. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The interest component is used to repay part of the 
reclamation cost. That is what is commonly known as the Solicitor’s 
opinion. 

Mr. Carson. That came later. This 1906 act established the fact 
and the practice which, as I understand it, is now generally applied in 
any irrigation project which has power in connection with it, that all 
the proceeds from the power sales and water delivery charges go to pay 
for the joint works, and that is still the fact. Now then, the 1939 act 
came along and had a section in there to establish the minimum charge 
that might be made for power, but it did not provide that the 3 percent 
interest that should be added into a power rate should go back to the 
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Treasury for use of money, and still all over, it is still used to pay the 
cost of the works. I think that is pretty firmly established. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And this committee has questioned the interpreta- 
tion put on that law by the Solicitor, not once, but several times, and 
has held extensive hearings on the point ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; on the Robinson bill, on the Rockwell bill, and 
on 1770 and 7351, and they were trying to correct it and get the 
expression of Congress, and Congress refused to take any action and 
has permitted the practice to go and be authorized in later projects. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is true. The Solicitor’s opinion is the law 
unless the courts set it aside and unless Congress takes contrary action. 
We have not taken that contrary action. The application of that 
interest component in that manner at the present moment is based on 
that Solicitor’s opinion. 

Mr. Enaue. Well, Mr. D’Ewart, will you yield just for a minute? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 

Mr. Enate. I want to pose a question here. If the Congress should 
see fit to follow the recommendation of the President’s Water Policy 
Commission and forbid the use of the interest component in aid of 
irrigation, that would be fatal to, the financial feasibility of this 
project, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Engle, I do not so consider the President’s Com- 
mission report, in the first volume which establishes policy. 

Mr. Enate. I will not argue that with you. 

Mr. Carson. I do not think it provides or suggests that. 

Mr. Enate. If it is their position and if Congress does follow that 
recommendation, is it not a fact it would be fatal to the financial feasi- 
bility of this project ? 

Mr. Carson. I would not think so. 

Mr. Eneie. You would think so? 

Mr. Carson. I would not think so. I think Arizona is in such 
desperate need for water that we will do whatever the Congress 
requires to try to save the economy of the State of Arizona. I can- 
not quite follow 

Mr. Eneie. Within the limits of your ability, of course. 

Mr. Carson. Within the limits of our ability; and I cannot quite 
follow, Mr. Engle, how any member of this committee would want 
to consign the economy of a sovereign State back to the desert, on 
any kind of a proposition, so long as these income taxes produced 
more than offset all these interest costs and all other costs, as testi- 
fied to by this economist, Mr. T. D. Morse, who I think is one of 
the best in the country. I do not think this United States can afford 
not to build this project. 

Mr. Enete. I do not intend to argue that with you and I do not 
intend to be put in the position, either, of recommending that Arizona 
be consigned back to the Navajos, or any other group of Indians. 

The records show that Arizona over the past 10 years has increased 
its agricultural production, both quantitatively and in acres, more than 
any other State in the Union. Now, I did not intend to intrude here, 
Mr. Chairman. I yield back to my friend from Montana. 

Mr. Poutson. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to make my position a little bit clearer 
on this subject. 
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I am not debating whether the use of the interest component in this 
way is right or wrong. I am just trying to straighten the record out 
as it is. 

I am inclined to admit that perhaps the use of the interest com- 
ponent is necessary. I want to correct the record. : 

Mr. Enc te. I associate myself with the gentleman from Montana’s 
remarks, in respect to my position, at least, on the use of the interest 
component. I am not discussing that. I am only trying to get the 
record straight as to what the facts are. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I yield. 

Mr. Poutson. Is it not true that the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
requires the interest on the power rate for Hoover Dam power to be 
paid to the Treasury with interest / 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. That is an exception to the rule? 

Mr. Carson. Will you let me finish, please, Mr. Poulson ? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. That is a special act which we called Boulder Dam, 
and now called Hoover Dam, and the power is sold by contract to these 
utilities in California. We have a right now and we are just getting 
it in Arizona for a very low rate. It does include an interest charge 
on the investment. 

Now, the water delivered from that dam to the Imperial irrigation 
district, Coachella Valley, Palo Verde district, is without cost for 
storage. They have a very slight charge of 25 cents an acre-foot for 
storage to the metropolitan water district, but nobody in California 
guaranteed the cost of the building of Hoover Dam or put up the 


money to build it. All those agencies did was to buy the power at the 
lowest rate it will ever be on that river. 

Mr. Poutson. Arizona fought it, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Carson. Yes. But I mean it has often been stated that Cali- 
fornia financed and put me Se money and guaranteed payment for 


Hoover Dam and Boulder Dam. 

Mr. Povutrson. California has firm contracts to buy the power, 
though. 

Mr. Carson. If the power is delivered; but if Hoover Dam went 
out tomorrow morning, or tonight, California would not owe the 
United States any money whatever. 

Mr. Poutson. And for the record, the Solicitor’s opinion was sus- 
pended twice by appropriation acts. 

The Cuarmman. Now to straighten out the parliamentary situation, 
we were asking the witness questions and we had gotten around to 
three members. Perhaps it might be well to hold Mr. Engle until 
the last, if we are not taking too much time with the others. Mr. 
Crawford ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I have, I think, only one question I want to ask 
our witness, because I consider his experience of great value in this 
whole approach. 

Here in this committee, and on the floor, and in the Appropriations 
Committee, we are at all times up against the theory, or belief, that 
perhaps there is an inequitable subsidy somewhere in these dealings. 

Now I want to ask you this question as simply as I can state it: 
What is there wrong—and I say this irrespective of what laws have 
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gone before, because laws passed 25 years ago I might not want to 
support today; you might not want to support them, the present Con- 
gress might not want to support them—what is there wrong in charg- 
ing into the cost of these projects—and when I say into the cost, I 
mean into the cost of the service which is rendered by the projects—a 
price to the ultimate consumer which covers the interest cost of 
a the undertaking? | 

r. Carson. I do not believe you can build any more projects in 
the West without the aid from the power revenue, including the in- 
terest component, where power is developed on reclamation or irri- 
gation projects. 

Mr. CrawForp. Why do you feel that way ? 

Mr. Carson. Because the cost of these projects that are coming on 
to be built now are greatly increased. The small individual irriga- 
tion districts are built, the easy ones are built, Mr. Crawford. This 
is going to take a lot of money to save the economy of this country 
by increasing irrigation projects. 

Now, it seems to me that the simplest way and the best way that 
the country can help do that is without any direct subsidy, but by 
use of interest-free money to build these projects, including the power 
features, until the project is paid for and then all the revenue goes into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, of course if the taxpayers put up the money 
to pay for a project, the revenue should come back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Carson. It does under the law now. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not allow any credit for that. If you and I 
go out here and build a plant, the earnings are supposed to come to us. 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We put up the money. Why should the taxpayer— 
in Michigan or New York or California or Mississippi or Tennessee 
or Alabama or any other State—be required to pay for something that 
specifically benefits a citizen somewhere else when that citizen can 
pay for it himself? 

Mr. Carson. Well, I view this as a national problem. I do not 
think it is broken down by State lines or congressional districts. It is 
the welfare of the United States and its economy as a whole. 

Now, we have built in the past many projects in all these States— 
flood control, irrigation projects, and everything else—and that has 
never before to my knowledge been raised as to whether or not some 
taxpayer in some State should help build something in some other 
State. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think you could likewise argue that up in my 
Saginaw Valley area the taxpayers as a whole should come up there 
and build some new power plants so that our people can buy electricity 
cheaper than we buy it from the consumer’s power company. 

Mr. Carson. I think you could very readily do that, too, if you have 
the water power to make it. I would not be opposed to that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I say you could make the same argument but I cer- 
tainly would not agree with it. 

Mr. Carson. I would have no opposition and we in Arizona have 
not had any opposition in the past to any of these flood-control projects 
or water-conservation projects anywhere in the country and we pay 
for them, too, Mr. Crawford; but it is a national thing. You have to 
view it asa whole country. You cannot break it down, I would think, 
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as between States or districts and say, “Well, you are taxing people 
in my State or my district to build up the resources of the United 
States which is of great national benefit, but we will vote against it 
because it is not in our district or our State.” 

Mr. Crawrorp. I vote against most of them in my own district so 
that is nothing unusual, and the people in the district know it. 

Mr. Carson. Well, Michigan did pretty well on this flood-control 
money. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am all through. 

Mr. Bow. Is it not a fact when we talk about flood control, perhaps 
in my State of Ohio we build some flood-control districts that are not 
for the benefit particularly of the State of Ohio, but the people on 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi River, which is a little different, is 
it not, than a reclamation project within a State where it is for the 
benefit of individuals who will profit from the building of it within 
the State / 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Bow, I think the people in Ohio will profit from 
the construction of the central Arizona project. We buy a lot of 
manufactured goods from the factories of Ohio, a lot of automobile 
tires, and a lot of other manufactured goods all over the United 
States. We pay the costs. The money that has been spent on these 
reclamation projects in the West, I think in the cost and construction 
of the project you would find 50 percent or more is spent east of the 
Mississippi River, and keeps these factories going and people em- 
ployed back here as well as out there. 

Now we in Arizona, according to Mr. Morse, pay and save in our 
direct income tax payment to the Federal Government many times 
over the interest costs, calculated on what I would consider to be the 
proper method of a simple interest. I do not think that any private 
individual or anybody else that would try to compound interest the 
way these people do here would run against usury laws in every State 
of this United States and would never collect a dime of interest. 

Mr. Bow. You will admit there is some difference between the 
Flood Control Act and its ultimate result, and reclamation ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, but I would go in much further in my thinking, 
Mr. Bow. 

Fundamentally, and as a national policy, I see very little difference 
in building flood-control projects to keep water off land, or irrigation 
projects to put water on land. The difference comes out of the policies 
that have been adopted by the Congress over the years, and irriga- 
tion districts repay the cost and flood control does not, but they are 
all in the national interest. 

Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorty. How much time do you expect to keep on going, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. You and Mr. Engle are the only two remainin 
members to ask questions. I wonder if we could finish in a half-hour? 

Mr. Yorry. I will take only a very few minutes. 

I would like to submit for the record an analysis of Mr. Coe’s 
answer. 

The chairman promised me Mr. Coe would be called to be ques- 
tioned relative to his answer. That has not been done. 

Mr. Carson. He is here now if you want to question him. 
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Mr. Yorry. I would like to put this in the record and call to the 
attention of members of the committee the fact that he is now saying 
the Glen Canyon might be built ahead of Bridge Canyon, and bases 
his answer partly on Glen Canyon being in operation 1 year after 
Bridge Canyon. My understanding of the entire testimony was 
the assumption that Glen Canyon would not be built for 15 years and 
I would like to make it clear to the committee that according to Mr. 
Coe’s testimony the Bureau of Reclamation—without Glen Canyon, 
they produce only 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours of power per year. And 
so during the first 15 years, if Glen Canyon is not in operation, their 
whole schedule has to be revised, because they are in error to the extent 
of almost 50 percent of the amount of money they estimate will be 
returned from the sale of power at Bridge Canyon. 

Now, that is a considerable error and the answer of Mr. Coe is just a 
complete evasion, and I do not consider it responsive at all and I would 
like to submit this analysis of mine to his answer. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have Mr. Coe’s answer before you? 

Mr. Yorry. You put it in the record, Mr. Chairman. It was my 
understanding you did. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Without objection, this statement may be included. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM RE Mr. Cork’s ANSWER TO MR. YortTy’s QUESTION RE BripGE CANYON 
POWER OUTPUT AND REVENUE 


Mr. Coe’s answer is evasive and not responsive to the question. Although the 
Bureau’s estimate of power output and revenue from Bridge Canyon is predicated 
upon Bluff Dam being built on the San Juan River (which unit is eliminated in 
the bill), and on the further assumption that Glen Canyon Dam “would go into 
operation 15 years after the construction of the Bridge Canyon development” 
(p. F-17 Appendixes to Central Arizona Project Report, December 1947); and 
although the Bureau witnesses, Mr. Coe and Mr. Nielson, both testified at these 
current hearings that their studies were predicated on the expectation that Glen 
Canyon Dam would be put in operation 15 years after Bridge Canyon, Mr. Coe 
now states in his answer that Glen Canyon Dam may be built in advance of 
Bridge Canyon. He further suggests that Glen Canyon might come into opera- 
tion only 1 year after Bridge Canyon and that the consequent 1 year’s reduc- 
tion in power output and revenue would be negligible. 

The Bureau’s report and statements on the central Arizona project have been 
definitely to the effect that Glen Canyon Dam would be expected to go into opera- 
tion 15 years after Bridge Canyon; and further, that without upstream storage, 
the initial power output of Bridge Canyon would be 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours 
instead of 4.675 billion killowatt-hours annually, or a reduction of 1.175 billion 
kilowatt-hours a year for at least 15 years. On the Bureau’s figures the estimated 
power revenue, at 4.171 mills per kilowatt-hour, therefore, would be reduced 
$6,075,925 per year, or nearly one-half the average annual power revenue esti- 
mated by the Bureau, In 15 years, the reduction in power revenue would amount 
to $91,138,875. This would substantially change the payout analysis presented 
by the Bureau on the project. 

As a matter of fact, there is no assurance as to when Glen Canyon Dam may 
be built insofar as the bill H. R. 1500 or any other information before the com- 
mittee is concerned. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Coe will be with us through the hearings, 
I believe, and at a time of rebuttal or refutation would be the best 
time, perhaps, to hear him because we would like to get through with 
Mr. Carson as best we can today. 

Mr. Yorry. We will get back to what the gentleman from Mon- 
tana was asking about the interest component. I suppose you prob- 
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ably saw what the President’s Commission said, and it is exactly what 
the gentleman said, that the Bureau’s practice was based merely upon 
a Solicitor’s ruling, and it had not been determined yet whether it was 
a good policy or permanent policy. But this is the thing I wanted 
to ask Mr. Carson: The length of time it takes these projects to pay 
off is involved in this use of the interest component, is it not ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. That is, I think, one of the weaknesses of this project, 
that it takes so long to pay out that without paying interest to the 
Treasury, it causes the public money to be outstanding for such a long 
length of time that it runs up the interest chargeable to the taxpayers 
to the extent that we have to consider whether the project and what 
is being saved is worth that tremendous cost to the taxpayers and the 
rest of the United States. 

i Carson. Yes; it is the national interest involved here, Mr. 
orty. 

Mr. Yorry. If this were 40 years or something it would cut that down 
considerably. 

Now the other thing I did not understand, you said the people of 
Arizona would do anything necessary. I cannot see anything in 
H. R. 1500 where they take any risk at all, Mr. Carson. Can you? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Yorty, they have put in an application to buy all 
the power from Bridge Canyon, at rates that, together with the revenue 
from water deliveries from municipal and irrigation purposes, will 
pay out the cost of this project. 

Mr. Yourr. That is your State agency has offered to buy all that 

wer ? 
eo Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. How are you going to charge the water users who are 
dependent entirely upon pumping, and who will have their water 
table raised in some areas by the project ? 

Mr. Carson. In the power rate. 

Mr. Yortry. Through the power rate? 

Mr. Carson. Through the power rate and through the ground-water 
code. 

Mr. Yorry. Of course they will use less power if the ground-water 
level comes up? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; and they will pay for the cost of this project by 
purchase of power. 

The ground water code of Arizona will prevent overexpansion of 
agricultural land. 

Mr. Yorry. If I understand your answer correctly, they will pay 
for the project by paying less in power bills, having their water table 
raised and not having to pay anything for the additional water? 

Mr. Carson. I guess you did not understand me correctly. 

Mr. Yortry. You tell me how you said they were going to pay. 

Mr. Carson. I said they were going to pay for it in the power rate 
that they pay for the power from this project, and in the charge they 
pay for water delivery from this project, and that the ground water 
code of Arizona will prevent an overexpansion of agricultural land. 

Mr. Yorry. Now I am talking about these areas that had water 
before, they have their wells, they have a right to them. You can- 
not stop that. Their water table will come up. You cannot prevent 
them from using the water if the table rises under their land, and 
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how do you propose to charge them their fair share of the cost of 
this project? 

I do 


Mr. Carson. I do not think there are many areas like that. 
not think the areas in this central Arizona project compare with the 
areas of the Central Valley project in California that you are having 
so much trouble with. 

Mr. Yorry. And that gets into the 160-acre deal. 

Mr. Carson. We have that, too. 

Mr. Yorry. How many acres would you say are involved in Arizona? 

Mr. Carson. 725,000 acres. 

Mr. Yorry. How many of those acres are dependent on gravity 
water now ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I am not sufficiently familiar with these acres to trust 
my memory. Mr. Lane had all that in his paper. 

‘Mr. Yorry. I thought he did My understanding was there was a 
considerable number of acres dependent upon pumping entirely. 

Mr. Carson. He had all that information. Mine would be more or 


less of a guess, 
Mr. Yorry. If you do not know the answer, I would be glad to 


accept that answer. 

Mr. Carson. Mine is more or less of a guess. He has the detailed 
information in his paper. 

Mr. Yorry. But it is obvious, is it not, that if people dependent on 
pumping get their water level raised they will actually save on their 
power bills instead of having to pay more ? 

Mr. Carson. Not in much of‘an area. I think not in many areas. 

Mr. Yorry. You said you did not know? 

Mr. Carson. I say I think in very few places that would happen. 

Mr. Yorry. Can you answer this directly? Is there any way you 
know of where it would be impossible to charge those people for pump- 
ing that water from beneath their land, to help pay the cost of this 
project ? 

Mr. Carson. No. If it gets under the water table and raises under 
their land and they do not take surface deliveries, then I think the 
only way they will help pay for this is through the power rate. _ 

Mr. Yorry. And the power rate will be less because it will not be 
pumped so far, is that right? 

Mr. Carson. The power rate—— 

Mr. Yorry. I do not mean rate. The total cost will be less, will it 
not ? 

Mr. Carson. Probably. 

Mr. Yorry. So actually they pay for it by spending less and of 
course I know that does not make sense to you or me, either one. 

Mr. Carson. No, and I did not say that. 

Mr. Yorry. I will just leave it to the record to see, if my analysis 
of your answer is correct or not. 

Mr. Carson. I did not say that. 

Mr. Yorry. Now I was wondering about this: you have alluded to 
the Central Valley of California and I do not think these projects are 
<r but the Central Valley of California wanted off by the 
whole State voting $170,000,000 in general obligation bonds to finance 


the first essential features of that project. 
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Mr. Carson. Then they could not do it and they turned it over to 
the Bureau, and got Federal money, the way we are getting Federal 
money, on exactly the same financial basis. 

Mr. Yorry. I wanted to ask you if the State of Arizona voted any 
general obligation bonds to defray any part of the cost of this project ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 


Mr. Yorty. That is all. 
Mr. Carson. I do not know whether California ever spent any of 


that or sold the bonds. My impression was they started out to do so 
and found out they could not finance it and got the Government to 
do so, but I am not informed about that feature of it. 

Mr. Yorry. I can see you are not. » 

The Cuarmman. I believe we have gotten around now to Mr. Engle. 
Perhaps we could wind up the questioning with Mr. Engle. 

oe Ewe Mr. Carson, I was very much interested in the answers 
you gave to Mr. Wharton this morning and I am frank to admit to 
you that I am a little bit confused. I want to read you a statement 
made by—and I will show you why I am confused 

Mr. Carson. What answer did I make to Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Enoue. Let me read something to you. I just want to under- 
stand what Arizona’s position is. 

Now, in the transcript of March 1, 1951, Mr. McMullen of Florida 
asked this question : 

He says: 

Do I understand, Mr. Murdock, in your opinion, it is necessary for Congress 
to pass an act authorizing the expenditure of some $788,000,000 in a project 


like this to get some decision from the Supreme Court? 
The CHAIRMAN. I understand that the authorization is necessary to get this 


before the court for a final decision. 
And again, in the record of March 2, 1951, Mr. Murdock made this 
statement: 


I want the Supreme Court of the United States to say how much water Arizona 
has coming to her out of the main stream of the Colorado River; how much 
California has coming to her; and the other States, but under existing law that 
is not possible. 

Now, those answers, those statements, made by the chairman, con- 
formed very directly, I thought, to the answers you gave to Mr. Whar- 
ton, but I see on page 730 of your testimony before the Senate on S. 75, 
you were asked this question by Senator Downey. 

Mr. Carson. Will you wait a minute and let me get a record of 
that / 

Mr. Enecir. I am reading from page 730 of the Senate hearing on 
S. 75. Do you have it? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. Mid-page, Senator Downey asked: 

Then, Mr. Carson, as I understand you from the latter part of your state- 
ment, you do not believe that the passage of an authorization act by Congress 
for the central Arizona project would give justiciable cause on the part of 


California to proceed in the Supreme Court? 
Mr. Carson. My opinion is well formed, Senator, that there could be no 


justiciable issue unless and until the authorization bill is passed. 


And I emphasize the next sentence: 


If it is passed, then it would become a question, but in my judgment California 
then could not state a justiciable issue in the United States Supreme Court. I 
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think that opinion is joined in by the Colorado River Basin States Committee, 
and the representatives of Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Colorado, 

Now, just one more: I notice that Senator McFarland, in the same 
record, on page 28, says: 

If Congress will only enact this S. 75, there may or may not be a justiciable 
issue. If California is right in her contentions, there will be, and if Arizona is 
right, there will not be. 

Now, to get this correct, in the face of that record, in which, from 
the answers given by our chairman, from the answers given by you this 
morning to Mr. Wharton, from the general discussions that has 
occurred here, we have all assumed that the contention of Arizona 
was that we couldn’t get inté*the Supreme Court now, because there 

yas not justiciable issue, and that the authorization of this project was 
necessary to create a justiciable issue. Then in the face of that we 
find your statement to the effect that if your bill is passed, then it 
would become a question, but “in my judgment, California then could 
not state a justiciable issue in the United States Supreme Court.” 

Now, will you please explain to me what this is all about! 

Mr. Carson. Yes. That is the same answer all the way through in 
all those, Mr. Engle. Then I say on page 730: 

If it is passed, then it would become a question, but in my judgment California 
then could not state a justiciable issue in the United States Supreme Court. 

And I think I made that clear in my answer this time, and the 
reason I think you couldn’t, if you truthfully alleged all the docu- 
ments on this river, then you would have to put into your bill the 
California self-limitation statute, and the minute you did you could 
not then go ahead and truthfully allege that any part of this 
1,200,000 acre-feet for central Arizona would interfere with the use 
of one drop of the 4,400,000 acre-feet to which you are forever limited. 

That is why I doubt if you could state a justiciable controversy. 

Mr. Enewe. Let me read Mr. Murdock’s answer. 

Mr. Carson. If you thought you could, why, yeu could try. 

Mr. Enote (reading) : 

Do I understand, Mr. Murdock, in your opinion that it is necessary for Con- 
gress to pass an act authorizing the expenditure of some $788,000,000 in a project 
like this to get some decision before the Supreme Court? 


Now listen to this: 
The CHAIRMAN, I understand— 


this is the author of the bill speaking— 


that the authorization is necessary to get this before the Court for a final 
decision. 


Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Enatx. Now, don’t you say in one breath that you have to have 
it to get the case into the Supreme Court for a final decision, and in 
the next breath that, as you state here, that no justiciable issue could 
be raised by California if we authorize this project ? 

Mr. Carson. No. Now, Mr. Engle, you are too good a lawyer to 
go off on that. 

Mr. Enete. I will have to admit that I am off on something. 

Mr. Carson. Wait a minute. Let me tell you this: On the question 
of this justiciable issue there must be a threat on the part of Arizona 
with apparent ability to divert water. Now, this will supply that; 
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this authorization bill will supply that, but before you can get into 
court, you have got to make an allegation that the diversion of that 
water by Arizona would injure California, and there is a second part 
of it, where I think you can’t allege, because you are bound by your 
self-limitation statute, but we will supply by this bill the threat and 
the imminent threat with apparent ability and reliability to divert 
water into Arizona. 

Then if you think that that would in any way injure you, you are 
perfectly at liberty to go to court, and we hope you will. We want 
to get it settled. 

Mr. Enawe. I don’t want to seem to be argumentive about this, 
but I want to follow you. The statement has been made here 
repeatedly that we had to have this authorization before we could get 
into the Supreme Court in order to create a justiciable issue. Then 
you turn around and say, “But even then there will be no justiciable 
issue.” 

In the light of those statements, what does this bill add to the 
situation? What does this bill do if it doesn’t get us in? 

Mr. Carson. You may go to court if you want, but you have got 
to realize, Mr. Engle, that there are two phases of this justiciable 
controversy. One is the threat of Arizona with ability to divert 
water from the Colorado River. 

Now, until we get this bill through, we have no such authority. 
The Supreme Court has repeatedly said that plans and designs are not 
sufficient. You must have authority to divert water. 

Now, we will supply that element through this bill. Then Cali- 
fornia, if they bring suit, will have to go beyond that and allege in 
the bill that they are injured by that diversion and try to enjoin 
us and when they do that, if.they truthfully plead the controlling 
legal documents in this case, they will have to set out the California 
self-limitation statute and then it is apaprent to us all, I believe, 
that this water will not interfere with the use in California of one 
drop of 4,200,000 acre-feet, which they are entitled to divert from 
the Colorado River. 

Mr. Encix. I know, but aren’t you saying in one breath that we 
have to have this bill authorized to get into court ¢ 

Mr. Carson. You do have. 

Mr. Enete. Have you said that? 

Mr. Carson. You do have to have the ability on the part of Arizona 
to divert water. You couldn’t go to court and say Arizona is threat- 
ening to divert water because the Supreme Court would say to you 
as they said to Arizona, Arizona may have plans but they may never 
appropriate or divert any water. They have no authority to do so, 
no authorized project, so we can’t render declaratory judgments. 

You wait until they threaten to divert water with ability to do 
so = then come back and state your case if you think they interfere 
with you. 

Me. Ener. You mean the ability, actual ability to take the water 
out ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes, this authorization supplies that element of a 
justiciable controversy to the Court. 

Mr. Enetn. After you complete the threat, you say, then, we are 
not in court and create a justiciable issue. 
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Mr. Carson. The reason I say that is because I think the Court 
would find as soon as it got to the California self-limitation statute, 
by which you yourself said you are bound, and which you respect, 
that there was no interference with the use by California of an 
part of the 4,200,000 acre-feet to which California is forever limited. 

Mr. Eneoxe. Are you trying to say that we can’t get into court 
unless this bill is passed because there is no threat, and then after 
the threat is made, we can’t get in court because our case hasn’t any 
merit? Is that it? 

Mr. Carson. I mean because if you set it all up then the court 
would see, as I think we all see here, Mr. Engle, that the diversion of 
this water into central Arizona will not interfere with any part of 
your 4,200,000 acre-feet, to which you have forever limited yourself, 
and you would have to allege that it would interfere. 

Mr. Enete. I will yield to anybody who will clarify my legal 
thinking. 

Mr. Morris. I think what the witness is saying is that if we pass this 
bill, we will form by it the justiciable issue and then you may go into 
the Supreme Court with an injunction, enjoining, but then you will 
lose your lawsuit. 

Mr. Carson. I think the court would refuse to take jurisdiction if 
you set it up. 

Mr. Morris. If you come in with a demurrer, because when you 
plead the law and the statutes, then they will decide in favor. of 
Arizona, properly on the legal issue, but they will have jurisdiction 
to determine the matter. That is what he is saying. 

Mr. Enete. Wait a minute. The witness hasn't said that the pas- 
sage of this act will create a justiciable issue, have you ? 

Mr. Carson. I have said it will supply the necessary element of a 
threat on the part of Arizona, with ability to do so, to divert water 
from the Colorado River for the central Arizona project, to the 
extent of 1,200,000 acre-feet. Now then 

Mr. Enete. But Judge Morris said you said it would create a justi- 
ciable issue. You didn’t say that, did you! Let’s get straight here. 

Mr. Carson. You just wait a minute and let me go over it with you 
again. That would supply the threat on the part of Arizona to divert 
the water, which would give the court jurisdiction, if you could truth- 
fully allege, and say, that our diversion of 1,200,000 acre-feet would 
interfere with one drop of the 4,400,000 acre-feet to which you have 
forever limited yourself, and you might make that allegation, and 
then we might have to try out the fact. 

It would be within the jurisdiction of the Court, to consider whether 
or not your allegation of injury was sufficient to create a-justiciable 
issue. 

Mr. Ena te. I don’t want to haggle about this. I am frank to tell 
you I don’t follow your logic, but Judge Morris said that you say 
that the authorization of this project would create a justiciable issue. 

Now do you or do you not say that it would create a justiciable 
issue ? 

Mr. Carson. It will create a justiciable issue, Mr. Engle, if you can 
allege that you are in any way injured by this diversion to central 
Arizona. 


Mr. Ener. Yes; I know that. 
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Mr. Carson. You think you can, so you can try it. 

Mr. Mourts. That is correct. 

Mr. Enete. Then in your opinion we could not state a justiciable 
issue? The point of all this—— 

Mr. Carson. It would be a justiciable issue. It would be within 
the jurisdiction of the court. But I think you would go out on a 
demurrer probably because if you properly slead your self-limitation 
statute and the Court could seen then, as I believe everybody on this 
committee can now see, that the diversion of 1,200,000 acre-feet of 
water into central Arizona would not interfere at all with any of your 
use of 4,400,000. 

Mr. Enate. Is it possible, Mr. Carson, that the Arizona attorneys 
have fixed this thing up in such a way that on the pretense of provid- 
ing a basis for a litigation and a solution of these issues in substance, 
then, when a suit is brought under sections 12 and 13, if it is, California 
will be tossed out, and because the suit is no longer pending, the project 
will then be authorized ? 

Mr. Carson. Not if you can allege a cause of action. 

=. Eneir. You people wouldn’t think of a thing like that, would 

ou? 
t Mr. Carson. We wouldn’t try to get this dismissed on the ground 
that Arizona was making no threat to divert water, I will assure you 
of that, as long as I have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, yours will go to the merit of it? 

Mr. Carson. To the merit of the case, which I think would have 
to show on its face of the complaint they had no merit. In my judg- 
ment, it is all settled there. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, this is a convenient break, I think, in the 
questioning. 

The chairman has been brought in here by reference to a past 
record, and I will assume that the gentleman is going to yield to the 
chairman to make a bit of explanation. 

Mr. Ener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But the explanation is found in this record. Let 
me reread it: 


The CHAIRMAN— 
this is on page 251 of the transcript for March 1, on this matter of a 
suit; this is the chairman speaking— 

I want to tell you that as author of the bill— 


one of the authors I meant to say— 
it is my first and prime objective to get authorization which will make it pos- 
sible to have a final determination of this suit in the highest Court of the land. 
Now, I desire more than that one thing, an authorization, of course, 
but I intended to say there that in addition to getting the appropria- 
tions later and building the works I wanted an authorization, imper- 
atively necessary as a first step in the whole process. 
Now, further down: 


Mr. McMULLEN. Do I understand, Mr. Murdock, in your opinion it is nec- 
essary for Congress to pass an act authorizing the expenditure of some $788,- 
000,000 in a project like this to get some decision from the Supreme Court? 


The CHAIRMAN— 
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According to the transcript— 
I understand that the authorization is necessary to get this before the Court 
for a final decision. 

I should have said “an authorization” instead of “the authoriza- 
tion.’ 

My language may not be quite accurate there. What I mean is 
that we must first have an authorization. I have said to this com- 
mittee on other occasions, that by the enabling act of June 20, 1910, 
which made Arizona in line for statehood, there was included a pro- 
vision which fenced Arizona off from power sites and dam sites on 
the Colorado River. This did not apply to the other States of the 
basin but to Arizona alone ever since statehood. 

No official of Arizona, no private citizen of Arizona, no corpora- 
tion of Arizona, can go to the Colorado River and get a dipper full 
of water or a kilowatt of power from that river without trespassing, 
or without consent of the United States Government. 

Mr. Eneiz. Mr. Chairman, that is hardly relevant to this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Carson. Yes, it is. 

The Cuartrman. It certainly is relevant, and tragically so, if Con- 
gress will not authorize Arizona to get her portion of water and 
power after Congress imposed the limitation. This river is—or ought 
to be—Arizona’s greatest asset, but using it has always depended 
upon authorization of Congress. 

How are we in Arizona, with that river flowing 300 miles in and 
across our State, going to get any benefits out of it if we cannot go to 
the river without authorization? And if we cannot get an authori- 
zation? Now that is what I mean when I say we must first have an 
authorization. Of course, gentlemen, we all know that not a penny 
can be taken out of the Treasury without authorization. Naturally 
T want this bill passed as an authorization to be followed by suitable 
appropriation through the years, but that was the thing I was trying 
to say. 

M ad you, I am not stressing this authorization of $788,000,000, for 
last year I wrote into the bill a smaller amount, but it must not be 
a mere “dollar” authorization. 

Mr. Carson. It must be a real authorization. 

The CuatrmMan. A real, bona fide authorization. That is what I 
meant for the record. 

Mr. Enore. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to yield to 
straighten out the quote, if I misquoted the chairman, and to explain 
further if I could why this apparent conflict exists between his state- 
ment and that of the attorney for Arizona. 

The Cuamman. There is no conflict. 

Mr. Enete. Well, it conflicts with me, but I did not intend to get 
in this business about Arizona not being able to get down to the river. 
I think it will develop that Arizona’s contracts with the Secretary 
of the Interior permit her to get down to the river. 

Mr. Carson, do you assume that Arizona, by demurrer, is going to 
admit all of the facts alleged by California in its petition for permis- 
sion to file? 

Mr. Carson. I can’t tell until I see the petition, Mr. Engle. You 
know that. 
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Mr. Encte. Here is something else. For instance, there is a factual 
matter as to how much water there is in the river on which the Burean 
of Reclamation itself is in disagreement. 

Mr. Carson. That does not affect, as I understand it, our questions 
as between Arizona and California. 

Mr. Encuz. Mr. Coe stated if the upper basin is right somebody is 
out of water. If you admit that, you are out of court to start with. 

Mr. Carson. I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Enate. Let us go back to page 730 again of this document, be- 
cause your reasoning is very interesting. Senator Downey says: 

Then, Mr. Carson, would you express to the committee when, in your opinion, a 
justiciable cause of action might exist on the part of California as against 
Arizona? 

Mr. Carson. Not unless and until this authorization bill is passed on behalf 
of either State, and then I very seriously doubt that a justiciable cause of action 
could be alleged by California against Arizona, because they have not yet put 
to use the full amount of 4,300,000 acre-feet. And under the language of the Su- 
preme Court, they will not entertain suits unless a presently existing use is 
threatened, and I doubt if California could allege that the central Arizona project 
would threaten any existing use in California. Nor by virtue of the limitation 
act that it would exist as to that 962,000 acre-feet which California claims, and 
which must, of necessity, be a part of surplus water to which no State can ac- 
quire a right until 1963; 


Mr. Carson. Where are you reading from ? 

Mr. Enete. I am reading from page 730— 
and then only if either the upper basin or the lower basin has put to beneficial use 
all of the water apportioned, that is, 7,500,000 acre-feet in the upper basin and 
8,500,000 acre-feet in the lower basin. 

If I interpret that correctly that means this, that we could never 
allege a justiciable cause of action until all of our 4.4 is used and the 
surplus allocated after 1963, and then only if both basins were using 
7.5 for the upper and 8.5 for the lower. 

How long are you going to keep us out of court to get a settlement 
of this matter? 

Mr. Carson. We want you to go to court. 

Mr. Enatx. Do you believe that? 

Mr. Carson. You _ out one answer. Let me pick out more to 
explain my position then as it is now. 

Mr. Encore. Why do you not just explain it without reading it? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t want you to leave the impression in this com- 
mittee that you are fairly quoting this past record as being in conflict 
with me now by picking out isolated statements. Here we go right 
on: Senator Downey, on page 731: 

Your best considered opinion is that California would not have any justiciable 
cause of action as long as the amount of water that she was using continued to 
be there in the river for her and it was only when she actually lacked water 
that a justiciable cause of action would arise. 


My answer: 


Senator, I am trying to be as clear as I can. Io do not believe that California 
could state a justiciable issue unless they could allege that this water could be 
diverted into central Arizona and would in some way infringe upon their right 
to the 4,400,000 acre-feet to which they are forever limited by the Limitation Act. 
If they believe that they could make such an allegation, then it would become a 
question of whether they could so clearly state it that it would be a justiciable 
issue within the determination, at that time of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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Now then right on: 

But you, under those conditions, are not even sure then, in your own opinion, 
that a justiciable cause of action would be in existence; is that right? 

No; and the reason I am not is because I do not believe that any of this water 
for the central Arizona project would in any way impair California’s right to 
the use of the 4,400,000 acre-feet to which they are forever limited. 

You have got to make the companion allegations, of Arizona’s abil- 
ity to divert and a threat to do so and if we do divert it would inter- 
fere with that 4,400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Enaxe. But you go further than that in your answer. You not 
only have to interfere with 4,400,000, but you also have to interfere 
with the disposition of the surplus which will not occur according 
to your statement until 1963, which is ancther 12 years away, and then 
we would not be able to get into court. 

Mr. Carson. Wait a minute—— 

Mr. Eneie. Wait a minute; let me finish the question—you put on 
three conditions: Before we could ever allege a justiciable cause of ac- 
tion, number 1, that we use all our 4.4; at the present time we are not 
doing that admittedly; that the surplus has to be apportioned, which 
does not occur until 1963, and then only if whether the upper basin 
or the lower basin has put to beneficial use all of the water apportioned ; 
that is, 7,500,000 acre-feet in the upper basin and 8,500,000 acre-feet 
in the lower basin. In other words, you have specifically put on three 
conditions, which may postpone a justiciable cause of action before 
25 or 50 years, may it not? 

Mr. Carson. No; there couldn’t either one of us maintain an action 
on surplus water until that time. We are not using any surplus water 
in our project. We are using apportioned water. Vin have a right to 
apportioned water. 

‘t me go on. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Carson. Let me read another answer. 

Mr. Enete. Just a minute. That isn’t what you said in your answer. 

Mr. Carson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ener. You said 4.4 and that under the language of the Su- 
preme Court it will not entertain suit unless a present existing use is 
made and I doubt if California could allege the central Arizona 

Mr. Carson. I don’t want to argue any more about it, Mr. Engle. 
I want to answer this and then I will let it go. 

You read all this testimony and you will find it consistent with what 
I have here said, that this authorization bill will supply the necessary 
element of a justiciable controversy in that it will embrace and show a 
threat on the part of Arizona to divert water from the Colorado 
River with ability to do so. 

Now then, before you can maintain an action in the Supreme Court 
in my judgment you would have to allege that the diversion of that 
1,200,000 acre-feet would in some way interfere with California’s use 
of 4,400,000 acre-feet, and that is the part that I doubt you can do. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield a moment ? : 

Mr. Enate. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Carson, in Arizona v. California, which you are 
familiar with (980 U. S. 558), the Court said: . 





The compact was duly ratified by the six defendant States and the limitation 
upon the use of the water by California was duly enacted into law by the Cali- 
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fornia Legislature by act of March 4, 1949; by its provisions the use of the water 
by California is restricted to 5,484,500 acre-feet annually. 

That is what the Court said. You keep saying 4.4. 

Mr. Carson. That is correct, 4.4 is correct. 

Mr. Enete. And half of the surplus. 

Mr. Carson. Half of the surplus. 

Mr. Enate. Put that in, Mr. Carson. We would like to have half 
the surplus. 

Mr. Carson. If I haven’t I want it put in all of my statements now; 
4,400,000 plus half the surplus available for use in the lower basin, 
but the available surplus in the whole river is 220,000 acre-feet, under 
the Bureau calculation, and under the upper basin calculation, it is all 
disappeared. 

Mr Ener. Minus 480,000. 

Mr. Carson. So in effect you are limited to 4,400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Eneie. Are you through? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Eneie. Well now, I am not going to press this matter further 
except that I want the record plainly to show that on page 730 of this 
document, the hearings on S. 75, the witness clearly stated that in his 
opinion California could not state a justiciable issue in the United 
States Supreme Court even if this bill is authorized. 

Mr. Carson. I want you to go further and say the reason that I 
there said, because you are limited to 4.4 million acre-feet and you 
could not truthfully allege that this 1.2 million acre-feet would 
infringe on that use. 

Mr. Morris. Would you yield for a question that points that up? 

Mr. Ener. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. Is not what you are saying this: That if we pass this 
bill, they can get into court ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. : 

Mr. Morris. They can get into court, but you are not admitting that 
they can stay in there because you are claiming that your cause is 
just; that they will either be defeated on the pleadings themselves, 
which will plead the facts or on the trial of the whole issue by evidence ; 
is that not what you are saying ¢ 

Mr. Carson. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Morris. They can’t get into court without this. If they pass 
this bill, they can get into court, but you are not guaranteeing them 
they will stay in there because the Supreme Court will, in your judg- 
ment, hold against them either on the pleadings of the facts or upon 
the hearings of the facts ? 

Mr. Carson. That is right. 

Mr. Encore. Now I want to get this straight. 

Mr. Carson. That is exactly right, Judge Morris. 

Mr. Eneie. When you talk about a justiciable cause of action, you 
are talking about a cause of action of which the Court will take 
jurisdiction, because there is a real issue at stake, but what you are 
saying is, we can’t get into court because our case has not any merit. 

Mr. Carson. You can allege whatever you want. 

Mr. Enete. If we get a trial on the merits, we are satisfied, but that 
is not what you said. 

Mr. Carson. Soare we. No;that isnot right. You are very adroit 
and confusing, Mr. Engle. 
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Mr. Enete. I do not intend to be either adroit or confusing. I 
admit I am confused. 

Mr. Carson. Maybe I can put it this way, and you will understand 
this, or I will understand you: 

You can’t get into court until you can properly allege that Arizona 
is threatening with apparent ability to divert water from Colorado 
River, which you claim would interfere with your rights. 

Mr. Ener. Can’t we lay at rest forever the statement that the 
authorization of this bill would create a justiciable issue or cause of 
action ¢ 

Mr. Carson. No. 

Mr. Enatx. Can’t we do that? 

Mr. Carson. No; we certainly cannot, because you can’t get into 
court unless this bill is passed, or Arizona is authorized to divert water 
from the river. 

Mr. Enaie. You say we cannot get into court if it is passed ? 

Mr. Carson. I didn’t say that. I said I don’t think you can hon- 
estly state the cause of action that will keep you in court. It would 
go out on the merits, either on the pleading or on the facts. 

Mr. Enews. I want to call your attention to this: You made a very 
long and intricate legal argument. Now you knew Delph E. Car- 
penter; did you not? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. He was one of the original compact commissioners, and 
we passed a resolution the other day out of respect to him. 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enetx. You didn’t agree with the statements he made; did 
you? 

" Mr. Carson. I agreed with some of them that he made that are in 
this record in S. 75, put in there by Ralph Meeker, who was his engi- 
neering adviser at the time. 

Mr. Enatez. This is his statement. Let me read it to you, made 3 
weeks after he signed the compact. It appears in the Congressional 
Record of the Seventieth Congress, page 577, December 14, 1928. He 
is defining the definition of beneficial consumptive use. He says: “As 
recently defined by Director Davis, of the United States Reclamation 
Service, it is diversions minus the return flow.” 

Now will you say whether or not you agree with that? 

Mr. Carson. Diversions minus return flow means depletion of the 
stream. 

Mr. Enote. Do you agree with Mr. Carpenter ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; it means depletion of the stream. 

Mr. Enete. I asked you “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Carson. It means depletion of the stream. 

Mr. Encir. That is not what he said. I will read you the rest of it. 
“The beneficial consumptive use refers to the amount of water 
exhausted or lost to the stream in the process of making all beneficial 
uses.” 

Mr. Carson. The same thing. 

Mr. Encte. Do you agree with him? 

Mr. Carson. Depletion of the stream. 

Mr. Enotes. Do you agree with Judge Richard E. Sloan when he 
made this statement : 


The known future requirements— 
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explaining how they divided the water up— 


the known future requirements of the lower basin from the Colorado River proper 
was estimated at 5,100,000 acre-feet. To this when the total possible consumptive 
use of 2,350,000 acre-feet from the Gila and its tributaries are added, gives a 
total of 7,450,000 acre-feet. 

In addition to this, upon the insistence of Mr. Norveil, 1,000,000 acre-feet was 
added as a margin of safety, bringing the total allotment for the lower basin 
up to 8,500,000 acre-feet. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Enete. You do not? 

Mr. Carson. I do not, because at that time—— 

Mr. Enatz. I am not interested in the reasons. 

Mr. Carson. I want to get this clear in the record. At that time 
California had never raised the contention that beneficial consumptive 
use could be measured in any way whatever, except by the resulting 
depletion in the stream. 

Mr. Eneur. Mr. Sloan was the legal adviser to the Arizona Com- 
missioner and a member of the drafting committee which wrote the 
Colorado compact, was he not? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enere. And you find yourself in disagreement with him? 

Mr. Carson. Well, on that Gila use I do. 

Mr. Encte. The other day you heard my colleague, Mr. Yorty, read 
from Mr. Acheson’s statement. 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Enetr. And you heard an Arizona witness, I believe, say that 
he did not agree with that statement. I believe Mr. Debler, and are 
you in disagreement with Mr. Acheson also ? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Engle, you are too good a lawyer to think that 
any lawyer in any brief, representing any State, could bind that brief, 
and that State, and again now, at that time, California had never 
raised any question concerning the measurement of beneficial con- 
sumptive use other than by the resulting depletion of the Colorado 

iver. 

Mr. Enote. In any event, you did not agree with Mr. Acheson? 

Mr. Carson. I do not agree with him on the figures that he had in 
there about the Gila River, nor with Mr. Jim Moore, in the figures he 
had in the later brief, nor does the California engineers agree with 
either one of them. 

Mr. Yortry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enete. Let me pursue this one step further. Mr. Acheson was 
the attorney for Arizona in the first suit, was he not ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Enatz. Did you assume he consulted with the Arizona engi- 
neers about the contentions he was going to make? 

Mr. Carson. Nobody in California would ever raise those questions 
that they covered there and those allegations were immaterial to suit 
and all these California engineers and all agreed they are not accurate. 

Mr. Enote. If California had not raised the question as to whether 
or not his interpretations are right? 

Mr. Carson. No, the question they always used it on is the use on 
the Gila River as well as interpretations. I do not agree with his 
interpretations. 
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Mr. Enate. Did you agree with Mr. Charles B. Ward, chairman of 
the Colorado River commission when he defined consumptive use on 
August 1, 1929? 

Mr. Carson. I do not know what that was. 

Mr. Enetex. Here is what he said. 

Mr. Carson. I know him very well. I used to work with him. He 
agreed with all the positions I took up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Enate (reading) : 

It means where water is consumed an illustration of consumptive use is where 
a farmer takes through a ditch 4 acre-feet of water a year. He puts it all on his 
land but 1 acre-foot runs off through his waste ditch back to the river. Another 
acre-foot runs down through the land striking a gravel bed and drains back 
into the river. Thus there has been only 2 acre-feet consumed. ‘This 2 acre- 
foot used up is called consumptive use. 

Are you willing to apply that on the Gila ? 

Mr. Carson. I want to apply it as is relates to the main stream of 
the Colorado River, the depletions on the Gila; yes, that is what we do. 

Mr. Enere. You apply that on the Gila? 

Mr. Carson. As it relates to the flow of the Gila River at its mouth. 

Mr. Eneuie. That is not what he said. 

Mr. Carson. He did not apply that to the Gila River. The Colo- 
rado River Compact was made by seven sovereign States, Mr. Engle. 
No State had the power or desire or in fact did surrender any jurisdic- 
tion within its borders to any other State, so each State must be con- 
sidered as a unit to determine the quantity of its consumptive use by 
the resulting depletion of the stream at its borders or in the case of 
California and Arizona, at the international boundary, and of the 
group of upper States, at Lee Ferry. You cannot come into Arizona 
and try to measure our diversions and say that we are beneficially con- 
suming more water than we deplete the Gila River at its mouth. 

Mr. Eneie. When did Arizona change its position from that ex- 
pressed by its attorney and their own briefs in the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Carson. I do not think that 

Mr. Enate. In 1930. When, after that, did Arizona change its 
position ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I do not think that is quite a correct statement, that we 
have changed our position. As I say, those allegations were not 
materially in those suits, 

Mr. Enete. Aren’t we entitled to rely upon what you people said 
in your own bill of complaint filed in the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Carson. You are not entitled to try to bind the State of Arizona 
by any statement made by any lawyer in any brief and you know that. 

Mr. Enaie. And before this committee ; is that not right ? 

Mr. Carson. And before this committee. 

Mr. Enete. In other words, we cannot rely upon your present posi- 
tion as being the future position of Arizona, can we? 

Mr. Carson. I do not know. I hope you can, but I cannot bind 
Arizona on my interpretation of law. 





4 


Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield for just a minute / 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. I cannot bind Arizona in my interpretation of law. 
If the United States attorneys, or deputies, anywhere in the United 
States, could bind the United States Government by any statement 
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in a brief, why they could dispose of property of the United States 
without an act of Congress in conflict with all of your statutes. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Carson 

The Cuaimrman. Does that also apply to any Member of Congress 
from a State? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. It applies to them all. 

Mr. Yorry. I just want to ask Mr. Carson, I did not get your answer 
to my question before, the statement of the Supreme Court in this 
Arizona Vv. California (298 U.S. 550, on p. 564), where they say: 

The compact was duly ratified by the six defendant States, limitation on the 
use of the water by California was duly enacted by the California Legislature 
back in March 4, 1929, by its provisions the use of the water by California is 
resricted to 5,484,500 acre-feet annually. 

That is what the Court said. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Carson. Is that in the opinion itself or the footnote ? 

Mr. Yorry. That is the opinion. 

Mr. Carson. Let me see that. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you agree with that or not? I think you know 
where it came from. 

Mr. Carson. Let me explain about that suit now. That suit was 
brought by Arizona 

Mr. Yorry. Do you agree with the Court’s statement ? 

Mr. Carson. No, not by me—I advised them they could not main- 
tain a substitute for equitable apportionment of the water of the river. 
That is what that was, and they did not question the provision of 
the compact of the imitation act in that suit. Arizona was not then 
a party to the compact, and the Supreme Court had held in the first 
Arizona case, and in that case, that Arizona was entitled to no pro- 
tection by the compact since we were not a party to it, so that was 
not material, nor was the question raised in that case as to an inter- 
pretation of this California 

Mr. Yorry. Do you now agree that is what the Court said / 

Mr. Carson. I would want to see the original opinion to be sure. 
I do not trust my memory to that degree. 

Mr. Yorry. Where did the Court get this figure ? 

Mr. Carson. I do not know. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you know they got it out of Arizona’s pleading? 
That was what Arizona said. 

Mr. Carson. I do not know whether they said that or not, but Mr. 
Yorty, this Boulder Act, the compact, and the California Self- 
limitation Act, are plain, unambiguous, on their face, and mean what 
they say, and the Supreme Court said that, in the case I brought in 
the Supreme Court to perpetuate testimony in 292 U. S., they said 
that. It specifically held that the 814 million acre-feet was appor- 
tioned to the lower basin and specifically held that nobody could 
claim part of the water delivered at Lee Ferry by the upper basin 
was surplus water. 

Mr. Yorry. Here the Court recites that we are entitled to about 
514 million acre-feet and you say you do not agree with the Court. 

Mr. Carson. I do not. 

Mr. Enexe. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. 

Mr. Enere. In other words, you are in disagreement with the Su- 
preme Court among other distinguished legal authorities. 
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Mr. Carson. I do not think that is an authority, as to what the 
agreement amounted to. It was not before the court and was not 
argued out. 

Mr. Ene te. So it is dictum and therefore you are in disagreement 
with it? 

Mr. Carson. No. I would not want to put it quite that way, Mr. 
Engle. I would want to put it this way: that I do not think that 
the question of how much California was entitled to under the Lima- 
tation Act, California Limitation Act, was raised materially in the 
court’s decision of that case and was not argued out. 

Mr. Enoir. We are glad to see 

Mr. Yorry. Arizona certainly made some allegations in its com- 
plaint, did it not? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Among other things that we had more than we are en- 
titled to. 

Mr. Carson. No. I do not think as I recall those pleadings—what 
they wanted to do was get an equitable apportionment of the water 
of the river over and above your claim. 

Mr. Yorry. The truth of the matter is this figure is Arizona’s fig- 
ure, that they alleged in their complaint, and among other things they 
said : 

Plaintiff alleges that the total of the waters for the storage and delivery of 
which it was so contracted is substantially the entire amount, which may legally 
be diverted from said river and consumptively used in the State of California 
under the terms of said statutory contract between the State of California and 
the United States and is far in excess of California’s equitable share of said 
water— 
so you were saying then that the 514 million acre-feet was far in ex- 
cess of our equitable share? 

Mr. Carson. No. 

Mr. Poutson. Will you yield? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Engle has the floor. 

Mr. Enate. I want to try to wind this up sometime because I am not 
so sure we are getting anywhere, but is it fair to say that you are in 
disagreement with Arizona’s attorney, who represented Arizona in 
its first suit in the Supreme Court, and you are in disagreement with 
the Saprene Court itself on the lenand case on which you were at- 
torney ! 

Me Cameo. No. Idoagree with the Supreme Court in the second 
case. 

Mr. Encte. Right down the line? 

Mr. Carson. No, on this only case that has been up there that in- 
volves construction of the Colorado River compact. 

Mr. Encte. I was referring to the case Mr. Yorty cited. Wasn’t 
that the second case ? 

Mr. Yorty. This is the third case. 

Mr. Eneize. We want the Supreme Court on one side of this issue - 
or the other. ; 

Mr. Carson. I agree with the Court in this construction of the 
compact, and the California limitation act. It did not go into the 
question of the amount of the California limitation, but it did con- 
strue the Colorado River compact, and held specifically, Mr. Engle, 
that there was apportioned to the lower basin 814 million acre-feet of 
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water, and that nobody could claim any part of the 714 million acre- 
feet delivered at Lee Ferry by the upper basin was surplus water. 

Mr. Enate. If all the questions were settled in the second suit by 
the determination of the Supreme Court, and in the light of the Cali- 
fornia limitation act, why did you bring the next suit ? 

Mr. Carson. I did not. t 

Mr. Eneie. You were in disagreement with that one, too, were you? 

Mr. Carson. I advised they could not maintain it. 

Mr. Enoetx. Who was the lawyer for Arizona on that one? 

Mr. Carson. The Supreme Court dismissed it on the ground that 
there was no justiciable controversy and in passing said the United 
States was a necessary party; on both grounds. 

Mr. Enatr. In other words, you were proven right and the current 
attorney at that time for Arizona was proven wrong? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. And the Supreme Court was wrong in addition. 

Mr. Carson. No, I wouldn’t say the Supreme Court was wrong. I 
said you tried to pick out an isolated statement of a fact that had 
nothing to do with the court’s decision and was not even thought of 
or argued out. 

Mr. Eneue. I know, you can call it dictum, and we can rely on it, 
and there we go. Just the same, the Supreme Court said it. 

Now I want to read you something that the Secretary of the In- 
terior said and ask you if you agree with this. I want to find out how 
many people you agree and disagree with, just in general. 

Mr. Carson. I can tell you a whole lot of them. 

Mr. Enete. This is a very pertinent one, because this is a statement 
of the Secretary of the Interior, made in connection with this legisla- 
tion, and here is what he said. 

Mr. Carson. When was that letter? 

Mr. Enete. That was on hearings on H. R. 934, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session, at page 1208. 

Mr. Carson. What was the date of the letter ? 

Mr. Enetz. I will have to get the record to give you that. I would 

-rather give you the book. Will you hand him one, please, Mr. Chair- 
man? I willread it to you: 

Water which California projects, Federal or other, now in existence, or under 
construction, will require when they are in full operation, is a great deal more 
than the amount which the State is entitled to use if all of Arizona’s conten- 
tions are taken to be true. 


Mr. Carson. Yes. 
Mr. Encie (continuing) : 


Similarly the water which Arizona projects— 
now listen to this— 

similarly, the water which Arizona projects— 
and I emphasize— 


now in existence, under construction, or authorized, will require when they 
are fully developed, is much more than the supply available to that State if 
all of California’s contentions are taken to be true. 

Mr. Carson. What page are you reading from? I got the wrong 
page here apparently. I would like to have the copy before me. 
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Mr. Enexe. That is the hearings of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, House Joint Resolution 225, Eightieth Congress, page 22 and 26. 
The reference is on page 1208 and of H. R. 934. 

Mr. Carson. It is not on that one that I had; 1238 you say ? 

Mr. Enete. It is 1208 given here, but that isin error. Just assum- 
ing, Mr. Carson, that you will have that reference before you in a 
minute, that is the statement and I assure you it is. 

Mr. Carson. I was trying to find it. Read it again. 

Mr. Ener. What he is saying—— 

Mr. Carson. 225, Joint House Resolution ; I have that now. 

Mr. Enate. That is House Joint Resolution 225, that is the 
sry Congress, page 22, paragraph 22, I guess, page 26; is that 
right? 

Mr. Carson. I have it now, I think. It is dated May 14, 1948, to 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary ¢ 

Mr. Enaue. Yes, sir. Do you have the statement where it says 
the water which California projects, Federal or other, now in exist- 
ence or under construction, when they are in full operation is a great 
deal more than the amount that State is entitled to use if all of 
Arizona’s contentions are taken to be true. Similarly, the water 
which Arizona projects now in existence—I emphasize that, it means 
outside of this project—under construction or authorized will require 
when they are fully developed is much more than the supply avail- 
able to that State if all of California’s contentions are taken to be true. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Carson. Sure. You claim a lot more water than the 4,200,000 
acre-feet, and you are trying to get ready to use a lot more than your 
limitation act. 

Mr. Enaie. There is then an overlapping of claims? 

Mr. Carson. But not of legal right, is my point. 

Mr. Enere. You can’t overlap legal rights because when legal 
rights are settled somebody is going to be out of some water. 

Mr. Carson. I think you are claiming more water in California 
than you can possibly use under your limitation act. 

Mr. Ener. All right. Now, you say you agree with the Secretary 
on that. Now let me ask you this: Here is eu he said, and I hope 
I have this one right. This is on H. R. 934, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, page 1150, after he has recited the four questions which 
are at issue. 

Mr. Carson. Page what? 

Mr. Eneate. 1150. 

Mr. Carson. That is May 13, 1948. 

Mr. Enote (reading) : 

The bare statement of these questions, the knowledge that there is disagree- 
ment between Arizona and California about the answers to be given them, and 
the fact that, if the contentions of either state are accepted in full and if full 
development of the upper basin within the limits fixed by the Colorado River 
compact is assumed, there is not available for use in the other State sufficient 
water for all the projects, Federal and local, which are already in existence or 
authorized would seem to indicate that there exists a justiciable controversy 
between the States. 

Now, that means—I am ending the quote there—what the Secre- 
tary is saying is that in his opinion this case is justiciable now. 

Mr. Carson. Well, I don’t so construe that. 
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Mr. Enews. California lawyers say the same thing. But you dis- 
agree with the Secretary. 

Mr. Carson. I don’t construe that whole letter to mean that. 

Mr. Enotez. Presumably you disagree also with his lawyers who 
advised him with reference to the legal aspects of this thing. 

Mr. Carson. I do not think there is any justiciable controversy 
now. If you thought there were, you could have brought a suit any 
time in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Enete. How? We can’t join the Federal Government. 

Mr. Carson. You could bring a suit against us, couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Enete. Yes, but you are stopping our resolutions over there. 
The Supreme Court has held that the Federal Government is a neces- 
sary party. 

Mr. Carson. Yes. Well, you wouldn’t have to join the United 
States initially. 

Mr. Enotx. We would get thrown out of court if we didn’t, just 
like you did. 

Mr. Carson. I think you are entitled to rely on the Attorney Gen- 
eral to protect the rights of the United States in any suit brought. 

Mr. Enete. I know, but we have to have the Federal Government 
in. That is why we had 23 of those litigation resolutions pending. 
There is one further thing 

Mr. Carson. I think I know why you had them pending if you 
will permit me to say this. 

Mr. Enete. I am not interested in that. 

Mr. Carson. If you will let me when you are through, let me tell 

ou. 

Mr. Enete. I am not interested in that. It is not responsive to 
what I want to ask you. 

I want to summarize now: It is very apparent, isn’t it, that you 
have disagreed with other Arizona lawyers on two separate occa: 
sions. You have disagreed with the Supreme Court at least on one 
occasion, the last suit ? 

Mr. Carson. No. 

. Mr. Enate. The last one. That is what you said. 

Mr. Carson. I agreed with the Supreme Court conclusion they had 
no jurisdiction because there was no justiciable controversy. I agreed 
with that. 

Mr. Enere. And you are in disagreement with certain of the Ari- 
zona water authorities of times past? 

Mr. Carson. Well, I don’t know that I am particularly. 

Mr. Ener. And you are in disagreement certainly with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior where he says the case is justiciable now ? 

Mr. Carson. If he said that, I am in very much disagreement right 
now. 

Mr. Ener. Now, just one other thing: This litigation, which is 
obtained in this bill, is of such a nature that if California should 
conclude that she is being sent into the Supreme Court with one hand 
tied behind her— 

Mr. Carson. How could you have one hand tied behind you? 

Mr. Enexe. Wait until I finish my question. 

If we conclude California is being sent into the Supreme Court with 
one hand tied behind her and we fail to bring the action, will Arizona 
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bring the action in order to get the full settlement of these matters 
that the chairman time and again and in vigorous language has said 
should be settled by the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t think we could. I don’t think Arizona could 
bring the action because the present uses in California are not inter- 
fering with our 1,200,000 acre-feet. I think you could bring the action, 
because our contemplated use of 1,200,000 acre-feet, you apparently 
claim would interfere with your use of 4,200,000 acre-feet, which we 
have agreed you had a right to use. 

Mr. Encte. I take it, then, that you do not agree with the Supreme 
Court in the case of Nebraska v. Wyoming, in which the Supreme 
Court said that where there are conflicting claims on a river, over- 
lapping claims, that they can be made the basis of a suit to quiet title; 
is that right? You don’t agree with that? 

Mr. Carson. No, Mr. Engle. I wish you would read the testimony 
before this House Judiciary Committee, and the briefs of the Colorado 
River Basin States Committee and the testimony particularly of Mr. 
Brittenstein, who was an attorney in that case and who stated in that 
hearing before the House Judiciary Committee that the Supreme 
Court found that there was an interference with use and not a mere 
overlapping of claims. 

Mr. Yorry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enate. ‘Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Yorry. I think you were referring to this letter a moment ago, 
which is to be found in the S. 75 hearings. 

Mr. Carson. Which letter ? 

Mr. Yorry. The letter from the Secretary of Interior. Do you have 
that, the hearings on S. 75 here? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. If you will look there on page 9, Mr. Carson, you will 
find that in that in the second mominican! 9 the letter from the Secre- 
tary of Interior addressed to Mr. Seller, and it says down in that 
second paragraph: 

In that letter it was pointed out that the United States is an indispensable 
party to any litigation which may be brought to decide the dispute which now 
exists between the States of the lower basin of the Colorado River and that that 
dispute appears to have the elements of a justiciable controversy. 


Mr. Carson. Where are you reading from ? 

Mr. Yorry. The second paragraph, top of page 9. Is that the 
letter you are referring to? 

Mr. Carson. No; he had a different letter. 

Mr. Yorry. That is on page 9 of the hearings on S. 75. 

Mr. Carson. I think you had a different letter, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enete. I had the letter where the Secretary said that the 
projects now authorized, and under construction when put to their 
full use, would create an overlap on the river, and if we are right 
and we fully utilize ours, there isn’t enough water, if Arizona is right 
and fully utilizes her’s, there isn’t enongh water. But you said yeu 
disagreed with it. 

Mr. Carson. No; I didn’t say I disagreed with it. I said that he 
based that upon the claims of California, which are in excess of 
4,400,000 acre-feet to which you are forever limited. 
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Mr. Enetz. That is fine. Now, I want to quote you from the Su- 
preme Court, in Nebraska v. Wyoming. Let me read this to you: 

But where there is not enough water in the river to satisfy the claims asserted 
against them, the situation is not basically different from that where two or more 
persons claim the right to the same parcel of land. The present claimants being 
States, the clash of interest to be of that character and dignity which makes the 
controversy a justiciable one under our original jurisdiction. 

Mr. Carson. That case was thoroughly considered and argued out 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. Enete. I am asking you what you say about that language. 
They are talking about claims there. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Gene Brittenstein, who was at attorney in that 
case, throughly discussed that case with the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and in its relation as it was quoted there, to this situation here, 
and the House Judiciary Committee refused to take any action or to 
find that there was at this time any justiciable controversy. 

Mr. Enate. I am not talking about that. What I am asking you is 
how you square up your statement that claims are not sufficient with 
the language of the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Carson. Because in that case, you go back and read it, as Mr. 
Brittenstein testified, the Supreme Court found that there was an 
interference with use and right by one of those States against another 
State, so that the expression of claims is there somewhat misleading. 
You have got to say claims based upon right. 

Mr. Enete. This is what the Supreme Court said: 

The fact that Colorado’s proposed projects are not planned for the immediate 
ig is not conclusive in view of the present overappropriation of the natural 

ow. 

Mr. Carson. Well now, let me read you a part of that opinion from 
Mr. Brittenstein’s testimony, and I didn’t go into that case as fully 
as he did; he was the attorney, one of the attorneys for Colorado 
in it and lost the case, 

Mr. Enete. He was one of the attorneys and lost the case? 

Mr. Carson. For Colorado. 

. Mr. Enere. You say Brittenstein was? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Enoete. Apparently some of these legal lights have been on the 
short end of the score here. 

Mr. Carson. No. I will read you what he says about that case. 

Mr. Enatx. Do you suppose he is as wrong in this statement as he 
was before the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Carson (reading) : 

In that case the State of Colorado argued that the case should be dismissed 
because no injury was shown. The court ruled against us on that motion to 
dismiss. It said, among things— 
and I am reading from page 14 of the court’s printed copy of that 
opinion— 
the Kendrick project mainly is an existing threat to senior appropriators down- 
stream. As we have noted, it is junior to practically every appropriation on 
the river between Alcoa and Tri-State down. Since 1930 there wou!d have 
been no water for it if it were operated on a priority basis and in view of 
the general position taken by Wyoming, with respect to Nebraska priorities, 
it could not be assumed that the Kendrick project would be regulated for the 
‘benefit of senior appropriators in Nebraska. 
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They claim they were interfering with senior appropriators’ rights 
and the Court held against Colorado and found as a fact it was inter- 
fering with senior appropriators’ rights. 

Mr. Ener. It did hold as it did because there were conflicting 
claims on the water that have the same sort of influence upon the 
appropriation, as a claimant on your land. Let’s assume you have a 

iece of property out there in Arizona, Mr. Carson, and I have land 
in Phoenix, and claim that I own it, and list it with two or three real- 
estate firms, and when you start to build a little irrigation works out 
on it, I go out to the contractor and say, “Hey, you can’t do that. That 
is my land.” You would file a quiet title claim on me. I would smoke 
from the friction. 

Mr. Carson. I don’t believe anybody would pay attention to your 
claim. 

Mr. Eneie. You would if your contractor wouldn’t go ahead. 

Mr. Carson. They would go by the title and you would have no 
shadow of title. 

Mr. Enete. I might have some documents like you fellows have. 
You wave them around and misinterpret them. 

Mr. Bow. Will you yield? 

Mr. Enewe. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I want to ask one thing, not in line with Mr. Engle’s 
questions. 

I am still very, very much concerned and interested in the cost of 
this project, what the interest may be, what the cost to the Federal 
Treasury is going to be, and I would appreciate it very much person- 
ally if you would try to get me your version of just exactly, in ABC 
language—I can’t follow the economists like the gentleman who was 
in here the other day—but I would like very much to have and I am 
trving to reach a conclusion and everything seems to be 
a bit slanted 

Mr. Carson. We are naturally. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have your version of just exactly what the 
cost of this project would be to the Treasury and the people of this 
country. Iam very frank in saying I am very, very much interested 
in that. 

Mr. Carson. I know. I think you should be. 

Mr. Bow. I would appreciate your views. I appreciate your tes- 
timony here before the committee and I would like to have your 
views on that. 

Mr. Carson. I would be glad to work it up. You are coming to 
Phoenix, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Bow. I am coming out. 

Mr. Carson. I will have it for you when you get to Phoenix. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. 

(The information appears in the appendix as exhibit M.) 

The Cuatrman. Had you finished ? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Carson. Now I want to tell Mr. Engle why I think they had 
those suit regulations. They introduced the first of those suit regula- 
tions the last day of the hearing on 1175 in the United States Senate, 
and they had them in every Congress since, and I think their purpose 
is, and their sole purpose, is to confuse Congress and defeat this bill. 
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Mr. Enexe. Now just a minute. Let me ask you this question: You 
say that we are trying to confuse Congress and we are trying to hold 
up this bill by interminable litigation. The chairman made the state- 
ment that we are trying to involve Arizona in 30 or 40 years’ litigation. 

Mr. Carson. I think you have those suit regulations there to con- 
fuse the mind of Congress. 

Mr. Eneie. How long did cases take to get to decision in the Su- 
preme Court, which have gone up there already ? 

Mr. Carson. Well, they have taken various times. The Arizona- 
California cases didn’t take long because they went off on your mo- 
tions to dismiss, because there was no justiciable controversy in two 
of them, and in the other one because the court held that the compact 
was clear on its face. 

Mr. Enerz. I know. You say there is no justiciable controversy 
here and that authorization of this bill won’t create it. 

Mr. Carson. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Eneix. Therefore, we will go out of court pretty fast. 

Mr. Carson. I didn’t say this authorization wouldn’t create a jus- 
ticiable controversy; I said it would within the jurisdiction of the 
court, assuming that you can allege that California will be injured. 

Mr. Ener. Well, that is saying yes and no. 

Mr. Carson. Well, if you so allege, why, then we will have to go 
to trial on the fact, unless we can show to the court by the limitation 
act that the allegations in the complaint are not true. Then we would 
have to go to trial on the fact and get a decision on the merit. 

Mr. Enate. The record will show what you said. 

Mr. Carson. I don’t want you to try to twist it around here at the 
tail end of my statement. 

Mr. Enatz. I wouldn’t twist your testimony, Mr. Carson. 

Mr. Carson. You were there. I didn’t say that this wouldn’t create 
a justiciable controversy. 

Mr. Enexe. I am willing to admit I am thoroughly confused. The 
injunction suit took 7 months, perpetuation of testimony took 4 
months, on Parker Dam it took 3144 months, and on the equitable ap- 
portionment it took 6 months. 

We could have litigated this thing and had it out of the way if 
Arizona hadn’t been opposing us. 

Mr. Carson. You made the motion to dismiss because there was 
no justiciable controversy, Mr. Engle. You did, California did. 

Mr. Eneoiz. You fellows weren't even in the compact at that time. 
You didn’t join the compact until 1944. 

Mr. Carson. California moved to dismiss because there was no 
justiciable controversy and the court granted your motion. 

Mr. Eneie. What right have you got to come in and claim the 
benefits of a compact when you are not a party to it? 

Mr. Carson. We are a party to it. 

Mr. Enexte. Who said you were? 

Mr. Carson. I did, the Arizona Legislature ratified it. 

Mr. Enate. Do you think the Arizona Legislature by its unilateral 
act, 22 years after an agreement is entered into, and after people have 
prejudiced themselves in the light of Arizona’s failure to ratify, can 
now step up and say, “Oh, well, we will take the benefits of that”? 
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Mr. Carson. Yes, sir; I think we can do that now. There is no 
limitation on that on the time of ratification. 

Mr. Eneate. I am not so sure the other six States can’t kick you 
out of it. 

Mr. Carson. I don’t think you would want to, would you? 

The Cuarman. All questions have been asked, we are now ready to 
conclude the affirmative part of this testimony, with just this state- 
ment, Mr. Carson: 

You have made, in my opinion, a good statement. There is no lack 
of conformity between your views and my own views properly 
understood. 

Mr. Carson. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. I want to say to you that in view of the fact that 
we have as members of this committee three splendid, intelligent men 
from California, two of them brilliant attorneys, you have done re- 
markably well in answering them, especially with the coaching and 
the help which they received from the even more brilliant attorneys 
who have been present here during this hearing. 

Mr. Carson. Wait just a minute, Mr. Chairman, before you ad- 
journ. We will have a chance for rebuttal here, will we not? 

The Cuarrman. The proponents will have an opportunity for 
rebuttal after the other argument is in. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 15, 1951.) 


x 




















